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VOICES OF THE FIGHT. 






IDlight frOTTI iJ 

Bat the dark foliage inteToeSTei 
In one unbrokBii roof of Ihtgi, 
DndgmMth whoM ilopjng eavn 

The ihadDwi lurdly moTB. 

Beneath eome patriarchal inn 

I la; QpOD tbe groimd ; 
Hia hoary amu uplifted ha. 



And alt the biwd kavee oTsr me 
d their little band* In alee, 



. — I longer ewinja, 

Faint tbe hollow marmui ringi 
O'er meadow, lake, and itrSim, 






jV-.i ;••• r-': -.- 'iflgrt^'TO'THE night. 



-A PSALM OP LIFE. 



And dreamB of that which oumot die, 

Bright vinoDB, oame to me, 
Af lapped in thought I used to lie, 
And gase into the summer sky, 
Where the sidliag clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the 



Dreams that the soul of youth engage 

Ere fancy has been quelled; 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age. 

And chronicles of Eld. 

And, loving still these quaint old themes. 

Even in the city's throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 
That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the neen land of dreams. 

The holy land of song. 

Gnieref ore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 

When nestling buds* unfold their wings, 

And bishop*s-caps have golden rings. 

Musing upon many things, 
I sought the woodlancb wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy ! 
They were my playmates when a child. 
And rocked me in their arms so wild 1 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 

As if 1 were a boy ; 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 
** Come, be a chila once more ! '* 

And waved their long arms to and fro. 

And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

O, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar, — 

Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the solemn wood, 
Solemn and silent everywhere ! 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prir^er I 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines ; 
Abroad.their fan-like branches grew, 
And, /where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue. 
In rong and sloping lines. 

# 

And. falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast- falling shower. 
The dreams of youui came fa«ok again, 
Low lispingB of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain. 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of chfldhood ! Stay, O stay I 

Ye were so sweet and wild ! 
And distant voices seemed to say, 
** It cannot be ! They pass away I 
Other themes demand thv lay ; 

Thou art no more a child I 

^^The land of Song within thee lies, 

Watered by living springs ; 
The lids of Foncv^s sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto tfiat Paradise, 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

Its clouds are angels* wmgs. 

** Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 

Not mountains capped with snow. 
Nor forests sounding like the sea, 



Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly. 
Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 

** There is a forest where the din 

Of iron branches sounds I 
A mighty river roars between. 
And whosoever looks therein 
Sees the heavens all black with sin, 

Seea not its depths, nor bounds. 

'* Athwart the swinging branches cast, ' 

Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall nut ; 
Pallid Ups say, * It is past I 

We can return no more I ' 

** Look, then, into thine heart, and write I 

Yes, into Life's deep stream ! 
All forms of sorrow and delight. 
All solemn Voices of the Ni^ht, 
That can soothe thee, or affright, — 

Be these henceforth thy theme.*' 



HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

'Aenrturiif, rptAAurrov. 

I HBABD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stoop o'er me from aoove : 
The calm, majestic presence of tne Night, 

As of the one I love, 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 

The manifold, eoft'chimes, 
l%at fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 

Like some old poet's rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 

My spirit drank repose ; 
The fountam of perpetnsu peace flows there, — 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O, holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before I 
Thon layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace ! Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer 1 
Descend with broad-winged flight. 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most £ui; 
The best-beloved Night I 



A PSALM OF LIFK 

WHAT THB HBART OF THE YOUNG If AK SAID TO 

THE PSALMIST. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream ! * 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real I Life is earnest I 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest^ 

Was not spoken of the souL 



THE REAPER ^IND THE FLOWERS.— FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Li our destined end or way ; 
Bat to act, that each to-morrow 

Find na further than to-day. 

Aitjftiong, and Time ia fleeting, 

ind our hearts, though Btont and braye, 
BtiU, like moffled drums, are beating 
Fonezal marohea to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

Li the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ' 

Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead Past bury its dead I 

AcL — act In the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o'erhead I 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, d^arting, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 

Footorints, that pexfaaps another, 
Bauing o'er lif^s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brothec; 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fsAe ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wail 



THE REAPER AND THE FLOWER& 

Tbsbe is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

"Shan I have naught that is fair?'* saithhe; 

^* Have naught but the bearded grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will elve them idl back again.*' 



Hegazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
Od kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

" My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,' 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
'* Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where he was once a chUd. 

*They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by m^ care, 
Ajid saints, upon their garments white. 

These sacred blossoms wear." 



And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

O^not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 



THE LIGHT OP STARa 

The night is come, but not too soon ; 

And sinking silently, 
AU silently, the little moon 

Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no tight in earth or heaven 

But the cold light of stars ; 
And the first watoh of night is given 

To the red planet Mars. 

• 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams ? 
O no ! from that blue tent above, 

A hero's armor gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise, 

When I behold afar, 
Suspended in the evening skies, 

The shield of that red star. 

star of strength ! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy xnailSd hand, 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 ffive the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unoonquered will. 

He rises in my breast. 
Serene, and resolute, and still. 

And calm, and self-possessed. 

And thou, too, whosoe'er thou art, 
That readest this brief psahn. 

As one by one thv hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 

O fear not in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know erelong, 

Ejiow how sublime a thing it is 
To sufler and be strong. 



FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

When the hours of Day are numbered. 

And the voices of the Night 
WiJce the better soul, that alumbend, 

To a holy, oslm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 
And, like phantoms aprim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved^ the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more. 

He^ the young and strong, who cheTishtd 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished. 
Weary with the march of life ! 

They, the holy ones and weakly, 
1^0 the cross of suffering bora. 

Folded their pale hands so meekly. 
Spake with us on earth no more I 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given. 

More than all things else to love me. 
And is now a samt in heaven. 



; 



With • ilow and nouelMi footatq^ 
Comei tioA mtEMeager diTiae, 

T^ea ttw laouit ohkir beside ma, 
!«]'■ bet gentle haod in mine. 

And ahe sita aad guea at me, 
With thoee deep and tender eTei, 

Uka the atara, ao atlU and aaiut^like, 
Looking downward bom the aides. 



Uttered not, yet oomprehended, 
la the aniiit'a voicelew prayer. 

Soft rebnkea. in bleaainga ended, 
Bnuthing from her lipa of air. 

O, though oft depreued and lonely. 
All my fcan are laid aaide, 

U I bnt lemembar only 
Hooh «a Ibeae have uved and di«d. 



liihea, blomming at night I 



Theae in flowera and men an more than aeeming 
Workings are they of the aelf -aama power*, 

Whic^ the Poet, in no Idle dreaming, 
Baeth in himyelf and in the floweia. 

Brerywhere abonl oa are they glowing, 
Same like atara, tnteU uaKpringii Dom; 

Othera, their blue eyea with teara o'erfowing, 
Stand like Bath amid t^ golden oom ; 



Not alone in Spring'a annoria] bearins. 
And in Sammer'a green •emblanmea field. 
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Not alone in her vast dome of glozy. 
Not on naves of bird and b^st alone, 

Bat in olooathedrala, high and hoary. 
On the tombs of heroes, oarved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 
In ancestnl homes, whose ornmbling towers, 

Speaking of the Past nnto the Present, 
Tell us of the andent Games of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 

Teaching us, oy most persuasive reasons, 
How ludn they are to human things. 

And with child-like, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Elmblems of the bright and better land. 



Down the broad Vale of Tears afw 
The si>eocral camp is fled ; 

Faith shineth as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fesf s are d^. 



THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

I HAVB read, in some old, marvellous tale, 
Some l^nd strange and vague. 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls ox Prague. 

Beside the Moldau^s rushine stream, 

With the wan moon overhead^ 
There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound. 

The spectral camp was seen, 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

The river flowed between. 

No other voice nor sound was there. 

No drum, nor sentry^s pace: 
The mist-like banners claspea the air, 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning praver. 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the aiiarmdd air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 

The troubled army fled ; 
Up rose the glorious morning star. 

The ghastly host was dead. 

• 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man. 
That strange and mystic scroll. 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human souL 

£incamped beside Lifers rushing stream, 

In Fanoy*s misty light. 
Gigantic shapes and sbadowH gleam 

Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 

The spectral camp is sesn. 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound. 

Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice nor sound is there, 

In the armv of the grave ; 
No other challenge breaks the air. 

But the rushing of Lifers wave. 

And when the solemn and deep churoh-bdl 

Entreats the soul to pray. 
Th-' miduiffht phantoms feel the spell, 

The ■haaows sweep away. 



AODNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR 

Yes, the Year is growing old. 

And his eye is pale and bleared! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold. 

Plucks the old man by the beard. 
Sorely, sorely ! 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and dow ; 
Caw ! caw ! the rooks are oalling. 

It is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe ! 

Through woods and mountain nasses 

The winds, like anthems, roU ; 
They are chanting solemn masses. 

Singing, *' Pray for this poor soul, 
Play, pray ! " 

And the hooded clouds, like friars. 

Tell their beads in drops of rain. 
And patter their doleful prayers ; 

But their praters are all in vain, 
All in vam 1 

There he stands in the foul weather, 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, 

Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king, a king ! 

Then comes the inmmier-like day. 

Bids the old niaa rejoice ! 
His joy ! his last 1 O, the old man gray 

Loveth that ever-soft voice. 
Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith. 

To the voice gentleand low. 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath, 

*^ Pray do not mock me so ! 
Do not laugh at me ! ** 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his arms it lies j 
No stain from its breath is spread 

Over the glassy skies. 
No mist or stain I 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth. 

And the forests utter a moan. 
Like the voice of one who crieth 

In the wilderness alone, 
''Vex not his ghost!** 

Then comes, with an awful roar, 

Gathering and sounding on. 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 
The storm-wind ! 

Howl ! howl ! and from the forest 

Sweep the red leaves away I 
Would, the sins that thou abhorrest^ 

O Soul I could thus decay. 
And be swept away ! 

For thero shall come a mightier Uaat, 

There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars, from heaven down-oaat 
Like red leaves be swept away 1 
Kyrie, eleyson I 
Ghxiste, eleyson I 
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EAELIER POEMS 



[These poems were written iar the most part during my ooUege life, and all of them before the age of nineteen. 
Borne have found their way into acfaooLBr and neem to be sacoeiBfal. Others lead a vagabond and precarious exist- 
ence in the comers of newspapers ; or have changed their names and run away to aedc their fortune beyond the 
sea. I Bay, wlt^ the Bishop of Avranches on a similar oooaalon : *' I cannot be displeased to see these childrm of 
mine, wbicb I have n^lected, and almost exposed, brought from their wanderings In lanes and alleys, and safely 
lodged, in order to go forth into the world together in a more decorous garb."] 



AN APRIL DAY. 

When the warm san, that bringa 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
*TiB aweet to visit the still wood, where springs 

The first flower of the plain. 

I love the season well. 
When forest glades are teeming with bright 

forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded dlonds foretell 

The coming-on of storms. 

From the earth's loosened mould 
The saplixig draws its sustenance, and thrives : 
Though stricken to the heart with winter's cold, 

The drooping tree revives. 

The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 

The forest openings. 

When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills 

And wide the upland glows. 

And when the eve is bom. 
In the blue lake the sky, o'er-reaohing far, 
Is hollowed out. and the nu>on dips her horn, 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rooks, and trembling shadows 

throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April ! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall thev fail till, to its autumn brought, 

Life's golden iruit is shed. 



AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and goes the year ! 
The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny ddes and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life's newness, and earth's garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes. 
Pouring new ^lory on the autumn woods. 
And dipping m warm light the pillared clouda. 
Mom on the mountain, uke a summer bird, 



Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wmd, a sweet and passionate wooer. 
Kisses the blusmng leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned. 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a funt old man, sits down 
Bv the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch. 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling bluebird sin^ 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 
Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flaiL 

O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him \mo, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties welTperf ormed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wmd, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teaob 

ings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 



WOODS IN WINTER. 

When winter winds are piercing chiU, 
And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill. 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O'er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach Af desert woods, 

The embracing sunneams chastelv play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Whero, twisted round the barren oak. 
The summer vine in beauty clung. 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 

Whero, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater's iron rings. 
And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas ! how changed from the fair scene. 
When birds sang out their mellow lay. 

And winds were soft, and woods were green. 
And the song ceased not with the day ! 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods ! within your crowd; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord. 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds ! my ear 
Has ffrown familiar with your song ; 

I hear it in the opening year, 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 



HYMN OF THE MOBAVIAN NTTSS. -SUNRISE ON THB HILLS. 



0*Br thfl buv upUnd, HjidswiLr 



WoBH the dying flvne of d»f 
Tbraugh the obancel shit iti n;, 
FkT the glimmering tapern (bed 
Fnint ligbt on the oowl-d bead ; 
And the censor buiniug ewiuig, 
Wtiere, before the altar, hnng 

' r, that with pmyer 



"Take thy bumerl tmd if e'** 
Thou anonldit preu the wildier'a ble 
And the muffled drum ahould beat 
To the tread of mournful f est, 
Then this crimaon flag ahall be 
Martial eloak and abroud for thea. " 



*' lUce thy banner I Hay it wave. 
Proudly o'er the good »aJ br»ve'; 
When tbe battle's diotant wail 
Break! the sabbath of o:ir valj, 
When Che cluion'g mnaic tbr.lla 
To the hearta of the« looe hilla. 
When (be spear jn conlliot sbakea. 
And the atroDg lance abiveriug breaki. 

"Take thy banner ! and, beneath 
The battle-oloud'a encirclinii wreath. 
Guard it, till oar homea arj free '. 
Guard it I God will pri>Bpor tbee ! 
In the dark and tr3HDg hour, 
lb the breaking (ioth of power, 
In tbe rush of steeds and men. 
Hia right band will abield thee tiien. 

"Take thy banner! Bnt when nigbt 
Closei round the ghaitly fight. 



1^; 



, T„.: 



SUNRISE ON THE HILia. 

>OD npan the hilla, when heaven's vide anlll 
Wa« glorioiii with tbe sun's returning march, 
And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kis. tne sun-oUd Tales. 
The clouds were far beneath me ; bathed in light. 
They gathered mid-way roond the wooded height, 
And, in their fading glory, shona 
Like hosts in battle overthrown. 
As many a pinnacle, with tbifttng glanoe, 
Thrauah the gray mist (hmat up its ahattend 



Aiidn 



D the cliff wi 



.left 



The dark pine blasted, V 

Tlie veil of cloud was lifted, and below 

V. and the river'a flow 
Waa darken.-d hv the forest's shade, 
Or glistened in the white cascade ; 
Where upward, in the mellow blush of day, 
)isy bittern wheeled hia spiral way. 

ard the distant waters daab, 

tbe current whirl sad flash. 

And richly, by the blue lake's silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a silent reach. 
Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell, 
tie of the village bell 
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Came sweetly to the eoho-giving hills ; 
And the wild' horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 
Was ringing to the mernr shout, 
That faint and far the glen sent out, 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 
Throuffh thiok-leaved branches, from the dingle 
broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wonldst forget. 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will Keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hifls ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 



Is like the summer tresaes of the trees^ 

When twilight makes them brown, aud on bet 

cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky. 
With ever-rfihifting beauty. Then her breath, 
It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 
As, from the morning^s dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us, and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird, 
li^rd in the still night, with its passionate 

cadence. 



THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

There is a quiet spirit in these woods. 
That dwells where'er the gentle south -wind blows ; 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade. 
The wUd flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fiUs the nice and deiicate ear of thought. 
When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
0*er-riding the gray huls with golden scarf ; 
Or when the cowled, and dusky -sandaled Eve, 
In mourning we^ds, from out the western gate. 
Departs with silent pace ! That spirit moves 
tn the green valley, where the silver brook. 
From its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
And, babbLng low amid the tangled woods. 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with end- 
less laughter. 
And frequent, on the everlasting hills, 
Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 
And shouts the stem, strong wind. And here, 

amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods, 
Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth. 
As te the sunshine and the pure, bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted 

bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 
The lowers, the leaves, the river on its way. 
Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle wmds. 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes. 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks 

in, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 
The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 
In many a Uwy syllable, repeatinjf 
Their old poetic legends to the M*md. 

And this is the sweet spirit, that doth fill 
The world ; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft embodies* it, 
As a bright image of the light and beauty 
That dwell in nature ; of the heavenly forms 
We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird's wing, and flush the 

clouds 
When the sun sete. Within her tender eye 
The heaven of April, with its changing light, 
And when it wears the blue of May, is hung, 
And on her lip the rich, red nose. Her hair 



BURIAL OF THE MINNISIKK 

On sunny slope and beechen swelL 
The shadowed light of evening fell ; 
And, wh^e the maple's leaf w as brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down, 
The glory, that the wood leceives, 
At sunset^ in its golden leaves. 

Far upward in the m^low light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white, 
Around a far uplifted cone, 
In the warm blush of evening shone ; 
An image of the silver lakes. 
By which the Indian's soul awakes. 

But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a bana 
Of stern in heart, and strong in hand. 
Came winding down beside the wave, 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native boweri 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior's head ; 
But. as the summer fruit decays. 
So aied he in those naked days. 

A dark do&k of the roebuck's skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds. 
And the broad belt of shells and beada. 

Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame. 
With heavy hearte, and eyes of grief. 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dresa, 
Uncurl>ed, unreined, and riderless. 
With darting eye, and nostril spread. 
And heavy and impatient tread. 
He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They buried the dark chief ; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed ; 
And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stem heart I One piercing neigh 
Arose, and, on the dead man's plain. 
The rider grasps his steed again. 



GOPLAS DE MANRIQTJB. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

[Don Jorge ICanriqne, the aathor of the following poem, floariahed in the last h*lf of the fifteenth oentniy. 
He followed the profeaaion of arms, and died on the field of battle. Mariana, in hla History of Spain, makm hon- 
ocable mention of him, an being present at the siege of UciAa ; and speaks of him as " a youth of estimable qual- 
ities, who In this war gave brilliant proofs of his valor. He died young; and was thus cut off from long cxer- 
cislng his great virtues and exhibiting to the world the light of his genius, which wad already known to fame." 
He was mortally wounded in a skirmish near Gaftavete, in the year 1479. 

The name of Kodrigo Manrique, the father of the poet, Gonde de Parades and Maestre de Santiago, is well 
known in Spanish history and song. He died in 147tt ; aooofding Co Mariana, in the town of UclAs ; but, accord- 
ing to the poem of hiM son, in Ooafia. It was his death that called forth the poem upon which ra-^ts the literary 
reputation of the younger Manrique. In the language of his historian, '• Don Jorge Manrique, in an elegant Ode, 
full of poetic beauties, rich embellishments of geniu^ and high moral reflections, mouniod the death of bis father 
as with a funeiul hyma/^ This praise is not exaggerated. Ta3 pje.n U a m > lol in ics kind. Its conception is 
■olemn and beautiful ; and, in accordance with it, the style moves on,— calm, dignified, and majeatic.] 



COPLAS DE MANRIQUB. 

FROM THB 8PAXI8IL 

LET the lioal her slnmbers break, 
Let thought be quickened, and awake ; 
Awake to see 

How soon this life is past and gone, 
And death comes eoftly stealing on, 
How silently ! 

Swiftly onr pleasures glide away, 
Our hearts recall the (Ustant day 
With many aigha ; 
The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, bat the past — the past, 
More highly prize. 

Onward its coarse the present keeps, 
Onward the constant current sweeps, 
Till life is done ; 

And, did we judge of time aright, 
The past and future in their flight 
Would be as one. 

Let no one fondly dream again, 
That Hope in all her shadowy train 
Will not decay ; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Remembered like a tale that's told. 
They pass away. 

Our lives are riyers, gliding free 
To that im fat homed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave ! 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Boll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 
And tinkling rilL 
There all are equal ; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Ue oJm and still. 

1 will not here invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 
The deathless few : 

Fiction enuoes and deceives, 

And, sprinkled 6*eT her fragrant leaves 

Lies poisonous dew. 

* 

To One alone my thoughts arise. 

The Eternal Truth, the Good and Wise, 

To Him I cry, 

Who shared on earth our common lot, 

But the world oomprehended not 

His deity. 



This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 
Which leads no traveller's foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-plaoe, 
Life is the running of the race, 
We reach the goal 

When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul. 

Did we bnt use it as we ought. 

This world would school each wandering thonght 

To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul bevond the sky. 

Up to that better worla on high, 

For which we wait. 

Tea, the glad messengAr of love. 
To guide us to our home above. 
The Saviour came ; 
Bom amid mortal cares and fears, 
He BufTered in this vale of teaoi 
A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
The bubbles we pursue on earth. 
The shapes we chase, 
Amid a world of treachery ! 
They vanish ere death shuts the eye. 
And leave no trace. 

Time steals them from us, chances strange, 

Disastrous accident, and change. 

That come to all ; 

Even in the most exalted state. 

Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate ; 

The strongest f alL 

Tell me, the charms that lovers seek 
In the clear eye and blushing cheek, 
The hues that plav 
0*er rosy lip and brow of snow. 
When boary age approaches slow. 
Ah, where are they ? 

The cunning skill, the curious axt\ 
The glorious strexigth that youth imparts 
In life's first stage ; 
These shall become a heavy weight, 
When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of Gothic name. 
Heroes emblazoned high to famei. 
In long array ; 
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How, in the onward oonrsQ of time, 
The landmarkB of that race sublime 
Were swept away I 

Some, the degraded slaves of lust, 
Prostrate ana tiampled in the dust, 
Shall rise no more ; 
Others, by guilt and crime, maintain 
The scutcheon, tnat, without a stain, 
Their fathers bore. 

Wealth and the high estate of pride, 

With what uu timely Bpeed they glide. 

How soon depart ! 

Hid not the shadowy phantoms stay, 

Vhe vassals of a mistress they, 

Of fickle heart. 

These G^fts in Fortune^s hands are found ; 
Her swift revolving wheel turns round, 
And they are gone ! 
No rest the inconstant goddess knows, 
But changing, and without repose, 
8till huxrf^s on. 

Even could the hand of avarice save 
Its gilded baubles, till the grave 
Reclaimed its prey, 
Let none nn such poor hopes relv ; 
Life, like an empty dream, flits by. 
And where are they * 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the dust. 
They fade and die ; 
But, in the life beyond the tomb, 
They seal the immortal spirit's doom 
Eternally ! 

The pleasures and delights, which mask 
In treacherous smiles life's serious task. 
What are they, all, 
But the fleet coursers of the chase, 
And death an ambush in the race, 
Wherein we fall V 

Ko foe, no dangerous pass, we heed. 
Brook no delay, but onward speed 
With loosened rein ; 
And, when the fatal snare is near. 
We strive to check our mad career, 
But strive in vain. 

Could we new charms to a^^e impatt, 
And fashion with a cimning art 
The human face, 

As we can clothe the soul with light. 
And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, 

How busily each passing hour 
8hould we exert that magic power. 
What ardor show, 
To deck the sensual slave of sin. 
Yet leave the f reeborn soul within. 
In weeds of woe ! 

Monarchs. the powerful and the strong, 

Famous in history and in song 

Of olden time, 

Baw, by the stem decrees of fate, 

Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 

Their race sublime. 

Who is the champion ? who the strong ? 

Pontiff and priest, and sceptred throng? 

On these shall fall 

As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stavs the shepherd's breath 

Beside his stall. 



I speak not of the Trojan name, 

Neither its glory nor its shame 

Has met our eyes ; 

Nor of Rome's great and glorious dead. 

Though we have heard so oft, and read. 

Their histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so long ago, 
Nor how they rolled ; 
Our theme shall be of yesterday. 
Which to oblivion sweeps away. 
Like days of old. 

Where is the King, Don Juan ? Where 

Each royal prince and noble heir 

Of AragonV 

Where are the courtly gallantries? 

The deeds of love and high emprise, 

In battle done ? 

Tourney and jouet, that charmed the eye, 
And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 
And nodding plume. 
What were they but a pageant scene ? 
What but the garlands, gay and green. 
That deck the tomb? 

Where are the high-bom dames, and where 
Their gay attire, and jewelled hair, 
And odors sweet ? 

Wliere are the gentle knights, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love's ardent flame, 
Low at their feet ? 

Where is the song of Troubadour ? 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 

They loved of yore ? 

Where is the mazy dance of old. 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold. 

The dancers wore ? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride ; 
O, in what winning smiles arrayed. 
The world its various pleasures laid 
His throne beside ! 

But O how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so soft a smile 
But to betray ! 

She, that had been his friend before, 
Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away. 

The countless gifts, the stately walls, 

The royal palaces, and halls 

All filled with gold ; 

Plate with armorial bearings wrought. 

Chambers with ample trcajsures fraugni 

Of wealth untold ; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright. 
And gallant lord, and stalwart knight, 
In rich array, 

Where" shall we seek them now ? Alas ! 
Like the bright dewdrops on the grass, 
They passed away. 

His brother, too, whose factions zeal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 
Unskilled to reign ; 
What a gay, briUiant court had he. 
When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train ! 

But he was mortal : and the breath. 

That flamed from the hot forge of Death, ' 

Blasted his years ; 
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Jadgment of God ! thai flame by thee, 
When raging fierce and fearfully, 
Was qaenched in tears ! 

Spain*« haoghty Constable, the tme 
And gallant Master, whom we knew 
Most loved of all ; 
Breathe not a whisper of his pride^ 
He on the gloomy scaffold died, 
IgnobU fall! 

The coantless treasores of his care. 

His villages and villas fair, 

His mighty power. 

What were taey all bat grief and shames 

Tears and a broken heart, when came 

The parting hoar ? 

His other brothers, proud and high, 
Masters, who, in prosperity, 
Might rival kinss ; 
Who made the bravest and the best 
The bondsmen of their high behest, 
Their underlings ; 

What was their prosperoos estate 
When high exalted and elate 
With power and pride ? 
Wnat, but a transient gleam of light, 
A flame, which, glaring at its height, 
Grew dim and d^ed f 

So many a duke of royal name, 
Marqais and count of spotless fame. 
And baron brave, 

Taat might the sword of empire wield. 
All these, O Death, hast thou concealed 
In the dark grave ! 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms, 
In peaceful days, or war's alarms, 
When thou Host show, 
O Death, thy stern and angry face, 
One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow. 

Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard flaunting high. 
And flag displayed ; 
High battlements intrenched around. 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And palisade. 

And covered trench, secure and deep. 

All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee. 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath. 

And thy strong shi^s pursue their path 

Unerringly. 

O World ! so few the vears we live. 

Would that the life woich thou dost give 

Were life indeed ! 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hoar is when at last 

The soul is freed. 

Our days are covered o*er with grief. 

And sorrows neither few nor brief 

Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate uf real good. 

Within this cheerless solitude 

No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears. 
And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 
Or dark despair ; 
Midway so many toils appear. 
That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 



I Thy goods are bought with many a groan, 

I By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

i And weary hearts ; 

I Fleet-footed is the approach of woe. 

But wita a lingering siep and slow 

Its form depaita. 

And he, the good man*s shield and shada| 

To whom all hearts their homage paid. 

As Virtue's son, 

Koderic Manriqne, he whose name 

la written on the scroll of Fame, 

Spain*B champion ; 

Hia aignal deeds and prowess high 

Demand no pompous eulogy, 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Why should their praise in verse be rang ? 

The name, that dwells on evezy tongue, 

No minatrel needs. 

To friends a friend ; how kind to aU 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief ! 
To foes how stem a foe was he ! 
And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a chief ! 

What prudence with the old and wise : 

What grace in youthful gayeties; 

In all how sage ! 

Benignant to the serf and slave, 

He showed the base and wisely bravo 

A lion's rage. 

His was Octavian^s prosperous star. 

The rush of Ctesar's conquering car 

At battle's call ; 

His, Scipio's virtue ; his, the skill 

And the indomitable will 

Of Hannibal 

Hia was a Tra|an*s ^oodneas, hia 

A TituH* noble chantiea 

And righteous laws ; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 

Of Tully, to maintain the right 

In truth's just cause ; 

The clemency of Antonine, 
Anrelius' countenance divine. 
Firm, gentle, still; 
The eloquence of Adrian, 
And Theodofiius' love to man, 
And generous will ; 

In tented field and bloody fray. 
An Alexander's vigorous sway 
And stem command ; 
The faith of ConRtantine ; ay, moro, 
The fervent love Gamillus boio 
His native land. 

He left no well-filled treasury, 

He heaped no pile of riches high, 

Nor massive plate ; 

He fought the Moors, and, in their fall, 

(^ity and tower and castled wall 

Were his estate. 

Upon the hard-f ought battle-ground. 
Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
A common nave ; 

And there trie warrior's hand did ^in 
The rents, and the long vassal train, 
That conquest gave. 

And if, of old, his halls displayed 
The honored and exalted grade 
His worth had gained, 
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So, in the dark, diaaatxoiu honTf 
Brothen and bondsmen of his power 
Hia hand sustained. 

After high deeds, not left untold. 
In the stem ^rarfare, which of old 
'T was his to share, 

Suoh noble leagues he made, ihat more 
And fairer regions, than beiore, 
His guerdon wera 

These are the records, half eflkced, 

Which, with the hand of youth, he traced 

On history's page ; 

But with fresh victories he drew 

Each fading character anew 

In his old age. 

By hia unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the state, 
"E^ worth adored. 
He stood, in his high dignity, 
The proudest knight of chivalry, 
Knigbt of the Sword. 

He found his oitiea and domains 
Beneath a tyrant's galling chains 
And cruel power ; 
But, by fierce battle and blockade. 
Boon his own banner was displayed 
From every tower. 

By the tried valor of his hand, 

Hi» monarch and his native land 

Were nobly served ; 

Let Portugal repeat the story, 

And proud Castile, who shared the glory 

His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe. 

His life upon the fatal throw 

Had been cast down ; 

When he had served, with iwtriot zeal. 

Beneath the banner of Caatile, 

His sovereign's crown ; 

And done such deeds of valor strong, 
That neither history nor song 
Can count them all ; 
Then, on Ocafla's castled rock. 
Death at hie portal came to knock. 
With sudden call, 

Baying, *' Grood Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care 
With joyful mien ; 
Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armor for the fray. 
The closing scene. 

*' Since thou hast been, in battle-etrife. 

So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly fame, 

Let virtue nerve thy heart again ; 

Loud on the last stem battle-plain 

They call thy name. 

" Think not the struggle that draws near 

Too terrible for man, nor fear 

To meet the foe ; 

N^or let thy noble spirit grieve, 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 

On earth toIow. 

** A life of honor and of worth 

Has no eternity on earth, 

*T is but a name ; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leads 

To want and shame. 



^^The eternal life, beyond the sky. 
Wealth cannot purcliase, nor the Ixigh 
And proud estate ; 
The soul in dalliance laid, the spirit 
Corrupt with sin^ shall not inherit 
A joy so great. 



*^ But the ^od monk, in cloistered cell. 

Shall gain it by his book and bell. 

His prayers and tears ; 

And the brave knight^ whose arm endures 

Fierce battle, and agamst the Moors 

His standard rears. 

^^ And thou, brave knight, whose hand has ponied 

The life>blood of the Pagan horde 

O'er all the hmd, 

In heaven shalt thou receive, at length. 

The guerdon of thine earthly strength 

And dauntless hand. 

• f 
** Cheered onward by this promise sure. 
Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou dost profesSj 
Depart, thy hope is certainty. 
The third, the better life on high 
Shalt thou possess." 

** O Death, no more, no more delay ; 

My spirit longs to flee away, 

And be at rest ; 

The will of Heaven my will shall be, 

I bow to the divine decree. 

To God's behest. 

^* My soul is ready to depart, 

No thought rebels, the ooedient heart 

Breathes forth no sigh ; 

The wish on earth to linger still 

Were vain, when 't is God's sovereign wip 

That we shall die. 

" O thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 
Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst alfy 
By mortal birth, 

** And in that form didst sufTer here 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently ; 

By thy redeeming grace alone, 
And not for merits of my own, 
O, pardon me I" 

As thus the dying warrior prayed. 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind ; 
Encircled by his family. 
Watched by affection's gentle eye 
So soft and kind ; 

His soul to Him, who gave it, rose ; 

God lead it to its long repose. 

Its glorious rest ! 

And, though the warrior's sun has set, 

Its light shall linger round us yet, 

Bright, radiant, blest. 



THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF I.OPE DE VEGA. 

Shepherd ! who with thine amorous, sylvan song 
Hast broken the slumber that encompassed me. 
Who mad'st thy crook from the accursed tree, 
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On which thy powexfol amiB were stretohed so 

long! 
Ijead me to mercv^B ever-flowing fountainfi ; 
For thou my shepherd, giuurd, and guide shait 

be; 
I will obey thy voice, and vrait to aee 
Thy feet all-beautifiU npon the moantaina. 
Hear, Shepherd! thou who for thy flock art 

dying, 
O, wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 
Bejoicest at the contrite sinner^s vow. 
O^ait ! to thee my weary soul is cryinff, 
Wait for me ! Yet why ask it, when I see, 
With feet nailed to the cross, thou'rt waiting 

still for me I 



TO-MORROW. 

FBOM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DB VEOA. 

Lord, what am I, that, with unceasing care, 
Thou didst seek after me, that thou didst wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate. 
And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

O strange delusion ! that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude's unkindly frost 
Has chilled the blee ling wounds upon thy feet. 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

^'Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt 

see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee !" 

And, O ! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
"To-morrow we will open," 1 replied. 
And when the morrow came I answered still, 
"To-monow." 



THE NATIVE LAKD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DB ALDANA. 

Clear fount of light ! mv native land on high, 
Bright with a gK)zy that shall never fade ! 
Mansion of ti'uth ! without a veil or shade, 
Thy holy quiet meets the spirit* s eye. 

There dwells the soul in its ethereal essence, 
Gasping no lonser for lifers feeble breath ; 
But, sentinelled in heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eve beholds, vet fears not, death. 

Beloved country I banished from tinr shore, 
A itranser in this prison-house of clay. 
The exiled spirit weeps and nighs for thee ! 

Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 
Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way, 
Tliat, whither love aspires, there shall my 
dwelling be. 



THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF FftANCISCO DB ALDANA. 

O Lord ! who seest, from yon starry height. 
Centred in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in me what once was 
bright ! 

Eternal Sun ! the warmth which thou hast given. 
To cheer life's flowery April, fast decays ; 
Yet, in the hoary winter of my days. 
Forever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 



Celestial King ! O let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 

As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there^ 
And owes its being to the gazer's eye. 



THE BROOK. 



FROM THE SPANISH. 



Ladgh of the mountain ! — l^re of bird and tred 
Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of the mom I 
The soul of Aprd, unto whom are bom 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee ! 
Although, where'er thy devious current strays, 
The Up of earth with gold and silver teems. 
To me thv clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd^i 
gaze. 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal, let the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles 
count ! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy cnr- 
rent ! 
O sweet simplicity of days ([one by ! 
Thou shun^bt the haunts ot man, to dwell in 
limpid fount! 



THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

FROM DANTE. PURGATORIO, IL 

And now, behold ! as at the approach of morn- 
ing. 
Through the gross vapors, Mars grows fiery red 
Down in the west upon the oceah floor, 

Appeared to me, — may I again behold it I 
A light along the sea, so swiftly coming, 
Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled. 

And when therefrom I had withdrawn a little 
Mine eyes, that I might question mv conductor. 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 

I knew not what of white, ana underneath, 
Little by little, there came forth another. 

My master yet had uttered not a word, 
W hile the first whiteness into wings unfolded ; 
But, when he clearly recognized the pilot, 

He cried aloud: ** Quick, quick, and bow the 
knea I 
Behold the Angel of God ! fold up thy hands ! 
Henceforward shalt thou see such ofiioers ! 

See, how he scorns all human arg^uments, 
So that no oar he wants, nor otner sail 
Than his own wings, between so distant shores ! 

See, how he holds them, pointed straight to 
heaven. 
Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, 
That do not moult themselves like mortal 
hairl*' 

And then, as nearer and more near us came 
The Bird of Heaven, more glorious he ap- 
peared. 
So that the eye could not sustain his presence. 

But down I cast it ; and he came to shore 
With a small vessel, gliding swift and light, 
So that the water swallowed naught thereof. 

Upon the stem stood the Celestial Pilot ! 
Beatitude seemed written in his face ! 

. And more than a hundred spirits sat within. 

'* In exiiu Israel de .i£gypto ! *' 
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Thua sang they all together in one voice, 
With whatso in that Psaiin is after written. 
Then made he sign of hoiy rood upon thent, 
Whereat all cast themseivea upon the shore, 
And ho departed swiftly as he c^me. 



THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 

FROM DANTE. PUROATOKIO, XXVIIL 

LONOIKO already to seiirch in and round 
The heavenly forest, dense and living-green, 
Which tempered to the eves the new-born day, 
Withouten more delay I lett the bank. 
Crossing the level country, slowiy, slowly. 
Over the boU, that everywhere breathed fra- 
^ance. 
A genUy- breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, smote me upon the forehead. 
No heavier blow, than of a pleasant breeze, 
Whereat the tremulous bt*anGhes readily 
Did all of them bow downward towards that 

side 
Where its first shadow casts the Holy Moun- 
tain; 
Yet not from their upright direction bent 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should cease thj practice of their tuneful art ; 
But, with full-throated joy, the hours of prime 
Singing received they in the midst of foliage 
That made monotonous burden to their rhymes. 
Even as from branch to branch it gathering 
swells, 
Through the pine forests on the shore of 

Chiassi, 
When ^oluB unlooses the Sirocco. 
Already my slow steps had led me on 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could see no more the place where I had en- 
tered. 
And lo ! my further course cut oflT a river. 

Which, tow'rds the left hand, with its little 

waves, 
Bent down the grass, that on its margin sprang 
All waters that on earth most limpid are. 
Would seem to have within themselves some 

mixture. 
Compared with that, which nothing doth con- 
ceal. 
Although it moves on with a brown, brown cur- 
rent. 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 



BEATRICE. 

FROM DANTE. PUROATORIO, XXX., XXXI. 

Even as the Blessed, at the final summons, 
Shall rise up quickened, each one from his grave, 
Wearing agam the garments of the flesh, 

So, upon that celestial chariot. 

A hundred rose ad vocem tanii senis^ 
Minis bi'rs and messengers of life eternal. 

They all were saying, ''^BenedicUis qui venis^^^ 
And scattering flowers above and round about, 
'*J/a;ii6»M o date lUia plenis.^'* 

Oft have I seen, at the approach of day, 
The orient sky all stained with roseate hues, 
And the other heaven with light serene adorned. 

And the sun's face uprising, overshadowed. 
So that, by temperate influence of vapors. 
The eye sustained his aspect for long while ; 



Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, 
Which from those hands angelic were thrown 

up. 
And aown descended inside and without, 

With crown of olive o'er a snow-white veil. 
Appeared a lady, under a green mantle, 
Vested in colors of the living flame. 

• • •  •  

Even as the snow, among the living rafters 
Upon the back of Italv, congeals. 
Blown on and beaten oy Sclavonian winds, 

And then, dissolving, filters through itself, 
Whene'r the land, that loses shadow, breathes. 
Like as a taper melts before a fire, 

Even such I was, without a sigh or tear, 
Before the song of those who chime forever 
After the chiming of the eternal spheres ; 

But, when I heard m those sweet melodies 
Compassion for me, more than had they said, 
*'0 wherefore, lady, dost thou thus consumti 
himv" 

The ice, that was about my heart congealed. 
To air and water chang^, and, in my anguish. 
Through lips and eyes came gushing fiom my 
breast. 

• •*••• 

Confusion and dismay, together mingled, 

Forced such a feeble "Yes I " out of my mouth. 
To understand it one had need of sight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when 't is discharged. 
Too tenselv drawn the bow-string and the bow, 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark ; 

So I gave way beneath this heavy burden. 
Gushing forth into bitter tean and sighs. 
And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its passagb. 



spRma 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES D'ORLEANB. 
XV. CENTURY. 

Gentle Spring ! in sunshine clad. 

Well dost thou thy power display ! 
For Winter maketh the light heurt sad. 

And thou, thou makest the sad heart gay. 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy train, 
The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the 

rain ; 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter giveth the fields and the trees, so old, 

Ti.elr oeards of icicles and snow ; 
And the rain, it raineth so &5t and cold. 

We must cower over the embers low ; 
And, snugly housed from the wind and weather. 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 
But the storm retires, and the sky grows clear. 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with a mantle of cloud ; 
But, Heaven bo praised, thy step is nigh ; 
Thou tearest away the mournful shroud. 
And the earth looks bright, and Wintsr surly. 
Who has toiled for naught both late and early, 
Ih banished afar by the new-born year. 
When thy merry step draws near. 



THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father's &oe. 

Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have pressed I 
Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 

Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother's breast. 



THE GEATE.-KIN6 CHEISTUN. 



lb thw, defend ; 



Wore not liii chteii the i 
WonldjQuiu 



O^beD ihall be, for whom I aigb in tud, 
Beiide me mtcb to aea tbjf vrudng imile f 



Bo Ihoa dwU In meold, InU InU oold 



- THE GRAVEL 
ntOH TBS 1 



For thee wu & houw boilt 
En thoD vrut bom. 
For thee wu  moald meuit 
Era tboa of motfaer oamett. 

Sot ita depth mewoied. 

How long it shall be. 
Now I bnag tfaee 
Where thduiholt be; 
Now I sbatl metuure the^ 
Apd the mould if terwurdg. 



When thou art therein. 
The heel-wayi ace h>w. 
The aide-wavB unhigh. 
The roof it built 
Thy brea>t fall nigh. 
Bo thon ebalt in moold 
DweU fnll cold. 
Dimlf uid dork. 

Dooileni i> tbat honse. 
And dsrk it ie within ; 
There thou art fast detuned 
And Death balb the key. 



Loatluome ii that earth-hooM, 
And grim within to dwell 
Then thou ahalt dwell. 
And womu ihall dinda theek 

Tbni thon art lud, 
And lesveet thy friend* i 
Thoa liaat no friend, 
WbowiUoometothee, 



And batef ol to ue. 



KING CHRI8TIAH. 
1 RATIONAL SONS OF DEHHABK. 
U THK DANISH OP JOaiNNIEB RTALDk 



'nirongh Ootbio helm and brain it poiaac 
Then unk each hoiitOe hoik and mut, 

In mist and smoke. 

II ted they, "fly.hewhooan 
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THE HAPPIEST LAND. —THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 



Nils Juel gave heed to the tempest^s roar. 

Now is the hour ! 
He hoisted his blood-red flaff onoe more, 
And smote upon the foe fuU sore, 
And shouted loud, through the tempest's roar, 

" Now is the tour ! " 
** Ply ! " shouted they, " for shelter fly ! " 
Of Denmark's Juel who can defy 

The power?" 

North Sea ! a glimpse of Wessel rent 

Thy murky sky ! 
Then champions to thine arms were sent; 
Terror uid Death glared where hp went ; 
From the waves was heard a w£il, that rent 

Thy murky sky ! 
From Denmark, thunders Tordenskior, 
Let each to Heaven commend his soul, 

And fly I 

Path of the Dane to &me and might ! 

Dark-rolling wave ! 
Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 
Goes to meet danger with despite, 
Pfoudly as thou the tempest's might, 

Dark-rolling wave ! 
And amid pleasures and alarms, 
And war and victory, be thine arms 

Hy grave I 



THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FROM THE OEBMAN. 

There sat one day in quiet. 

By an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fellows. 

And dnmk the precious wine. 

The landlord's daughter filled their cups, 

Around the rustic board ; 
Then sat they all so oalm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 

But, when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 
And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 

**Long live the Swabian land ! 

*^The greatest kingdom upon earth 

Cannot with that compare ; 
With all the stout and hardy men 

And the nut-brown maidens there/* 

** Ha ! " cried a Saxon, laughing, 
And dashed his beard with wine ; 

^* I had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thine ! 

^* The goodliest land on all this earth, 

It is the Saxon land ! 
There have I as manv maidens 

As fingers on this Land ! " 

*^ Hold your tongues! both Swabian and Saxon!" 

A bold Bohemian cries ; 
*'If there's a heaven upon this earth. 

In Bohemia it lies. 

" There the tailor blows the flute, 

And the cobbler blows the honi, 
And the miner blows the bugle, 

Over mountain gorge and bourn. " 

• • • • • 

And then the landlord's daughter 

Up to heaven raised her hand, 
And said : ^* Ye may no more contend, — 

There lies the happiest land ! *' 



THE WAVE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF TIEDGB. 

"Whither, thou tarbid wave? 
Whither, with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou ? ^* 

" I am the Ware of Life, 
Stained with my margin's dust; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea's immensity. 
To wash from mo the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time." 



THE DEAD. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF STOCEJfANN. 

How they so softly rest, 
All they the holy ones, 
Unto whose dwelling-plaoe 
Now doth my soul draw near I 
How they so softly rest, 
All in their silent graves. 
Deep to corruption 
Slowly down-sinking ! 

And they no longer weep. 
Here, where complaint is still ! 
And thev no longer feel, 
Here, wnere all gladness flies ! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly o'ershadowed, 
Until the Angel 
Calls them, they slumber I 



THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MCLLEB. 

" The rivers rush into the sea. 

By castle and town they go ; 
The windfi behind them merrily 

Their noisy trumpets blow. 

" The clouds are passing far and high. 

We little birds in them play ; 
And everything, that can sing and fly, 

Goes with us, and far away. 

*^ I greet thee, bonny boat ! WhitheF, or whence^ 
With thy fluttering golden band ? "— 

" I greet thee, little bird ! To the wide sea 
I ha&te from the narrow land. 

*' Pull and swollen is every sail ; 

I see no longer a hill, 
I have trusted all to the sounding gale. 

And it will not let me stand stilL 

"And wilt thou, little bird, go with ns? 

Thou mayest stand on the mainmast tall* 
For full to sinking is my house 

With merry companions all." — 

** I need not and seek not company, 

Bonny boat, I can sing all alone ; 
For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 

Bonny boat, I have wings of my own. 



WHITHER.— THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 



^ 



*^ High over the aaUi, high over the mast, 

Who shall gainsay these joys ? 
When thv merry oompaniona are still, at last, 

Thon shalt hear the sound of my voice. 

" Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 

God bless them every one I 
I dart away, in the bright bine day, 

And the golden fields of the snn. 

^* Tbos do I sing my wearv song. 
Wherever the f onr winds blow ; 
And this same song, my whole life Ions, 
9^ Neither Poet nor Printer mayknow. ' 



WHITHER? 

FROM THE OEKV AN OF MULLEB. 

I mcARD a brooklet gushing 

From its rooky fountain near, 
Down into the valley mshing. 

So fresh and wondrons olear. 

I know not what came o'er me, 

Nor who the counsel gave : 
But I must hasten downward, 

All with my pilgrim-stave ; 

Downward, and ever farther. 

And ever the brook beside ; 
And ever fresher murmured, 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going ? 

Whither, O brooklet, say ! 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur. 

Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur ? 

That can no murmur be ; 
*T is the water-nymphs, that are Mwging 

Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 

And wander merrily near ; 
The wheels of a mill are going 

In every brooklet clear. 



BEWARE ! 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

I KNOW a maiden fair to see, 

Take care ! 
She can both false and friendly be, 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee I 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown. 

Take care ! 
She gives a side-glance and looks down. 

Beware I Beware ! 

Trust her not. 
She is fooling thee ! 

And she has hair of a golden hue. 

Take care ! 
And what she says, it is not true, 

Beware ! Beware 1 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee I 



She has a bosom as white as snow, 

Take care ! 
She knows how much it is best to 8hoi», 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee I 

She gives thee a garland woven fidr, 

Take care ! 
It is a f oors-cap for thee to wear. 

Beware I Beware I 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee I 



SONO OF THE BELL. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Bei.l ! thou soundest merrily, 
When the bridal party 

To the church doth hie ! 
Bell ! thon soundest*solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning, 

Fields deserted lie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily ; 
Tellest thon at evening, 

Bed-time draweth nigh ! 
Bell ! thou soundest moumf nUy^ 
Tellest thou the bitter 

Parting hath gone by ! 

Say ! how canst thon mourn f 
How canst thon rejoice ? 

Thou art but metal dull I 
And yet all our sorrowings, 
And all our rejoicings. 

Thou dost feel them all I 

€rod hath wonders many. 
Which we cannot fathom. 

Placed within thy form ! 
When the heart is sinking. 
Thou alone canst raise it. 

Trembling in the storm I 



THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

**Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 

That Castle by the Sea ? 
Golden and red above it 

The clouds float gorgeously. 

**And &in it would stoop downward 

To the mirrored wave below ; 
And fain it would soar upward 

In the evening^s crimson glow.** 

" Well have I seen that castle, 

That Castle by the Sea, 
And the moon above it standing. 

And the mist rise solemnly.^* 

*^ The winds and the waves of ooean. 

Had they a merry chime ? 
Didst thou hear, from those lofty ohamben, 

The harp and the minstrel's rhyme ? " 

** The winds and the waves of ocean, 

They rested quietly. 
But I neard on the gale a sound of wail, 

And tears came to mine eye." 
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TUB BLACK KNIGHT.— L'ENVOI. 



** And Baw^st thou on the tarrets 
The King and his royal bride ? 

And the wave of their orimson mantles ? 
And the golden crown of pride ? 

•* Led they not forth, in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden there ? 
.Resplendent as the morning sun, 

Beammg with golden hair ? " 

** Well saw I the ancient parenta, 

Without the crown of pride ; 
They were moving slow, m weeds of woe, 

No maiden was by their side I " 



THE BtiACK KNIGHT. 

^OM TH^ GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

^T WAS Pentecosf, the Feast of Gladness, 
When woods and fields put off all sadness, 

Thus began the King and spake 
*' So from the halls 
Of ancient Hofburg's walls, 

A luxuriant Spring shall break. " 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 
Wave the crimson banners proudly, 

From balcony the King looked on ; 
In the play of spears. 
Fell all the cavaliers. 

Before the monarches stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight 
Bode at last a sable Knight. 

'^Sir Knight! your name and scutcheon, 
savr 
'* Should I speak it here, 
Ye would Rtand aghast with fear ; 

I am a Prince of mighty sway ! ** 

When he rode into the lists. 

The arch of heaven grew black with mists, 

And the castle 'gan to rock ; 
At the first blow, 
Fell the youth from saddle-bow, 

Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the dances. 

Torch-light through the hi^h halls glances ; 

Waves a mighty shadow m ; 
With manner bland 
Doth ask the maiden's hand, 
- Doth witn her the dance begin. 

Danced in sable iron sark. 
Danced a measure weird and dark, 

Coldly clasped her limbs around ; 
From breast and hair 
Down fall from her the fair 

Flowerets, faded, to the ground. 

To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame ; 

'Twixt son and daughter all distraught, 
With mournful mind 
The ancient King reclined. 

Gazed at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did^look, 
But the guest a beaker took : 

** Golden wine will xaake you whole ! " 
The children drank. 
Gave many a courteous thank : 

*^ O, that draught was very cool ! " 



Each the father's breast embraces. 
Son and daughter ; and their faces 

Colorless grow utterly ; 
Whichever way 
Looks the fear-struck father gray, 

He beholds his children die. 

*' Woe ! the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth ; 

Take me, too, the joyless father ! '* 
Spake the grim Guest, 
From his hollow, cavernous breast : 

*' Roses in the spring I gather ! " 



SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FUOM THE GERMAN OF SALI8. 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darklv gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on tne strajid. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, O thither, 

Into the Silent Land 9 



Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection ! Tender morning visions 

Of beauteous souls ! The Future s pledge 

band ! 
Who in Life's battle firm doth stand. 
Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land I 

O Land I O Land ! 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 

To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great Departed, 

Into the Silent Land ! 



and 



K EN VOL 

Ye voices, that arose 

After the Evening's close. 

And whispered to my restless heart repose ! 

Go, breat.he it in the ear 

Of all who doubt and fear, 

And say to them, *' Be of good cheer I ** 

Ye sounds, so low and calm, 
That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel's psalm I 

« 

Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

Of the pine forest, dark and hoar I 

Tongues of the dead, not lost. 
But speaking from death's frost. 
Like fiery tongues at Pentecost ! 

Glimmer, as.fimeral lamps, 
Amid the chills and damps 
Of the vast plain where Death encamps I 



THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 



BALLADS A^D OTHEB POEMS. 



Bound Toirer Bt 



THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 

"8pbak! speak! than fearful gii«t ! 
Wbo. with thy hollow breut / 
Still in rude amior dreat, 

ComnC to dsimt me ] 
Wrapt net in Eoatern balmi. 
Bat witb thy aeshleu palmii 
Stretcbed, a> if aikin{[ alma, 

Wb; doit thou haunt mo * " 

Tben. from tbou cavernoaa eyea 
Pale flashes eeemed to rise, 
A* when the Northern skiaa 

Gleam in December: 
And, like Hie wat-'r'a Bow 
Under Deoember'a anovr. 
Came a dull voice of woe 

Prom the heart'a chamber. 

"IwaaaViMngold! 

My deeds, though manifold. 

No Skald in Bong haa told, 

No Saga tanght thoe I 
Take heed, that in thy Terse 



" Fat in the Northern land, 
By the wild Baltic'n ittrand, 
1, with my ohilrtiah baud, 

Tamed the gerfalcon : 
Anil, with mv akatvn faat-bonnd. 
Skimmed the half -frozen Soand, 
That the poor whimpering hound, 

Trembled to walk on. 

" Oft to bia froien lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear. 
While from my paUi the hare 

Fled liks a ihadow ; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf s bark, 
tTntil the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadoir. 



led; 



" But when T older 
Joining a oomair'H ( 
O'or the dark sea I 

With the maraud. 
Wild was the life » 
Many the souls that spe. 
Many the hearts that bli 

By onr stem arden. 

"Many a wassail-bout 



"Once as I told in gl«e 
Tales oi thi- stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me. 

Burning yet tender ; 
And as the white !tars ahins 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 

Pell their soft splendor. 

" I cooed the blue-eved maid. 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest's aliade 



Fluttered hrr little breast, 

Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 

" Bright in her father's hall 
Shields gleamed upon the waQ, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 

Charting his glory ; 
When of old Hildehtand 
I asked his daughter's hand, 
Mnt« did the tninstrela stand 

To hear my story. 



90 THE SEELETOy IN AKHOB. 


" Whila the brown kIs ha qniStd, 


'■And aatocatoh the gale 






And H the wiad-guita wsft 




The *»-fo.m brightly, 


Death without quarter ! 


So the load Uueb ot xxira. 


Mid-diipa with iron heel 


Oot of thaw hpi unihom. 


Straok we her ttbe of fteel ; 


Prum the deep drinldnB-lioni 


Down ber black hulk did i^el 


BlBWlbefwui. lightly. 


Through the black watei t 


" 8be w« « Prinoe'. child. 




1 bat a Viking wild, 

And tho-fh ^e blu.hed utd nldlwl. 




Seekiiig aome rocky haunt, 

With hi. prey laSen, 
Bo toward the opcD main. 


Bhonld not the dove no white 


PoUow the Ha-mew'i flight, 


Beating to ub again, 


Why did they leave that night 


Bote I the maiden. 


"ScaicehadlpottoH*. 


" Three weeka we wettward boHL 


And when the .totm waa o'er. 


Pure.t of Jl wa. .he ' 


Cloud-tike we naw the nhoie 


Among the Norwrnen 1 


Stretching to leeward ; 


When on the white (ea-atcand, 


There for mv lady'n bower 


Waving hii armed hand, 


Built ! the lofty tower. 


Saw we old Hildebrand, 


Which, to Ihia very hour, 
Stuida looking aeaward. 




"ThoD Uuncbed they to the bUrt, 


" There lived we many yeara ; 


Bent like a reed each maat, 


Time dried the maiden's teara ; 


Yet «-e were gaining f»at. 


Bhe had forgot her feara, 


When the wind hiledoi; 


She WM a mother i 


And with a audden flaw 


Death clo«^d ber mild bloe ejtm. 


Came round the guity Bkaw, 


Under that tower aheliea; 


Bo that our foe we *aw 


Ke'er aball the eun ariia 


Unghaa he hailed na. 


On inch another 1 



Iti* tklppu he itood ba^dt t 



WRECK OP THE HESPERUS. 



" Still grew m; bosom then, 
Btill M > atagnut fen 1 
Hateful to ma were men. 

The inDlioht batetnl ! 
In the net loreit here, 
Ckd in m; warlike gear, 
P(il I npon m; ipear. 

O, death wae giatef ol t 



" Tbai, uaiDSd with aamj loan. 
Bunting tlieae pruon b&rs. 
Up to it. .native .tar. 



THB WBBCE OF THE HESPERUS. 



And the akipiwt bed token hi* little lUaghtir, 

To beu him company. 

Blue were her eree ae the furj-Bax, 
Her oheeks'like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white ae tbe hawthorn bodl, 
That ope in the month of May. 

^nie ikipper he atood beaide the helm, 

Hi* pipe wu in hie month, 
And be watched how the leeiiaR flaw did blow 

Trie amoko now Weit, now Sonth. 

Then op and ai 

HadiaUed ._ _. , 

"I piay Ulee, pat into yonder port, 

Foe I feai a horricaue. 

" Last ni^t, tbe moon bad a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we aee ! " 
Tbe eklpper, he blew a whifTfrom hia pipe. 

And a aocsnfal laogh laugbed he. 

Colder and lender blew the wind, 

A gale fram the Koi^heait, 

. The enow fell hiaaing in tbe brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeaat. 

Down oune the itorm, and imote amain 

The Teasel in iU atreagth ; 
She ahnddered and paoaed.likc a frightened iteed, 

Then leaped her oable'e length. 

** Come hither I come hither I mj little daughter, 

And do not tremble ao ; 
For I can weather the rougheat gale 

That ever wind did blow." 

Be wrapped her wann in bis aeunan'i ocat 

Be ent a rope from a broken apar, 
And boDndher to themait. 



' O father 1 I hear the ohnroh-beUs ring, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
> T ie a fog-bell on a rock-bonnd coast I "- 

And he steered for ths open sea. 

" O father ! I hear the aonnd of gnas, 
O aay, what may it be ? " 
' Some ghip in diatreaa, that cannot Utb 
In Buch an angrj sea !" 



 O father ! T aee a glei 
O aay, what may it 

lut the father answere 
A frosen corpse wa 



lin^ light, 



Lubed totha helm, all atifTand utark, 
With hie face turned to the akiea, 

The lantern gleamed through ihc gleaming atiow 
On hia fixed and glaaiy eyea. 

Then the maiden clasped her baoda and prayed 

That aavbd she nught he ; 
And nhe thought of Christ, who itilled thewsra 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And faat through tbe midniEht dark and drcAT 
Through the whiatling sFeet and anow. 

Like a abeeted ghoit, tbe veaael awept 
Tow'rde the Reef of Norman's Woft 



3iind of the trampling enif 



The breakers ware right beneath her bow^ 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 
And a whooping billow swept the anw 

Like icicles tern htr deck. 

She itmck where the white and fleecy wstm 
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THE LUCK OF EDENHALL.— THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 



Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With toe masts went by the board ; 

LUcea vessel of glass, she stove and sank. 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman's Woe I 



THE LUCK OF BDENHALL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLA.ND. 

Of Edenhall, the youthful Lord 

Bids sound the festal trumpet's call ; 

He rises at the banquet board. 

And cries, 'mid the drunken revellers all, 

^*Now bring me the Luck of Edenhall ! ^' 

The butler hears the words with pain. 
The house's oldest seneschal. 
Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking glass of crystal tall ; 
They call it The Luck of Edenhall. 

Then said the Lord : *' This glass to praise, 

Fill with red wine from Portugal ! " 

The gray beard with trembling band obeys; 

A purple light shines over all. 

It beams from the Lack of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the Lord, and waves it light : 
^'This glass of flashing crystal tall 
Gave to my sires the Fountain-Sprite ; 
She wrote in it, If thw giants cMh fall^ 
Farewell t/ien^ Luck of EaeiihalU 

**^T was right a goblet the Fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall ! 
Deep draughts drink we right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merrv call, 
Kling \ klang ! to the Luck of Edenhall I " 

First rings it deep, and full, and mild. 
Like to the song of a nightingale ; 
Then like the roar of a torrent wild ; 
Then mutters at last like the thunder^s fall, 
The glorious Luck of EdenhalL 

**For its keeper takes a race of might, 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall ; 

It has lasted longer than is rig fit ; 

Kling ! klang ! — with a harder blow than all 

Will I try the Luck of Edenhall ! " 

As the goblet ringing flies apart, 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall ; 
And through the rift, the wild flames start ; 
The quests in dust are scattered alL 
With the breaking Luek of Edenhall t 

In storms the foe, with fire and sword ; 
He in the night had scaled the walL 
Slain bv the sword lies the youthful Lord, 
But holds in his hand the crj'stal tall, 
The shattered Luok of Edexmall. 



On the morrow the butler gropes alone, . 
The gray beard in the desert hail, 
He seeks his Lord's burnt skeleton. 
He seeks in the dismal ruin's fall 
The shards of the Luck of Edenhall 

*' The stone wall,'' saith he, '' doth fall aside, 
Down must the stately columns fall ; 
Glass is this earth's Luck and Pride ; 
In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Lack of Edenhall ! " 



THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

Sir Oluf he rideth over the plain, 

Full seven miles broad and seven miles widQ 
But never, ah never can meet with the man 

A tilt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the hillside 

A Knight full well equipped ; 
His steed was black, his helm was barred ; 

He was riding at full speed. 

He wore upon his spurs 

Twelve little golden birds ^ 
Anon he spurred his steed with a clang, 

And there sat all the birds and sang. 

He wore upon his mail 

Twelve little golden wheels ; 
Anon in eddies the wild wind blew. 

And round and round the wheels they flew. 

He wore before his breast 

A lance that was poised in rest; 
And it was sharper than diamond-stone. 

It made Sir Oiuf 's heart to gioan. 

He wore upon his helm 

A wreath of ruddy gold j 
And that gave him the Maidens Three, 

The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the Knight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down ; 

^* Art thou Christ of Heaven,*' quoth he, 
*^So will I yield me unto thee." 

*'I am not Christ the Great, 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet ; 
I am an Unknown Knight, 

Three modest Maidens have me bedight.'* 

** Art thou a Knight elected. 
And have three Maidens thee bedight ; 

So shalt thou ride a tilt this day. 
For all the Maidens' honor !" 

The first tilt they together rode 
They put their steeds to the test ; 

The second tilt they together rode. 
They proved their manhood best. 

The third tilt they together rode. 

Neither of them would Weld : 
The fourth tilt they together rode. 

They both fell on the field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain, 
And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the Maidens m the high tower, 
The youngest sorrows till death. 



I 



THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD^S SUPPER. 



FROM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP TEGNEK. 



Pbktecost, diw of reloioingf had oome. The 

church oi the yillEige 
GleamiDg stood in the moming^s aheeu. On the 

spire of the belfry, 
Decked with a brazen cock, the friendly flames 

of the Spring-son 
Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by Apos- 
tles aforetime. 
Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her 

cap crowned with roses. 
Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the 

wind and the brooklet 
Murmured gladness and peace, God's-peace! 

with lips rosy-tinted 
Whispered tae race of th3 flowers, and merry on 

balancing branches 
Birds were sinking their carol, a jubilant hymn to 

the Highest. 
Swept and clean was the churchyard. Adorned 

like a leaf -woven arbor 
Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within upon 

each cross of iron 
Hung was a fragrant garland, new twined by the 

hands of affection. 
Even the dial, that stood on a mound among the 

departed, 
(There full a hundred years had it stood), was 

embellished with blossoms. 
Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith 

and the hamlet, 
Who on his birthday is crowned by children and 

chUdren'n children, 
So stood the ancient prophet, and mute with his 

pencil of iron 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the 

time and its changes, 
While all around at his feet, an eternity slum^ 

bered in quiet. 
Also the church within was adorned, for this was 

the season 
When the young, their parents' hope, and the 

loved-ones of heaven. 
Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of 

their baptism. 
Therefore each nook and comer was swept and 

cleaned, and the dust was 
Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the 

oil-painted benches. 
There stood the church like a garden ; the Feast 

of the L3afy Pavilions 
Saw we in Imng presentment. From noble arms 

on the "^church wall 
Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher^ s 

pulpit of oak-wood 
Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod be- 
fore Aaron. 
Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and 

the dove, washed with silver. 
Under its canopy fastened, had on it a necklace 

of wind-flowers. 
But in front of the choir, ronnd the altar-piece 

painted by Hftrberg, 
Crept a garland gigantic ; and bright-curling 

tresses of angels 
Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, from out of 

the shadowy leaf-work. 
Idkewisethe lustre of brass, new-polished, blinked 

from the ceiling, 
And for lights there were lilies of Pentecost set 

in the sockets. 
8 



Loud rang the bells already; the thronging 
crowd was assembled 

Far from valleys and hills, to list to the holy 
preaching. 

Hark I then roU forth at once the mighty tones 
of the organ. 

Hover like voices from God, aloft like invisible 
spirits. 

Like as Elias in heaven, when he cast from off 
him his mantle. 

So cast off the soul its garments of earth ; and 
with one voice 

Chimed in the congr^;ation, and sang an anthem 
inmiortal 

Of the sublime Wallin, of David's harp in the 
North-land 

Tuned to the choral of Luther ; the song on its 
mighty pinions 

Took every li vmg Roul^and lifted it ffently to heaven 

And each face did shine like the Holy One's face 
upon Tabor. 

Lo ! there entered then into the church the Rev- 
erend Teacher. 

Father he hight and he was in the parish ; a 
Ghristianly plainness 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of 
seventy winters. 

Friendly was he to behold, and glad as the herald- 
ing angel 

Walked he among the crowds, but still a contem- 
plative grandeur 

Lay on his forehead as clear as on moss-covered 
gravestone a nnnbeam. 

As in his inspiration (an evening twilight that 
faintly 

Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the 
day of creation) 

Th' Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint 
John when in Patmos, 

Gray, with hi<> eyes uplifted to heaven, so seemed 
then the old man ; 

Such was the glance of his eye, and such were his 
tresses of silver. 

All the congregation arose in the pews that were 
numTOred. 

But with a cordial look, to the right and the 
left hand, the old man 

Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the in- 
nermost chancel 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Chris- 
tian service, 

Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent dis- 
courpe from the old man. 

Many a moving word and warning, that out of 
the heart came. 

Fell like the dew of the morning, like manna on 
those in the desert. 

Then, when all was finishe<^ the Teacher re- 
entered the chancel, 

Followed therein by the young. The boys on the 
right had their places. 

Delicate figures, with close-curling hair and 
cheeks rosy-blooming. 

But on the left of these there stood the tremulous 
lilies. 

Tinged with the blushing light of the dawn, the 
diffident maidens, — 

Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes oast 
down on the pavement 
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Now came, with qaestion and answer, the cate- 
chism. In the beginning 

Answered the children with troubled and falter- 
ing voice, but the old man's 

Glances of kindness encouraged them soon, and 
the doctrines eternal 

Flowed^ like the waters of foontains, so dear from 
hps unpolluted. 

Each time the answer was closed, and as oft as 
they named the Redeemer, 

Lowly lonted the boys, and lowly the maidois all 
courtesied. 

Friendly the Teacher stood, like an angel of light 
taere among them. 

And to the children explained the holy, the high- 
est, in few words, 

Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity 
always is simple. 

Both in sermon and song, a child can seize on its 
meaning. 

E^en as the green-growing bud unfolds when 
Springtide approaches, 

Leaf by leaf puts forth, and warmed, by the 
radiant sunshine, 

Blushes with purple and gold, till at last the per- 
fected blossom 

Opens its odorous chalice, and rocks with its 
crown in the breezes. 

So was unfolded here the Christian lore of salva- 
tion. 

Line b^r line from the soul of childhood. The 
fathers and mothers 

Stood behind them in tears, and were glad at the 
well-worded answer. 

Kow went the old man up to the altar;— and 

straightway transfigured 
(So did it seem unto me) was then the affectionate 

Teacher. 
lake the Lord's Prophet sublime, and awful as 

Death and as Judgment 
Stood he, the God-commissioned, the soul-search- 
er, earthward descending. 
Glances, sharp as a sword, into hearts that to Lim 

were transparent 
Shot he; his voice was deep, was low like tha 

thunder afar off. 
So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, he 

spake and he questioned. 

'*Thi8 is the faith of the Fathers, the faith the 

Apostles delivered. 
This is moreover the faith whereunto I baptized 

you, while still ve 
Lay on vour mother^s breasts, and nearer the port- 
als of heaven. 
Slumbering received yon then the Holy Church in 

its bosom : 
Wakened from sleep are ye now, and the light in 

its radiant splendor 
Downward rains from the heaven ; — ^to-day on the 

threshold of childhood 
Ejndly she frees you again, to examine and make 

your election 
For she knows naught of compulsion, and only 

conviction desireth. 
This is the hour of your trial, the turning-point 

of existence. 
Seed for the coming days; without revocation 

departeth 
Now from your lips the confession ; Bethink ye, 

before ye make answer ! 
Think not, O think not with guile to deceive the 

questioning Teacher. 
Sharp IS his eye to-day, and a curse ever rests 

upon falsehood. 
Enter not with a lie on Lifers journey ; the multi- 
tude hears you, 
Brothers and sisters and parents, what dear upon 

earth is and holy 



Standeth before your sight as a witness ; the 

Judge everlasting 
Looks from the sun down upon you, and angeU in 

waiting beside him 
Grave your confession in letters of fire upon tab- 
lets eternal. 
Thns, then, — believe ye in God, in the Father 

who this world created ? 
Him who redeemed it, the Son, and the Spirit 

where both are united f 
Will ye promise me here, (a holy promise !) to 

cherish 
God more than all things earthly, and eveiy man 

as a brother ? 
WUl ye promise me here, to confirm your faith 

by your living, 
Th^ heavenly faith of affection ! to hope, to for- 
give, and to suffer. 
Be what it may your condition, and walk before 

God in uprightness f 
Will ye promise me this before God and man ?** — 

With a clear vcice 
Answered the voung men Tes ! and Yes ! with 

lips softly-breathing 
Answered the maidens eke. Then dissolved from 

the brow of the Teacher 
Clouds wiUi the lightnings therein, and he spake 

in accents more gentle, 
Soft as the evening*s breath ; as harps by Baby* 

Ion's rivers. 

** Hail, then, hail to yon all ! To the heirdom 

of heaven be ye welcome ! 
Children no more from this day, but by covenant 

brothers and sisters ! 
Yet, — for what reason not children? Of such is 

the kingdom of heaven. 
Here upon earth an assemblage of children, in 

heaven one Father, 
Ruling them all as his household, — forgiving in 

turn and chastising, 
That is of human life a picture, as Scripture has 

taught us. 
Blest are the pure before God ! Upon purity and 

upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith ; she herself from on 

high is descended. 
Strong as a man and pure as a child, is the sum 

of the doctrine. 
Which the Divine One taught, and suffered and 

died on the cross for. 
O, as ye wander this day from childhood's sacred 

asylum 
Downwsrd and ever downward, and deeper in 

Age's chill valley, 
O, how soon will ve come, — too soon ! — and long 

to turn backward 
Up to its hUl-tops again, to the sun-illumined, 

where Judgment 
Stood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad 

like a mother. 
Gave yon her hand to kiss, and the loving heart 

was forgiven. 
Life was a play and your hands grasped after the 

roses of heaven ! 
Seventy years have I lived already ; the Father 

eternal 
Gave me gladness and care; but the loveliest 

hours of existence, 
When I have steadfastly gazed in their eyes, I 

have instantly known them. 
Known them all again;— they were my child- 
hood's acauaintance. 
Therefore take rrom henceforth, as guides in the 

paths of existence. 
Prayer, with her eyes raised to heaven, and Inno- 
cence, bride of man's childhood. 
Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from the 

world of the blessea, 
Beautiful, and in her hand a lily ; on life's roar- 
ing billows 
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SunngB ahe in safety, she heedeth them not, in the 
ship she is sleeping. 

OJmly ahe gazea around in the turmoil of men ; 
in the desert 

Angels descend and minister nnto her ; she her- 
self knoweth 

Naught of her glorious attendance ; but follows 
faithful and humble, 

Follows ao long as she may her friend ; O do not 
reject her, 

For she cometh from God and she holdeth the 
keys of the heavens. — 

Prayer is Innocence* friend ; and willingly flieth 
incessant 

^Twlxt the earth and the sky, the carrier-pigeon 
of heaven. 

Son of Eternity, fettered in Time, and an exile, 
the Spirit 

Tugs at bis chains evermore, and struggles like 
flame ever upward. 

Still he recalls with emotion his Father's mani- 
fold mansions. 

Thinks of the land of his &thers, where blos- 
somed more freshly the flowerets. 

Shone a more beautiful sun, and he played with 
the wingbd angels. 

Then grows the earth too narrow, too close ; and 
homesick for heaven 

Longs the wanderer again ; and the Spirit's long- 
ings are worship ; 

Worship is called his most beautiful hour, and its 
tongue is entreaty. 

Ah ! when the infinite burden of life descendeth 
upon us. 

Crushes to earth our hope, and, under the earth, 
in the graveyard. 

Then it is good to pray unto God ; for his sorrow- 
ing children 

Toms he ne'er from his door, but he heals and 
^ helps and consoles them. 

Yet is it better to pray when all things are pros- 
perous with us, 

Pray in fortunate days, for life's most beautiful 
Fortune 

Kneels before the Eternal's throne ; and with 
hands interfolded, 

Praises thankful and moved the only giver of 
blessings, 

Or do ye know, ye children, one blessing that 
comes not &om Heaven ? 

What has mankind forsooth, the poor ! that it has 
not received ? 

Therefore, fall in the dust and pray ! The 
seraphs adoring 

Cover with pinlona six their face in the glory of 
him who 

Hnng his masonry pendant on naught, when the 
♦world he created. 

Earth declareth his might, and the firmament 
utters his glory. 

Races blossom and die, and stars fall downward 
from heaven. 

Downward like withered leaves ; at the last stroke 
of midnight, millenniums 

Lay themselves down at his feet, and he sees 
them, but counts them as nothing. 

Who shall stand in his presence ? The wrath of 
the judge is terrific. 

CSasting the insolent down at a glance. When he 
speaks in his anger 

Hillocks skip like the kid, and mountains leap 
like the roebuck. 

Yet, — why are ye afraid, ye children ? This aw- 
ful avenger. 

Ah I is a merciful God ! God's voice was not in 
the earthquake. 

Not in the fire, nor the storm, but it was in the 
whispering breezes. 

Love is the root of creation ; Qod'a essence ; 
worlds without number 



Lie in hia boaom like children ; he made them for 

thia purpose only. ^ 

Only to love and to be loved agam, he breathed 

forth his spirit 
Into the slumber mg dust, and upright standing, 

it laid its 
Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm with a 

flame out of heaven. 
Quench, O quench not that flame ! It is the 

breath of your bein^. 
Love is life, but hatred is death. Not father, nor 

mother 
Loved you, as God has loved you ; for 't was that 

you may be h^ppy 
Gave he his only Son . When he bowed down hia 

head in the death-hour 
Solemnized Love its triumph; the saorifide then 

was completed. 
Lo ! then was rent on a sudden the veil of the tem- 
ple, dividing 
Earth ana heaven apart, and the dead from their 

sepulchres rismg 
Whispered with pallid lips and low in the ears of 

each other 
Th' answer, but dreamed of before, to creation's 

enigma, — Atonement ! 
Depths of Love are Atonement^s depths, for Love 

is Atonement. 
Therefore, child of mortality love thou the 

merciful Father ; 
Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from 

fear, but afl'ection ; 
Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the heart that 

loveth is willing ; 
Perfect was before God, and perfect is Love, 

and Love only. 
Lovest thou God as thou oughtest, then lovest 

thou likewise thy brethren ; 
One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is 

Love also. 
Bears not each human figure the godlike stamp 

on his forehead .' 
ReadcFt thou not in his face thine origin ? Is he 

not sailing 
Lobt like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he 

not guided 
By the same stars that guide thee ? Why shouldst 

thou hate then thy brother ? 
Hateth he thee, forgive ! For 't is sweet to stam- 
mer one letter 
Of the Eternal's language ; — on earth it is called 

Forgiveness I 
Knowest thou Him, who forgave, with the crown 

of thorns on his temples ? 
Earnestly prayed for his foes, for his murderers ? 

Say, dost thou know him ? 
Ah ! thou confessest his name, ao follow likewise 

his example. 
Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over 

his fallings. 
Guide the erring aright ; for the good, the heav- 
enly shepherd 
Took the lost lamb in his arms, and bore it back 

to its mother. 
This is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits 

that we know it. 
Love is the creature's welfare with God; but 

Love among mortals 
Is but an endless si^h ! He longs, and endures, 

and stands waiting, 
Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on 

hia eyelids. 
Hope, — so IB called upon earth, his recompense, — 

Hope, the befriending, 
Does what she can, for she points evermore up to 

heaven, and faithful 
Plunges her anchor's peak in the depths of the 

grave, and beneath it 
Paints a more beautiful world, a dim, but a sweet 

play of shadows ! 
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Races, better than we, have leaned on her waver- 
ing premise, 
Having naugK else bat Hope. Then praise we 

our Father in heaven. 
Him, who has given us more ; for to as has Hope 

been transfigured^ 
Groping no longer in night ; she is Faith, she is 

Uving assurance. 
Faith is enlightened Hope ; she is lights is the eye 

of affection, 
Dreams of the longing interprets, and carves 

their visions in murble. 
Faith is the sun of life ; and her countenance 

shines like the Hebrew's, 
For she has looked upon God ; the heaven on its 

stable foundation 
Draws she with chains down to earth, and the 

New Jem8al3m sinketh 
Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapors 

descending. 
There enraptured she wanders, and looks at the 

figures majestic, 
Fears not the winged crowd, in the midst of them 

all is her homestead. 
Therefore love and believe ; for works will follow 

spontaneous 
Even as day does the sun ; the Right from the 

Good is an offspring, 
Love in a bodily shape ; and Christian works are 

no more than 
Animate Love and faith, as flowers are tiie ani- 
mate Springtide. 
Works do follow us all unto God ; there stand 

and bear witness 
Not what they seemed, — ^but what they were 

only. Blessed is he who 
Hears their confession secure; they are mute 

upon earth until death's hand 
Opens the month of the silent. Ye children, 

does Death e^er alarm you ? 
Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, 

and is only 
More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips 

that are finding 
Takes he the soul and departs, and, rocked in the 

arms of affection. 
Places the ransomed child, new bora, ^fore the 

face of its father. 
Sounds of his coming already I hear, — see dimly 

his pinions, 
Swart as the ni^ht, but with stars strewn upon 

them ! I fear not before him. 
Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On 

his bosom 
Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and 

face to face standing 
Look I on God as he is,a sun unpolluted bv vapors ; 
Look on the light of the ages 1 loved, the spirits 

majestic. 
Nobler, faietter than I ; they stand by the throne 

all transfigured. 
Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and are 

singing an anthem. 
Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language 

spoken by angels. 
You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one 

day shall gather. 
Never forgets he the weary ; — ^then welcome, ye 

lov^ ones, hereafter ! 
Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, for- 
get not the promise. 
Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; earth 

shall ye heed not ; 
Earth is but dust and heaven is light; I have 

pledged ^ou to heaven. 
God or the universe, hear me I thou fountain of 

Love everlasting. 
Hark to the voice of thy servant ! I send np my 

prayer to thy heaven 1 
Let me heVeaf ter not miss at thy throne one spirit 

of all these. 



Whom thou hast given me here ! I have loved 

them all like a father. 
May they bear vntness for me, that I taught 

them the way of salvation. 
Faithful, so far as I knew, of thy word ; again 

may they know me, 
Fall on their Teacher's breast, and before thy 

face may I place them, 
Pure as they now are, but only more tried, and 

exclaiming with gladness. 
Father, lo ! I am here, and the children, whom 

thou hast given me I** 

Weeping he spake in these words ; and now at 
the Deck of the old man 

Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round 
the altar*s enclosure. 

Kneeling he read then the prayers of the con- 
secration, and softly 

With him the children read ; at the close, with 
tremulous accents, 

Asked he the peace of Heaven, a benediction 
upon them. 

Now should have ended his task for the day ; the 
following Sunday 

Was for the young appointed to eat of the Lord*s 
holy Supper. 

Sudden, as struck from the clouds, stood the 
Teacher silent and laid his 

Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks upward ; 
while thoughts high and holy 

Flew through the midst of his soul, and his eyes 
glanced with wonderful brightness. 

'* On the next Sunday, who knows ! perhaps I 
shall rest in the graveyard ! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily broken un- 
timely. 

Bow down his head to the earth ; why delay I ? 
the hour is aoconoplished. 

Warm is the heart; — I will ! for to-day grows 
the harvest of heaven. 

What I began accomplish I now ; what failing 
therein is 

I, the old man, will answer to God and the rever- 
end father. 

Say to me only, ye children, ye denizens new- 
come in heaven. 

Are ye ready this day to eat of the bread of 
Atonement f 

What it denoteth, that know ye full well, I have 
told it you often. 

Of the new covenant symbol it is, of Atonement 
a token, 

established between earth and heaven. Man by 
his sins and transgressions 

Far has wandered from God, from his essence. 
'T was in the beginning ^ 

Fast by the Tree of Knowledge he fell, and it 
hangs its crown o'er the 

Fall to this day: in the Thought is the Fall; in 
the Heart the Atonement. 

Infinite is the fall, — ^the Atonement infinite like- 
wise. 

See ! behind me. as far as the old man remem- 
bers, and forward. 

Far as Hope in her flight can reach with her 
weaned pinions. 

Sin and Atonement incessant go through the life- 
time of mortals. 

Sin is brought forth full-grown ; but Atonement 
sleeps in our bosoms 

Sibill as the cradled babe ; and dreams of heaven 
and of angels. 

Cannot awake to sensation ; is like the tones in 
the harp^s strings. 

Spirits imprisoned, that wait evermore the de- 
liverer's finger. • 

Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the 
Princ^ of Atonement, 

Woke the slumberer from sleep, and she stands 
now with eyes all resplendent, 
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Bright as the vault of the sky, and battles with 

Sin and overcomes her. 
Downward to earth he camCf and, transfigured, 

thence reascended, 
Not from the heart in like wise, for there he still 

lives in the Spirit, , 

Loves and atones evermore. So long as Time is, 

is Atonement. 
Therefore with reverenoe take this day her visible 

token. 
Tokens are dead if the things live not. The light 

everlasting 
Unto the blind is not, but is bom of the eye that 

has vision. 
Neither in bread nor in wine„ but in the heart 
^ that is hallowed t 

Lieth forgiveness enshrined ; thl intention alone 

of amendment 
Fruits of the earth ennobles to l^venly things, 

and removes all \ 

Sin and the guerdon of sin. Only! Love with his 

anus wide extended. 
Penitence weeping and praving ; i^e Will that is 

tried, and whose gola flows ' 
Purified forth from the flames ; in a word, man- 
kind by Atonement 
Breaketh Atonement*8 bread, and 

mentis wine-oup. 
But he who cometh up hitherj' 

hate in his bosom. 
Scoffing at men and at God, ia^ 

blessed body. 
And the Redeemer's blood ! 1*0 himself he eat- 

eth and drinketh 
Death and doom ! And from tlTrir^ipaMCJJ[r us, 

thou heavenly Father ! 
Are ye ready, ye children, to eat of the bread df 

Atonement ?" / 

Thus with emotion ho asked, and together im- 

swered the children, / 

*' Yes !" with deep sobs interrapted. Then icac 

be the due supplications, 




inketh Atone- 

worthy, with 

ilty of Christ's 
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Recfcd the B^rm of Com munion,jnd in chimed 

the organ and anthem : • 
'*0 Holy Xiamb of God,^ho takest away our 

transgressions, ^M 

Hear us ! give us thy peaJe ! have mercy, have 

mercy upon us !" \ 
Th' old man, with tremblingshand, and heavenly 

psarls on his eyelids. 
Filled now the chalice and paten, and dealt round 

the mystical symbols. 
O, then seemed it to me as if God, with the 

broad eye of midday. 
Clearer looked in at the windows, and all the 

trees in the churchyard 
Bowed down their summits of green, and the 

grass on the graves ^gan to shiver. 
But in the children (I noted it well ; I knew il| 

there ran a 
Tremor of holy rapture along through their ioe- 

cold members. 
'Decked like an altar before them, there stood the 

green earth, and above it 
Heaven opened itself, as of old before Stephen ; 

they saw there 
Radiant in glory the Father, and on his right 

hand the Redeemer. 
Under them hear they the clanx of harpstringa, 

and angels from gold clouds 
Beckon to them like brothers and fan with their 

pinions of purpla 



Closed was the Teacher^s task, and with heaven 

in their hearts and their faces. 
Up rose the children all, and each bowed him, 

weeping fall sorely, 
Downward to kiss that reverend hand, but all of 

them pressed he 
Moved to his bosom, and laid, with a prayer, his 

hands full of blessings. 
Now on the holy breast, and now on the innocent 

tresses. 
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^ Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The villsge smithy stands ; 
9h<} smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy bands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

'^ His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
* His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

Yon can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton rln^^ing the village bell, 
When the evenmg sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaminj; forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson prav and preach, 

He hears his daughter s voice. 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

Iksounds to him like her mother*s voice, 

sipging in Patadise ! 
Ho needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toilinif, — rejoicmg. — sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Bku;h evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a mght*s repose. 



Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on it:} sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
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The riiins rooon baa bid the sCftn ; 

Hei level rays, like golden tura, 
Lie OD the lanilMiape eieen, 
With shadovi broHU between. 

And ailrer white the river gleami. 
At if Piu^ in ber dreams, 
HiS^ipt her «il»er bow 
Upon the meadowi low. 



"l^oTvolc!, 
Iti deep, iinpaasioned gue. 



It lifts the bouBha, whose ■! 

Are L^Ee's oblivion, the eoiil 

And kistes (he closed e] 



O weary hesrtal O elomberini 

dioopinK Bouls. nhone deati 

Are fraaght with feiir nnd 

Ye ihaU be lored again J 



No one ib lo aooniwd Ijy Hba, 
No one so utterly deaolate, 

But Home hearty though unknown, 

Keaponda unto his own, 

Reeponde.— as if with nneaen winga, 
An angel tooched its (juiveriBg atnagii; 
And whiepers, in ita aong, 
' ' Wbeie liaat thoa stayed so long t" 
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A lOUTH, light-hearted and content, 
I wander through the world ; 

Here Arab-like, ie pitched my tent 
And Btraight again is furled. 

Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart waa locked. 

And in the sweet repoae of life 
A bleaaed child 1 rocked. 

I wake ! Away tbat dream, — away I 

Too long dill it remain ! 
So long, that both by night and day 



To a grave eo colH and deep 
The mother beautiful waa bronght; 
Tben dropt the child asleep. 



IT Id NOT ALWAYS MAY.— TO THE RIVBR CHARLES. 
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But now the dream is wholly o^er, 

I bathe mine eyea and Bee ; 
And wander throngh the world once more, 

A youth BO light and free. 

Two locks — and they are wondrous fair — 

Left me that vision mild ; 
The brown in from the mother *8 hair, 

The blond is from the child. 

And when I see that lock of gold, 

Pale grows the evening-red ; 
And when the dark lock I behold, 

I wish that I were dead. 



IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

No hay pi jaros en los nidos dc jmf"*" 

SpatiWi Proverb. 

The sun is bright, — the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 

And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebird propheBying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 

Where waiting till the west-wind blows. 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new ; — the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree*8 nodaing crest, 
^ i.nd even the nest beneath the eaves ; — 
There are no birds in last yearns nest ! 

AiJ things rejoice in youth and love. 
The fulness of their first de'ight ! 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read*st this simple rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 

Enjoy the n-agrance of thy prime. 
For O, it is not always May ! 

Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 

Fcr Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year*8 nest 1 



THE RAINY DA^ 

Thk day is^ld, and daA. and drc^fj ; 
It rains, anoWe wlnrl isHever weaTV ; 
The vine still clings to the mouISdriiig wall, 
But at every gu^rthe dead leaves fall. 
And the day^is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the nopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart !^ and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is tho sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must faU, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 



GOD'S -ACRR 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God* s- Acre ! It ib just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls. 
And breathes a benison oVr the sleeping dust. 

God's-Acre ! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the erave have sown 

The seed that they bad garnered in their hearts. 
Their bread of Ufe, alu ! no more their own. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 
In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on 
earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the 
sod. 

And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the field and Acre of our (aod. 

This is the place where human harvests grow I 



TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

RiVEK ! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free. 

Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea ! 

Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest, and halt in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of Ufa 

Thou hast taught me. Silent River ! 

Many a lesson, deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 
I have watched thy current glide. 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 

And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, « 
And leap onward with thy streauL 

Not for this alone I love thee. 
Nor because thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yon shadowy woodlandn hide thee, 

And thy waters disappear, 
Friends I love have dwelt beside thee. 

And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; — thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 

How like quivering flames they start, 
When I ^an the living embers 

On the hearth'Stone of my heart ! 
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BLIND BABTIHEUa^MAIDE^HOOD. 



'T is for this, thon BUent River ! 

That my spirit leans to thee ; 
Thoa hast been a generous giver, 

Take this idle song from me. 



BLIND BARTIMBUS. 

Blind Bartimeus at the gates 

Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd : — he hears a breath 

8ay. '' It is Christ of Nazareth 1 ** 

And calls, in tones of agony, 

The throngpg multitudes increase ; 
Blind Barlimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowds 
The beggar's cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say, '* He calleth thee ! " 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, ** What wilt tliou at my hands ? " 
And he replies, "O give me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man^s sight." 
And Jesus answers,*YraY«* 
*H vi<rTis aov aiotinti ac .' 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in miseiy, 
Recall those mighty Voices Three, 
'Ii|<roi), cAeifaof it* ! 
^dpcti, cycipoi, virayt ! 
*H ni<ms aov (xifftuKi ot ! 



THE GOBLET OF LIFR 

Filled is Life*s goblet to the brim ; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparklmg bubbles swim. 
And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 

No pniple flowers, — ^no garlands green. 
Conceal the goblet's shade or sheoi, 
Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
Likegleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 

This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart. 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart. 
Are running UU to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round. 
With fennel is it wreathed and crowned. 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
LK>st vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude. 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life's goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness. 
Nor prize the colored waters less. 
For in thy darkness and distrt^ss 

New light and strength they give ! 



And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of woe. 
With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight. 
To see his foeman's face. 

Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light, — for 6trengtn to bear 
Our portion oi the weight oi care. 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

O suflfering, sad humanity ! 

ye aflUcted ones, who ue 
Steeped to the lips in misery^ 
Longing, and vet afraid to ate, 

JPatient, though sorely tried ! 

1 pledge you in this cup of ^ef. 
Where floats the fenneVs bitter leaf ! 
The Battle of our Life is brief. 

The alarm, — the struggle, — ^the relief, 
Then sleep we side by side. 



MAIDENHOOD. 

Maidbi« ! with the meek, brown eyea, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

Thou whose locks outshine the son. 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one. 
As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet. 
Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

Gazing, with a timid glance. 
On the brooklet's swin advance, 
On the river's broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem. 
As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision. 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to tields Elysian y 

Seest thou shadows sailins; by. 
As the dove, with startled eye. 
Sees the falcon's shadow fly ? 

Hearest thou voices on the shore. 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by tne cataract's roar ! 

Oj thou child of many prayers ! 

Life bath quicksands, — Life hath snares I 

Care and age come unawares ! 

Like the swell of some sweet tune. 
Morning rises into noon. 
May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ; — 
Age, the bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows. 
To embalm that tent of snows. 



HATDENHOOD. 



Bearthrongh , 

In thy hwt the dew of yi 
On (by U[M tine ■mile of tmthii 



wrong, uid rntli. 



O. thU dew, like Wm, shall tteti 
Into irounda that catmot heal, 
Bvec M deep our ey« doth laal ; 

And tbat amilc, like muuhiuti, dut 
Into many  lunleu heart. 
For a unUe of God (hoa ark 
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BXCELSIOa— THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 



EXCELSIOR 

The shades of nieht were falling fast, 
As throug'E'Wl' Alpine village passed 
A vouth, who bore, 'mid &dow and ioe, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Exoelsior ! 

His brow was sad : his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falcnion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung - 
The accents of that unknown tongne, 
Excelsior ! 

Li happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires ffleam warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And &om his lips escaped a groan, 
Exoelsior ! 

'* Try not the Pass ! '^ the old man said ; 
'* Dark loij^prs the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! 
And loud that clarion^ voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 



»i 



ti 



O stay," the maiden said. ^' and rest 
Thy wesjy head upon this oreaat ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eve, 
But still he answered, With a sign, 
Excelsior ! 



*' Beware the pine-tree's withered branoh ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 
This was the peasant's last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height. 
Excelsior ! 



At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the staxtled air, 
Excelsior ! 



A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half -buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That oanner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! . 



There in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And from the sky, serene and &r, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 
Excelsior ! 



POEMS O^ SLAVERY. 



[The following poems, with one exception, were written at Fea, In the latter part of October, 1842. I had not 
then heard of Dr. Channing's death. Since that event, the poem addressed to hini io no longer appropriate. I 
havn decided, however, to let it remain an it was written, in testimony of my admiration for a great and good 
man.] 



TO WILLIAM R CHANNING. 

The pages of thy book I read. 

And as I closed each one, 
My heart, responding, ever said, 

"Servant of God \ well done ! ♦' 

Well done ! Thy words are graat and bold ; 

At times they seem to me, 
Like Luther*8, in the days of old, 

Half-battles for tlie free. 

Gro on, until this land revokes 

The old and chartered Lie, 
The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes' 

Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side 

Speaking in tones of might, 
Like the prophetic voice, that cried 

To John in Patmos, ** Write !*^ 

Write ! and tell out this bloody tale ; 

Record this dire eclipse. 
This Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 

This oread Apocalypse ! 



THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

Beside the un gathered rice he lay. 

His sickls in nis hand; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 

He saw his Native Land. 



Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode ; 
And heard the tingling caravans 

Descend the mountain-road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand ; 
Thev clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeka, 

They held him by the hand ! — 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids 

And fell into the sand 

And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains. 

And, with a martial clank. 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 



Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From morn till night he followed their flight, 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caflre huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 



At night he heard the lion roar, 

Ann the hyena scream. 
And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 

BcHide some hidden stream ; 
And it parsed, like a glorious roll of drama, 

Through the triumph of his dream. 



THE GOOD PAKl.-THB SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 



Tlie foieits, with their 

Shouled of liberty ; 
And the Glut of the Dewrt ci 






Be did not feel the driver'a whip, 

Sot the bnniing heat of day ; 
For Death hid illamiDed the l^nd of Sleep, 

Aod hit liteleu body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the sonl 

Had broken and thrown away ! 



Ml at fnrlofu ipeed ha rode. 



THE GOOD PABT, 



She dwella by Great Kanawha'* aids. 
In valteya green and cuol ; 

And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the Tillage achooL 



That robes the billB above. 

ThoDgh Dotiof earth, eacirclei there 

All things witb arms of love. 

And thus the walks among her girb 
With praise and milJ rebukes ; 



Bhe readi to their 



And liberate the i 



For she wan rich, and gi 



Long unoe beyond the Soathem Sea 
Their outbound saili hare sped, 



Now same her daily brea 



THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

H dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay ; 
He Haw the lire of the midnight camp, 



Where w ill -o'-the-w imps and glow-wonna  

In bulrush and in Wake: 
Where waving moeses i-hroud the pine, 
And the cedar grows, and the poisonous t 

la spotted like the snake ; 

Where hardly a homan foot coold pass. 

Or a human heart would dare, 
On the qtiaking turf of Uie green morau , 
He crouched in the rank and tangled graai 
Like a wild beast in his lur. 



Great 



. inlinn and lame; 
formed bin face ; 

And the ragn. that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the lircry of disgrace. 
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THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT.— THE QUADROON GIRL. 



All thiu^ above were bright and fairt 

All things were glad and free ; 
Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 
And wild birds tilled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty ! 

On him alone was the doom of pain, 

From the morning of his birtn ; 
On him alone the curse of Gain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered graiiif 
And struck him to the earth I 



THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the psalm of David ! 
He, a Negro and enslaved, 
Sang of IsraePs victory, 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour, when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear • 
That I could not choose but hear, 

Songs of triumph, and ascriptions. 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by turns were glad 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
Sanff of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake's arm of mi^ht 
Broke their dungeon -gates at night. 

But, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this gltui evanged ? 
And what earthquake's arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 



THE WITNESSES. 

In Ocean's wide domains, 

Half buried in the sands. 
Lie skeletons in chains. 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the fall of dews, 

Deeper than plummet lies. 
Float ships, with all their crews. 

No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black Slave- ship swims, 
Freighted with human lorms. 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbH 
Are not the sport of storms. 

These are the bones of Slaves ; 

They gleam from the abyss ; 
Thev cry, from vawning waves, 

'' \Ve nre the Witnesses ! " 

Within £3arth*s wide domains 
Are markets for men's lives ; 

Their necks are galled with chains. 
Their wrists are cramped with gjrves. 

Dead bodies, that the kite 

In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murders, that with afThght 

Scare Kchool-boys from their play ! 



All evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anger, and lust, and pride ; 
The foulest, rankest weeds. 

That choke Life's groaning tide I 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss ; 
They cry, from unknown graveoi, 

''We are the Witnesses T" 



THE QUADROON GIRL. 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 

Lay moored with idle fwl; 
He waited for the rising moon. 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied, 

And all her listless crew 
Watched the gray alligator slide 

Into the stiU bayou. 

Odors of orange-flowers, and spice. 
Reached them from time to time. 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slaver's thumb was on the latch, 
He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, '' My ship at anchor rides 

In yonder broad lagoon ; 
I only wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of the moon." 

Before them, with her face upraised. 

In timid attitude. 
Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large, and full of light, 
Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore save a kirtle bright, 
And her own long, raven hair , 



Ue / 



And on her lips there played a smile 

As holy, meek, and faint, 
As lights in some cathedral aisle . 

The features of a saint. / 

" The soil is barren, — the farm is old ;" 

The thonehtful planter said ; 
Then looked upon the Slaver's gold. 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart with'n him was at strife 

With such accursed gains : 
For he knew whose passions gave her IrCa, 

Whose blood ran in her veins. 

But the voice of nature was too weak ; 

He took the glittering gold ! 
Then pale as death grew the maiden^s cheek; 

Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand, 
To be his slave and paramour 

In a strange and distant land I 



THE SPANISH STUDENT. 
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THE WARNING. 

Beware ! The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path, — when, poor and blind, 

He saw the blessed light of heaven no more. 
Shorn of his noble strenzth and foroed to grind 

In prison, and at last led rorth to be 

A pander to Philistine revedry, — 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 

His desperate hands, and m its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 



A crael mockery of his sightless woe ; 
The poor, blind Slave, the soofT and jest of all. 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall ! 

There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn ot his strength and bound in bonds o{ 
steel, 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 
And shake the piUars of this Common-weal, 

Till the vast Temple of onr liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 



THE SPAl^ISH STTJDEIJ5"T. 

DBAHATK PEBSOKiB 

H'^'wf Bti,denU<^AlcaUi. 

S^CaSS^""^*} <'*«»«^0f>"-^ 

The Archbishop ov Toledo. 
A Cardinax.. 

Beltran Cruzado. Count a^fthe GypstM, 

Bartolome Roman 

The Padrb ('uea of Guadabrama. 

Pedro Crespo 

Pancho 

Francisco 

Cuispa 

Baltasab 

preciosa . 

ANdELlCA 

Martina 

DOLOBSd 



A young Cfypty. 

Alcalde. 
AlguacU. 
LarxCt Servant, 
VtctdnaH''a ServanL 
Innkeeper. 
A Qyptty GirU 
A pour Girl, 

The Padre Cura't Niece. 
Prectoaa't Maid. 



Gypetea^ Jfitaiciaru^ dbc. 



ACT L 



Scene I. — TAe Count op Lara^s chambers. 

Night. The Count in his dressing-gown^ 

smoking and conversing with Don Carlos. 

Larc^ Yon were not at the play to-night^ Don 
Carlos ; 
How happened it ? 

Don C. I had engagements elsewhere. 
Pray who was there ? 

J^ra. Why, all the town and court. 
The house was crowded ; and the busy fans 
Among the gayly dressed and perfumed ladies 
Flnttered like butterflies amon^ the flowers. 
There was the Countess of Medina Celi ; 
The Groblin Lady with her Phantom Lover, 
Her Lin do Don Diego ; DoAa Sol, 
And Dofta Seraflna, and her cousins. 

Don C. What was the play ? 

Lara. It was a dull afPur ; 

One of those comedies in which you see, 
Aa Lope says, the history of the world 
Brought down from Genesis to the Day of Judg- 
ment. 
There were three duels fought in the first act, 
Three gentlemen receiving deadly wbunds. 
Laving their hands upon tneir hearts, and saying, 
** O, i am dead ! " a lover in a closet, 
^n old hidalgo, and a gay Don Juan, 
A DoAa Inez with a black mantilla, 
Followed at twilight by an unknown lover. 
Who looks intently where he knows she is not ! 

Don C. Of course, the Preciosa danced to- 
night? 

iMra. And never better. Every footstep fell 
As lightly as a sunbeam on the water. 
I think the girl extremely beautiful. 

Don C. Almost beyond the privilege of wo- 
man! 



I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal, —queen -like, — and her face 

As beautiful as a saint's in Paradise. 

Lara. May not a saint fall from her Paradise, 
And be no more a saint ? 

Don C. Why do you ask ? 

Lara. Because I have heard it said tiiis angel 
fell, 
And though she is a virgin outwardly 
Within she is a sinner ; like those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces the old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virffin Mitfy 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus ! 

Don C. You do her wrong; indeed, you do 
her wrong ! 
She is as virtuous as she is fair. 

Lara. How credulous you are! Why look 
you, friend, 
There's not a virtuous woman in Madrid, 
In this whole city ! And would you persuade 

me 
That a mere dancing-girl, who shows herself, 
Nightly, half -naked, on the stage, for money, 
And with voluptuous motions fires the blood 
Of .inconsiderate youth, is to be held 
A model for her virtue ? 

Don C. You forget 

She is a Gypsy girL 

Lara, And therefore won 

The easier. 

Don C. NaVf not to be won at all t 

The only virtue that a (rypev prizes 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 
Dearer tlian life she holds it I remember 
A Gypsy woman, a vile, shameless bawd. 
Whose craft was to betray the young and fair ; 
And yet this woman was above all bribes. 
And when a noble lord, touched by her beauty, 
The wild and wizaxd beauty of her race, 
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OfTered her gold to be what she made others, 
She tamed upon him, with a look of acorn, 
And smote him in the face I 

Lara. And does that prove 

That Preciosa is above suspicion f 

Don C. It proves a nobioman may be repnlsed. 
When he thinks conquest easv. I believe 
That woman, in her deepest degradation. 
Holds something sacred, something undefiled, 
Some pledge ana keepsake of her higher nature, 
And, uke the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light I 

Lara. Yet Preciosa would have taken the 
gold. 

Don C. (rising), I do not think so. 

Lara. I am sure of it. 

But whv this haste ? Stay yet a little longer. 
And fight the battles of your Duloinea. 

Don C. *T is late. I must begone, for if I stay 
You will not be persuaded. 

Lara. Yes : persuade me. 

Don C, No one so deaf as he who will not 
hear! 

Itara. No one so blind as he who will not see ! 

Xhn C. And so good night I wish you pleas- 
ant dreams, 
And greater faith in woman. [Exit. 

Lara. Greater faith ! 

I have the greatest faith ; for I believe 
Victorian is her lover. I believe 
That I shall be to-morrow ; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another, 
Chasing each other through her zodiac, 
As Taurus chases Aries. 

(Enter Francisco with a casket.) 

Well, Francisco, 
What speed with Preciosa ? 

Fran. None, m^ lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and bids me tell 

you 
She is not to be purchased by your gold. 

Lara. Then i will try some other way to win 
her. 
Prav, dost thou know Victorian ? 

J' ran. Yes, my lord ; 

I saw him at the jeweller^s to-day. 

fAira, What was he doing there ? 

Fran. T saw him buy 

A ffolden rinf , tha^ had a ruby in it 

^jara. Was there another like it ? 

Fran. One so like it 

I could not choose between them. 

Lara, It is well 

To-morrow morning bring that ring to me. 
Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IL — A street in Madrid. Enter Chispa, 
followed by musicians^ with a bagpipe^ guitars^ 
and other instruments. 

ChispcL Abemuncio Satanas ! and a pla|g[ne on 
all lovers who ramble about at night, drinking the 
elements, instead of sleeping quietly in their beds. 
Every dead man to his cemetery, say I; and 
every trixr to his monastery. Now, here^s my 
master, Victorian, yeeterdav a cow-keeper, and 
to-day a gentleman : yesterday a student, and to- 
day a lover; and 1 must be up later than the 
nightingale, for as the abbot smgs so must the 
sacristan respond. God grant he may soon be 
married, for then shall all this serenading cease. 
Ay, marry ! marry ! marry ! Mother, what does 
marry mean ? It means to spin, to bear children, 
and to weep, my daughter! And, of a truth, 
there is something more in matrimony than the 
wedding-rins. (To the muAlcians.) And now, 
gentlemen, rax vobiscum ! as the ass said to the 
cabbages. Pray, walk this way ; and don*t hang 



down your heads. It is no disgrace to have an 
old father and a ragged shirt. Now. look you, 
you 9Xd gentlemen wuu lead the life of crickets ; 
you enjoy hunger by da^ and noise by night. 
Vet, I beseech you, for this once be not loud, but 
pathetic ; for it is a serenade to a damsel in bed, 
and not to the Man m the Moon. Your object is 
not to arouse and terrify, but to soothe and bring 
lulling dreams. Therefore, each shall not play 
upon nis instrument as if it were the only one in 
the universe, but gently, and with a certain mo- 
desty, according with the others. Pray, how 
may I call thy name, friend t 

Fvat AftiM. Geronimo Gil, at your service. 

C7t ^a. Every tub smells of the wine that is 
in it Pray, Gerdnimo, is not Saturday an un- 
pleasant day with thee y 

If'irst Mus. Why so ? 

Chi»pa. Because I have heard it said that 
Saturday is an unpleasant day with those who 
have but one shirt. Moreover, I have seen thee 
at the tavern, and if thou canst run as fast as 
thou canst drink, I should like to hunt hares 
with thee. What instrument is that ? 

First Afus. An Aragonese bagpipe. » 

' hinpa. Pray, art thou related to the bagpiper 
of Bujalance, who asked a mara\ edi for playing, 
and ten for leaving ofl"? 

First JfuK. No, your honor. 

Chispa. I am glad of it What other instm • 
men ts nave we ? 

Second and Third Musicians. 
bandurria. 

Vhlspa. A pleasing instrument 

Fourth MuH. The life. 

Chispa. I like it ; it has a cheerful, soul-stir- 
ring sound, that Foars up to my lady*s window 
like the song of a swallow. And you others ? 

Other Mtis. We are the singers, please your 
honor. 

Chispa. You are too many. Do you think we 
are going to sing mass in the cathedral of CfSrdo- 
va? Four men can make but little use of one 
shoe, and I see not Low you can all sing in one 
song. But follow me along the garden walL 
That is the way my master climbs to the lady*s 
window. It is by the Vicar's skirts that the 
Devil climbs into the belfry. Come, follow me, 
and make no noise. [ExeunL 



We play the 
And thou ? 



Scene III.— Precioba's chamber, 
at the open window. 



She stands 



\ 



Prec. How slowly through the lilac-scented air 
Descends the tranquil moon ! Like thistle-down 
The vapory clouds float in the peaceful sky ; 
And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shade 
Tne nightingales breathe out their souls in song. 
And hark ! what songs of love, what soul-like 

sounds, 
Answer them from below I 

SKRXMADX. 

Stars of the summer night I 

Far in 3*on azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light I 

She Alecpa ! 
My lady deeps I 

Sleeps 1 

Moon of the summer night I 

Far down yon western steeps, 

Sink, sink in silver light I 
She RieepB I 

My lady rieeps I 
Bleeps 1 

Wind of the snromer night I 

Where yonder woodbine 
Fold, fold thy pinions light 1 

She sleeps I 
My lady deeps I 

Bleeps! 
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Drnms of the rommer night ! 

Tell her, her lover keeps 
Watch I while in alumbera light 

She sleeps ! 
My lady Hieepe I 

Sleeps ! 

{Enter Victorian by the balcony.) 

Vict Poor little dove ! Thoa tremblest like 
a leaf! 

Pree. I am so frightened ! ^T is for thee I 
tremble ! 
I hate to have thee climb that wall by night ! 
Did no one see thee ? 

Vict. None, my love, but thou. 

Prec. 'T ia very dangerous ; and when thou 
art gone 
I chide myself for letting thee come here 
Thus stealthily by night. Where hast thou been ? 
Since yesterday I have no news from the^. 

Vict. Since yesterday I have been in AlcaU. 
Eirelong the time will come, sweet Preciosa, 
When that dull distance shall no more divide 

ns; 
And I no more shall scale thy wall by night 
To steal a kiss from thee, as I do now. 

Prec. An honest thief, to steal but what thon 
givest. 

Vict. And we shall sit together unmolested. 
And words of true love pass from tongue to 

tongue. 
As singing birds from one bough to another. 

Prec. That were a life to make time envious ! 
I knew that thon wouldst come to me to-night. 
I saw thee at the play. 

Vict. Sweet child of air ! 

Never did i behold thee so attired 
And garmented in beauty as to-night ! 
What hast thou done to make thee look so fair ? 

Prec. Am I not always fair ? 

Vict. Ay, and so fair 

Tliat I am lealous of all eves that see thee. 
And wish that thsy were bUnd. 

Prec. I heed them not ; 

When thou art present, I see none but thee ! 

Vict. There s nothing fair nor beautiful, but 
takes 
Something from thee, that makes it beantiful. 

Prec. And yet thou leavest me for those dusty 
booka 

Vict. Thon oomest between me and those 
books too often ! 
I see thy face in everything I see ! 
The paintings in the chanel wear thy looks. 
The canticles are change j to sarabands, 
And with the learned doctors of the schools 
I see thee danoe cachuchas. 

Prec. In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schools 
To-morrow morning. 

Vict. And with whom, I prav ? 

Prec. A grave and reverend Cardinal, and his 
Grace 
The Arohbishc^ of Toledo. 

Vict. What mad jest 

Is this? 

Prec. It is no jest ; Indeed it is not. 

Vict. Prithee, explain thyself. 

Prec. Why, simply thus. 

Thon knowest the Pope has sent here into Spain 
To put a stop to dances on the stage. 

Viet, I have heard it whispered. 
Prec. Now the Cardinal, 

Who for this purpose comes, would fain behold 
With his own eyes these dances ; and the Arch- 
bishop 
Has sent for me — 

Vict. That thou mayst dance before them I 
Now viva la caohncha ! It will breathe 
The fire of youth into these gray old men I 
T ^irill be thy proudest conquest I 



Prec. Saving one. 

And yet I fear these dances will be stopped, 
And Freciosa be once more a beggar. 

Vict. The sweetest beggar that e'er asked for 
alms; 
With such beseeching eyes, that when I saw thee 
I gave my heart away ! 

Prec. Dost thon remember 

When first we met ? 

Vict. It was at Cdrdova, 

In the cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 
Under the orange trees, beside a fountain. 

Prec. 'T was Easter-Sunday. The full-blos- 
somed trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy. 
The priests were singing, and the organ sounded. 
And then anon the great cathedral oeVL 
It M-as the elevation of the Host. 
We both of us fell down upon our knees, 
Under the orange boughs, and prayed together. 
I never had been happy till that moment. 

Vict. Thou blessed angel ! 

Prec. And when thou wast gone 

I felt an aching here. I did not speak 
To anv one that day. But from that day 
Bartolome grew hateful unto me. 

Vict. Remember him no more. Let not his 
shadow 
Come between thee and me. Sweet Preoiosa ! 
I loved thee even then, though I was silent I 

Prec. I thought I ne'er should see thy face 
again. 
Thv farewell had a sound of sorrow in it. 

Vict That was the first sound in the song of 
love ! 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul. 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 

Prec. That is my faith. Dost thou believe 
these warnings ? 

Vict. So far as this. Our feelings and our 
thoughts 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 
As drops of rain fall into some dark well. 
And from below comes a scarce audible sound, 
So fall our thoughts into the dark Hereafter, 
And their mysterious echo reaches us. 
Prec. I liave felt it so, but found no words to 
say it! 
I cannot reason ; I can only feel ! 
But thou hast language for all thoughts and feel- 
ings. 
Thou art a scholw ; and sometimes I think 
We cannot walk tosether in this world ! 
The distance that aivides us is too great ! 
Henceforth thy pathway lies among the stars ; 
I must not hold thee back. 

Vict ^ Thou little sceptic I 

Dost thou still doubt ?\ What I most prize in\ 
woman ^ 

Is her affections, not her intellect ! 
The intellect is finite ; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 
Compare me with the great men of the earth ; 
What am I ? Why, a pygmy among gianta t 
But if thou lovest, — mark me ! I say lovesi^ 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ! / 
The world of the affections is thy world,' 
Not that of man's ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy 
Thpu sittest by the fireside of the heart, 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nature, 
But bums as brightly in a Gypsy camp 
As in a palace halL Art thou convinced ? 
Prec. Yes, that I love thee, aa the good love 
heaven ; 
But not that I am worthy of that heaven. 
How shall I more deserve it ? 
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Vict. Loving more. 

Prec I cannot love thee more ; my heart is 
fuU. 

VicL Then let it overflow, and I will drink it, 
As in the summer-time the thirsty sands 
Drink the swift waters of the Manzanares, 
And still do thirst for more. 

A Watchman {in the utreet). Ave Maria 
Punssima ! *T is midnight and serene ! 

Vicf, Hear'st thou that cry ? 

Prec. It is a hateful sound, 

To scare thee from me ! 

Vict. As the hunter's horn 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark of hounds 
The moor-fowl from his mate. 

Prec. Pray, do not go ! 

Vict. I must away to Alcaic to-night. 
Think of me when I am away. 

Prec. Pear not ! 

I have no thoughts that do not think of thee. 

Viet, {giving her a rin0. And to remind thee 
of my love, take this ; 
A serpent, emblem of Eternity ; 
A ruby, — say, a drop of my heart's blood. 

Prec It is an ancient saying, that the ruby 
Brings gladness to the wearer, and preserves 
The heart pure, and, if laid beneath the pillow, 
Drives away evil dreams. But then, alas I 
It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

Vict. What convent of barefooted Carmelites 
Taught thee so much theology ? 

Prec {laying her hand upon his m'^uth). 

Hush ! hush ! 
(Oood night ! and may all holy angels guard thee ! 

Vict. Good night ! good night ! Thou art my 
guardian angel ! 
I have no other saint than thou to pray to ! 

{He descends by the balcony. ) 

Pree. Take care, and do not hurt thee. Art 
thou safe ? 

Vict, {from the garden). Safe as my love for 
thee ! But art thou safe V 
Others can climb a balconv by moonlight 
As well as I. Pray shut thy window close ; 
I am jealous of the perfumed air of night 
That from this garaen climbs to kiss thy lips. 

Prec. {throwinq down her handkerchief). Thou 
silly child! Take this to blind thine eyes. 
It is my benison I 

Vict. And brings to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as the soft wind 
Wafts to the out-bound mariner the breath 
Of the beloved land he leaves behind. 

Prec. Make not thy voyage long. 

Vict. To-morrow night 

Shall see me safe returned. Thou art the star 
To guide me to an anchorage. Good night ! 
My beauteous star ! My star of love, good night ! 

Prec. Good night ! 

Watchman {at a distance). Ave Maria Paris- 
sima! 

Scene IV. — An inn on the road to Alcald. Bal- 
TA.8AR asleep on a bench. Enter Chispa. 

Chispa. And here we are, half-way to AlcaU, 
between cocks and midnight. Body o' me ! what 
an inn tMs is ! The lights out, ana the landlord 
asleep. HoliC ! ancient Baltasar ! 

Bal. {waking). Here I am. 

Chispa. Yes, there you are. like a one-eyed 
Alcalde m a town without inhabitants. Bring a 
light, and let me have supper. 

^l. Where is your master ? 

Chi^a. Do not trouble yourself about him. 
We have stopped a moment to breathe our horses ; 
•ad, if he chooses to walk up and down in the 
open air, looking into the sky as one who hears it 
rain, that does not satiity my hunger, you know. 



But be quick, for I am in a hurry, and every man 
stretches his legs according to the length of his 
coverlet. What have we here ? 

Bal. {setting a light on the table). Stewed 
rabbit. 

Chispa {eating). Consoienoe of Portalegre 1 
Stewea kitten, you mean ! 

Bal. And a pitcher of Pedro Xinaenes, with a 
roasted pear in it. 

Chisf a {drinking). Ancient Baltasar, araigo ! 
You know bow to cry wine and sell vinegar. I 
tell yon this is notmng but Vino Tinto of La 
Mancha, with a tang of the swine-skio. 

Bal. 1 swear to you by Saint Simon and Jndaa, 
it is all as I say. 

Chisj>a. And 1 swear to yon by Saint Peter 
and Samt Paul, that it is no such thing. More- 
over, your supper is like the hidalgos dinner, 
very Uttle meat and a great deal of taDlecloth. 

h^d. Ha! ha! ha I 

Chispa. And more noise than nuts. 

DiiL Ha ! ha I ha ! You must have yonrjoke, 
Master Chispa^ But shall I not ask £k>n Victo- 
rian in, to take a draught of the Pedro Ximenes ? 

Chispa. No; von might as well say, *^Don*t- 
you-want-some V to a dead man. 

DaU Why does he go so often to Madrid ? 

Chispa. For the same reason that he eats no 
supper. He is in love. Were you ever in love, 
Baltasar? 

Bal. I was never out of it^ good Chispa. It 
has been the torment of my lite. 

Chima. What! are you on fire, too, old hay- 
stack 1 Why, we shall never be able to put yon 
out. 

Vict, {witnout). Chispa! 

Chispa, Go to bed, Pero Grullo, for the cocks 
are crowing. 

Vict. & ! Chispa ! Chispa ! 

Chispa, TSa ! Seflor. Come with me, ancient 
Balta«Rr. and bring water tor the horses. I wi I 
pay for the tiuppvr to-morrow. [^Extunt. 



Scene V. — Victorian's chambers at Alcald, 
Hypolito uidttp in an arm-chair. He avaikes 
slowly. 

Hyp, I must have been asleep! aj, sound 
asleep ! 
And it was all a dream. O sleep, sweet sleep! 
Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair, 
Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
Out of Obliviou*s well, a healing draught! 
The candles have burned low ; it must oe late. 
Where can Victorian beV Like Fray Carillo, 
The only place in which one cannot find him 
Ih his own cell. Here's his guitar, that seldom 
Feels the caresses of its master's hand. 
Open thy silent lips, sweet instrument! 
And make dull midnight merry with a song. 

{He plays and sings. ) 

Padre Francisco! 
Padre Francisco! 
What do you want of Padre Frandsoo? 
Here Is a pretty young maMen 
Who wants to confess iier sins! 
Open the door and lot her come In, 
I will shrive her trom. every sin. 

{Enter Victoriak.) 

Vict, Padre Hypolito ! Padre Hypolito ! 

Hyp, What do* you want of Padre Hypolito? 

Vict, Come, shrive me straight; for, if love 
be a sin, 
I am the greatest sinner that doth live. 
I will confess the sweetest of all crimes, 
A maiden wooed and won. 

Hyp. The same old t«I« 
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Of the old woman in the chimney-oomer, 

Who, while the pot boilB, says, '^Corne here, my 

child; 
I'll tell thee a story of my wedding-day." 

Vict. Nay, listen, for my heart is fall ; so fall 
That I mast speak. 

Ifyp. Alas ! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play ; the curtain 
Rises to solemn music, and lo ! enter 
The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne ! 

Vict. Nay, like the SibyPs volames, tbon 
should st say ; 
Those that remained, after the six were burned, 
Being held more precious than the nine together. 
But Usten to my tale. Dost thou remember 
The Gypsy girl we saw at Gdrdova 
Dance tne Romalis in the market-place ? 

■Mj/P' Thon meanest Precioea. 

Vict. Ay, the same. 

Thou knowest how her image haunted me 
Long after we returned to Alcala. 
She s in Madrid. 

Hyp. 1 know it. 

Vict. And I 'm in love. 

J^t/P- And therefore in Madrid when thou 
shouldst be 
In Alcala 

Vict. O pardon me, my friend. 

If I so long have kept this secret from thee ; 
But silence is the charm that guards such treasures, 
And, if a word be spoken ere the time, 
Thev sink again, they were not meant for us. 

jfi/p. Alas ! alas ! I see thou art in love. 
Love Keeps the cold out better than a cloak. 
It serves for food and raiment. Give a Spaniard 
His mass, his olla, and his Doiia Luisa — 
Thou knowest the prov^b. Bat pray tell me, 

lover. 
How speeds thy wooing ? Is the maiden coy ? 
Write her a so.ig, beginning with an Ave; 
Sing as the monk sang to tue Virgin Mary, 

Ave ! cujnn caJcem cUtre 
Ner. centenul commetuUtre 
StHret 6eraph tUudlo ! 

Vict. Pray, do not jest ! This is no time for it ! 
I am in earnest ! 

Hyp. Seriously enamored ? 

What, ho ! The Primus of gr^at AlcaliC 
ISnamored of a Gypsy ? Tell me frankly, 
How meanest thou ? 

Vict. I mean it honestly. 

Hyp. Surely thou wilt not marry her ! 

Vict, Why not ? 

Hyp. She was betrothed to one Bartolomc, 
If I remember rightly, a young Gypsy 
Who danced with her at Cordova. 

VicU They quarrelled, 

And so the matter ended. 

Hyp. But in truth 

Thou wilt not marry her. 

Vict. In truth I wiU. 

The angels sang in heaven when she was bom I 
She is a precious jewel I have found 

tmong the fihh and rubbish of the world. 
'11 stoop for it ; but when I wear it here, 
;t on my forehead like the morning star. 
The world may wonder, but it will not laugh. 
Hyp, If thou wear*st nothing else ux>on thy 
forehead, 
*T will be indeed a wonder. 

Vict. Out upon thee 

With thy unseasonable Jests ! Pray tell me, 
Is there no virtue in the world ? 

Hyp. Not much. 

What^ think'st thou, is she doing at this moment ; 
Now, while we speak of her t 

Vict, She lies asleep. 

And from her parted lips her gentle breath 
Comes like the iiragrance from the lips of flowers, 

4 



Her tender limbs are still, and on her breast 
The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep. 
Rises and fails with the soft tide of dreamsJ 
Like a light barge safe moored. -# 

Hyp, Which means, in prose. 

She 8 sleeping with her mouth a little open ! 

Vict. O, would I had the old magician's glass 
To see her as she lies in childlike sleep ! 

Hyp, And wouldst thou venture ? 

Vict. Ay, indeed I would ! 

Hyp. Thou art courageous. Hast thou e'er 
reflected 
How much lies hidden in that one word, 91010 / 

Vict. Yes ; all the awful mystery of Life ! 
I oft have thought, my dear Hypolito, 
That could we, by some spell of magic, change 
The world and its inhabitants to stone. 
In the same attitudes they now are in. 
What fearfid glances downward mi^ht we cast 
Into the hollow chasms of human life ! 
What groups should we behold about the death- 
Putting to shame the group of Niobe ! 
What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells ! 
What stony tears in those congealed eyes ! 
What visible joy or anguish in those cneeks ! 
What bridal pomps, and what funereal shows ! 
What foes, like gladiators, fierce and struggling ! 
What lovers with their marble lip? together ! 

Hyp. Ay, there it is ! and, if I were in love. 
That is the very point I most should dread. 
This magic glass, these magic spells of thine. 
Might tell a tale were better left untold. 
For instance, they might show us thy fair cousin, 
The Lady Violante. bathed in tears 
Of love and anger, like the maid of Colchis, 
Whom thou, anotner faithless Argonaut, 
Having won that golden fleece, a woman's love, 
Desertest for this Glaucfe. 

VU'l. Hold thy peace ! 

She cares not for m& She may wed another, 
Or go into a convent, and, thus dying, 
Marry Achilles in the Elysian Fields. 

Hyp, {ri»iiig). And so, good night I 
Good morning, I should say. 

( Clock strikes three. ) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous mace of Time 

Knocks at the golden portals of the day ! 

And so, oncQ more, good night ! We 'U speak 

more largely 
Of Preciosa when we meet ag^in. 
Get thee to bed, and the magician^ Sleep, 
Shall show her to thee, in his magic glass. 
In all her loveliness. Good night ! 

lExit. 
Vict, Good night. 

But not to bed ; for I must read awhile. 

(Thrfnos himself into tTie arm-chair which Htpo- 
i.iTO has lej\ and lays a large book opefi upon 
his knees. ) 

Must read, or sit in revcry and watch 
The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind ! 
Visions of Fame ! that once did visit me. 
Making night glorious with your smile, where 

are ye ? 
O, who shall give me, now that ye are gone, 
Juices of those immortal plants that bloom 
Upon Olympus, making us immortal ? 
Or teach me where that wondrous mandrake grows 
Whose magic root, torn from the eurth wita 

groans, 
At midnight honr, can scare the fiends away. 
And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 
I have the wish, but want the wiU, to act I 
Souls of great men departed ! Ye whose words 
Have come to light from the swift river of Time, 
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Like Roman swords found in the Tagus' bed, 
Where is the stren^h to wield the arms ye bore ? 
From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of Troth, 
As from a mirror ! All the means of action — 
The shapeless masses, the materials — 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is genius ! The rude peasant sits 
At evening m his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 
The son of genius comes, foot-sore with travel, 
And begs a shelter from the inclement night. 
He takes the charcoal from the peasant's hand, 
And, by the magic of his touch at once 
TnuiBfigured, all its hidden virtues shine. 
And, in the e^es of the astonished clown. 
It gleams a diamond ! Even thus transformed, 
Rude popular traditions and old tales 
Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 
Of some poor, houseless, homeless, wandering 

bard. 
Who had but a night^s lodging for his pains. 
But there arc brighter dreams than those of Fame, 
Which are the dreams of Love ! Out of the 

heart 
Rises the bright ideal of these dreams, 
As from some woodland fount a spirit rises 
And sinks again into its silent deeps. 
Ere the enamored knight can touch her robe ! 
*T is this ideal that the soul of man. 
Like the enamored knight beside the fountain, 
Waits for upon the margin of Lifers stream ; 
Waits to behold her rise from the dark waters, 
Clad in a mortal shape ! Alas ! how many 
If ust wait in vain ! The stream flows evermore, 
But from its silent deeps no spirit rises ! 
Yet I, bom under a propitious star, 
Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 
Yes ! she is ever with me. I can feel, 
Here, as I sit at midnight and alone, 
Her gentle breathing ! on my breast can feel 
The pressure of her head ! Uod's benisou 
Rest ever on it ! Close those beauteous eyes. 
Sweet Sleep ! and all the flowers that bloom at 

night 
With bakny lips breathe in her ears my name ! 

( Qradually einka asleep. ) 



ACT IL 

I 

ScXKE I. — ^Prrctosa's chamber. Morning, Pre- 
CI09A and Angelica. 

Pree. Why will you go so soon? Stay yet 
awhile. 
The poor too often turn away unheard 
From hearts that shut against them with a sound 
That will be heard in heaven. Pray, tell me 

more 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing from me. 
What is your landlord*s name ? 

Ang. The Count of Lara. 

Prec, The Count of Lara? O, beware that 



man 



I 



MiNtrust his pity, — hold no parley with him ! 
And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold. 

Aug, You know him, then ! 

Pree. As much 

As any woman may, and yet be pure. 
As you would keep your name without a blemish. 
Beware of him ! 

Ang. Alas ! what can I do ? 

I cannot choose my friends. Each word of kind- 
ness. 
Come whence it may, is welcome to the poor. 



Prec. Make me your friend. A girl so young 
and fair 
Should have no friends but those of her own aez. 
What is your name ? 

Ang. Angelica. 

Prec. That name 

Was given yon, that you might be an angel 
To her who bore you ! When your infant smile 
Made her home Paradise, you were her angel 

0, be an angel still ! She needs that smile. 
.So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 
No one can harm you ! I am a poor girl, 
Wliom chance has taken from the public streets. 
I have no other shield than mine own virtoe. 
That is the charm which has protected me ! 
Amid a thousand penis, I have worn it 

Here on my heart ! It is my guardian angel 
Aiig. {rising). I thank you for this oounael, 

dearest lady. 
Prec. Thank me by following it. 
Ang. Indeed I -will. 

Prec. Pray, do not ga I have much more to 

say. 
Ang. My mother is alone. I dare not leave 

her. 
Prec. Some other time, then, when we meet 

ngain. 
You must not go away with words alone. 

( Gives her a purse. ) 

Take this. Would it were more. 

Ang. 1 thank you, lady. 

Prec. No thanks. To-morrow come to me 
again. 
I dance to-night, — ^perhaps for the last time. 
But what I gain, I promise shall be yours. 
If that can save yon from the Count of Lara. 

Ang. O, my dear lady ! bow shall I be grateful 
For so much kindness y 

Prec. I deserve no thanks, 

Thank Heaven, not me. 

Ang. Both Heaven and yon. 

Prec. FareweU. 

Remember that yon come again to-morrow. 

Ang. I will. And may the Blessed Vii^gin 

fflard yon, 
good angels. [Exit. 

Prec. May they guard thee too. 

And all the poor ; for they have need of angels. 
Now bring me. dear Dolores, my basquifia, 
My richest maja dress, — ^my dancing dress. 
And my most precious jewels ! Make me look 
Fairer than night e*er saw me ! Fve a prize 
To win this day, worthy of Preciosa ! 

{Enter Beltran Cbuzado.) 

Cruz. Ave Maria I 

Prec. O God ! my evil genius ! 

What seekest thou here to-day? 

Cimz. Thyself, — my child. 

Prec. What is thy will with me ? 

Cruz. Gold ! gold ! 

Prec. I gave thee yesterday ; I have no more. 

Cruz. The gold of the Busne, — give me his 
gold! 

Prec. I gave the last in charity to-day. 

Crtu. That is a foolish lie. 

Prec. It is the troth. 

Cruz. Curses upon thee ! Thou art not my 
child! 
Hast thou given gold away, and not to me ? 
Not to thy father ? To whom, then ? 

Prec. To one 

Who needs it more. 

Ciiu. No one can need it more. 

Prec. Thou art not poor. 

Cruz. What, I, who lurk about 

In dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes ; 

1, who am housed worse than the galley slave; 
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I, who am fed worse than the kennelled hound ; 
I, who am clothed in rags, — Beltrau Cruzado, — 
Not poor ! 

Prec. Thou hast a stoat heart and strong 
hands. 
Thoa oanat snpply thy wants; what wonldst 
thou more ? 

Cruz, The gold of the Busn6 ! give me his 
gold! 

Prec. Beltran Cruzado ! hear me once for all. 
I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 
I gave it to thee freely, at all times. 
Never denied thee ; never had a wish 
But to fulfil thine own. Now go in peace \ 
Be ntercifuL he patient, and erelong 
Thou shalt nave more. 

Cruz, And if I have it not, 

Thou shalt no longer dwell here in rich chambers, 
Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food, 
And live in idleness ; but go with me, 
Dance the Romalis in the public streets. 
And wander wild again o'er field and fell ; 
For here we stay not long. 

Prec. What ! march again ? 

Ciniz. Av, with all speed. I hate the crowded 
town I 
I cannot breathe shut up within its eates ! 
Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and nine sky, 
The feeling of the breeze upon my &ce, 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 
And no wuls but the far-off mountain-tops. 
Then I am free and strong,— once more myself, 
Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cales ! 

Prec. God speed thee on thy march ! — I can- 
not go. 

Cr»iz. Remember who I am, and who thou art ! 
Be silent and obey ! Yet one thing more. 
Bartolom^ Rom^n — 

Prec. {with emotion). O, I beseech thee 
If my obedience and blameless life, . 
If mv humility and meek submission 
In all things hitherto, can move in thee 
One feeling of compassion ; if thou art 
Indeed my father, and canst trace in me 
One look of her who bore me, or one tone 
That doth remind thee of her, let it plead 
In my behalf, who am a feeble girl. 
Too feeble to resist, and do not force me 
To wed that man ! I am afraid of him ! 
I do not love him ! On my knees I beg thee 
To use no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone ! 

Cruz. O child, child, child ! 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by smving to conceal it. 
I will not leave thee here in the neat city 
To be a grandee's mistress. Make thee ready 
To go with us ; and until then remember 
A watchful eye is on thee. [Exit. 

Prec. Woe is me ! 

I have a strange mianving in my heart ! 
But that one deed of charity I ll do, 
Befall what may ; they cannot take that from me. 

BcBNB n— X room in the Auchbishop's Palace. 
The Archbishop and a Cardinal teated. 

Arch, Knowing how near it touched the pub- 
lic morals, 
And that our age is grown corrupt and rotten 
By such excesses, we have sent to Rome, 
Beseeching that his Holiness would aid 
In curing the groan surfeit of the time. 
By seasonable stop ^ut here in Spain 
To bull-fights and lewd dances on the stage. 
All this you know. 

Card, Know and approve. 

Arch. And further, 

That, by a mandate from his Holiness, 
The first have been suppressed. 



Card. 1 trust forever. 

It was a cruel sport. 
Arch. A barbarous pastime, 

Disgraceful to the land that calls itself 
I Most Catholic and Christian. 

Curd. Yet the people 

' Murmur at this ; and, if the public dances 
' Should be condemned upon too slight occasion, 

Worse ills might follow than the ius we cure. 

As Panem et Circetittea was the cry 

Among the Roman populace of old. 

So Pan y Torot is the cry in Spain. 

Hence 1 would act advisedly herein ; 

And therefore have induced your Grace to see 

These national dances, ere we interdict them. 

(Enter a Servant.) 

Serv. The dancing-girl, and with her iho musi- 
cians 
Your Graoe was pleased to order, wait without. 
Arch. Bid them come in. Now shall your eyes 
behold 
In what angelic, yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony. 

{Enter Prbciosa, with a mantle thrown over her 
head. She advances tlowly^ in modeU^ half- 
timid attitude,) 

Card, {aiUde). O, what a fair and ministering 
angel 
Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman fell ! 

Prec. {kneeling before the Archbishop). I 
have oboyed the order of your Grace. 
If I intrude upon your better hours, 
1 proffer this excuse, and here beseech 
Your holy benediction. 

Arch. May God bless thee, 

And lead thee to a better life. Arise. 

Card, {oxide). Her acts are modest, and her 
words discreet ! 
I did not look for this 1 Come hither, child. 
Is thy name Preciosa ? 

Prec. Thus I am called. 

Card, That is a Gypsy name. Who is thy fa- 
ther? 

Prec, Beltran Cruzado, Count of the CaWs. 

Arch. 1 have a dim remembrance of that man ; 
He was a bold and reckless character, 
A sun-burnt Ishmael ! 

Card. Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days ? 

Prec. Yes ; by the Darro^s side 

My childhood passed. I can remember still 
The river, and the mountains capped with snow ; 
The villages, where, yet a little child, 
I told the traveller's fortune in the street ; 
The smuggler's horse, the brigand and the shep- 
herd; 
The march across the moor ; the halt at noon ; 
The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 
The forest where we slept; and, further oack. 
As in a dream or in some former life. 
Gardens and palace walls. 

Arcfi. *T is the Alhambra, 

Under whose towers the Gypsy camp was pitched. 
But the time wears ; and we would see thee dance. 

Prec. Your Grace shall be obeyed. 

{She laf/8 cuide her mantilla. The m^mc of th^ 
cachttcha is played^ and the dance begins. The 
Archbishop and the Cardinal look on with 
gravity and an occasional frown ; then make 
sfgwt to each other ; nnd, as the dancf contin- 
tt», become more and more pleased a^id excited ; 
and at length rise from their seats, throw their 
caps in the air^ and applaud vehemehtly <u the 
scene closes,) 

Scene JIL—ThePrado, Along aventie of trees 
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letuiing to the gate of Atocha. On the right the 
dome and up ires of a convent. A fountain. 
EveniJig^ Don Caklos and Htpolito meeting. 

Don C. HoM ! good evening, Don Hypolito. 

JI(/p. And a good evening to my friend, Don 
Carlos. 
Some lucky star has led my steps this way. 
1 was in search of you. 

Don C. Command me always. 

Hyp. Do yon remember, in Quevedo's Dreams, 
The miser, who, upon the Dav of Judgment, 
Asks if his money-bags would rise ? 

Dona I do, 

But what of that? 

Ifl/p. I am that wretched man. 

Don C. You mean to tell me yours have risen 
empty ? 

Jfgp. And amen ! said my Cid the Campeador. 

Don C\ Pray, how much need you * 

Hgp. ' Some half-dozen ounces, 

Which, with due interest— 

Don f'. {giving his purse). What, am I a Jew 
To put my moneys out at usury ? 
Here is my purse. 

ffyp. Thank you. A pretty purse. 
Made by the hand of some fair Maarilefta ; 
Perhaps a keepsake. 

Don C. No. *t is at your seryice. 

//^. Thank you again. Lie there, good Chry- 
sostom, 
And with thy golden mouth remind me often, 
I am the debtor of my friend. 

Don a But tell me. 

Come you to-day from AlcaM ? 

Hyp. This moment. 

Doti C. And pray, how fares the brave Victor- 
ian? 

Jfyp. Indifferent well : that is to say, not well. 
A damsel has ensnared him with the glances 
Of her dark, rovin£[ eyen, as herdsmen catch 
A steer of Andalusia with a lazo. 
He is in love. 

Don C. And is it faring ill 

To be in love ? 

Hyp. In his caee very ilL 

Don C. Why so ? 

Hyp. For many reasons. First and foremost, 
Because he is in love with an ideal ; 
/ A creature of his own imagination ; 
A child of air ; an echo of his heart ; 
1 And, like a lily on a river floating, 
V She floats upon the river of his thoughts ! 
^- DonC. A common thing with poets. But who is 
This floating lily ? For, m fine, some woman, 
Some living woman, — ^not a mere ideal, — 
Must wear the outward semblance of his thought. 
Who is it? Tell me. 

Hyp. Well, it is a woman ! 

But, look you, from the cofler of his heart 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn her, 
As pious priests adorn some favorite s:iint 
With gems and gold, until at length she gleams 
One blaze of glory. Without these, you know, 
And the priest's benediction, ^t is a doll. 

Don a. Well, well ! who is this doll ? 

Hyj). Why, who do you think ? 

Don G. His cousin Violante. 

Hyp. Guess again. 

To ease his laboring heart, in the last storm 
He threw her overboard, with all her ingots. 

Don C. I cannot guess ; so tell me who it is. 

Hyp. Not I. 

Don C. Why not ? 

Hyp. (mysteriously). Why? Because Mari 
Franca 
Was married four leases out of Salamanca ! 

Don C. Jesting aside, who is it ? 

Hyp. • Preoiosa. 

Don C. Impossible! TheConntof Lara tells me 
She is not virtuous. 






Hyp. Did I say she 

The Jttoman Emperor Claudius had a wife 
Whoso name was Messalina, as I think ; 
Valeria Messalina was her name. 
But hist ! I see him yonder through the trees, 
Walking as in a dream. 

Don (J. He comes this way. 

Hyj^, It has been truly said by some wise man. 
That money, grief, and love cannot be hidden. 

{Enter Victorian in front) 

Vict. Where'er thy step has passed is holy 
ground ! 
These groves are sacred ! I behold thee walking 
Under these shado\%3' trees, where we have 

walked 
At evening, and I feel thy presence now ; 
Feel that the place has taken a charm from thee. 
And is forever hallowed. 

Hyp. Mark him well ! 

See how he strides away with lord! v air. 
Like that odd guest of stone, tnat grim Com- 
mander 
Who comes to sap with Juan in the play. 

Don C. What ho ! Victorian ! 

Hyp. WMlt thou sup with us ? 

Vict. HoU ! Amigos ! Faith, I did not see 
you. 
How fares Don Carlos ? 

Don L. 'At your service ever. 

Vict. How is that young and green-eyed Gadi- 
tana 
That you both wot of ? 

Don V. Ay, soft, emerald eyes ! 

She has gone back to Cadiz. 

Hyp. Ay de mi ! 

Vict. You are much to blame for letting her 
go back. 
A pretty girl ; and in her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green we soraeUmeB see 
In evening skies. 

Hyp. But, speaking of green eyes. 

Are tnine green ? 

Vict. Not a whit Why so ? 

Hyp. I think 

The slightest shade of green would be becoming. 
For thou art jealous. 

Vict. No, I am not jealous. 

Hyp. Thou shouldst be. 

Vict. Why? 

Hyp> Because thou art in love. 

And they who are in love are always jealous. 
Therefore thou shouldst be. 

Vict. Marry, is that all ? 

Farewell ; I am in haste. Farewell, Don Car- 
los. 

Thou sayest I should be jealous ? 

Hyp. Ay, in truth 

I fear there is reason. Be upon thy guard. 
I hear It whispered that the Count of Lara 
Lavs siege to the same citadeL 

Vict, Indeed ! 

Then he will have his labor for his pains. 

Hyp. He does not think so, and Don Carlos 
tells me 
He boasts of his succ38s. 

Vict. How 's this. Don Carlos ? 

Don C. Some hints of it I heara from his own 
lips. 
He spoke but lightly of the lady^s virtue. 
As a gay man might speak. 

Vict. Death and damnation ! 

1*11 cut his l^ing tongue nutr of his mouth. 
And throw it to my dog ! But no, no, no ! 
This cannot be. You jest, indeed you jest 
Trifle with me no more. For otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, farewell ! 

[Exit. 

Hyp. Now what a coil is here ! The Aveng- 
ing Child 
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Hunting the traitor QuAdros to his death. 
And the great Moor Calaynos, when he rode 
To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 
Were nothing to him ! O hot-headed youth 1 
Bat come ; we will not follow. Let as join 
The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 
We shall find merrier company ; I see 
The Marialonzos and the Almavivas, 
And fifty fans, that beckon me already. 

{Exeunf, 

Scene IV.-^Preciosa^s chamber. She is sUtirig^ 
with a book in her hand^ near a table, on which 
arejlowers. A bird singing in its cage. The 
Count of Lara enters behind unperceived. 

Pree. (reads), 

AH are deeping, weary heart ! 
Thou, thou only sleepless art I 

Heigho ! I wish Victorian were here. 

I know not what it is makes me so restless ! 

(^The bird sings.) 

Thon little prisoner with thy motley coat, 
That from thy vaulted, wir^' dungeon singest. 
Like theo I am a captive, and, like thee, 
I have a gentle jailer. Lack-a-day ! 

All are sleeping, weary heart I 
Thou, thun only sleepless art ! 
All this throbbing, all thin aching, 
Evermore shall keep thee waking, 
For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinketh ever of its smart 1 

Thou speakest truly, poet ! and methinks 
More hearts are breaking in this world of ours 
Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their flighty do they take root, 
And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 
Who hears the falling of the forest leaf ? 
Or who takes note oi every flower that dies ? 
Heigho ! I wish Victorian would come. 
Dolores ! 

( Turns to lay down her book, and perceioes the 

Count.) 

Ha! 

Lara, . Sefiora, pardon me ! 

Prec. How 's this ? Dolores I 

Ijara. Pardon me — 

Prec, Dolores ! 

Lara. Be not alarmed; I found no one in 
waiting. 
If I have been too bold — 

Prec. {turning her back upon him). You are 
too bold ! 
Retire ! retire, and leave me ! 

iMra. My (lear lady, 

First hear me ! I beseech you, let me speak ! 
'T is for your good I come. 

Prec. {turjUng toward him wUh indignation'). 
Begone ! begone ! 
Yon are tne Count of Lara, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors 
Blush on their tombs ! Is it Cast Jian honor. 
Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Upon a friendless girl, to do her wrong ? 

shame ! shame ! shame ! that yon, a nobleman, 
Should be so little noble in your thoughts 

As to send jewels here to win my love. 
And think to buy my honor with your gold ! 

1 have* no words to tell you how I scorn you ! 
Begone ! The sight of you is hateful to me ! 
B^ne, I say ! 

Lara. Be calm ; I will not harm you. 
Prec, Because you dare not. 



Lara, I dare anything ! 

Therefore beware ! You are deceived in me. 
In this false world, we do not always know 
Who are our friends and who our enemies. 
We all have enemies, and all need friends. 
Even you, fair Preciosa, here at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong yon. 

Prec. If to this 

I owe the honor of the present visit, 
You might have spared the coming. Having 

spoken. 
Once more I beg you, leave me to myself. 

Lara. I thought it but a friendly part to tell 
you 
What strange rejports are current here in town. 
For my own self, I do not credit them ; 
But there are many who, not knowing you, 
Will lend a readier (iar. 

Prec. There was no need 

That yon should take upon yourself the duty 
Of telling me these tales. 

Lara. Malicious tongues 

Are ever busy with your name. 

Prec, Alas ! 

r ve no protectors. I am a poor girl. 
Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 
They wound me. yet I cannot shield myself. 
I give no cause tor these reports. I live 
Retired ; am visited by none. 

Lara. By none ? 

O, then, indeed, you are much wronged ! 

Prec. How mean you ? 

Lara, Nay, nay ; I will not wound your gen- 
tle soul 
By the report of idle tales. 

Prec. Speak out ! 

What are these idle tales ? You need not spare 
me. 

Lara. I will deal frankly with you. Pardon me ; 
This window, as I think, looks toward the street, 
And this into the Prado, does it not ? 
In yon high house, beyond the garden wall, — 
You see tUe roof there just above the trees, — 
There lives a friend, who told me yesterday. 
That on a certain night, — be not offended 
If 1 too plainly spesuc, — he saw a man 
Climb to your chamber window. You are silent ! 
I would not hlame you, being young and fair — 

{He fries to etubrace her. She starts back, and 
draws a dagger from her bosom.) 

Prec. Beware ! beware ! I am a Gypsy girl ! 
Lay not your hand upon me. One step nearer 
And I will strike ! 

Jjnra. Pray you, put up that dagger. 
Fear not. 

Prec. I do not fear. I have a heart 
In whose strength I can trusts 

Lara. Listen to me. 

I come here as your friend, — I am your friend, — 
And by a single word can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, and make your name 
Spotless as lilies are. Here on my knees. 
Fair Preciosa ! on my knees I swear, 
I love you even to madness, and that love 
Has driven me to break the rules of custom. 
And force myself unasked into your presence. 

(Victorian enters behind.) 

Prec. Rise, Count of Lara ! That is not the 
place 
For such iis vou are. It becomes yon not 
To kneel before me. I am strangely moved 
To see one of your rank thfls low and humbled ; 
For your sake I will put aside all anger. 
All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
In gentleness, as most becomes a woman, 
And as ray heart now prompts me. I no more 
Will hate you, for all nate is painful to me. 
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But if. without offending modesty 
And tnat reserve which is a woman^s glory, 
I may speak freely, 1 will teach my heart 
To love you. 

Lara, O sweet angel 1 

Free. Ay, in truth, 

Far better than yon love ;^onrsdf or me. 

Lara. Give me some sign of this, — ^the slight- 
est token. 
Let roe but kiss your hand ! 

Free. Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not ! Be not deceived ! 
The love wherewith I loveyou is not such 
As you would offer me. IV>r you come here 
To take from me the only thing I have, 
'VLy honor. You are wealthy, you have friends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happmess ; but I 
Am poor, and friendless, having but one treasure, 
And you would take that from me, and for what V 
To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
What you would most despise. O sir, such love, 
That seeks to harm me, cannot be true love. 
Indeed it cannot But my love for you 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 
It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 
Your earthly passion, your unchaste deeires, 
And bids you look into your heart, and sec 
How you do wrong that better nature in you, 
And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara. I swear to you, 

I would not harm you ; I would only love you. 
I would not take your honor, but restore it. 
And in return I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indead you-love me. 
As you confess you do, O let me thus 
With this embrace — 

Vict. {Hushing forward.) Hold! hold! This 
is too much. 
What means this outrage ? 

J^ra. First, what ri^ht have you 

To Question thus a nobleman of Spam ? 

Virt. 1 too am noble, and you are no more ! 
Out of my sight ! 

Lara. Are you the master here ? 

Vict. Ay, here and elsewhere, when the wrong 
of others 
Gives me the right ! 

Free, {to Laka). Go ! I beseech you, go ! 

Vict. I shall have business with you. Count, 
anon! 

Lara. You cannot come too soon ! [/?xi7. 

Free. Victorian ! 

O, we have been betrayed ! 

Vict. Ha! ha! betrayed! 

'T is I have been betrayed, not we ! — not we ! 

Free. Dost thou imagine — 

Vict , I imagine nothing ; 

I see how *t is thou whilest the time away 
When I am gone ! 

Free. O speak not in that tone ! 

It wounds me deeply. 

Vict. ^T was not meant to flatter. 

Free, Too well thou knowest the presence of 
that man 
Is hateful to me ! 

Vict. Yet I saw thee stand 

And listen to him, when he told his love. 

Free. I did not heed his words. 

Vict. Indeed thou didst, 

And answeredst them virith love. 

Free. Hadst thou heard all — 

Vitt. 1 heard enough. 

Free. Be not so angry with me. 

Vict. I am not angry ; I am very calm. 

Free. If thou wilt let me speak — 

Vict. Nay, say no more. 

I know too much already. Thou art false ! 
I do not like these Gypsy marriages ! 
Where is the ring I gave thee ? 



Free. In my casket. 

Vict. There let it rest I I would not have thee 
wear it : 
I thought thee spotless, and thou art polluted I 

Free. 1 call the Heavens to witness — 

Vict Nay, nay, nay ! 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips ! 
They are forsworn ! 

Free. Victorian ! dear Victorian ! 

Vict. I gave up all for thee ; myself, my fame. 
My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul ! 
And thou hast been mv ruin ! Now, go on ! 
Laugh at my folly with thy paramour, 
And, sitting on the Count ot Lara's knee, 
Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian was ! 

{He casts her from him and rushes out.) 

Free. And this from thee ! 

{Scene closes.) 



Scene Y.-^The Count op Lara^s rooms, Entet 

the Count. 

Lara. There *s nothing in this world so sweet 
as love. 
And next to love the sweetest thing is hate ! 
I Ve learned to hate, and therefore am revenged. 
A silly girl to play the prude with me 1 ° 
The fire that I have kindled— 



{Enter Francisco.) 



Well, Francisco, 
Good, my lord ; 



What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Frati. 
He will be present. 

Lara. And the Duke of Lermos ? 

Fran. Was not at home. 

lAxra. How with the rest ? 

Fran. I 've found 

The men you wanted. They will all be there, 
And at the given signal raise a whirlwind 
Of such discordant noises, that the dance 
Must cease for lack of music. 

fMra. Bravely' done. 

Ah ! little dost thou dream, sweet Preciosa, 
i What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not dose 
Thine eyes this night ! Give me my cloak and 
sword. < \^Exeunt. 

Scene VI. — A retired spot beyond the city gates. 
Enter Victorian a«<i~ Hyj»olito. 

Vict. O shame ! O shame ! ^Vhy do I walk 
abroad 
By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks me, 
And voices, and familiar sights and Founds 
Cry, " Hide thyself I " O what a thin partition 
Doth shut out irom the curious world the knowl- 
edge 
Of evil deeds that have been done in darkness ! 
Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are win- 
dows, 
'Rirough which all eyes seem gazing. Every face 
; Expresses some suspicion of my shame. 
And in derision seems to smile at me ! 
Jfyp. Did 1 not caution thee y Did I not tell 
thee 
I was but half persuaded of her virtue ? 

Vict. And yet, Hypolito, we may be wrong. 
We may be over-hasty in condemning ! 
The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 
Hyp. And therefore is she cursed, loving him. 
Vict. She does not love him ! *T is for gold ! 

for gold ! 
Hyj). Ay, but remember, in the public streets 
He shows a golden ring the Gypsy gave him, 
A serpent with a ruby in its mouth. 
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VicL She had that ring from me ! God I ahe 
is false ! 
But I will be revenged ! The boar ijB passed. 
Where stays the coward ? 

Jfyp. Nay, he is no coward ; 

A vilhiin, if thoii wilt, but not a coward, 
r ve seen him play with swords ; it is his pastime. 
And therefore be not over-oonfident, 
He 11 task thy skill anon Look, here he comes. 

{Enter ItAHJi followed by Fuancisco.) 

LarcL Good eyening, gentlemen. 
Jf^. Good evening, Count. 

Laj'a, I trust I have not kept you long in wait- 
ing. 
Viet. Not long, and yet too long. Are you 

prepared ? 
Lara. I am. 

Jlf/jj. It grieves me much to 

see this quarrel 
Between you, gentlemen. Is there no way 
Left open to accord this difference, 
But you must make one with your swords ? 

Vict. No! none! 

I do entreat thee, dear Hypotito, 
Stand not between me and my foe. Too long 
Oar tongues have spoken. Let these tongues of 

steel 
End our debate. Upon your guard. Sir Count. 

( They Jlght. Victorian disarmt Vie Cou nt. ) 

Your life is mine ; and what shall now withhold 

me 
From sending yotur vile soul to its account? 
Lara. Strike ! strike ! 
Vift. You are disarmed. 

I will not kill you. 
I will not murder you. Take up your sword. 

(Francisco hand* the Count hia tword^ and 
Hypolito interposes,) 

Hyp. Enough ! Let it end here ! The Count 
of Lura 
Has shown himself a brave man, and Victorian 
A generous one as ever. Now be friends. 
Put up your swords ; for, to speak frankly to you. 
Your cause of quarrel is too slight a thing 
To move you to extremes. 

L'lra. I am content. 

7 sought no quarrel. A few hasty words, 
Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to this. 

Virt. Nay, something more than that. 

Lara. I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to cross your path. 
To me the door stood open, as to others. 
But, had I known the girl belonged to you. 
Never would I have sought to wm her from yon. 
The truth stands now revealed; she has been 

false 
To both of us. 

Vict Ay, false as hell itself ! 

Lara. In truth, I did not seek her ; she sought 
me ; 
And told me how to win her, tellinc me 
The hours when she was of tenest left alone. 

Vict. Say, can you prove this to me ? O, pluck 
out 
These awful doubts, that goad me into madness ! 
Let me know all ! all ! all ! 

iMra, You shall know alL 

Here is my page, who was the messenger 
Between us. Question him. Was it not so, 
Francisco ? 

Fran. Ay, my lord. 

I^ra. If further proof 

Is needf al, I have here a ring she gave me. 

Vict. Pray let me see that ring ! It is the 
same! 



{Throws it upon the ground^ and tramples upon 

U.) 

Thus may she perish who once wore that ring ! 
Thus do i spurn her from me : do thus trample 
Her memory in the dust ! O Count of Lara, 
We both have been abused, been much abused ! 
I thank you for your courtesy and frankness. 
Though, like the surgeon^s hand, yours gave me 

pain, 
Yet it has cured mv blindness, and I thank you. 
I now can see the loUy I have done. 
Though *t is alas ! too late. So fare you well 1 
To-night I leave this hateful town forever. 
Beffard me as your friend. Once more farewell ' 
•ayp. Farewell, Sir Count 

lExewU Victorian and Hypolito. 

Lara. Farewell ! farewell ! farewell I 
Thus have I cleared the field of my worst foe 1 
I have none else to fear ; the fighi is done. 
The citadel is stormed, the victory won ! 

lExU with FUANCIr>C0. 

Scene VIL— ii lane in the suburb*. NighL 
Enter Ckuzado atul Baktolom^. 

Oruz. And so, Bartolom^, the expedition 
failed. But where wast thou for the most part ? 

Jiart. In the <Tuadarrama mountains, near 
San Ildefoufto. 

Cruz. And thou bringest nothing back with 
thee ? Didst thou rob no one ? 

B rt. Tncre was no one to rob, save a party of 
students from Segovia, who looked as if they 
would rob us ; and a jolly little friar, >\ ho had 
nothing in his pockets but a missal ana a loaf of 
bread. 

Cruz. Pray, then, what brings thee back to 
Madrid? 

Bart. First tell me what keeps thee here ? 

Cruz, Preciosa. 

Bart. And she brings me back. Hast thou 
forgotten thy promise V 

I Cruz. The two years are not passed yet Wait 
! patiently. 'Ihe girl shall be thine. 
I Bart. I hear she has a Bu6n^ lover. 

Cruz. That is nothing. 

Bart. 1 do not like it. I hate him, — ^the son 
of a Busn^ harlot. He goes in and out, and speaks 
with her alone, and I must stand aside, ana wait 
his pleasure. 

Cruz. Be patient, I say. Thou shalt have 
thy revenge. When the time comes, thou shalt 
wavlay him. 

jJart. Meanwhile, show me her house. 

Cruz. C6me this way. But thou wilt not find 
her. She dances at the play to-night. 

Bart. JSo matter. Show me the house. 

[ExeunL 



Scene YUL^The Theatre. The orchestra plays 
the cachncha. Sound of castanets brhiud tl.t 
scenes. The curtain riseSy and discovers Pri- 
CIOSA in the attitude of commencing the dafue. 
The cachucha. Tumult; hisses; cries of 
" Brava ! " and " Aftura ! " She falters and 
pauses The m^tsic stops. General confusion. 
Freciosa faints. 



I SceneIX.— 77i« Count op Lara^s chambers. 
Lara and his friends at supper. 

Lara. So, Caballeros, once more many thanks ! 
You have stood by me bravely in this matter. 
Pray fill your glasses. 

7/on J, Did you mark, Don Luis, 

How pale she looked, when nrst the noise began. 
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And then stood still, with her laiire eyes dilated I 
Her noitrils spread ! her lips apart ! her bosom 
Tumultuous as the sea! 

UoH L, I pitied her. 

Lara, Her pride is humbled; and this very 
night 
I mean to visit her. 

Don J. Will yon serenade her ? 

Lara. No music I no more music ! 

Don L. Why not musio ? 

It softens many hearts. 

Lara. Not in the humor 

She now is in. Music would madden her. 

Don J. Try golden cymbals. 

Don L. Yes, try Don Dinero ; 

A mighty wooer is vour Don Dinero. 

Lara. To tell the truth, then, I have bribed 
her maid. 
But, Caballeros, yon dislike this wine. 
A bumper and away ; for the night wears. 
A health to Preciosa. 

 

{T/iey rise and drink.) 

m 

All. Preciosa. 

Lara {holding up his glwv). Thou bright and 
flaming minister of Love ! 
Thou wonderful magician ! who hast stolen 
My secret from me, and mid sighs of pasuion 
Caught from my lips, with red and fiery tongue. 
Her precious name ! O nevermore henceforth 
Shall mortal lips press thine ; and nevermore 
A mortal name be whispered in thme ear. 
Go ! keep my secret I 

{Driitka and dcmnes the goblet doton.) 

Don J, Ite 1 missa est I 



soMO (jAu^ng away). 

The nuns in the cloiRter 

Seng to ench other ; 
For so many 9\9Xer% 

Is there not one brother I 
Ay, for the partridge, mother ! 

The cat has run away with the partridge 1 
Piu8 I puss ! puss 1 



Bart Follow that! follow that! 
me. Puss ! puss ! 



Gome with 



{Scene closes.) 



Scene X. — Sttret and garden loall. 
Enter Ckuzado and BAKTOLOMfc. 



Night. 



Cniz. This is the garden wall, and above it, 
yonder, is her house. The window in which thou 
seest tlie light is her window. But we will not 
go in now. 

Dart. WTiy not ? 

Critz. Because she is not at home. 

DarL No matter ; we can wait. But how is 
this ? The gate is bolted. (Sotiud of' gnitans 
and ifoices in a neighboring (Street. ) Hark ! There 
comes her lover with his inferniU serenade! 
Hark! 

SONO. 

Good night ! Good night, beloved I 

I come to watch o'er thi-e ! 
To be near thee.— to be near thee. 

Alone 18 peace for me. 

Thine eyes are starn of morning. 

Thy lips arc crimRon flowers 1 
Ooo<l night ! Good night, beloved. 

While I count the weary hours. 

(^mz. Thev are not coming this way. 
Bart. Waii, they begin again. 

soHO {coming nf(trtr). 

Ah ! thon moon that ohincst 

Argent-olear alwve ! 
All night long enlighten 

My >»weet lady-love ! 

Moon that shineNt, 
All night long enlighten ! 

Bart. Woe be to him, if he comes this way ! 
Cruz. Be quiet. They are passing down the 
street. 



{Exeunt. On the opposite side enter the Cou>T 
OF Lara and gefUlemen, with Francisco. 

Lara. The gate is fast Over the wall, Fran* 
Cisco, 
And draw the bolt There, so, and so, and over. 
Now, getitlemen, come in, and help me scale 
Yon balcony. How now ? Her light still bum& 
Move warily. Make fast the gate, Francisca 

{Exfunt. Re-eiiier Cruzado and Bartolomk. ) 

Bart. They went in at the gat<e. Hark ! I 
hear them in the garden. {'lYies the gate.) 
Bolted again ! Vive Cristo ! Follow me over 
the wall. 

(They climb the wall.) 



Scene XL— Preciosa's bedchamber. AfUlnight. 
She in sleeping in an arm-chair , in an undress. 
Dolores watcJiing her. 

Dol. She sleeps at last ! 

( ()pens iJte windwo^ and listens. ) 

All silent in the street, 
And in the garden. Haik ! 
Prec. {in hei' sleep). I must go hence ! Give 
me mv cloak ! 
Dot. He comes ! I hear his footsteps. 
Prec. Go tell them that I cannot dance to- 
night ; 
' I am \xio ill ! Look at me ! See the fever 
That bums upon my cheek ! I must go henoe. 
I am too weak to dance. 

{Signal from the garden.) 

Dol. {from the window). Who 's there ? 

Voice' I from belotc). A friend. 

Did. I will undo the door. Wait till I come. 

iV<'('. I must go hence. I pray you do not 
harm me ! 
Shame ! shame ! to treat a feeble woman thus t 
Be you but kind, I will do all things for you. 
1 'm ready now, — give me mv castanets. 
Where is Victorian ? Oh, tliof^e hateful lamps ! 
They glare upon me like an evil eye. 
I cannot stay. Hark ! how they mock at me ! 
They hiss at me like serpents ! Save me ! Save 
me I 

{She wakes.) 

How late is it, Dolores ? 
J)qI, It 18 midnight 

Prec. We must be patient. Smooth this pil- 
low for me. 

{She sleejis again. Noise from the garden^ and 

voices. ) 

Voice. Muera ! 

Another Voice. O villains ! villains! 

Lorn. So ! have at you ! 

Voice. Take that ! 

l^ra. O, I am wounded ! 

Dol. {shutting the window). Jesn Maria I 
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ACT IIL 

Scene L — A cross-road ihroitgh a wood. In the 
backffrouttd a distant village spire. YiCTO- 
liiAN and Hypolito, as travelling studeiUs, 
with guitars^ sitting under the trees. Htfolito 
pUtgs and sings 

SONO. 

Ah, Lovo I 
Perjured, fal!«e, treacherous Lovo I 

Enemy 
Of all that mankind may not rue I 

Most untrue 

To him who kcepn most feith with thee. 

Woe Ia me ! 
The falcon has the eyes of the dove. 

Ah. Love ! 
Perjured, fHlae, treacherouB Love ! 

Viet, Yes, Love ia ever busy with his shuttie, 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight 

Hyp. Thinking to walk in those Arcadian 
pastures, 
Thou hast run thy noble head against the walL 

BONO {continued). 

Thy deceits 
Give us clearly to comprehend. 

Whither tend 
All thy pleamirefl, all thy sweets I 

They are cheats. 
Thorns below and flowers abovo. 

Ah, liove ! 
Perjured, false, treacherous Love I 

Vid. A very pretty song. I thank thee for 
it - 

NyP' It salts thy case. 

Vict. Indeed, I think it doas. 

What wise man wrote it ? 

Hyp- Lopez Maldonado. 

\ ict. In truth, a prettv song. 
^ Hyp. With much truth in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit by it ; and in earnest 
Try to forget this lady of thy love. 

Vict. I will forget her ! All dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book, 
Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds ! 
I will forget her ! But perhaps hereafter. 
When she shall learn how heartless is the world, 
A voice within her will repeat my name. 
And she will say, ** He was indeed my friend ! " 
O. would I were a soldier, not a scholar, 
Tnat the loud march, the deafening beat of drums, 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trum- 
pet. 
The din of arms, the onslaught and the Rtorm, 
And a swift death, might make me deaf forever 
To the upbraidings of this foolish heart ! 

Hyp. Then let that foolish heart upbraid no 
more! 
To conquer love, ons need but will to conquer. 

Vict. Yet, good Hypolito, it is in vain 
I throw into Oblivion's sea the sword 
That pierces me ; for, like Excalibar. 
With gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink. 
There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 
And waves it in the air ; and wtdling voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

Hyp. And yH at last 

Down sank Excalibar to rise no more. 
This is not well. In truth, it vexes me. 
Instead of whistling to the steeds of Time, 
To make them jog on merrily with lifers burden, 
Like a dead weight thou hangest on the wheels. 



Thou art too young, too full of lusty health 
To talk of dying. 

' Vict. Yet I fain would die ! 

To go through life, unloving and unloved ; 
To leel that thirst and hanger of the soul 
We cannot still ; that longing, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have not 
And cannot have ; the effort to be strong; 
And, like the Spartan boy, to smUe, and smile. 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks ; 
All this the dead feel not, — ^the de%d alone ! 
Would I were with them ! 

Hyp. We shall all be soon. 

Vict. It cannot be too soon ; for I am weary 
Of the bewildering masquerade of Life, 
Where strangers walk as friends, and friends as 

strangers ; 
Where whispers overheard betray false hearts ; 
And through the mazes of the crowd we chase 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles and beckons, 
And cheats us with fair words, only to leave us 
A mockery and a jest; maddened,— confused, — 
Not knowing friend from foe. 

Hyp. Why seek to know ? 

Enioy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth ! 
Take each fair mask for what it gives itself, 
Nor strive to look beneath it. 

Vict. I confess. 

That were the wiser part. But Hope no longer 
Comforts my soul. I am a wretched man. 
Much like a poor and shipwrecked mariner. 
Who, struggling to climb up into the boat. 
Has both his bruised and bleeding hands cut off, 
And sinks again into the weltering sea, 
Helpless and hopeless ! 

Hyp. Yet thou shalt not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is thy salvation. 
Above thy head, th.ough rifted clouds, ther« 

shines 
A glorious star. Be patient. Trust thy star ! 

[Sound of a viUage bell in the distance. ) 

Vict. Ave Maria ! I hear the sacristan 
Ringing the chimes from yonder village belfry I 
A solemn sound, that echoes far and wide 
Over the red roofs of the cottages. 
And bids the laboring hind a- field, the shepherd. 
Guarding his flock, the lonely muleteer. 
And all the crowd in village streets, stand still. 
And breathe a prayer unto the blessed Virgin ! 

Hyp. Amen I amen ! Not half a league from 
hence 
The village lies. 

Vict. This path will lead us to it, 

Over the wheat-fields, where the shadows sail 
Across the running sea, now green, now blue, 
And, like an idle mariner on the main. 
Whistles the quail. Come, let us hasten on. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE n.— Public square in the viUage of 
Ouadarrama. The Ave Maria still tolling. 
A crowd of villagers^ with their hats in their 
hamls, as if in prayer. In fronts a group of 
Oypffics. The bell rings a merrier peaL A 
Gypsy dance. Enter Pancho, followed by 
Pedro Crespo. 

• 

Pancho. Make room, ye vagabonds and Gypsy 
thieves t 
Make room for the Alcalde and for me ! 
Pedro C. Keep silence all ! I have an edict 
here 
From our most gracious lord, the King of Spidn, 
Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands, 
Which I snail publish in the market-place. 
Open your ears and listen ! 

{Etiter the Padre Cur a at the door of Ais 

cottage. ) 
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Padre Cnra, 
Good day ! and, pray yon, hear this edict read. 
Padre V. Good day, and God be with you ! 

Pray, what is it ? 
Pedro C. An act of baniahment against the 
Gypsies ! • 

{Agitation and mumiurB in the crowd. ) 

Pancho. Silence I 

Pedro C. {reads), "I hereby order and com- 
mand. 
That the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers, 
Known by the name of Gvpsies, shall henoeforth 
Be baniflhed from the realm, as vagabonds 
And begjp^ars ; and if, after seventy days. 
Any be round within our kingdom s bounds. 
They shall receive a hundred lashes each ; 
The second time, shall have their ears cut off; 
The third, be slaves for life to him who takes 

them, 
Or burnt as heretics. Signed, I, the King." 
Vile miscreants and creatures unbaptized ! 
You hear the law ! Obey and disappear ! 
Pancho. And if in seventy days you are not 
gone. 
Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 

{^The Of/p8iesgo oiU in confusion^ showing nigns 
of fear and discontent. Pxvcho follows.') 

Padre C. A righteous law I A very righteous 
law ! 
Pray you, sit down. 
Pedro C. 1 thank you heartily. 

( They seat themselvai on a bench at the Padre 
Cura's door, Sound of guitars heard at a 
distance, approaching during the dialogue 
which follows.) 

A very righteous judgment, as you say. 

Now tell me. Padre Cura, — you know all 

things, — 
How came these Gypsies into Spain ? 

Padre C. Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from Palestine, 
And hence are thieves and vagrants, Sir Alcalde, 
As the SimoniacB from Simon Magus. 
And, look you, as B^ray Jayme Bleda says, 
There are a hundred marks to prove a Moor 
Is not a Christian, so *t is with the Gypsies. 
They never marry, never go to mass, 
Never baptize their children, nor keep Lent, 
Nor see the inside of a church, — nor — nor — 
Pedro C. Good reasons, good, substantial 

reasons all ! 
No matter for the other ninety-five. 
They should be burnt, I see it plain enough, 
They should be burnt. 

(Enter Victorian and B.yfol.ito playing.) 

Padre 0. And pray, whom have we here ? 

Pedro C. More vagrants ! By Saint Lazarus, 
more vasrants f 

Jlgp. Good evening, gentlemen ! Is this 
Guadarrama ? 

Padre C. Yes, Guadarrama, and good even- 
ing to you. 

Ifgp. We seek the Padre Cura of the village ; 
And, judging from your dress and reverend 

mien. 
You must be he. 

Padre C. I am. Pray, what 's 

your pleasure ? 

Syp. We are poor students, travelling in vaca- 
tion. 
Yon know this mark ? 

{Touching the wooden spoon in his hat-band.) 



Padre (\ {joyfully). Ay, know it, and have 
worn it. 

Pedro C. {aside). Soup-eaters I by the mass ! 
The worst of vagrants ! 
And there 's no law against them. Sir, your ser- 
vant lExii. 

Padre C. Your servant, Pedro Crespo. 

Hyp- Padre Cura, 

From the first moment I beheld your face, 
I said within myself, *' This is the man ! " 
There is a certam something in your looks, 
A certain scholar-like and studious something. — 
You understand, — which cannot be mistaken; 
Which marks you as a very learned man. 
In fine, as one of us. 

Vict, {aside). What impudence 

Hyp. As we approached, I said to my oom< 
panion, 
*^ That is the Padre Cura ; mark n^y words !** 
Meaning your Grace. ^' The other man," said I, 
^* Who sits so awkwardly upon the bench, 
Must be the saoristan." 

Padre C. Ah ! said you so ? 

Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde ! 

Jiyp. Indeed ! you much astonish me ! His 
air 
Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde's should be. 

Padre C. That is true. 

He 's out of humor with some vagrant Gypsies, 
Who have their camp here in the neighborhood. 
There *s nothing so undignified as anger. 

Jlyp. The Padre Cura will excuse our bold- 
ness. 
If, from his well-known hospitality, 
We crave a loiiging for the night. 

Padre C. * I pray you 1 

You do me honor ! I am but too happy 
To have such guests beneath m^ humble root; 
It is not often that I have occasion 
To speak with scholars ; and EmollU mores, 
Nee sinit esse f eras, Cicero says. 

Jfyp . *T is Ovid, is it not ? 

Padre C. No, Cicero. 

Hyp. Your Grace is right. You are the bet' 
ter scholar. 
Now what a dunce was I to think it Ovid ! 
But hang me if it is not I {Aside.) 

Padre C. Pass this way. 

He was a ver^ great man, was Cicero ! 
Pray you, go in, go in ! no ceremony. ^ExewU. 



Scene III — A room in the Padre Cura*8 Aot«e. 
Enter the Padre and Hypolito. 

Padre C. So then, Sefior, you come from 
Alcala. 
I am glad to hear it. It was there I studied. 

Hyp. And left behind an honored name, no 
doubt. 
How may I call your Grace ? 

Padre C. Gerdnimo 

De Santillana, at your Honoris service. 

Hyp. Descended from the Marquis Santil 
lanar 
From the distinguished poet ? 

Padre C. From the Marquis, 

Not from the poet. 

Jiyp. Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you ! O some lucky star 
Has brought me nither ! Yet once more ! — once 

more ! 
Your name is ever green in Alcala, 
And our professor, when we are unruly, 
Will shake his hoary head, and say, ^^Alas ! 
It was not so in Santillana*s time I" 

Padre C. 1 did not think my name remem- 
bered there. 

Jfyp. More than remembered ; it is idolized. 

Padre C. Of what professor speak yon ? 
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Hyp* Timoneda. 

Padre C. I don^t remember any Timoneda. 
Hyp. A grave and sombre man, whose 
beetling brow 
0*erhangB the rushing current of his speech 
As rocks o*er rivers lum^. Have you forgotten ? 
Piadre C. Indeed, 1 have. O, thoie were 
pleasant days, 
Those college davs ! I ne*er shall see the like I 
I had not bnriea then so many hopes ! 
I had not buried then so many friends ! 
I ^ve turned my back on what was then before 

me; 
And the bright faces of my young companions 
Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 
)>o vou remember CHieva ? 
Ityp. Cueva? Cueva? 

Padre C. Fool that I am I He was before 
your time. ' 
You *re a mere boy, and I am an old man. 
Hyp. I should nofe like to try my strength 

with you. 
Padre C. Well, well But I forget ; yon must 
be hungry. 
Martina ! hoT Martina I *T is my niece. 

{Enter 'MjLWtiViK.) 

Hyp. Ton ma}' be proud of such a niece as 
that. 
I wish I had a niece. EmxAXii mores. (^Aside), 
He was a very ^reat man, was Cicero ! 
Your servant, mr Martina. 

Mart. Servant, sir. 

Padre C. This gentleman is hungry. See 
thou to it. 
Let us have supper. 

Marl. *T will be ready soon. 

Padre C. And bring a bottle of my Val-de- 
Peflas 
Out of the cellar. Stay ; I *11 go myself. 
Pray you, Beftor, excuse me. [ExU. 

Hyp. Hist! Martina! 

One word with you. Bless me ! what handsome 

eyes ! 
To-day there have been Gypsies in the village 
Is it not so ? 

Mart. There have been Gypsies here. 

Hyp. Yes, and have told your fortune. 

Marl, {ernbarrasaed). Told my fortune ? 

Hyp. Yes, yes ; I know they did. Give me 
your hand. 
I *U teU jon what they said. They said, — they 

said, 
The shepherd boy that loved you was a clown, 
And him yon should not marry. Wa.s it not ? 

Mart, {surpruted). How know you that ? 

Hyp. O, I know more than that. 

What a soft, little hand ! And then they said, 
A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall 
And rich, should come one day to marry you, 
And you should be a lady. VTas it not ? 
He has arrived, the handsome cavalier. 
( Tiies to kUts tier. She run* off. Enter Victor- 
ian, with a letter.) 

Vict. The muleteer has come. 

Hyp. So soon ? 

>'«*^ I found him 

Sitting at supper by the tavern door, 
And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 
His whole arm*s length, drinking the blood-red 
wine. 

/i^. What news from Court ? 

Vict. He brought this letter only. 

(Reads.) 

O cursed perfidy ! Why did I let 

That bing tongue deceive me 1 Preciosa, 

Bweet Preciosa ! how art thou avenged ! 



Hyp. What news is this, that makes thy cheek 
turn pale, 
And thy hand tremble ? 

Vict. O, most infamous ! 

The Count of Lara is a worthless villain I 

Hi/p. That is no news, forsooth. 

Vict. He strove in vain 

To steal from me the jewel of my soul. 
The love of Preciosa. Not succeeding. 
He swore to be revenged ; and set on loot 
A plot to ruin her, which has succeeded. 
She has been hissed and hooted from the stage, 
Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of; and, once more a beggar. 
She roams a wanderer over God*s green earui. 
Housing with Gypsies ! 

Hyp. To renew again 

The Age of Gold, and make the shepherd swains 
Desperate with love, like Gasper Gil s Diana. 
liedUet Virgo! 

VicL Dear Hypolito, 

How have I wronged that meek, confiding heart I 
I will go seek for her ; and with m v tears 
Wash out the wrong Pve done her f 

Hyp. O beware I 

Act not that folly o*er again. 

Vict. Av, folly. 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt. 
I will confess my weakness, — I still love ner I 
Still fondly love her ! 

{Enter the Padre Cuba.) 

Hyp. Tell us, Padre Cura, 

Who are these Gypsies in the neighborhood ? 

Pactre C. Beltran Cruzado aud his crew. 

Vict. Kind Heaven, 

I thank thee ! She is found ! is found again ! 

Hyp. And have they w«th them a pale, beauti- 
ful girl. 
Called Preciosa ? 

Padre C. Ay, a pretty giri 

The gentleman seems moved. 

Hyp. Yes, moved with hunger, 

He is half famished with this long day*s journey. 

Padre C. Then, pray you, come this way. The 
supper waits. \^£!xeutU. 



Scene IV — A post-house on the road to SeQOvia, 
not far from the village of Gundarrama. JEnter 
Chispa, cracki7ig a whipy and singing the ca- • 
chncha. 

Chispa. Halloo ! Don Fulano ! Let us have 
horses, and quickly. Alas, poor Chispa ! what a 
dog's lite dost thou lead ! I thought, when I left 
my old master Victorian, the student, to serve 
my new master Don Carlos, the gentleman, that 
I, too, should lead the life of a gentleman ; should 
go to bed early, and get up late. For when the 
abbot plays cards, what can you expect of the 
friars ? But, in running away &om tbe thunder, 
I have run into the lightning. Here I am in hot 
chase after m^ master andnis Gypnv girl. And 
a good beginning of the week it is, ait ue said who 
was hang^ on Monday morning. 

{Enter Don Carlo&) 

Pon (J. Are not the horses ready yet ? 

Chiftpa. I should think not, for the hostler 
seem«< to be asleep. Ho ! within there ! Horses ! 
horses ! homos ! (He knocks at the gate with his 
whip, and fitter Mosquito, putting on hin jacket.^ 

Moitff. Pray, have a little patience. I* 'm not 
a musket. 

Vhinjia. Health and pistareens! I 'm glad to 
see you come on dancing, padre! Pray, what*s 
the news ? 

Monq. You cannot have fresh horses ; because 
there are none. 
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ChUpa. 
other aog. 

Mo»q. 

Chiapa. 

Mo»q. 

Vhispa. 
us horses. 

Chitpa. 
ing to set 
the whip. 



Cachiporra ! Throw that bone to an- 

Do I look like your aunt y 
No ; she has a beazd. 

Go to ! go to ! 
Are you from Madrid ? 

Yes ; and going to Estramadnra. Get 

What *8 the news at Conrt ? 

Why, the latest news is, that I am go> 
up a coach, and I have already bought 



(iUiHtes him round tJie legs.") 



Jfoaq. Oh ! oh ! you hurt me ! 

Don C. Enough of this folly. Let ns have 
horses. {Oivea moiiey to Mosquito.) It is al- 
most dark ; and we are in haste. But tell me, has 
a band of Gypsies passed this wa^ of late y 

MoHq. Yes ; and they are still in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Don C. And where ? 

Mo»q. Across the fields yonder, in the woods 
near Guadarrama. [Exit, 

Don G. Now this is lucky. We will visit the 
Gypsy camp. 

(Jhi9iia. Are you not afraid of the evil eye ? 
Have you a stag's horn with you ? 

Don C. Fear not. We wul pass the night at 
the village. 

ChU2>a. And sleep like the Squires of Heman 
Daza, nine under one blanket. 

Don 6'. I hope we may find the Preciosa 
among them. 

C'A i»pa. Among the Squires ? 

Don C. No ; among the Gpysies, blockhead ! 

t'hufpcu I hope we mav ; for we are giving our- 
selves trouble enough on her account. Don't you 
think so? However, there is no catching trout 
without wetting one's trousers. Yonder come the 
horses. [Exeunt. 



Scene V. — The Gypty camp in the fore$t. 
Nigfit. Gypaieaworkitig ataforge, Otherttplay- 
itig cards by thejirelight. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

On the top of a mountain I stand. 
With a crown of red ^Id in iny hand. 
Wild Moors conic trooping over the lea, 
O how from their fury ghall I Het*, flee, flee ? 
O how from their fury shuU 1 flee H 

First Gyjisy {playing). Down with your John- 
Dorados, my pigeon. Down with your John-Dora- 
dos, and let us make an end. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

Loud mng the Spanish cavitlier, 

And thus hl« ditty ran : 
God pend the GvT'^y laiwic here. 

And not the Oypey man. 

First Gypsy {playing). There you are in your 
morocco ! 

Seronri Gypsy. One more game. The Alnalde^s 
doves against the Padre Cura's new moon. 

First Gyptty. Have at you, Chirelin. 

Gypsies (at tlie forge sing). 

At midnif^ht. when the moon began 

To show her nilver flame. 
There came to him no Qypay man, 

The Gy{M>y lanKie came. 

{Enter Beltran Cruz ado.) 

Cmz. Come hither, Muroigalleros and Rastll- 
ieros ; It^ave work, leave play ; listen to your 
orders for the night. {Speaking to the right.) 
You will eret you to the village, mark you, by the 
■tone ci'oss. 



Gypsies. Ay ! 

Cruz, {to the left). And you, by the pole with 
the hermit's head upon it. 

Gypsies. Ay ! 

(Jruz. As soon as you see the planets are oat, 
in with you, and be busy with the ten command- 
ments, under the sly, and Saint Martin asleep. 
D'ye hear ? 

Gypsies. Ay ! 

Cruz. Keep your lanterns open, and, if yon 
see a goblin or a papagayo, take to your tramperfl 
Vineyards and Dancing John is the word. Am I 
comprehended ? 

Gypsies. Ay ! ay ! 

Cruz. Away, then I 

I {Exeunt severally. Crczado walks up the sinffe, 
and disappears among the trees. Enter Pre- 
ciosa.) 

Prec. How strangely gleams through the gi- 
gantic trees 
The r^ light of the foi^e! Wild, beckoning 

shadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 
Rising and Bending with the flickering flame. 
Then flitting into daikness ! So within me 
Strange hopes and fearn do beckon to each other. 
My brightest hopes giving dark fears a being 
As the light does the shadow. Woe is me ! 
How still it is about me, and how lonely ! 

(Bartolomb rushes in. ) 



O Bartolomb ! 



Bart. Ho I Preciosa ! 

7Vcc. 
Thou here ? 

Bart. Lo ! I am here. 

Prec. Whence comest thou ? 

Bart. From the rough ridges of the wild 
Sierra, 
From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, thirst, 
And fever ! Like a wild wolf to the sheepfold 
Come I for thee, m}' lamb. 

Prec O touch me not ! 

The Count of Lara's blood is on thy hands ! 
The Count of Lara*s curse is on thy soul ! 
Do not come near me ! Pray, begone from here ! 
Thou ai-t in danger ! They have set a price 
Upon thy head 1 

Bart. Ay, and I've wandered long 

Among the mountains ; and for many days 
Have seen no human face, save the rough swine- 
herd's. 
The wind and rain have been my sole compan- 
ions. 
I shouted to them from the rocks thy name. 
And the loud echo sent it baok to me. 
Till I grew mad. I could not stay from thee, 
And I am here ! Betray me, if thou wilt. 

Prec^ Betray thee \ I betray thee 1 

Bart. Preciosa ! 

I come for thee ! for thee I thus brave death ! 
Fly with me o'er the borders of this realm ! 
Fly with me ! 

Prec. Speak of that no more. 1 

cannot. 
I 'm thine no longer. 

Bart. O, recall the time 

When we were children ! how we played together. 
How we grew up together; how we plighted 
Our hearts unto each other, even in childhood ! 
Fulfil thy promise, for the hour has come. 
I m hunted from the kingdom, like a wolf ! 
Fulfil thy promise. 

Prer. 'T was my father's promise. 

Not mine. I never Rave mv heart to thee, • 
Nor promised thee ray hand ! 

Bart. False tongue of woman ! 

And heart more false I 

Prec. Nay, listen unto mfc 

I will speak frankly. I have never loved thee ; 
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I cannot love thee. This ib not my f ault. 

It is my destiny. Thou art a man 

Restless and violent. What wooldst thon with 

me, 
A feeble girl, who have not long to live. 
Whose heart is broken y Seek another wife, 
Better than I, and fairer ; and let not 
Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from 

' thee. 
Thou art unhappy in this hopeless passion. 
I never sought tfay love ; never did aught 
To make thee love me. Yet I pit}' thee^ 
And moat of all I pity thy wild heart, 
Tnat harries thee to crimes and deeds of blood, 
.fieware, beware of that. 

Jiiirt. For thy dear sake 

1 will be eentle. Thou shalt teaoh me patience. 

Free. Then take this farewell, and aepart in 
peace. 
Thon must not linger her& 

Bart. Come, come with me. 

Prec Hark ! I hear footstepa 

JSart. I entreat thee, come ! 

Prec. Away ! It is in vain. 

Ikirt. Wilt thou not come ? 

Prec. Never ! 

Bart. Then woe, eternal woe, 

upon thee! 
Thou shalt not be another's. Thou shalt die. 

[Ezit. 

Prec, All holy angels keep me in this hour ! 
Spirit of her who bote me, look upon me ! 
Mother of God, the glorified, protect me I 
Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me ! 
Yet why should I fear death ? What is it to die ? 
To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow. 
To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkmd- 

ness. 
All ignominy, sufTering, and despair. 
And be at rest forever ! O dull heart, 
Be of good cheer ! When thou shalt cease to 

beat, 
Then shalt thou cease to suffer and complain I 

(Enter Victoiiian and HYrOLiTO behind.) 

Viet. 'T is she I Behold, how beautiful she 
stands 
Under the tent-like trees ! 
Jfyp- A woodland nymph ! 

Vict. 1 pray thee, stand aside. Leave me. 
Myp. Be wary. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 

Vict. {dittguiHitu/ his voice). Hist ! Gvpsy ! 
Prec (aaide^ with emotion). That voice I that 
voice from heaven ! O speak again ! 
Who is it calls? 

Vict. A friend. 

Prec. {Mtide). 'T is he ! 'T is he ! 

( thank thee, Heaven, that thou hast heard my 

prayer. 
And sent me this protector ! Now be strong, 
Be strong, my heart ! I must dissemble here, 
^alse friend or true ? 

Vict. A true friend to the true ; 

Pear not ; come hither. So ; can yon tell for- 
tunes? 
Prec. Not in the dark. Come nearer to the 
fire. 
Give me yonr hand. It is not crossed, I see. 
Vict, (p utt ing a p tece of gold into her hand. ) 

There is the cross. 
Prec. Is 't silver. 

Vict. No. 't is gold. 

Pree. There *s a fair lady at the Court, who 
loves yon. 
And for yourself alone. 

Viet. Fie t the old atory I 

Tell me a better fortune for my money ; 
Not this old woman^s tale I 



Prec. You are passionate ; 

And this same passionate humor in your blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes ; I see it now ; 
The line of life is crossed by many marks. 
Shame ! shame ! O you have wronged the maid 

who loved you ! 
How could you do it ? 

Vict. I never loved a maid ; 

For she I loved was then a maid no more. 

Prec. How know you that ? 

Vict. A little bird in the air 

Whispered the secret. 

Prec. There, take back your gold ! 

Your hand is cold, like a deceiver's hand ! 
There is no blessing in its charity ! 
Make her your wife, for you have been abused ; 
And you shall mend your fortunes, mending hers. 

Vict. (^a«ide). How like an angel's speaks the 
* tongue of woman, 
When pleading in another's cause her own ! 
That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 
Pray give it me. (Tries to take the ring. ) 

Prec No ; never fipm my hand 

Shall that be taken ! 

Vii-t. Why, 't is but a ring. 

I'll give it back to you ; or, if I keep it, 
WiU give you gold to buy you twenty such. 

Prec. Why would you have this ring ? 

Vict. A traveller's fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fam keep it 
As a memento of the Gypsy uamp 
In Guadarrama, and the fortune-teller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 
Pray, let me have the ring. 

Prec. No, never ! never ! 

I will not part with it, even when I die; 
But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers thus. 
That it may not fall from them. T is a token 
Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

Vict. How? dead? 

Prec. Yes ; dead to me ; and worse than dead. 
He is estranged ! And yet I keep this ring. 
I will rise with it from my grave nereafter, 
To prove to him that I was never false. 

Vict, {aside). Be still, my swelling heart! 
one moment, still ! 
Why, 't is the folly of a love-sick girl. 
Come, give it me, or I will say 't is mine. 
And that you stole it. 

Prec. O, you will not dare 

To utter such a falsehood ! 

Vict. I not dare ? 

Look in my face, and say if there is aught 
I have not dared, I would not dare for thee ! 

{She rfuhes into his arm*. ) 

Prec. *T is thou ! 't is thou ! Yes ; yes ; my 
heart's elected ! 
My dearest-dear Victorian ! my soul's heaven ! 
Where hast thou been so long r Why didst thou 
leave me ? 
Vict. Ask me not now, my dearest Preciosa. 
Let me forget we ever have been parted I 
Prec, Hadst thon not come — 
Vict. I pray thee, do not chide me ! 
Prec. i should have perished here among 

these Gypsies. 
Vict. Forgive me, sweet ! for what I made 
thee suffer. 
Think'st thou this heart oould feel a moment's 

Thou being absent ? O, believe it not ! 
Indeed, since that sad hour I have not slept, 
For thinldnff of the wrong I did to thee! 
Dost thon forgive me ? Say, wilt thon forgive 

me? 
Pree. I have forgiven thee. Bre those words 

of anger 
Were in the book of Heaven writ down againat 

thee, 
I had forgiven thee. 
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Vict. I ^m the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed thee false. 
It was the Count of Lara — 

Prec. That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not 
heard — 

Vict. 1 have heard all. And yet speak on, 
speak on ! 
Let me but hear thy voice, and I am happy ; 
For every tone, like some sweet incantation, 
Calls up the buned past to plead for me. 
Speak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 
Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 

{They walk aside.) 

Hyp. ^ All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 
All passionate love scenes in the best romances, 
All chaste embraces on the public stage. 
All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 
Have winked at, as the natural course of things, 
Have been surpassed here by my friend, tae 

student. 
And this sweet Gj'psy lass, fair Preciosa ! 

Prec. SeAor Hypolito ! I kiss your hand. 
Pray, shall I tell your fortune t 

Jiyp. Not to-night ; 

For, should yon treat me as yon did Victorian, 
And send me back to marry maids forlorn, 
My wedding day would last from now till Christ- 
mas. 

Chispa (wUhin). What ho ! the Gypsies, hoi 
Beltran Cruzado ! ^ 

Halloo! halloo! halloo! halloo! 

{EHter$ booted^ with a whip and lantern,) 

Vict. What now? 

Why such a fearful din ? Hast thou been 
robbed ? 

Chispa. Ay, robbed and murdered ; and good 
evening to you, 
My worthy masters. 

Vict, Speak ; what briugs thee here ? 

Chispa (to Preciosa ). Good news from Court ; 
good news ! Beltran Cruzado, 
The Count of the Calds, is not your father. 
But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth. You are no more a Gypsy. 

Vict. Strange as a Moorish tale ! 

Chispa. And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to vour health. 
As wells drink in November, when it rains. 

Vict. Where is the gentleman ? 

Chispa^ As the old song says, 

HiK body i^ In Segovia, 
His soul is in Madrid. 

Prec. Is this a dream ? O, if it be a dream, 
Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet ! 
Itepeat thy story ! Say I *m not deceived ! 
Say that I do not dream ! I am awake ; 
This is the Gvpsy camp ; this is Victorian, 
And this his friend, Hypolito ! Speak ! speak ! 
Let me not wake and find it all a dream ! 

Vict. It is a dream, sweet child! a waking 

dream, 
A blissful certainty, a vision bright 
Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art then 

rich. 
As thou wast ever beautiful and good ; 
And I am now the beggar. 

Prec. {giving hUn her hand). I have still 
A hand to give. 

Chispa {aside). And I have two to take. 
I 've heard my grandmother say, that Heaven 

gives almonds 
To those who have no teeth. That *b nuts to 

crack. 
I *ve teeth to spare, but where ahall I find 

almonds ? 



Vict. What more of this strange story ? 

Chispa. Nothinemora 

Your mend, Don Carlos, is now at the viUage 
Showing to Pedro Crespo, the Alcalde, 
The proofs of what I tell you. The old hag, 
Who stole vou in your childhood, has confessed ; 
And probably they '11 hang her for the crime. 
To make the celebration more complete. 

Vict. No ; let it be a day of general joy ; 
Fortune comes well to all, that comes not late. 
Now let us join Don Carlos. 

Hyp. So farewell. 

The student's wandering life ! Sweet serenades, 
Sunff under ladies' windows in the night, 
Ana all that makes vacation beautiful ! 
To yon, ye cloistered shades of Alcala, 
To you, ye radiant visions of roman(;e, 
Written in books, but here surpassed by truth, 
The Bachelor Hypolito returns, 
And leaves the Gypsy with the Spanish Student 



Scene Y1.—A pass in the Ouadarrama moun- 
tains. Early morning. A miUeteer crfiwcs the 
stage^ fitting sideways (m hismnUy and lighting 
a paper cigar wUhfiint and steeL 



S0170. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden, 

Awake and open thy door, 
*T Is the break of day, and we mntt away, 

0*er meadow, and mount, and raoor. 

Widt not to find thy nllppera. 

But come with thy naked feet , 
We shall have to pass through the dewy grass. 

And watera wide and fleet. 

' {Disappears down the pass. Enter a Monk. A 
shepherd appears on the rocks above. ) 

Monk. Ave Maria, gratia plena. Old I good 
I man ! 

! Shep. OU I 

Monk. Is this the road to Segovia ? 

Hhep. It is, your reverence. 

Mohk. How far is it ? 

Shep, I do not know. ^ 

Monk, What is that yonder in the valley ? 

Shep. San Ildefonso. 

Monk, A long way to breakfast. 

Shep. Ay, marry. 

Monk, Are there robbers in these mountains ? 

Shep. Yes, and worse than that. 

Monk. What ? 

Shep, Wolves. 

Monk. Santa Maria! Come with me to San 
Ildefonso, and thou shalt be well rewarded. 

Shep. What wilt thou give me? 

Monk. An Agnus Dei and my benediction. 

{They disappear. A mounted Contrabandiitta 
patwes^ wrapped in his cloaks and a gun at his 
saddle-bow. Me goes down the pass singing. ' 

SONG. 

Worn with npeed Is my good steed, 

And I march me hurried, worried 1 

Onward, cftbillito mio. 

With the white star in thy forehead 1 

Onward, for hero comes the Ronda, 

And I hcnr their rifles crack 1 

Ay, jal6o I Ay, ay, jal6o ! 

Ay, jal^ 1 They cross our track. 

{Song dies away. Enter Preciosa, on horse^ 
back, attended by Victorian, Hypolito, Don 
Carlos, and Chispa, onfoot^ and armed. ) 

Vict, This is the highest point. Here let na 
rest. 
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See, Preciosa, see bow all about us 

Kneeling, like hooded friars^ the misty mountains 

Receive the benediction of the sun ! 

O glorioos sight ! 

Prec. Most beautiful indeed 

JIj/p. Most wonderful ! 

Vict. And in the vale below. 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted haloerds, 
San Ildefonso. from its noisy belfries, 
Bends up a salutation to the mom, 
As if an army smote their brazen shields, 
And shouted victory ! 

Prec. And which way lies 

Segovia ? 

vict. At a great distance yonder. 

Dost thou not see it ? 

Prec. No. I do not see it. 

Vtct. The merest flaw that dents the horizon^s 
edge. 
There, yonder ! 

Ifyp. 'T ia a notable old town, 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqueduct, 
And an Alctfzar, builded by the Moors, 
Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Bias 
Was fed on Pan del Hey. O, many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I looked 
Hundreds of feet plumb down to the Eresma, 
T^ty like a serpent through the vidley creeping, 
Glides at ite foot. 

Prec. O yes ! I see it now, 

Tet rather with my heart than with mine eyes, 
do faint it is. And all my thoughts sail thither. 
Freighted with prayers and hopes, and f orwara 

urged 
Against all stress of accident, as in 
The Eastern Tale, against the wind and tide 
Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Moun- 
tains, 
And there were wrecked, and perished in the sea ! 

{She weep».) 

Viet, O genUe spirit I Thou didst bear un- 
moved 



Blasts of adversity and frosts of fate ! 
But the first ray of sunshine that falls on thee 
Melts thee to tears ! O, let thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine ! and it shall taint no more, 
Nor tbuBt, nor hunger ; but be comforted 
And filled with my affection. 

Prec. Stay no longer ! 

My father waits. Methinks I see him there, 
Now looking from the window, and now watching 
ISnkCh sound of wheels or footfall in the KtreeL 
And saying, ^'Hark! she comes!" O fatner! 
father r 

{They descend the pass. Chispa remains be- 

hu'd.) 

CTiispa. I have a father, too, but he is a dead 
one. Alas and alaok-a-day ! Poor was I bom, 
and poor do I remain. I neither win nor lose. 
Thus I wag through the world, hali the time on 
foot, and the other half walking ; and always as 
merrv as a thunder-storm in the night. And so 
we plough along, as the fly said to the ox. Who 
knows what may happen V Patience, and shuffle 
the cards ! I am not yet so bald that you can see 
my brains ; and perhaps, after all, I shall some 
day KO to Rome, and come back Saint Peter. 
Benedicite ! [Exit. 

{A pause. Then enter Bartolomi^ wildly, at if 
inpurguU^ with a carbine in his hand.) 

Bart. Thev passed this way ! I hear their 
horses* noofs ! 
Yonder I see them ! Come, sweet caramiUo, 
This serenade shall be the Gypsy^s last I 

( Fires down the pass. ) 

Ha I ha ! Well whistled, my sweet caramillo ! 
Well whistled ! — I have missed her ! — O my God I 

{The shot is returned. Bartolohe falls,) 



THE BELFET OF BRUGES, 



AND OTHER POEMS. 



CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended. 
Low at times and loud at times. 
And changing like a poet's rhymes, 
Rang the oeautif ul wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

mien, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answermg their sweet anger. 
When the wranffUnff bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
Ajid, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere. 
On the earth and in the air, 
Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher nome returning. 
By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the eonoes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 



But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbeia, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet coUision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Wiuch amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling ; 
All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 



And I thought how like these chunei 
Are the poet's airy rhymes, 
All his rnymes and roundelays, 
His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 
From the belfry of his brain. 
Scattered downward, thoujgh in vain, 
On the roofs and stones ofoities I 
For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear, 
And by day men go their waya, 



THE BELFRT OF BRTTOBa 



io u the; pau. 



Yet perobanoe k ilMpku wight, 
Ijodgiug It Mime humble inn 
In the lurraw lanes uf life, 
Wben tbe dunk and bnab of nigfat 



Of daylight and iti toil and ■trife, 
Hay luten witb a calm deligbt 
To the poet'a melodiei, 

>i dieama he heui. 



I the poet'a mi 

II ha faeara, oi 



InteimiDgled witb the aoQ^, 
Tbougtata that be bu chenahed long; 
Hean amid the chime and linging 
The belli oi hie ovd village rineiiig, 
And wakM, and finds bia •lumberoas eja 
Wet with moat deliciona taan. 

Thus dreamed I, aa by night I lay 
In Bragea, at the Fleur-de.BU, 
Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through tbe ni^ 
Bane their chansea from Uw Bellij 
Of that qoaint old Flemiah city. 



THE BELFRY OP BRUGES. 
In tbe market-plaoe of Bragsi staada the beUry 

old and brown ; 
Tbrice consnmed and thrice lebuilded, atill it 



A* tbe ■ominer morn was breakiDg, on that lofly 

tower 1 shxHl, 
And tbe world thi«w oft the darkneaa, like the 

weeds of widowhood 

Thick with lowni and hamlet* atndded, and with 

itieama and vapon gray, 
Like a ehiald emboaaed witb ailver, ronnd and 

vait the landioape lay. 

At in; feet tbe oitir' alnrabered. Ptom It* oblm- 

neya, here and there. 
Wtektht of anow-white amoks, aaoandlng, van- 

LriMd, gbnrt-Uke, Into aii. 



Not a aoDnd row from the city at that earlj 

morning hour, 
Bnt I heard a heart of inm bcBting in tbe ancient 



From tbeir nests beneath the rafters aang the 

Bwallowa wild and high ; 
And the world, beneath me alecping, aeemed 

more distant than tiie sky. 

Tben most mniioal and eolemn, bringing back 

tbe olden timea, 
With their atimnge. unearthly ohangei rang the 

roelanchaly ohlmea, 

Uke the pealms from aome old ololater. wbcn 



ebanUngof a friab 



A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 
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Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms 

filled my brain ; 
They who live in history only seemed to walk 

the earth again ; 

A.11 the FoTOsters of Flanders,— mighty Baldwin 

Bras de Per, 
livderick da Baoq and Cressy Philip, Guy de 

Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned 

those days of old ; 
Stately dames,'lik3 qaeens attended, knights who 

bore the Fleece of Gold. 

liombard and Venetian merchants with deep- 
laden argosies; 

Ministers from twenty nations : more than royal 
pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on 

the ground ; 
I beheld the gentle Mary, banting with her hawk 

and hound ; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a dake 

slept with the queen, 
And the armed guard around them, and the 

sword unsheathed between. 



I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and 

Juliers bold. 
Marching homewari from the bloody battle of 

the Spurs of Goli ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White 

Hoods moving west, 
Saw great Artevelae victorious scale the Golden 

Dragon's nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land 

with terror smote ; 
And again the wild alarum sounded from the too- 

sin^s throat; 

TUl the bell of Ghent responded o'er lagoon and 

dike of sand, 
' ** I am Roland ! I am Roland ! there is victory 



in the land !" 



The 



Then the sound of drums aroused me. 

awakened city's roar 
Chased the phantoms I had sununoned back into 

their graves once more. 

Hours had passed avray like minutes ; and, before 
I was aware, 

Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed the son- 
illumined square. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



A GLEAM OP SUNSmNB. 

Tnis is the place. Stand still, my steed. 

Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy Past 

The forms that once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 

Beneath Time's flowing tide. 
Like footprints hidden by a brook. 

Bat seen on either side. 

Here runs the highway to the town ; 

There the green lane descends. 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 

O gentlest of my friends I 

The shadow of the linden-trees 

Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 

A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies. 

And thy heart as pure as they : 
One of God's holy messengers 

Did walk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 

Bend down thy touch to meet. 
The clover-blossoms in the grass 

Rise up to kiss thy feet. 

** Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 

Of earth and folly bom !" 
Solemnly sang the village choir 

On that sweet Sabbath mom. 

5 



Through the closed blinds the golden sun 

Poured in a dusty beam. 
Like the celestud ladder seen 

By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon, the wind, 

Sweet-scented with the hay, 
Turned o'er the hymn-book's fluttering leaves 

That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man's sermon, 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
For he spake of Ruth the beautiful. 

And still I thought of thee. 

Long was the prayer he uttered, 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 

And still I thought of thee. 

But now, alas ! the place seems changed ; 

Thou art no longer here : 
Part of the sunshine of the scene 

With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 

Like pine-trees dark and high, 
Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 

A low and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o*er the past, 

As when the sun, concealed 
Behmd some cloud that near us hangs, 

Shines on a distant field. 
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THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 

This U the Arsenal. From floor to ceilisg, 
iiike a huge organ, rise the biimlBhed arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 

Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary. 
When the death-angel touches those swift 
keys ! j 

What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
WlU mingle with their aw^ul symphonies! 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
Tne cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before 
us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxoa hammer, 
Through Cimbrio forest roars the Norseman's 
song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 

O'er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

I 

I hear the Florentine, who from his palace ! 

Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, j 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallb \ 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpenVs i 
skin ; | 

The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers* revels in the midst of pillage ; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asunder, 

The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder. 

The diapivson of the cannonade. 

Is it. O man, with such discordant noises, 
W^ith such accursed instruments as these. 

Thou drowpest Nature's sweet and kindly voices. 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power, that fills the world with 
terror. 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts : 

The warrior's name would be a name abhorred ! 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Chr.8t say, 
'^ Peace!" 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War's great organ shakes the 
skies ! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 



Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 

town of art and song. 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks 

that round them throng : 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, 

rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, 

centuries ola ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in 

their uncouth rhyme. 
That theii' great imperial city stretched its hand 

through every clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many 

an iron band. 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen 



Cunigunde's 



\y lint 
hand; 



NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of tho Pegnitz, where across broad 

mea'iow-lands 
Riae the blue Francontan mountains, Nuremberg, 

the ancient, stands. 



On the square the oriel window, where in old he^ 

roic days 
Sat the poet Melchior tinging Kaiser Maximilian's 

praise. 

Every^'here I see around me rise the wondrous 
world of Art : 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture stand- 
ing in the common mart ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and b: shops 

carved in stone. 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 

own. . . 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined 

hiH holy dust, 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from 

age to age their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of 

sculpture rare. 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, riaing through 

the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, 

reverent heart. 
Lived and labored Albrecht Di'irer, the Evangelist 

of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 

busy hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the 

Better Land. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tOmb-stone 

where he lies ; 
Dead he is not, but departed, — ^for the artist 

never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 

seems more fair, 
That be once has trod its pavement, that he once 

has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these 

obscure and dismal lanes. 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude 

poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to 

the friendly gnilH, 
Building nests in Fame's great temple, as in 

spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the 

mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to 

the anvil's chime ; 



THE NORMAN BARON.— RAIN IN SUMMER. 
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Thanking^ God, whose boundlens wisdom makes 

the flowers of poesy bloom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tissaes of 

the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the oobbler-poet, laureate of the 

{jentle craft. 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in hugefol'.os 

sang and laughed. 

Bat his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely 

sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, and his face above 

the door ; 

Painted by some humble artisf, as in Adam 

Puscnman's song, 
As the old man gra^ and dove^liko, with his 

great beard white and long. 

Ana at night the swart mechanic comes to drown 

hifl cark and care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master^s 

antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my 

dreamy eye 
Wave these mingled shapes and figures, like a 

faded tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee 

the world^s regard ; 
But thy painter, Albrecht DUrer, and Hans Sachs 

thy cobbler-bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region 

far away. 
As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in 

thought his careless lay : 

Gathering from the pavement's crevice, as a 

floweret of the soil, 
The nobility of labor,— t.ie long pedigree of toil 



THE NORMAN BARON. 

Dans }en momcmtA de la vie od ta rdfloxlon deviont 
pins cftlme et plu.s prufonde, ou Tintdret et ravtirice par- 
lent inoinfl hant quu la ml^on. dann les instanta de cha- 
grin domestiqiie, de maladio, et do pt'ril do mort, le^ no- 
bler se repcntirent do p.>!<^ \er dea Herfs, cinnme d''nno 
cho<<e pen ^frdablc 4 Dieu, qui avait ct66 touri les 

Thibrrt, Cottquite lie rAngleterre. 

In his chamber, weak and dying. 
Was the Norman l)aron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tem{5eAt thundered 
And the castle-turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer. 
And the lands his sires had plundered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

Bv his bed a monk was seated, 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and patcr-noster, 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing. 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 
Bells, that from the neighboring kloster 
Rang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf and vassal 

IfMH, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 

M'vp f a carol, old*1md saintly. 

Sang the minstrels and the waits ; 



And so loud these Saxon gleemen' 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly. 
Knocking at the castle-gatcs. ' 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached tne chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, wxth accents holy, 
Whispered at the* baron's ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 
As he paused awhile and listened. 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

"Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Bom and cradled in a manger ! 
King, like David, priest, like Aaron. 
Christ is bom to set us free ! *' 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted. 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 
** Miserere, Domine ! " 

In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld, with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit wer3 banished. 
Reason spake more loud than passion, 
And the truth wore no aisguise. 

Every vassal of his banner, 
Every serf born to his manor, 
All those wronged and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxe I his iron features, 

And the monk replied, ^* Amen ! *' 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal. 

Mingling with the common dust : 

Bu' the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Uncousumed by moth or rust. 



RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 
After the dust and heat. 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane. 
How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

Across the wmdow-pano 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the wcilcomc rain ! 

The sick man froTii his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 
He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 
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TO A CHILD. 



His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breatoes a bleuing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 

Come the boys. 

With more than their wonted noise 

And commotion ; 

And down the wet Itreets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Ingalfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard^s tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain I 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen staud ; 

Lifting the voke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover- scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 

For this rest in the furrow after tou 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to tnank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain. 

As they bena their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrJEt and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 

Aq(>iarins old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 

Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain. 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves or the deid, 

Down through chasms and ^ulfs profound. 

To the dreary fountain-heaa 

Of lakes and rivers underground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear. 

In the perpetual round of strange, 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 

From earth to heaven, ^m heaven to earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before. 



Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning forevermoro 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 






TO A CHILD. 

Dear cliild ! how radiant on thy mother* s knee 

With merry-making e^es and jocund smiles. 

Thou gazest at the painted tiles. 

Whose tigui^s grace. 

With many a grotesque form and face. 

The ancient chimney of thy nursery ! 

The lady with the gay macaw. 

The dancing girl, the grave bashaw 

With bearded lip and chin ; 

And, leaning idly o'er his gate, 

Beneath the imperial fan of state, 

The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of proud command 

Thou shakest m thy little hand 

The coral rattle with its silver bells. 

Making a merry tune ! 

Thousands of years in Indian seas 

That coral grew, by slow degrees, 

Until some deadly and wild mon'soon 

Dashed it on Coromauders sand ! 

Those silver bells 

Reposed of yore, 

As shapeless ore, 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 

Of darksome mines. 

In some obscure and sunless place, 

Beneath huge Chimborazo's oaae, 

Or Potosfs overhanging pines ! 

And thus for thee, O httle child, 

Through many a danger and escape. 

The tail ships passed the stormy cape ; 

For thee in foreign lands remote. 

Beneath a burning, tropic clime. 

The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat. 

Himself as swift and wild. 

In falling, clutched the frail arbute, 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 

The silver veins beneath it laid, 

The buried treasures of the miser, Time. 

But, lo ! thy door is left ajar ! 

Thou hearest footsteps from afar ! 

And, at the sound, 

Thou tnrnest round 

With quick and questioning eyes, 

Like one, who, in a fcreign land. 

Beholds on every hand 

Some source of wonder and surprise t 

And, restlessly, impatiently, 

Thou strivest, stru^lest, to be free. 

The four walls of thy nursery • 

Are now like prison walls to thee. 

No more thy mother's smiles. 

No more the painted tiles. 

Delight thee, nor the playthings on the floor. 

That won thy little, beating heart before ; 

Thou struggiest for the open door. 

Through these once solitary halls 

Thy pattering footstep falls. 

The sound of thy merry voice, 

Makes the old walls 

Jubilant, and thev rejoice 

With the )ov of thv young heart, 

O'er the light of w^iose gladness 

No shadows of sadness 

From the sombre background of memory start. 



THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 
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Once, ah, ouoe, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls. 
The Father of his Country, dwelb. 
And vonder meadows broad and damp 
The ores of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a bomiu^ belt. 
Cp and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread ; 
Yea, within this very room 
tiat he in those hours of gloom. 
Weary both in heart and head. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee ? 

Out, ont ! into the open air ! 

Thy only dream is liberty. 

Thou carest little how or wheire. 

I see thee eager at thy play, 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 

With cheeks as round and red as they ; 

And now among the yellow stalks. 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants, 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks. 



And yet upon its outer rinx, 

A luminous circle, faint and dim, 

And scarcely visible to us here, 

Rounds and completes the perfect sphere ; 

A prophccv and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration. 

Of the great world of light, that lies 

Behind all human destmies. 

Ah ! if thy fate, with anguish fraught. 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot tears and sweat of toil, — 
To fit.'ug^le with imperious thought, 
Until the overburdened brain, 
Weary with labor, faint with pain. 
Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power, — 
Remember, in that perilous hour. 
When most a£Qlicted and opproisei. 
From labor there shall come forth rest. 

And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await. 
Still let it ever be thy pride 



The tracks of thy small carriage-wheels I trace ; , Jo linger by the laborer's side ; 



And see at every turn how they efface 

Whole villages of sand-roofed tents. 

That rise lise golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret homes 

Of wandering and nomadic tribes of ants. 

Ah, cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Doiit persecute and overwhelm 

These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm ! 

What ! tired already ! with those suppliant looks, 

And voice more beautiful than a post's books. 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows, 

Thou coraest back to parley with repo&e ! 

This rustic seat in t'.ie old apple-tres. 

With its overhanging golden canopy 

Of leaves illuminate with autumnal hues, 

And shining with the argent light of dews, 

Shall for a season be our place of rast 

Beneith us. like an oriole s pende it ne^t, 

From which the laughing birds have taken wing. 

By thee abindoned, hangs thy vacant swing. 

Dream-like the waters of the river gleam ; 

A saille.-is vessel drops adown thi stream, 

And like it, to a sea as wide and deep. 

Thou drif test gently down the tides of sleep. 

chUd ! O new-born denizen 
Of life's great city ! on thy head 
The glorv of the mom is shed, 
liike a celestial benisson ! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 
Taou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future's undiscovered land. 

1 see its valves expand. 
As at the touch ot Fdte ! 

Into those realms of love and hate. 

Into that darkncRs blank and drear, 

By some prophetic feeling taught. 

I launch the oold, adventiirou? thought. 

Freighted with hope and fe^r ; 

As upon subterranean streams. 

In caverns unexplored and dark, 

Hen sometimes launch a fragile bark. 

Laden with flick 3ring fire. 

And watch its bwift-receding beams, 

Unt 1 at length they disappear. 

And in the distant dark expire. 

By what a^^trology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy boroscope ! 
Like the new moon thy life appears ; 
A little strip of silver light. 
And widening outward into night 
T^e shadowy d.sk of future years ; 



With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march along 
Of the great army of the poor. 
O'er desert sand, o'er dangerous moor. 
Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward ; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility ; 
As great Pythagoras of yore, 
Standing beside the blacksmith's door. 
And hearing the hammers, as they smote 
Tae anvils with a different note, 
Stole from the varying tones, that hung 
Vibrant on every iron tongue. 
The secret of the sounding wire, 
I And formed the seven-chorded lyre. 

Enough ! I will not play the Seer ; 
I will no longer strive to ope 
The myKtio volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning Fear, 
And Fear, the pursuivant of Hope. 
Thy destiny remains untold ; 
For, like Acestes' shaft of old. 
The swift thought kindles as it flies. 
And bums to ashes in the skies. 



THE OCCULTATION OP ORION. 

I SAW, as in a dream sublime, 
The balance in t*e hand of Time. 
O'er East and West its beam impended ; 
And day, with all its hours of lignt. 
Was slowly sinking out of sight. 
While, opposite, the scale of nio^ht 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld, 
In that bright vihion I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 
I saw, with its celestial keys, 
Its chords of air, its frets of fire. 
The Samian's great yEolian lyre. 
Rising through all its sevenfold bars. 
From earth unto the fixed stara 
And through the dewy atmosphere, 
Not only could I see, but hear. 
Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 
In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere. 
From Dian's circle light and near. 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 



THE BRIDGE.— TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 



Where, chanting through his beard of snows, 
Majestic, mourrif nl, Saturn goes. 
And down the sunless realms of spaoe 
Keverberates the thunder of his bass. 

Beneath the sky 's triumphal arch 
This music sounded Lke a march, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising in the east ; 
And, slow ascending one by one, 
The kindling constellations shone. 
B^irt with many a blazing star, 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast ! 
His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion's hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint ; 
And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on Lei way 
In hours of triad and dismay. 
As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars, 
As on the glowing coals and bars. 
That were to prove hci strengto, and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet, pale face. 
She reachei the sta*^^ion of Orion. 
Aghast iie stood in strange alarm ! 
And suddenly frbm his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 
His mighty club no longer beat 
/he forehead of the buU ; but he 
Keeled as of yore beside the sea. 
When, bli»»ded by (Enopion, 
He song it the blacksmith at his foige. 
And, Climbing up the mountain gorge. 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 

Then, through the silence overhead. 
An angel with a trumpet said, 
^'Porevermore, forevermore. 
The reign of violence is o'er ! " 
And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another's strings, 
The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Re-echoed down the burning chords, — 
''Forevermore, forevermore, 
Tne reign of violence is o'er ! " 



THE BRIDGR 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the honr, 

And the moon rose o'er the city. 
Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 

In the waters under me. 
Like a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 



Among the long, black rafters, 

The wavering shadows lay. 
And the current that came from the ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 

As, sweeping and eddying through them. 

Rose the belated tide. 
And, streaming into the moonlight, 

Tne seaweed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
'A flood of thoughts came o'er me 

That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often, O how often. 

In the days that had gone by, * 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 

And gazed on that wave and sky ! 

How often, O how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 

O'er the ocean wlTd and wide ! 

For my heart was hot and restless. 

And my life was fall of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piere, 

Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men. 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

StQl passing to and fro. 
The young heart hot and restless. 

And the old subdued and slow ! 

And forever and forever. 

As long as the river flows. 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes ; 

The moon and its broken reflection 

And its shadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering imu^e here. 



TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art thou, O chief of the 

mighty Omahas ; 
Gloomy and dark as the driving cloud, whose 

name thou hast taken ! 
Wrapt in thy scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk 

through the city's 
Narrow and populous streets, as once by the 

margin of rivers 
Stalked those birds unknown, that have left us 

only their footprints. 
What, in a few short years, will remain of thy 

race but the footprints ? 



SEAWEED. —THE DAY IS DONE. 
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How 



hast 



How 

Ah! 



canst thoa walk these streetB, who 

trod the green turf of the praiiies ? 

canst thou breathe this air, who hast 

breathed the sweet air of the mountains ? 
't is in vain that with lordly looka of disdain 

thoa dost challenge 
Looks of disdain in return, and question these 

walls and these pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy hupting-grounds, 

while down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, aud cry from its 

caverns that the^, too, 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim 

its division ! 

Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions 

west of the Wabash ! 
There as a monarch thoa reignest. In autumn 

the leaves of the maple 
Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and 

in summer 
Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous 

breath of their branches. 
There tho.i art strong and great, a hero, a tamer 

of horses ! 
Th3re thou chasest the stately stag on the banks 

of the Elkhorn, 
Or by the roar of the Running- Water, or where 

the Omaha 



Calls thee, and leaps through the wild ravine 
like a brave of the Blackfeet ! 

Hark ! what murmurs arise from the heart of 

those mountainous deserts ? 
Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the 

mighty Behemoth, 
Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the 

bolts of the thunder, 
And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of 

the red man y 
Far more &tal to thee and thy race than the 

Crows and the Foxes, 
Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the 

tread of Behemoth, 
Lo ! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasle 

the Missouri's 
Merciless current I and yonder, afar on the 

prairies, the camp-fires 
Gleam through the night ; aud the cloud of dust 

in the gray of the daybreak 
Marks not the buffalo's track, nor the Mandan's 

dexterous horse-race : 
It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwell 

the Camanches ! 
Ha ! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, 

like the blast of the east-wind, 
Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes 

of thy wigwams ! 



SO]!^Ga 



SEAWEED 

When descends on the Atlantic 

The ^gantic 
Storm-wmd of the equinox. 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges. 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 

From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 

Of sunken led^s. 
In some far-off, bnght Azore ; 
From Bahama, and the dashing. 

Sliver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 

The Orkncyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
And from wrecks of 8hi))s, and drifting 

Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 
Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 

Of sandy beaches, 
All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 

Strike the ocean 
Of the poet's soul, erelong 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 

In its vastnesB, 
Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the far-off* isles enchanted. 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 



From the flashing surf, whose vision 

Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Touth ; 

From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 

That forever 
Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 
From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered. 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 



THE DAY IS DONE 

The day is donei and the darkness 
Falls from the'wings of Night, 

As a feather is waftea downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village J 

Gleam through the rain and the mist,f 

And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 
That my soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to paln,| 
And resembles sorrow/ only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 
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AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY.— TO AN OLD DANISH SONO-BOOK. 



^ 
r 



Come, read to me some poem J 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

'That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sablime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors u£ Time. 

For, liks strains of martial music, 
.'Ufii^' i^li^y thoughts suggest 

Lite 8 endless toil and endeavor ; I 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poei, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer. 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through lonj[ days of labor. 

And niffhts devoid ot ease, 
Still heard in his soul the mono 

Of wonderful mdodieBb 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care, | 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayw. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice/ 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice; 

And the night shall be filled with musicj 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents/like the Arab^ 
And 9p silently steal away. ^ 



AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending. 
The night is descending ; 
The marsh in frozen. 
The river dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That ^immer red. 

The snow recommences ; 
The buried fences 
Mark no longer 
The road o'er the plain ; 

While through the meadows^ 
Like fearful shadows, 
Slowly passes 
* A f imeral train. 

The bell is pealing, 
And every leeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell ; 

Shadows are trailing, 
My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral belL 



TO AN OLD DANISH SONG-BOOK. 

Welcome, my old friend, 
Welcome to a foreign fireside, 
While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows. 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee. 
Since, breath the skies of Denmark, 
I^^irst I met thee. 

There are marks of asei, 
There are thumb-marks on thy margin. 
Made by hands that clasped thee ruuely. 
At the ale-house. 

Soiled and dull thou art ; 
Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 
As the russet, rain-molestML 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets, 
As the leaves with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 
Days departed, half-forgotten, 
When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic,— 

When I paused to hear 
The old baUad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilights 

Thou recallest bards. 

Who, in solitary chambers, 

And with hearts by passion wasted. 

Wrote thy pagea 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy Northern winter 
Bright as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 
In his bleak, anoestral Iceland, 
Chanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 
At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 

Once Prince Frederick's Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks ; — 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field, 
Sailors on the roaring ocean. 
Students, tradesmen, pale mechanics^ 
All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 
They, alas ! have left thee friendless ! 
Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcoma 

And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 
So thy twittering songs shall nestle 
In my bosom, — 

Quiet, close, and warm, 
Sheltered from all molestation, 
And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel 



WALTER VON DER VOGELWEID.— THE OLD OliOCK ON THE STAIRS. 
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WALTER VON DER VOGELWEID. 

VooELWEiD the MinneBingerf 
When be left this world of ours, 

Laid hia body in the cloister. 

Under Wurtzburg*B minster towersi 

And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 

Saying, " Froni thf^se wandering minstrels 
I have learneH the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long." 

Thus the bard of love departed ; 

And, fulfilling* his desire, 
On his tomb the birds were feasted 

By the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o'er tower and turret, 

In foal weather and in fair. 
Day by day, in vaster numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 

Overshadowed all the place. 
On the pavement, on the tomostone, 

On the i>oet*s sculptured face, 

On the cross-bars of each window. 

On the lintel of each door. 
They renewed the War of W artbui^, 

Which the bard had fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols. 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 

Till at length the portly abbot 
Murmured, *' Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood." 

• 

Then in vain o'er tower and turret, 
From the walls and woodland nests. 

When the minster bells rang noontide. 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 

Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorons round the Gothic spire. 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 

mme has long efTaced the inscriptions 
On the cl(Mster's funeral stones, 

And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet's bones. 

But uound the vast cathedral, 

Bv sweet echoes multiplied. 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 

And the name of Vogelweid. 



DRINKING SONG. 

INSCRIPTION POR AN ANTIQUE PITCHER. 

Come, old friend ! sit down and listen I 
From the pitcher, placed between us, 

How the waters lanen and glisten 
In the head of old Silcnus ! 



Old Silenus^ bloated, drunken. 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs ; 
On his breast his head is sunken. 

Vacantly he leers and chatters. 

Fauns with youthful Bacchus follow ; 

Ivy crowns that brow supernal 
As Uie forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Round about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses, 

Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante's 
Vineyards, sing delirious versea 

Thus he won, through all the nations. 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as trophies ana oblations, 
Vines for banners, ploughs for armor. 

Judged by no o'erzealous rigor. 
Much this mystic throng expresses ; 

Bacchus was the type of vigor, 
And SilenuB of excesses. 

These are ancient ethnic revels. 
Of a faith long since forsaken ; 

Now the Satyrs, changed to devils. 
Frighten mortals wine-o'ertaken. 

Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains, — 
Not m flasks, and casks, and cellars. 

Claudius, though he sang of flasons 
And huge tankards filled with Rhenish, 

From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. * 

Even Redi, though he cbannted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys. 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies. 

Then with water fill the pitcher 
Wreathed about with classic fables ; 

Ne'er Falemian threw a richer 
Light upon LucuUus' tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down and listen ! 

As it passes thus between us, 
How its wavelets laugh uid fflisten 

In the head of old SilenusT 



THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

L*6temlt6 est nnc pendiile, dont Ic balAncicr dit d 
rcdlt Hann cesse cen deux* mot': Renlcinent, dnns le silenof 
des torabcaux : ** Toujoum ! jsmais ! Jamain I tou 
jours ! "** 

Jacques Bridaimk. 

Somewhat back from the village street 

Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 

Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw ; 

And from its station in the hall 

An ancient timepiece says to all, — 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

Half-wav up tho stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak. 
Like a monk, ^ho, under his cloak. 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG.— DANTK 



Crosses himself, and sigh*), alas ! 
With fiorrowf ul voice to all who pass, — 

'* Foiever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

By day its voice is low and light ; 

But in the silent dead of night. 

Distinct as a passing footstep^s f^l, 

Xt echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber-door,— 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicibsitude 
Of changefnl time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all tning4 saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 

"Forever never ! 

Never — forever ! *' 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-heaited Hospitality ; 
His great iires up th<^ chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like tne skeleton at the feast. 
That warning timepiece never ceased, — 

*•• Forever — never ! 

Never— iorever ! " 

There groups of merry children played. 

There youttin and maidens dreaming strayed ; 

O precious hours ! O golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time ! 

Even as a miser counts his gold. 

Those |iours the ancient timepiece told, — 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below. 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 



And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — ^forever ! " 

All are scattered now and fled, 
tSome are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
" Ah I when shall they all meet again ?** 
As in the days long sinoe gone by. 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 

*' Forever — never ! 

Never—forever ! " 

Never here, forever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death, and time sh^l disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here I 
The horologe of Eternity * 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

* * Forever — ^never ! 

Never — forever ! " 



THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

I SHOT an arrow into the air. 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftlv it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a sonff into the air. 
It fell to earth, I knew not wnere ; 
For who has siffht so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long, loiig afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, stall unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again ia the heart ox a friend. 



SONNETS. 



THE EVENING STAR. 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 
Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines. 
Like a niir lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest ! 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines. 
With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 

O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus ! 
My morning and my evening star of love ! 
My best and gentlest lady ! even thus. 

As that fair planet in the sky above, 
Do«t thou retire unto thy rest at night. 
And from thy darkened window fades the light. 



AUTUMN. . 

Thou comest, Ajitumn. heralded by the rain. 
With banners, l)y great gales incefsant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Saroarcand 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain ! 



Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with l^nedictions o*er the land. 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast do- 
mam! 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven's overhanging 

eaves ; 
Thy steps are by the farmer's prayers attend 
ed; 
Like flames upon an ^tar shine the sheaves ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thme almoner, the wind, scatters the golden 
leaves! 



DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of 
gloom. 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes. 
Stem thonghtK and awful from thy soul arise, 
Lik? Fannata from his licry tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 



THE HGVLOCK TUBE 



Yet in ttay heftrt what hmnui ■yiiip«th1ea, 
WliBt soft compweioQ elaws, u id tbe »kiea 
Tb^ tender itan their cloaded Uraps relunie 1 
Uettainlu I lee thee >Un>l, with p>Llid oheelu, 
By Fra Uiluio in his dioceae, 



An np the coDVent-wallB, in jcoldea stroke, 

Tbe ftwWDding sunbMms mack the day's decieue ; 

And, as he uks what there the stranger aeeka, 

Thy voice alont; tlie oloixtei whiapen. 



TUANSLATIONS. 



THE HEMLOCK TREE. 



O HEMLOCK iMe ! O hemlock ti 



9! haw faithful 



O maiden fail ! O muden fair ! bow faithleaa i) 
thy bosom ! 

To love ms in prosperity. 

And lea«e me in adversity ! 
O maiden fair ! O maiden fair I how faithless il 



But in the winter-), fro.t and ri 
3 hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
kte thy branches ! 
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ANNIE OP THARAW.— THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 



So long as suinmer laughs she aings. 
But in the autumn spreads her wings. 
The nightingale, the nigntingale, thou tak^st for 
thine example ! 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror 
of thy falsehood ! 
It flows so long as falls the rain, 
In drought its springs soon dry again. 
The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is minor 
of thy falsehood ! 



ANNIE OP THARAW. 

FBOM THE LOW GERMAN OF SIMON DACH. 

Annib of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
8he is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once a^ain 
To me has surrendered in joy and m pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my good. 
Thou, O my soul, my flesh, and my blood } 

Then come the wUd weather, come sleet or oome 

snow, 
We will stand by each other, however it blow 

• 
Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree standeth so straight and so tall. 
The more the hail beats, and the more the rains 
fall,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and 
strong. 

Through crosses, through sorrows, through man- 
ifold wrong. 

Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander alone 
In a desolate land whers the sun is scarce 
known, — 

Through forests TU follow, and where the sea 

flows, 
Through ice, and through iron, through armies 

of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 
The threads of our two lives are woven in one. 

Whatever I have bidden thee thou hast obeyed, 
Whatever forbidden thou ha&t not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand. 
Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, 
and one hand ? 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife ; 
Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not onr love ; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 

Whatever my desire is, in thine may be seen ; 
I am king of the household, and thou art its 
queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, my heartV sweetest rest. 
That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut where we dwell ; 
While wrangling soon changes a home to a hell. 



THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL 

DOOR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

Forms of saints and kings are standing 

The cathedral door above ; 
Yet I saw but one among them 

Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle, — wound about him. 

As their robes the sowers wind, — 
Bore he swallows and their fledgelings, 

Flowers and weeds of every kind. 

And so stands he calm and childlike, 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 
O, were I like him exalted, 

I would be like him, a child ! 

And my songs,— green leaves and blossoms, — 
To the doors of heaven wot) Id bear, 

Calling even in storm and tempest, 
Round me still these birds of air. 



THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL 

from the GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

On the cross the dyin^ Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm. 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken. 
Sees he how with zealous care 

At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blcod and never tiring, 
With its beak it doth not cease. 

From the cross 't would free the Saviour, 
Its Creator^s Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness : " 
'' Blest be thou of all the good I 

Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood ! " 

And that bird is called the crossbill ; 

Covered all with blood so clear. 
In the groves of pine it singeth 

Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 



THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH UEINB. 

The sea hath its pearls. 

The heaven hath its stars ; 
But my heart, my heart. 

My heart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven ; 
. Yet greater is my heart, 
And fairer than pearls and stars 
Flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden. 

Come unto my great heart ; 
My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 

Are melting away with love ! 



POETIC APHORISMS.— CURFEW. 
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POETIC APHORISMS. 

FROM THB SINNQEDICHTE OF FRIEDRICH VON 

LOOAU. 

■BTBHTBSHTH OKSTUBT. 

MONEY. 

 

Whereunto is money good ? 
Who has it not wanto hardihood, 
Who has it has much trouble and care, 
Who once has had it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINE. 

Jot and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose. 

SIN. 

Mam-like is it to fidl into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve^ 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 

POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A BLIND man is a poor man, and blind a poor 

man is ; 
For the former seeth no man, and the latter no 

man sees. 

^ L.\.W OP LIFE. 

Live I, so live I, 
To my Lord heartily. 
To my Prince f aithfidly. 
To my Neighbor honestly. 
Die I, so die I. 

CREEDS. 



V 



Lutheran, Popish, Calvlnistic, all these creeds 

and aoctrines threj; 
Extant are ; but still the doubt is, where Christi- They will be most highly valued where they are 

anity may be. I best and longest known. 



THE RESTLESS HE^AjlT. 

A MILL8T0NE and the human heart are driven 

ever round ; 
If they have nothing else to grind, they must 

themselves be ground 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Whilom Love was like a fire, and warmth and 

comfort it bespoke ; 
But, alas ! it now is quenched, and only bites us, 

like the smoke. 



ART AND TACT. 

Intelliqencb and courtesy not always are com- 
bined ; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 

grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with ex- 
actness grinds he alL 

TRUTH. 

When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but 

a torch's fire. 
Ha ! how soon they all are silent ! Thus Truth 

silences the liar. 



RHYMES. 

• 

If perh&ps these rhymes of mine should sound 
not well in strangers^ ears. 

They have only to bethink them that it happens 
so with theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, call a father- 
land their own, 



CURFEW. 



Solemnly, mournfully. 

Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell 

Is beginning to tolL 

Cover th^embers, 
And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 

No voioe in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall i 

Sleei> and oblivion 
Beign over all I 



n. 

The book is completed, 
* And closed, like the day ; 
And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies ; 

Forgotten they lie ; 
Like coals in the ashes, 

They darken and die. 

Song sinks into silence. 

The story is told, 
The windows are darkened, 

The hearth-stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall ; 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over alL 
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EVANGELINE. 

A TALE OF ACADIE. 



SIm bora tc Uie napen at Doontids fligoni ol lum»-bT«w«d aU. 

This is the forest primei^I. The murmuring Hen whom lirw glided on like riven th*t watt 

pincKiini) the bemlocliB. the woodluude, 

Boltriied with nioia, and ia garment! green, in- Darkened by Hhodows of earth, but reflecting a 



Boltriied with Inoia, and la garment! 

distinct in ilie twilight, 
Stand tike Druida of' eld, with voice 



sad and' Wute are thoae pleiuant ^ms, and the fan 



prophetic, • i forever departed ! 
tandlikehai-— ■- '"- ■- - ^ - - • - '^ ' "-- -.-----. .- 



harperi hcutr, with bracda that reat on Scattered 1 ke duet and leavea. when the mighty 

their bosiMiie., / blss'B of October 

Loud fctim' ita; rocky laiverhs. the deep-roiced Seize thi>m, and whirl them aloft, and tprinkle 

neighboring ocean them far oVr the aoean. 

gpeaka, and in accents diaconaolate anawera the ' Naught but tradition remaina of the beaatlfu] 

wail of tbe foreit. I village of Uraud-rr.'. 

Te who believe in affection that hopea, and en- 
This is ibe foiest primeval ; bat where are the i dureB, and ia patient, 

heacta that beneath it .Ye who believe in the beauty and atreogth ol 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the wood- woman's devotion, 

land tbe (oice of the huntmnaa ^ List to the moomful tradition slJU sung bj the 

Wher« ia the ti^atch-rooted village, the home of : pines of the foreat : 

Acadian fanners, — i ListtoaTUeof LaveiDAaadie,homeof thehappy 
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PABT THE FIRST. 



In the Acadian land, on the ehores of the Basin 

of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 

Grand-Pr6 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows 

stretched to the eastward. 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks 

without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised 

with labor incessant, 
6hut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated sea- 
sons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will 

o*er the meadowa 
West and south there were fields of flax, and or- 
chards and cornfields 
Spreading afar and unf enced o'er the plain ; and 

away to the northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on 

the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the 

mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their 

station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the 

Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of 

oak and of hemlock. 
Such as the peasant-s of Normandy built in the 

reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows ; 

and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded 

the doorway. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when 

brightly the sunset ""' 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes 

on the chimneys. 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and 

in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning 

the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shut- 
tles witliin doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels 

and the songs of the maidens. 
Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, 

and the children 
Paused in tneir play to kiss the hand he extend- 
ed to bless them. 
Reverend walked he among them ; and up rose 

matrons and maidens. 
Hailing his slow approach with words of afiec- 

tionate welcome. 
Then came the laborers home from the field, and 

serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon 

from the belfry 
Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs 

of t^ie village 
Columns of^pale blue smoke, like clouds of in- 
cense ascending. 
Rose from a hundred heartha, the homes of peace 

and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 

farmer H, — 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike 

were they tree from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the 

vidlft of republics. 
Neither looks had they to their doors, nor bars to 

their i^indows ; 
But their dwellings were open as day and the 

hearts of the owners ; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest llveJ 

in abundance. 



Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer 

the Basin of Miuas, 
Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of 

Grand-Pre, 
Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, direct- 
ing his household. 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride 

of the village. 
Stalworth and stately in form was the man of 

seventy winters; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered 

with snow-flakes; 
White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks 

as brown as the oak-leaves. 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 

summers. 
Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on 

the thorn by the. way-side. 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 

brown shade of her tresses ! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that 

feed in the meadows, 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers 

at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was 

the maiden. 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the 

bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest 

with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 

upon them, 
Down the long street she passed, with her chap- 
let of beads and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, 

and the ear-rings, 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, 

as an heirloom. 
Handed down from mother to child, through long 

generations. 
But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal 

beauty — 
Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 

after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God's bene- 
diction upon her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing 

of exquisite music. . 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house 

ot the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea ; 

and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine 

wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; 

and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared 

in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by 

a penthouse. 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by 

the roadside, ^ 

Built o'er a box for the poor, or the blessed image ^/^ 

of Mary. JC 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well f \ 

with its moss-groyn / A 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough \ 

for the horsea * 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, 

were the bams and the farm-yard. 
There stoo<f the broad-wheeled wains and the an- 
tique ploughs and the harrows ; * 
There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in 

his feathered senvglio. 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, 

with the self-same 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the peni- 
tent Peter. 
Bursting 'with hay were the bams, tlic-mselvea a 

village. In each one 
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Who wu  mighty mu> in the YilUg*. B>id hon- 
ored of A men; 


Under the iJStOTng uve>, led up to the odoroiu 


com-Ioft. 




There too the dore-cot itood, with id moek ud 






Bm the craft of the unith been held in repute by 


MumuringevBTofloso; while abom in the nri- 


BuD-NfC^^^ct'iftieiid. TheiTchildienfrom 




eulisat childhood 


oC mntttion. 


Gtbv up together u brother and liater ; and Fa- 
ther FeUcian, 


Thai. Bt peuo with God ud Uw trorld, the 


Prieat and pedagogue both in the village, had 


fumeio/GnuidPrt 


taught tbem their letten 



Ilrmly buUded wllb raftan 



Huya 



ledhii 



anny farm, and Evangeline gov- 
in the church and 
le uiat of hia deep- 
ucl^herhand or the 



opened his miasal, 
Fixed hi« eyea upon her al 

e>t devotion ; 
Happy wai he who might 

hem of her garment ! 
Many a suitor oama to her door, by the daAneu 

befriended, 



Out of the ■eU-samB book, with the h jmu of tha 

church and the piain-song. 
But when the hymn waa mng, mnd the daily 



.pleted, 
Swiftlv they hurried an 
 leblackamit 



forge of Baail 

There at the dooc they stood, with wondering eyea 

hoof of the horae aa a 

m the 



behold 
Take in hiB leathern h 

plaything, 
Sailing the iboe in its place ; while 



Knew not which beat the louder, hi* heart or the 

knacker of iron ; 
Or at the joyooa teut of the PatioD Saiat of the 

village. 
Bolder grew, and preued hat hand Id the daocs 

■a he wbispeied 
Hurried wordi of love, that wemed B pBit at Um 

But, among all whs Mune, fonog Oabilel oolf wai 



reof th 



eel 



Lay like a liery soake, coiled round in a oirole of 
oindera 

Oft on aotumnal evea, when withont in the gith- 
ering darkneu 

Borating with light eeemed the nmithy, tiuongh 
every cranny and crevice. 

Warm by the forge within they w«tob»d the la- 
boring bellowa, 

AiidaaitipanUago«aMd,Biid theapMkrespind 
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Merrily^ laughed, and laid they were nana going 

into the cba|)eL 
Oft on sledges in winter, aa swift aa the swoop of 

the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o*er 

the meadow. 
Oft in the bams they climbed to the populous 

nests on the rafters. 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, 

which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the 

sight of its fledglings ; 
liucky was he who found that stone in the nest of 

' the swallow I 
Thna passed a few swift years, and they no longer 

were children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the 

face of the morning. 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened 

thought into action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes 

of a woman. 
^^ Sunshine of Saint Eulalie '* was she called ; for 

that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their 

orchards with apples ; 
She, too, would bring to her husband^s house de- 
light and abundance. 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of chil- 
dren. 

IL 

Now had the season returned, when the nights 
grow colder and longer. 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion 
enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air fxom 
the ice-bound, 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical 
islands. 

Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the 
winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old 
with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, witn prophetic instinct of want, had hoard- 
ed their boney 

Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunt- 
ers asserted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur 
of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed 
that beautiful season, 

CaUed by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer 
of AU-Sainta! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical 
light ; and the landscape 

Lay aa if new created in all the freshness of child- 
hood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the rest- 
less heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in 
harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks 
in the farm-yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing 
of pigeons. 

All weie subdued and low as the murmurs of love, 
and the great sun 

liooked with the eye of love through the golden 
vapors around him ; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet 
and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering 
tree of the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned 
with mantles and jewels. 

Kow recommenced the reign of rest and affec- 
tion and atillnesa. 



Day with its burden and heat had departed, and 

twilight descending 
Brought bi^k the evening star to the sky, and the 

herds to the homentead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their 

necks on each other. 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the 

freshness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline^s beautiful 

heifer, 
Pn>ud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 

waved from her collar. 
Quietly paced and slow, as it conscious of human 

affection. 
Then came the shepherd back with hib bleating 

flocks from the seaside* 
Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them 

followed the watch- dog, 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride 

of his instinct. 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and 

superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the 

stragglers ; 
Regent of m>cks was he when the shepherd slept ; 

their protector, 
When from the forest at night, through the starry 

silence, the wolves bowled. 
Late, with the rising moon, returned Uie waina 

from the marshes, 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its 

odor. 
Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their 

manes and their fetlocks, 
While aloft on^ their shoulders the wooden and 

ponderous saddles, 
Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tas- 
sels of crimson. 
Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy 

with blossoms. 
Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded 

their udders 
Unto the milkmaid*s hand; whilst loud and in 

regular cadence 
Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets 

descended. 
Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard 

m the farm-yard. 
Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into 

stillness ; 
Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valvea 

of the barn-doors. 
Battled the wooden bars, and all for a season waa 

silent 

In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fire-place, 

idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the 

flames and the Miioke-wreaths 
Stniggled together like foes in a burning city. 

Behind him. 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gea- 

tures fantastic. 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away 

into darkness. 
Faces, clumsil;^ carved in oak, on the back of hit 

arm-chau: 
Laughed in the flickering • light, and the pewter 

plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of 

armies the sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols 

of Christmas, 
Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers 

before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Bnr- 

gundian vineyards, 
dose at her father's side was the gentle Evan- 
geline seated, 
Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the 

comer behind hez. 
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Silent awhile were ita treadles, at rest was its 
diligent shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like 
the drone of a bagpipe, 

Followed the old man s song, and united the 
f raffmentfi together. 

/Lb in a church, when the chant of the choir at 
Intervals ceases, 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the 
priest at the altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured mo- 
tion the clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, 

and, suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung 

back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by thj hob-nailed shoes it was 

Basil the blacksmith, 
And by her beating heart Evangeline Imew who 

was with him. 
•* Welcome ! " the farmer exclaimed, as their 

footstens paused on the thrcBhold, 
** Welcome, Basil, my friend I Come, take thy 

place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always 

empty without thee ; 
Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the 

box of tobacco ; 
Never so much thyself art thou as when through 

the curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and 

jovial face gleams 
Round and red as the harvest moon through the 

mist of th3 marsh js." ^ 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answered 

Basil the blacksmith. 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the 

fireside : — 
** Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest 

and thy ballad ! 
Ever in cheerf ullest mood art thou, when others 

are filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin be- 
fore them. 
Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked 

up a horseshoe." 
Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evan- 
geline brought him, 
And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he 

slowly continued : — 
*^ Four days now are passed since the English 

ships at their anchors 
Ride in the Gaspereau's mouth, with their can- 
non pointed against us. 
What their design may be is unknown ; but all 

are commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his 

Majesty's mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in 

the mean time 
Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the 

people." 
Then made answer the farmer : — ** Perhaps some 

friendlier purpose 
Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the 

harvests in England 
By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been 

blighted, 
And from our bursting bams they would feed 

their cattle and children.*' 
*^ Not so thinketh the folk in the village," said, 

warmly, the blacksmith. 
Shaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a 

High, he continued : — 
"Louisbnrg is not forgotten, nor Beau Sejour, 

nor Port Royal. 
Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on 

its outskirts. 
Waiting with anxiooa hearts the dubious fate of 

io-monow. 



Arms have been taken from us, and warlike 

weapons of all kinds ; 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith's sledge and 

tne scythe of the mower." 
Then with a pleasant smile made answer the 

jovial farmer : — 
'* Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks 

and our cornu<*lds. 
Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the 

ocean. 
Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the ene- 
my 'r. cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no 

shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the 

night of the contract. 
Built are the house and the bam. The meny 

lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, brealdng 

the glebe round about them, 
FUlcd the barn with hay, and the house with 

food for a twelvemonth. 
Reno L.'blano will be here anon, with his papers 

and iikhora. 
Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy 

of our children y " 
As apart by the window she stood, with her 

hand m her lover's, 
Elushirg Evangeline t.eard the words that her 

father had spoken. 
And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notaxy 

entered. 

m. 

Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf 

of the ooean. 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the 

notary public^'''^ 
Shocks of yillow hair, like the silken floss of the 

maize, hung 
Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and 

glasses with horn bows 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wiadom 

supernal. 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than 

a hundred 
Children's children rode on his knee, and heard 

his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he 

lang linhed a captive, 
Suflerin^ much in an old French fort as the 

friend of the English. 
Now, though warier grown, without all guile or 

suspicion. 
Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, 

and childlike. 
He was beloved by all, and most of all by the 

children ; 
For he told tiiem tales of the Loup-garou in the 

forest. 
And of the goblin that came in the night to 

water the horses. 
And of the white L^tiche, the ghost of a child who 

unchrlstened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the cham- 
bers of children ; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the 

stable, 
And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up 

in a nutshell. 
And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved 

clover and horseshoes, 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the 

village. 
Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil 

the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pine the ashes, and slowly ex- 
tending his right hand, 
"Father Leblanc," he exclaimed, "thon hast 

heard the talk in the village. 
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And, perchance, canst tell ns some news of these 
ships and their errand/* 

Then with modest demeanor made answer the 
notary public, — 

** Gossip enough have 1 heard, in sooth, yet am 
never the wiser ; 

And what their errand may be I know not better 
than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil in- 
tention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why 
than molest us V " 

** God*s name ! '* shouted the hasty and some- 
what irascible blacksmith ; 

**MuBt we in alt things look for the how, and the 
whj", and the wherefore 'r* 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of 
the strongest ! ^' 

But, without heeding his warmth, continued the 
notary public, — 

** Man is unjust, but Grod is just ; and finally 
justice 

Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that 
often consoled me, 

iVhen as a captive I lay in the old French fort at 
PortRoval." 

This was the old man's favorite tale, and he loved 
to repeat it 

When his neighbors complained that any injustice 
was done them. 

** Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer 
remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Jus- 
tice 

Btood in the public square, upholding the scales 
in its left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that jus- 
tice presided 

Over the laws ot the land, and the hearts and 
homes of the people. 



Filled, till it overflowed, the pewtar tankard with 

home-brewed 
Nnt-biown ale, that was famed for its strength in 

^ the village of Grand-Pr> ; 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers 

and inkhom, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age 

of the parties. 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep 

and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well 

were completed. 
And the great seal of the law was set like a sun 

on the margin . 
Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw 

on the table 
Three times the old man's fee in solid pieces of 

silver ; 
And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and 

the bridegroom. 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their 

welfare. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed 

and departed. 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the 

fireside. 
Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of 

its corner. 
Soon was the game begun. In friendly conten- 
tion the old men 
Langhed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful man- 
oeuvre. 
Laughed whA a man was crowned, or a breach 

was made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a win- 
dow's embrasure, 
Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding 

the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the 

meadows. 



nomes ot tne people. ^c- meadows. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales^ Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of 



of the balance. 
Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the 

sun»>hine above them. 
But in' the course of time the laws of the land 

were corrupted ; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were 

oppressed, and the mighty 
Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a 

nobleman's palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a 

suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the 

housshol'J. 
Bhe, aftdr form of trial condemned to die on the 

scaffold, 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue 

of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit 

ascended, 
Lo ! o'er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts 

of the thunder 
Bmote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath 

from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales 

of the bcklance. 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of 

a magpie, 
Into whose clay -built walls the necklace of pearls 

was inwoven." 
Sllenoed, but not convinced, when the story was 

ended, the blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, but find- 

eth no language ; 
AD his thoughts were congealed into lines on his 

face, as the vapors 
Preeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes 

in the winter. 

Tfc— Bnmgeline lighted the brazen lamp on the 
table, 



heaven. 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
the angels^ - 

Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell 

from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village cnrfew, 

and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned 

in the household. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on 

the door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline*s heart, and filled it 

with gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that 

glowed on the hearth-stone, 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of 

the farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline 

followed. 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the 

darkness. 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of 

the maiden. 
Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door cf 

her chamber. 
Simple that chamber was, with its cnrtaina of 

white, and its clothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were 

carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stufl^s, by the hand of Evan- 
geline woven. 
This was the precious dower she would bring to 

hi r husband in marriage. 
Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her 

skill as a housewife. 
Soon she extingoished her lamp, for the mellow 

and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the windows, and lighted the 

room, till the heart of the maiden 
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Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremuloue 

tides of the ocean. 
Ah ! she was fair, exceeding &ir to behold, aa she 

stood vrith * 

Naked anow-white feet on the gleaming floor of 

her chamber I 
Little she dreamed that below, among the trees 

of the orchard. 
Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of 

her lamp and her shadow. 
^^ Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a 
** feeling of sadness 

Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds 

in the moonlight 
flitted across the floor and darkened the room for 

a moment. 
And, as she gazed from the window, she saw 

serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star fol- 
low her footsteps, 
A/ As out of Abraham's tent young Ishmael wan- 
^ dered with Uagar ! 



-/• 



IV. 

Pleasantly rose next mom the sun on the vil- 
lage of Grand -Pr^. 
Pleasantljr gleamed in the soft, sweet air the 

Basin of Mmas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, 

were riding at anchor. 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clam- 
orous labor 
Knocked with itd hundred hands at the golden 

gates of the morning. 
Now from the country around, fi'om the farms 

and neighboring hamlets, 
Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian 

peasants. 
Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from 

the young folk 
Made the bright air bnghter, as up from the nu- 
merous meadows. 
Where no path could be seen but the track of 

wheels in the greensward, 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed 

on the highway. 
Long ere noon, in the village aU sounds of labor 

were silenced. 
Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy 

groups at the house-doors 
Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped 

together. 
Ever>' house was an inn, where all were welcomed 

and feasted ; 
For with this simple people, who lived like 

brothers together. 
All things were held in common, and \vhat one 

had was another's. 
Yet under Benedict's roof hospitality seemed 

more abundant : 
For Evangeline stood among the guests of her 

father ; 
Bright was her face with smiles, and words of 

welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup 

as she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the 

orchard, 
Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of 

betrothal 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest 

and the notary seated ; | 

There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the 

blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press 

and the bee-hi?es, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest 

of heaxts and of waistcoats. 



Shadow and light from the leaves alternately 
played on his uiow-white 

Hair, fw it waved in the wind ; and the jolly &oe 
of the fiddler 

Glowed like a living coal when the aohes are 
blown from the embera 

Gayiy the old man sang to the vibrant aoond of 
his fiddle. 

Tout 169 Bourgeois de Chartres^ and Le Carillon 
de Dunkerquej 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to 
the music. 

Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzy^ 
mg dances 

Under tue orchard-trees and down the path to 
the meadows ; 

Old folk and young together, and children min- 
gled among them. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Bene- 
dict's daughter ! 

Noblest of ^l the youths was Gabriel, son of the 
blacksmith ! 

So passed the morning away. And lo ! with a 

summons sonorous 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the 

meadows a drum beat. 
Thronged erelong was the church with men. 

Without, in the churchyard. 
Waited the women. They stood by the giaves, 

and hung on the headstones 
Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh 

from the forest. « 

Then ciune the guard from the ships, and march- 
ing proudly among them 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and disso- 
nant clangor 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from 

ceiling and casement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous 

portal 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will 

of the soldiers. 
Then uprose their commander, and spake from 

the steps of the altar, 
Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the 

loyal commission. 
** You are convened this day," he said, ** by his 

Majesty's orders. 
Clement and kind has he been; but how yon 

have answered his kindness. 
Let your own hearts reply ! To my natural make 

and my temper 
Painful the task is I do, which to yon I know 

must be grievous. 
Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of 

our monarch ; 
Namely, that all your lands, and dweUings, and 

cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown ; and that yon your- 
selves from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant you 

may dwell there 
Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and i)eaceable 

people! 
Prisoners now I declare you; for such is his 

Maje&ty's pleasure ! ^* 
As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice 

of summer. 
Suddenly gather*) a storm, and the deadly sling 

of the hailstones 
Beats down the farmer*s com in the field and 

shatters his windows, 
Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with 

thatch from the house-roofs, 
Bellowing fly the beards, and seek to break their 

enclosures ; 
So on the hearts of the people descended thi0 

words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, 

and then rose 
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Loader and ever loader a wail of sorrow aod 

anger. 
And, by one impalse moved, they madly rashed 

to the door-way. 
Vain was the hope of escape ; and cries and fierce 

imprecations 
Rang thi<>agh the house of prayer ; and high o^er 

the heads of the others 
Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil 

the blacksmith. 
As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the 

billows. 
Flushed was his face and distorted with passion ; 

and wildly he shouted, — 
** Down with the tyrants of England ! we never 

have sworn tnem alleglatice ! 
Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our 

homes and our harvests ! " 
More he fain would have said, bat the merciless 

hand of a soldier 
Bmote him upon the mouth, and dragged him 

down to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry 

contention, 
Ijo ! the door of the chancel opened, and Father 

Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the 

steps of the altar. 
Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed 

mto silence 
All that clamorous throng ; and thus he spake to 

his people ; 
Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents 

measured and monrnf ul 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin^s alarum, distmctly 

the clock strikes. 
*' What is this that ye do, my children ? what 

madness has seized you ? 
Forty years of my life have I labored among you, 

and taught yon, 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one 

another ! 
Is this the trait of my toils, of my vigils and 

prayers and privations ? 
Have 3'oa so soon forgotten all lessons of lovo and 

forgiveness ? 
This is tue house of the Prince of Peace, and 

would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing 

with hatred? 
Lo ! where the crucified Ciirist from his cross is 

gazing upon you ! 
See ! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and 

holy companion ! 
Hark ! how those lips still repeat the prayer, * 

Father, foigive them ! * 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the 
' wicked assail us. 

Let OB repeat it now, and say, ' O Father, for- 
give them !*" 
Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the 

hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the 

passionate outbreak, 
WhUe they repeated his prayer, and said, ^*0 

Fathsr, forgive them ! " 

Then came the evening service. The tapers 
gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and 

the people responded, 
Not with their lips alone, but ^their hearts ; and 

the Ave Maria 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their 
sools, with devotion translated, 
/< Rosa on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending 
y to heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings 
of ill, and on aU sides 



Wandered, wailing, from house to house the 
women and children. 

Long at her father's door Evangeline stood, with 
her right hand 

Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, 
that, descending. 

Lighted the village street with mysterious splen^ 
dor, and roofed each 

Peasant's cotta^ with golden thatch, and em- 
blazoned its windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow-white 
cloth on the table ; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fra- 
grant with wild-flowers ; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheero 
fresh brought from the dairy ; 

And, at the head of the board, the great arm- 
chair of the farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father's door, as 
the sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o'er the broad 
ambrosial meadows. 

Ah ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had 
fallen. 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celes- 
tial ascended, — 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgive- 
, ness, and patience ! 

Then, all-forgetiul of self, she wandered into the 
village. 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful 
hearts of the women, 

As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps 
they departed. 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary 
feet of their children. 

Down sank*the great red sun, and in golden, glim- 
mering vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet de- o 
scending from Sinai. (^ 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus 
sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church 

Evangeline lingered. 
All was silent within ; and in vain at the door 

and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome 

by emotion, 
*' Gabriel ! " cried she aloud with tremulous 

voice ; but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the 

gloomier grave of the living. 
Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless 

houso ot her father. 
Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board 

wjs the supper untasted. 
Empty and drear was each room, and haunted 

with phantoms of terror. 
Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor 

of her chamber. 
In the dead of the night she heard the disconso- 
late rain fall 
Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree 

by the window. 
Keenly the lightning flashed; and the v4M;pe of 

the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed 

the world he created ! 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of 

the justice of Heaven : 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully 

slumbered till morning. 



V. 

'our times the sun had risen and set ; and now 
on the fifth day 
eerily called tne cock to the sleeping maids of 
the farm-house. 
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Boon o'er tiie yeltow field*, in lileiitMid maamfu! 
Came ftora tlie neighboring hdmleta and fuma 

Driving in ponderauB walna their hoawhold 

good) to the KB-a^ure, 
Pauilng and looking back Co gaie onoe more od 

tneir dwellinga, 
Ere the; were shut from eight b; tht winding 



Eren as piLgrima, who jonrney ftfar from tbeb 

Sing u they go. and in aioging forget they are 
weary and naywnrn. 



<n the 01 



Dowu from the 

ForemDBt the 
tntjethgr t 
and urged Sang nith tremi 



1 of the Catholin 
inubaoatibla 



"Siciei he^rtot the 

fouDiaia '. 
' Fill our hearta thia day with atrengtb and anb- 
I Tiiiuion and patience ! " 

Tlina bo the Qaiperfsu'e mouth they hurried ; j Then the old men. aa they marched, and tbs 
and there on the aea-beaoii womrn that itood by the wayaide 

Piled in confaaion lay the hoiuehald goodi of the Joined in the aacrcd psalm, and the bitdi in the 
I aunabine above tiiem 



All day long between t 
the boat* ply : 

All dav long the waint 
thevillagp. 

Late in the aft^-rnoon, 
Iting. 



ahore and tho ahipa did 
me laboring down from 

le the roll of diiima 
:ren thronged. On a 



Echoed faro'f . 

from the churchvard. 
Thither the women and rhdi 

auddeii the chnrch^ilooca 
Opened, and forth came the gnard, and marching 

Followed the long-impri»ned, but patient, Aca- 
dian farmer*. 



.heir hcnschold geoda. 



Half-vrav domi to the ahote Ecangelioe waited 

Not ovcfL-ome with grief, but etrong in the hour 

Calmly and uiilly she waited, until the prooeHioD 

And ahe beheld tho face of Gabriel pale with 

emotion. 
Tean then filled her eyes, and, eagtrly ranniii); 
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Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his Thus he approaohed the plaoe where Evangeline 

shoulder, and whispered, — sat with her father, 

*^ Gabriel ! be of good cheer ! for if we love one And in tlie flickering light beheld the face of the 

another i old man, 

Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mis- Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either 

chances may happen ! " thought or emotion, 

Smiling she spakj thjse words ; then suddenly E'en as the face of a clock from which the hands 

paused, tor her father have been taken. 

Saw she slowly advancing. Alas ! how changed Vainly Evangeline strove with words and cares- 
was his asnect ! ses to cheer him, 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he 

from his eye, and his footstep looked not, he spake not, 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flicker- 
in his bosom. ing fire light. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck ^^ Benedicite f '* murmured the priest, in tones (t 

and embraced him, compassion. 

Speaking words of endearment where words of More he fain would have said, but his heart wtS 

comfort availed iKit. full, and his accents 

Thus to the Gaspereau*s month moved on that Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a 

mournful procession. child on a threshold. 

Hushed by the scene he oeholds, and the awful 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and presence of sorrow. 

stir of embarking. Silently, therefore, he laid hia hand on the 

Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the con- ^ head of the maiden, 

fusion RaiBing his tearful eyes to the silent stars that 

Wives were torn from their husbands, and above them 

mothe:-s, too late, saw their children Moved on their way, unp^turbed by the wrongs 

Left on the land, ext jndiiig their arms, with and soitows of mortals. 

wildest entreaties. Then sat he down at her side, and they wept 

So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel together in silence. 

carrie 1. ' 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood o j j i £^ x\. i.u i* ua 

with her father Suddenly rose from the south a Lght, as m 

Half the task was not done when the sun went n^ *v*"k '1u ^® blood-red 

down, and the twll ght ^^'^ ^|;™f»« ^^^ ^''y***^ ^»1^* °' heaven, and o*er 

Deepened and darkened around : and in haste mM. ii 1*^?^ -x i. j j l j 

the refluent ocean Txtan-like 8tr.'tch« its hundred hands upon 

Pled away from the sliore, and left the line of the f.- . Jnoiin tarn and meadow, 

sand-beach Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and pihng huge 

Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the ,, shadows together. 

slipperv sea-weod. Broader ajid overbroader it gleamed on the roofs 

Farther back in th3 midst of the household goods • pu^^° , * „ lur^tl -« i *k« . a *k u- 
and the wa-ons, Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships 

Like to a gypsy camp, or a leaguer after a battlo, ' p i., JJ! f ?h?«^« roadstead. 
All e«ca|)e cut off by the sea, and the ssnt.n.li . ^"^"""fl^^^ we.e^ ^ ''^'''^^' 

Lay eJrmpe*d"for the night the houseless Aca- \ Thrust tirough their folds and withdrawn, like 
dian farmers • I the quivering hands of a martyr. 

Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellow- ' '^^*^'' ^ *^,t Tl5 ""^f "^ ^^? »^^^« *"^ *^« ^"™- 
in« ocean I *°^ thatch, and, uplifting. 

Dragging adowi the beach the rattling pebbles, I Whirled them aJoft through the air, at once from 
airi leaving I * hundred house-tops 

Inland and far up the shore the stranded boaU of ' ^^'^""^ J*^® «>*lH^ '^'"^^^ ^^*^ fl"^«» «* ^^^ 

the sailors I intermingled. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned These things beheld in clismay the. crowd on 

from their pastures; |„ the shore and on shipboard. .^ , ^ 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of SpeechleB« atfirst they stood, then cried aloud m 

mUk from tht.ir udders ; ! ,. ^ ^^^,Y k°Pi'5 ' u • .u •, 

Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known ! ^e shall behold no more our homes m the vU- 

bars of the farm-yard,- , ^ "^^ ""^^^'^^i"^*"'' L u * 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the ' ^"^^ T * ""^^^^^ *^® ^"^^^ ^«^ ^ <^'o^ ^^^^ 

hand of the milkmaid, \ rru- J^"':^^' i. ^ ^ 

Silence reigned in th^ streets; from the church ' Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the 

no Angolns bounded, . ^ l^'^W ^^ «^"\ x. .. ^ , . 

Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no ^^® T the evening breeze, by the barkmg o 
Ughts from the windowiT ^ ^, ^°S« interrupted ,_,.., 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles tl e 

But on the shores meanwhOe the evening fires ^^, i^'lfj^'jl^ encampments , ,^ , , ._, 

had been kindled i *^*' ™ *°® western prairies or forests that skirt 

BuUt of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from ^.„ Vfl ^^w'^w' «■ • u* j u .*u 

wrecks in the tempest. I When the wild horses affnghtod sweep by with 

Bound thorn shapes of gUm and sorrowful faces ' ^, ,, *^® TtL i*" -^ u ^*i^'''?'t .r - 

were gathered, ^ ^' *'^® *°" . beilowing herds of bufiaioes rush to 

Voices of women wera heard, and of men, and the ! o.,^. *Ji'' ^H^^' ^„ j .u * xu • lx 

crying of children. i ^"^^ T?'u*^^ sound that arose on the night, as 

^A i^^^ t;,« ♦« «..« — t u^^u *^ ' the herds and the horses 



Onward irom tire to fire, as from hearth to 
hearth in his parish. 

Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and bless- 
ing and cheering, 

Like nnto shipwrecked Paul on MeliU's desolate 
sea-shore. 



Broke through their folds and fences, and madly 
rushed o^er the meadowa 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, 
the priest and the maiden 
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Gaced on the scene of terror that reddened and 

widened before them ; 
And as they tamed at length to apeak to their 

silent companion, 
Lo! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched 

abroad on the sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had 

departed. 
Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and 

the maiden 
Knelt at her father's side, and wailed aloud in 

her terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head 

on his bosom. 
ThroDgh the long night she lay in deep, oblivious 

slumber ; 
And when she woke from the trance, she beheld 

a multitude near her. 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully 

gazdng upon her, 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest 

compassion. 
Stin the blaze of the burning village illumined 

the landscape. 
Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the 

faces around her. 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her waver- 
ing senses. 
Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the 

people, — 
**Ijet us bury him here by the sea. When a 

happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown 

land of our exile. 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the 

churchyard. " 
Such were the words of the priest And there 

in haste by the sea-side. 
Having the glare of the burning village for 

funeral torches. 
But without bell or book, they burled the fanner 

of Grand-Pr^. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the ser- 
vice of sorrow, 
Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a 

vast congregation. 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar 

with the dirges. 
*Twas the returning tide, that afar from the 

waste of the ocean, 
With the first dawn of the day, came heaving 

and hurrying landward. 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise 

of embarking ; 
And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out 

of the harbor, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and 

the village in ruins. 



PART THE SECOND. 

L 

Makt a weary year had passed since the burning 

of Grand-Prt'% 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels 

departed. 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, 

into exile, 
Exile without an end, and without an example 

in story. 
Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians 

landed ; 
Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when 

the wind from the northeast 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the 

Banks of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered 

from city to city, 



From the cold lakes of the North to snltiy Soath- 

ern savannasu — 
From the bleak ifhores of the sea to the lands 

where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them 

down to the ocean. 
Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bonaa 

of the mammoth. 
Friends the^ sought and homes ; and many, de- 

spairmg, heart-broken. 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a 

friend nor a fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of stone 

in the churchyards. 
Long among them was setn a maiden who waited 

and wandered, 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering 

all things. 
Fair was she and young ; but, alas ! before her 

extended, 
Dreaiy and vast and silent, the desert of life, 

with its pathway 
Marked bv the graves of those who had sorrowed 

and sufferer before her. 
Passions long extinguished, and .hopes long dead 

and al^ndoned, 
As the emigrants way o^er the Western desert 

is marked by 
Camp-fires lone consumed, and bones that bleadi 

in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, 

imperfect, unfinished; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and 

sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly 

descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had 

arisen. 
Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by 

, the fever within her. 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and 

thirst of the spirit. 
She would commence again her endless search 

and endeavor ; 
Sometimes in church vards strfty^d, and gazed on 

the crosses and tombstones. 
Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that 

perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber 

beside him. 
Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate 

whisper, 
Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her 

forward. 
Sometimes she spake with those who had seen 

her beloved and known him. 
But it was long ago, in some far-oiT plaoe or 

forgotten. 
** Gabriel Lajeunesse ! " they said ; ** O yes ! we 

have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have 

gone to the prairies ; 
Coureurs-des-Bois are they, aud famous hunters 

and trappers. '' 
'* Gabriel Lajeunesse!** said others; ^'Oyes! 

we have seen him. 
He is a Vovagcur in the lowlands of Louisiana.** 
Then would they say, " Dear child ! why dream 

and wait for him longer ? 
Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel f 

others 
Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirita 

as loyal? 
Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary *8 son, who 

has loved thee 
Many a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand 

and be happy ! 
Thou art too fair to be left to braid St Catherine's 

tresses." 
Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but 

sadly, ** I cannot I 
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Whither my heart has gone, there followe my 

hand, and not elaewhere. 
For when the heart goes before, like a hunp, and 

illumines the putuway. 
Many things are maide clear, that elae Ua hidden 

in darkness.*^ 
Thereapon the priest, her friend and father- 

coQ f essor 
Said, with a sm'ile, '' O daughter I thy God thus 

speaketh within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never 

was wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, 

returning 
0aok to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them 

full of refreshment ; 
Jhat which the fountain sends forth returns 

again to the fountain. 
Patience ; acconoplish thy labor ; accomplish thy 

work of affection ! 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endur- 
ance is godlikij. 
Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the 

heart b made godlike. 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered 

more worthy of heaven ! ** 
Cheered by the good man's words, Evangeline 

labored and waited. 
Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of 

the ocean. 
But with its sound there was mingled a voice that 

whispered, '^Despair not ! * ' 
Thus did that poor soul wander in want and 

cheerless aiscomf ort. 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns 

of existence. 
Let me essay, O Muse ! to follow the wanderer's 

footsteps ; — 



Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped 

on its borders. 
Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 

where plumeiike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they 

swept Mrith the ouirent. 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery 

sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves 

of their margin. 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of 

pelicans waded. 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores 

of the liver, 
Shaded by ch ina-tree s, in the midst of luxuriant 

gardens. 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins 

and dove-cota 
They were approaching the r^ion where reigns 

perpetual summer. 
Where through the Golaen Coast, and groves of 

orange and citron, 
Sweeps witn majestic curve the river away to the 

eastward. 
They, too, swerved from their course; and, en- 
tering the Bayou oi Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of ttflggt^ and devious 

waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 

direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous 

boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid' 

air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of an- 
cient cathedrala 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save 

by the herons 



Not through each devious path, each changeful ! Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning 



year of existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet's course 
through the valley : 

Far from i^ naargin at times, and seeing the 
gleam of its water 

Ifere and there, in some open space, and at inter- 
vals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan 
glooms that conceal it, 

Though he behold it not, he can hear its continu- 
ous murmur ; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it 
reaches an outlet. 

IL 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beau- 
tiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the 

Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift 

MiRsissippL, 
Floated a cumorous boat, that was rowed by 

Acadian boatmen. 
It was a band of exiles ; a raft, as it were, from 

the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating 

together, 
Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a 

common misfortune ; 
Men and women and children, who, guided by 

hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the 

few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair 

Opelonsas. 
With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the 

Father Felician. 
Onward o*cr sunken sands, through a wilderness 

sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent 

river : 



at sunset. 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with 

demoniac laughter. 
Lovdy the moonlight was as it glanced and 

gleamed on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar 

sustaining the arches, 
Down through whose broken vaults it fell as 

througn chinks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all 

things around them ; 
And o*er their spirits there came a feeling of 

wonder and sadness, — 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen that cannot be 

compassed. 
As, at the tramp of a horse's hoof on the turf of 

the prairies. 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrink- 

ing mimosa, 
So, at the hoof -beats of fate, with sad forebodings 

of evil. 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of 

doom has attained it 
But Evangeline's heart was sustained by a vision, 

that fain tlv 
Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on 

through the moonlight. 
It was the thought of her brain that assumed the 

shape of a phantom. 
Through those shadowy isles had Gabriel wan- 
dered before her, 
And every stroke of the oar now brought him 

nearer and nearer. 

Then in his phuSe, at the prow of the boat, rose 

one of the oarsmen. 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them perad- 

venture. 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, 

blew a blast on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnades and ooiridors 

leafy the blast rang, 
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Breaking the seal of silenoe, and giving tongues 
to the forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss jnst 
stirred to the music. 

Multitudinous echoes awokd and died in the dis- 
tance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reveiber- 
ant branches ; 

But not a voice replied; no answer came from 
the darkness ; 

And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of 
paun was the silence. 



Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legi- 
lily written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy 
and restless. 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and 
of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, dose under the lee of 
the islaud. 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of 
palmettos, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay con- 
cealed in the willows. 



Then Evangeline slept ; but the boatmen rowed j All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and 
through the midnight, unseen, were the sleepers, 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian • Angel of God was there none to awaken the slunt- 
buat-songs, ! benng maiden. 

Such as they sang of old on the^ own Acadian j Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud 



rivers. 

While through the night were heard the myste- 
rious sounds of the desert. 

Far oif, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the 
forest. 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar 
of the grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from the 

shades ; and before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafar 
^^ laya. 

Water-hlies in myriads rocked on the alight 

undulations 
Made by the fmssing oars, and, resplendent in 

beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the 

boatmen. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of 

magnolia blossoms. 
And with the heat of noon ; and numberless syl- 
van islands. 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming 

hedges of roses, 



' on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had 

died in the distance, 
As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and 

the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, ** O Father 

Felician ! 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel 

wanders. 
Is it a foolish di'eam, an idle and vague supersti- 
tion ? 
Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to 

my spirit y " 
Then, with a blush, she added, '^Alas for my 

credulous fancy ! 
Unto ears like thine such words as three have no 

meaning." 
But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled 

as he answered. — 
*^ Daughter, thy woras are not idle; nor are they 

to me without meaning. 
Feeling is deep and still ; ana the word that floata 

on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the 
! anchor is bidden. 



Near to whose shores they gUded along, invited Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what tiie 

world calls illusions. 



to slumber. 
Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were 
suspended. 



Gabriel truly is nuai' thee ; for not far away to the 
southward, 



Under the boughs of Wachito willows, that grew , ^^ ^j^^ y^^,^ ^f' ^^^ rj,^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
by the margin, — - 



Maur and St. Martin, 

There the long- wandering bride shall be given 
again to her bridegroom, 

There tue long-absent pabtor regain his flock and 
his sheepfold. 

Beautiful is ti:e land, with its prairies and for- 
ests of fruit-trees ; 

Under the feet a garden of floweiB, and the bluest 

ung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder ' 3^^^^ °g above°and resting its dome on the walls 

of Jacob, of the forest 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, ; ,^y ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j^ ^ho Eden of 

descending, « , . t T^«ia;««« " 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from 

blossom to blossom. 



Safely their boat was moored; and scattered 

about on the greensward. 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary tra- 

velhjrs .'^lumbered. 
Over them vast and high extended the cope of a 

cedar. 
Swinging from its great arms, ttie trumpet-flower 

and the grapevine 
H 



Louisiana. 



Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slum- 
bered beneath it. 



With these words of cheer they arose and con- 
tinued their journey. 



TCii .^rea'jeneainii. . ,u a x Softly the evening came. The sun from the 

Filled was h.T heart with love, and the dawn of ^ western horizon 

T- 1,. an open^nRjiea^en .,,,.. * ^ „ ! Like a magician extended his golden wand o*er 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions the Undscape ; 

celestial. Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water and 

forest 
Nearer, ever nearer, among the numberless Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and 

islands, i mingled together. 

Darte 1 a light, swift boat, that sped away o'er Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges 

the water, 1 ot silver. 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of Floated the boat, with its dripping oazs, on the 

hunters and trappers. ^ motionless water 

Northward its prow was turned, to the land of ' Filled was Evangeline's heart with inexpressible 

the bison and beaver. 1 sweetness 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance ' Touched by the msgic spell, the sacred fountains 



thoughtful and careworn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, 
and a sadness 



of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, 
waters around her. 



the 



•ad 
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Then from k neittfaboring thicket the mocking- 

bird, wildest of ungen, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray thftt bung o'er 

Shook from hii little throat suah floods of dcliri- 



That the whole air and the woodi 

PLtintive at lint were the tones 






; thei 



abroad in deri' 
, afler i 



How or guide the reid of fren- 
then heard, in torrowfal, low 
he flung them 
itoim, a goat of wind through 



the tree-topL 
Shakes down the nttlii 

on the branebea- 
With sQch a prelude as this, and hearts that 

throbbed with emotion. 
Slowly they entered the T«che, where it flows 

thTOU|:h the green Opeloll■a^ 
And, throngh the amber air, above the crest of 



Saw the cc 



I of smoke that arose from a neigh- 



Garlands of Sponinta moss and of mystio mittle- 

toe flaunted, 
aucb w the Druids cut down with goWen hatcheta 

at Yule-tide, 
Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herds. 

man. A garden 
Girded it round about with a belt of luinriant 

blosooms. 
Filling the aii with fragrance. The house itnelf 

Hewn from the cypreie-tree, and carefully Btted 

Lai^ and low w« the roof ; and on slender col- 

Aose-wteathed, line-en circled, a broad and spo- 

oinus veranda, 
Hann t of the humming-biid and the bee, extended 

A.t each end of the hooae, amid the flowen of the 

garden, 
Stationed the dove-cots were, as love's perpetnal 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentiona 

Silence rei^^eil o'er the place. The line of shadow 

I, 



n near the tops of the trees i hut the 

itself was in shadow, 
id from its ohimnej-top, ascending and i 



a thinblnecolnnuiof smoks 

ir of the house, from the garden gate, 

' Through the great ^TOves of oak to the skjts of 
the Umitlesa prairie, 
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Into whose sea of flowers the annwas slowly de- 

scending 
Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy 

canvas 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless 

cum in the tropics, 
Stood a cluster of trees, ¥dth tangled cordage of 

grapevines. 

Jast where the woodlands met the flowery sarf 

of the prairie, 
Moanted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and 

stirrups, 
Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of 

deerskin. , 

Broad and brown was the face that from under 

the Spanish sombrero 



Could no longer endure the calm of this qniet 

existence. 
Thinking e\ er of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 
Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his 

troubles. 
He at length had become so tedious to men and to 

maidens, 
Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought 

me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mnlea with 

the Spaniards. 
Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the 

Ozark Mountains, 
Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping 

the bcAver. 
Therefore be of good cheer ; we wUl follow tl 6 

fugitive lover ; 



Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the 



of its master. 



streams are against him. 



Bound about him were numberless herds of kine, Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew 



that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the va- 
pory freshness 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over 

the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the* horn that hung at his side, and 

expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that 

resoundea 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp 

air of the evening. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of 

the cattle 
Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents 

of oceaiL 
Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed 

o^er the prairie. 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in 

the distance. 
Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, 

through the gate of the garden 
Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden 

advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in 

amazement, and forward 
Bushed with extended arms and exclamatioufi of 

wonder ; 
When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil 

the blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to 

the garden. 
There in an arbor of loses with endless question 

and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their 

friendlv embraces, 
liaughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent 

and thoughtful. 
Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not ; and now dark 

doubts and misgivings 
Stole o'er the maideirs heart ; and Basil, some- 
what embarrassed. 
Broke the silence and said, *^If you came by the 

Atchafalaya, 
How have yon nowhere encountered my Gabriers 

boat on the bayous ? '" 
Over Evangeline's face at the words of Basil a 

shade passed. 
Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a , Fair rose the dewv moon and the myriad stars; 

tremulous accent^ i but within doors, 

*^Gone ? is Gabriel gone ? '' and, concealing her Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in 



of the morning 
We will follow him fast, and bring him back to 
his prison.'* 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the 

banks of the river. 
Borne aloft on his comrades' arms, came Michael 

the fiddler. 
Long under Basil's roof had he lived like a god 

on Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to 

mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his 

fiddle. 
'*Long live Michael," they cried, ^^our brave 

Acadian minstrel ! " 
As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession ; 

and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greet- 
ing the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while 

Basil, enraptured. 
Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and 

gossips. 
Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers 

and daughters. 
Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the 

cidevant blacksmith, 
All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal 

demeanor ; 
Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil 

and the climate. 
And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were 

his wno would take them ; 
Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, 

would go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the 

breezy veranda. 
Entered the hall of the house, where already the 

supper of Basil 
Waited his late return ; and they rested and 

feasted together. 

Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness de- 
scended. 
All wan silent without, and, illuming the land- 
scape with silver, 



face on his shoulder. 
All her o'erbnrdened heart gave way, and she 
wept and lamented 



the glimmering lamplight. 
Then from his station aloft, at the head of the 
table, the herdsman 



Then the good Basil said, — and his voice grew Poured forth his heart and his wine together in 

blithe as he said it, — I endless profusion. ' 

** Be of good cheer, my chUd ; it is only to-day he Lighting his pipe, that was filled w^ith sweet Nat- 



departed. 
Foolish boy ! he has left me alone with my herds 

and my horses. 
Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, 

his spirit 



chitoches tobacco. 
Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and 

smiled as they listened : — 
^^ Welcome once more, my friends, who long have 

been friendless and homeless, 
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Welcome once more to a home, that is better per- 
chance than the old one t 
Here no hungry winter oongeala oar blood like 

the rivers ; 
Here no ntony ground provokes the wrath of the 

farmer. 
Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, 

as a keel through the water. 
All the year round the orange-groves are in bloB- 

som ; and grass grows 
More in a single night than a whole Canadian 

summer. 
Here, too, numberless herds run wild and un- 
claimed in the prairies ; 
■lere, too, lands may be had for th3 asking, and 

forests of timber 
Y/ith a few blows of th^ axe are hewn and framed 

into houses. 
After your houses are built, and your fieldn are 

yellow with harvests, 
No King George of England shall drive you away 

from your homesteads, 
Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing 

your farms and your cattle.^* 
Speaking these words, h^ blew a wrathf id cloud 

from his nostrils. 
While his huge, brown hand came thundering 

down on the table. 
So that the guests all started ; and Father Feli- 

cian, astounded. 
Suddenly pauaed, with a pinch of snuff half-way 

to his nostrils. * 
But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were 

milder and gayer : — 
'^Only beware of ttie fever, my friends, beware 

of the fever I 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian cli- 
mate. 
Cored by wearing a spider hung round one^s neck 

in anutflhell !" 
Then there were voices heard at the door, and 

footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the 

breezy veranda. 
It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian 

planters. 
Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil 

the Herdsman. 
Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and 

neighbors : 
Friend clasped friend in his arms ; and they who 

before were as strangers. 
Meeting in exile, became btraiglitway as friends 

U) each other, 
Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country 

together. 
But in the neighboring hall a strain of muoic, 

S'oceeding 
e accordant sU'ings of Michael's melodious 

fiddle. 
Broke up all further speech. Away, like children 

delighted, 
All things forgotten bepides, they gave themselves 

to the maddening 
Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed 

to the music. 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of 

fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of tho hall, tlie 
priest ana the herdsman 

Sat, conversing together of past and present and 
future ; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for 
within her 

Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the 
music 

Heard she the sonnd of the sea, and an irrepressi- 
ble sadness 

Came o'er her heart, and unseen she stole forth 
into the garden. 



Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall 

of the forest, 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. 

On the river 
Fell here and there through the branches a trem- 
ulous gleam of ths moonlight. 
Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened 

and devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 

of the garden • 
Poured out taeir souls in odors, that were their 

prayers and confessions 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent 

Carthusian. 
Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 

shadows and night-dews, 
Hung the heart of tli9 maiden. . The calm and 

the magical moonlight 
Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable 

longings, 
As, through the garden gate, and beneath the 

shade of the oak-trees, 
Passed she along the path to the edge of the 

measureleiis prairie. 
Silent it lay, .with a silvery haze upon it, and fire- 
flies 
Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infi- 
nite numbers. 
Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in 

the heavens. 
Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to mar- 
vel and worship. 
Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls 

of liiat temple, 
As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, 

" Upharsin.^' 
And the soul of the maiden, between the stars 

and the fire-flies. 
Wandered alone, and she cried, ** O Gabriel ! O 

my beloved ! 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot be- 
hold thee ? 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does 

not reach me ? 
Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to 

the prairie ! 
Ah I how oft?n thine eyes have looked on the 

woodlands around me I 
Ah ! how often beneath this oak, returning from 

labor. 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me 

in thv slumbers ! 
When shall these eyes behold, these arms be 

folded about the? ? *' 
Loud and sudden and near the note of a whip- 

poorwill sounded 
Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through the 

neighboring thickets^ 
Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 

into silence. 
*^ Patience!" whispered the oaks from oracular 

caverns of darkness : 
And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 

** To-morrow I" 

Bright rose the sun next day ; and all the flowers 
of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and 

anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in their 

vases of crystal. 
" Farewell ! " said the priest, as he stood at the 

shadowy threshold ; 
'^ See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his 

fasting and famine, 
And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the 

bridegroom was coming.*' 
'* Farewell !^' answered the maiden, and, smiling, 
I with Basil descended 

; Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen 
' already were waiting. 
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Thus befdnning their ioamey with morning^ and 

suashine. and el&dness. 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was 



sunshine, and gladness, 
the fli| 
speeding before them. 



speeding betore tnem. 
Blown by the olast of fate like a dead leaf over 

the desert. 
Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that 

succeeded, 
Found they trace of his coarse, in lake or forest 

or river, 
Kor, after manv days, had they found him ; bnt 

vagne ana uncertain 
Rumors alone were their guides through a wild 

and desolate country ; 
Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of 

Adayes, 
Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from 

the garrulous landlord, 
That on the day before, with horses and guides 

and companions, 
Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the 

prairies. 

IV. 

Far in the West there lies a desert land, where 
the mountains 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and 
luminous summits. 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the 
gorge, like a gateway, 

Opens a passing rude to the wheels of the emi- 
grants wagon, 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway 
and Owyhee. 

Eastward, witn devious course, among the Wind- 
river Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps 
the Nebraska ; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and 
the Spanish sierras, 

Fretted witn sands and rocks, and swept by the 
wind of the desert, 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, de- 
scend to the ocean. 

Like the great chords of a harp, in loud uid 
solemn vibrations. 

Spreading between these streams are the won- 
drous, beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 
sunshine. 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and pur- 
ple amorphas. 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk 
and the roebuck ; 

Over them wander the wolves, and herds of rider- 
less horses; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are 
weary with travel ; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of lah- 
raacrs children. 

Staining the desert with blood ; and above their 
terrible war trails 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the 
vulture. 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaugh- 
tered m battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the 
heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from the camps of 
these savage marauders ; 

Here and there rise ^ves from the margins of 
swift-running nvers ; 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk 
of the desert, 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by 
the brook-side. 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline 
heaven, 

like the protecting hand of God inverted above 
them. 



Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Oxark 

Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trap- 
pers behind him. 
Day a^ter day, with their Indian guides, the 

maiden and Basil 
Followed hb flying steps, and thought .each day 

to overtake him. 
Sometimes the^ saw, or thought they saw, the 

smoke of his camp-flre 
Rise in the morning air from the distant plain ; 

but at nightfall. 
When they had reached the p!ace, they found 

only embers and ashes. 
And, though their hearts were sad at times acd 

their bodies were wmry, 
Hope still guided them on, as the ma^c FatSt 

Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated 

and vanished before them. 



Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there 

silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whope 

features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as 

great as her sorrow. 
She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her 

people. 
From the far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel 

Camanches, 
Where her Canadian husband, a Conreur-de»- 

Bois, had been murdered. 
Touched were their hearts at her story, and 

warmest and friendliest welcome 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and 

feasted among them 
On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on 

the embers. 
But when their meal was done, and Basil and all 

his companions. 
Worn with the long day^s march and the chase of 

the deer and the bison, 
Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept 

where the quivering flre-light 
Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forma 

wrapped up in their blankets. 
Then at the door of Evangeline's tent she sat and 

repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of 

her Indian accent, 
All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and 

pains, and reversea 
Much iSvangeUne wept at the tale, and to know 

that another 
Hapless heart like her own had loved and had 

been disappointed. 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and 

woman's compassion, 
Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had 

suffered was near her, 
She in turn related her love and all its disastera 
Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when ehe 

had ended 
Still was mute ; but at length, as if a mysterious 

horror 
Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated 

the tale of the Mowis ; 
Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and 

wedded a maiden. 
But, when the morning came, arose and passed 

from the wigwam. 
Fading and melting away and dissolving into the 

sunshine, 
Till she beheld him no more, though she followed 

far into the forest. 
Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like 

a weird incantation, 
Told she the tale of the fair Lilinan, who 

wooed by a phantom, 
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Brvthed li 



! the < 



'er her father', lodge, ' 
■ilight, 
selling wmd, and whispered ' 



naiden. 



;«in by 



Till she followed his green and waving plit 
throHgh the forest 

And novennore letumed, nor i 
her peopla. 

Silent with wondei and strange Barprtae, Evan- 
geline listened 

To the «oft flow of her magiaaJ words, till the 

ler swarthy 



inga phantom, 
h thiB thought she slept, a 
phantom bad vaniBhed 



I, too, waa pona~ i 
>t, and the feac and the 



w the luftroh wu reinmed ; 



Slowly oier the tops of the Ozark Hon 
Lighting the 

filling tl 
With M deljcic 



Early npon the mom 

and the Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along, VOn the western 

elope of tlieie mountiunii 
Dwells in his little viUage the BUok Robe chief 

of (he MiisioQ. 
Maob he teaches the people, and tells (hem of 



lithe 1 



ittlfl 



with a 



9 inching 



< woodland. 



mysterions 
!s, and embncing and 
brook mihed by, snd 
'erhead in loarcelj audible 
ETongeline'a 
Sabtile lense oropt in of psin and indefinite ter- 
the cold, poitonoiu make oreepi into the nest 
earthly fenr. A breath from the te- 
at night ; and she tdt 



myed and gigbed 
Filled with the thoughts of loi 






Se*nwd i 



1 Df apirits 



ba» 



Then, with a md.ien and »ecret emotion, Evan- 

" Let aa go Co the Mission, for there good tidings 

Thither they turned their steeds ; and behind a 

epar of the mountains. 
Juat aa ttie sun went down, they heaid a DiDnnar 

And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank 

of a river. 
Saw the lenU of the Christians, thetenta of th« 

Jeaiiit Uiaaion. 

'ingosk, that stood in the midst of 

lief with his ohildren. A 
cruoifi* fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and orenhadowed 
by grapevines, 
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Looked with its agonized &ce on the moltitade > ThiB is the oompan-flower, that the finger of 

kneeling beneath it. | God has pluited 

This was their raral ohapeL Aloft, through the | Here in the hoaseleea wild, to direct thetrayeller's 



loumev 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 

desert. 
Such in the sonl of man is faith. The blossoms 

of passion. 
Gay and lazariant flowers, are blighter and fuller 

of fragrance, 
But thev beguile ns, and lead ns astray, and their 

odor is deadly. 
Only this humble plant oan guide us here, and 

hereafter 
Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet 

with the dews of nepenthe." 



So came the autumn, and passed, uid the win- 
ter, — yet Gabriel came not ; 
Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of 



intricate arches 
Of its a{*rial roof, arose the chant of their yes- 

pers. 
Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and 

sighs of the branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, 

nearer approaching, 
'Knelt on the swarded door, and joined in the 

evening devotions. 
But when the service was done, and the benedic- 
tion had fallen 
Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from 

the hands of the sower, 
Slowly the reverend man advanced to the stran- 
gers, and bade them 
Welcome ; and when they replied, he smiled with 

benignant exproMion, 
Hearing tne homelike sounds of his mother- 
tongue in the forest. i Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Ga- 
And, with words of kinoness, conducted them ; briel came not. 

into his wigwam. ; But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on i was wafted 

cakes of the maize-ear : Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of 

Feasted, and sUked their thirst from the water- i blossom, 

gourd of the teacher. i Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michi- 

Soon was their story told ; and the priest with gau forests, 

^lemnity answered :— Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw 

** Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, i River. 

seat 3d And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden : of St. Lawrence, 

reposes, : Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the 

Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and con- Mission. 

tinned his ioumey ! " When over weary ways, by long and perilous 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake marches, 

with an accent of kindness '^ '■ She had attained at length the depths of the 

But on Evangeline*s heart fell his words as in 

winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds 

have departed. ! 

** Far to the north he has gone,** continued the ; Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in 

priest; "'' but in autumn, seasons and places 

When the chase is done, will return again to the Divers and distant far was seen the wandering 

Mission.'* maiden; — 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian 

and submissive, ' Missions, 

** Let mo remain with thee, for my soul is sad Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of 



Michigan forests, 
Found she uie hanter's lodge deserted and fallen 
to ruin! 



and afflicted." 



the army. 



So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous 



cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away unre- 

membered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the 

long journey ; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment 

it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from 

her beauty. 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom 

and the shadow. 
' Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of 
I gray o'er her forehead, 

I Dawn of another life, that broke o'er her earthl 

horizon. 
As in the Eastern sky the first faint streaks of 

the morning. 



on the morrow. 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian 

guides and companions. 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline 

stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 

other, — 
Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of 

maize that were springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger she came, 

now waving above her. 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, 

and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pil- 
laged by squirrels. 
Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, 

and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened 

a lover. 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief 

in the corn-field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought 

not her lover. 
" Patience ! " the priest would say ; '' have faith, Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the 

and thy prayer will be answere'l ! city he founded. 



V, 

In that delightful land which is washed by the 

Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 

apostle, 



Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head 

from the meadow. 
See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true 

as the magnet ; 



There all the air is balm, and the peach is the em- 
blem of beauty. 

And the streets still re-echo the names of the 
trees of the fozest. 
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As if they f&in would appease the Dryads whoee 

haunts they molested. >-^ 

There from the troubled sea had Evangeline 

landed, an exile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and 

a country. 
There old Reni Leblanc had died; and when he 

departed, / 
H%w at ma Ride only one of all bis hundred de- 
scendants. 
Something at least there was in the friendly 

streets of the city, 
Bomething that spake to ber heart, and made her 

no longer a stranser ; 
And her ear was pleasea with the Thee and Thou 

of the Quakers, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country. 
Where all men were equal, and all werD brothers 

and siiiterR. 
60, when the fruitless search, the disappointed 

endeavor. 
Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, un- 
complaining. 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her 

thoughts and her footsteps. 
As from a mountain's top the rainy mists of the 

mom.ng 
Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape 

below us, 
Son-ill. imined, with shining rivers and cities and 

hamlets. 
So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the 

world far below her. 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and 

the pathway 
Which she bad climbed so far, lying smooth and 

fair in the distance. 
Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was 

his image, 
Clothed in tbe beauty of love and youth, as last 

she beheld him. 
Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence 

and absence. 
Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it 

was not. 
Over him years had no power ; he was not 

changed, but transtigured ; 
He had become to her heart as one who is dead, 

and not absent ; 
Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to 

others. 
This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had 

taught her. 
80 was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous | 

spices, 
Sufferea no waste nor loss, though filling the air 

with aroma. 
Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to 

follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of 

her Saviour. 
Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy ; 

frequenting 
Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes 

of the city, 
'Where distress and want concealed themselves 

from the sunlight. 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished ' 

* neglected. 
Night after night, when the world was asleep, as : 

the watchman repeated ! 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well 

in the city, , 

High at some lonely window he saw the light of ' 

her taper. 
Day after dav, in the. gray of the dawn, as slow 

through the suburbs 
Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and 

fruits for the market. 
Vet he that meek, pale face, returning home 

from its watchings. 
7 



Then it came to pass that a pestilenoe fell on 

the city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by 

flocks of wild pigeons. 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in 

th3ir craws but an acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month 

of September, 
Flooding some silver stream,' till it spreads to a 

lake in the meadow, 
So death flooded life, and, o*erflowing its natural 

margin. 
Spread to a brackish lake, the ailver stream of 

existence. 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to 

charm, the oppressor ; 
But all perisned alike beneath the scourge of his 

anger ; — 
Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends 

nor attendants, 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the 

homeless. 
Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of 

meadows and woodlands ; — 
Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its 

^teway and wicket 
Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls 

seem to echo * 

Softly the words of the Lord: — *'The poor ye 

always have with you." 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of 

Merc^. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to 

behold there 
Gleams o4 celestial light encircle her forehead 

with splendor, 
Such as the artist paints o^er the brows of saints 

and apostles. 
Or Buch as hangs by night o^er a city seen at a 

distance. 
Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city 

celestial. 
Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits 

would enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets, 

deserted and silent. 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of 

the almshouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers 

in the garden ; 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest 

amon^ them. 
That the dying once more might rejoice in their 

fragrance and beauty. 
Then, as she mounted the stains to the corridors, 

cooled by tbe east-wind. 
Distant and sort on her ear fell the chimes from 

the belfry of Christ Churoh, 
While, intermingled with tbese, across the 

meadows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes 

in their church at Wicaoo. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour 

on her spirit ; 
Something witnin her said, '^ At length thy trials 

are ended ; " 
And, with light in her looks, she entered the 

chambers of sickness, 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful 

attendants. 
Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, 

and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and con- 

cealiuff their faces. 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of 

snow by the roadside. 
Many a lanffuid head, upraised as Evangeline 

entered, 
Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she 

passed, for her presence 
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An OD tfa«ir fae*Tt« like » ny of tlis nin on the ' 

waJls of a priioii. 
And, u she looked >roiuid, ahs nv how Death, 

the oongolec. 
[Afin^ hit buid upon muiy > heut, lisd bealed 

Hftnj fkniilisr foimi had diaappeued in the 

night time ; 
Vacant theii pUoH wers, oi fitlad alreadj by 



a feeling of 



Suddenly, aa if aireated by fear 

Still she Btood. with her eolorleae lipi apart, 

while a ahuddpr 
Ban through het frame, and, tdrgatten, the 

flowerets dropped from her lingen. 
And from her eyea and cheeks toe light and 

bloom of the nomiDg. 
Then there escaped from her lipa * ory of snob 



That the dyins beard it, and 



theii 



iXwi 



On the pallet before her i 
ofVn old man. 



Ltarted ap from 

treCched the form 

Long, and thin, and gray were the loeka that 

shaded his templea; 
Bat, aa be lay in the morning light, hi* face for a 

Seemed to aunme onoe more the form) of its 

earlier manhood ; 
Bo an wont to be changed the taoea of thoae who 

Hot and r^ on hii lipa atJU buned (he flaab of 
the fcTer, 



A> if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had be- 
sprinkled itiportaln. 
That the Angel of Death might see the aign, and 

Hotionieu, senseleaa. dying, be laj, and hit spirit 



. . . irationa. 
Heard be that cry of pain, and through the hash 

that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in aocents tender and 

eaint-like, 
"Gabriel ! O my beloved ! " and died awa; into 

Then he beheld, in a d^eaJT^ ooce more the home 

of his childhood ; 
Green Acadian meadowa, with sylvan riven - 

arnoDg them. 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, 

walking under tbeir shadow, 
Aa in the daj/i of her youth, EvaDgeline io« id 

Tear* came into bia eyes ; and aa slowly he lifted 

Vaniabed the vision away, bat Evangeline knelt 

bv his bedude. 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, tor the ao- 

centa iinuttered 
Died on hti lips, and their motion revealed what 

bis tongne would have spoken. 
Vainly he atrove to rite ; and Gvangallne, kneel- 

in|j beaidabiin. 
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Kissed hU dying lips, and laid his head on her 

bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly 

sanlr. into darknens, 
As when s lamp is blown oat by a gast of wind 

at a basement. 

All wan ended now, the hope, and the fear, and 

the sorrow, 
An the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 

longing, 
All the dnll, deep pain, and constant anguish of 

patience ! 
And, as she pressed onoe more the lifeless head to 

her bosom. 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, 

'" Father, I thank thee ! *' 



Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away 

from its shadow. 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lowers 

are sleeping. 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholic 

oharofiyard. 
In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and 

unnoticed. 



Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing be- 
side them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are 
at rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no 
longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have 
ceased from their labors. 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have com- 
pleted their journey ! 

Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the 

shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with nth^ customs and lan- 
guage. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misfr 

Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers 

from exile 
Watfdered back to their native land to die in its 

bosom. 
In the fisherman^s cot the wheel and the loom are 

still bnsy ; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their 

kirtles of homespun. 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline^s 

story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, 

neighbofing ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 

waU of the forest 



THE SEASIDE AKD THE FIRESIDE. 



DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom. 

Hears round about him voices as it darkens. 
And seeing not the forms from which tney 
come. 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and heark- 
ens; 

So walking here in twilight, O my friends ! 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and assist- 
ance. 



If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid roe back a thousand -fold. 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent 
token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone. 
Friends are around us, though no word be 
spoken. 

Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that oetray the heart's deep his- 
tory, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire, — and all the rest is mystery I 



The pleasant books, that silently among 
Oar household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured facesi 

Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 
Witli eye of sense, your outward form and sem- 
blance ; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow old. 
But live forever young in my remembrance. 

Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 

Your gentle voices will flow on forever. 
When life grows bare and tarnished with decay, 

As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Bein^ oftentimes of different tongues and na- 
tions. 
But the endeavor for the selfsame ends. 
With the same hopes, and fearv, and aspira^ 
tions. 

Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk, 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 

Not interrupting with mtrusive talk 
The grana, majestic symphonies of ocean. 



Therefore I hope, as no nnweloome guest. 
At your warm fireside, when the lamps 
lighted, 

To have my place reserved among the rest. 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited I 



are 



THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 



BY THE SEASIDE. 



Its countecp»rt in 
That with a hand ir 
The greater labor ni 



: child is to the miin, 



THE BUILDING OP THE SHIP. 

"Brii.n me straight, O worthy Marter 1 
St:inph am! ulrong, a gDodly veMel. 

That fhaU laugh at all disaster. 
Anil with wave and whirlwind wiEstlo I ' 



vork, and the heut | 



A qniet smile plaved ronnd hia lipa. 
An the eddies and dimple* of the tide 
Play nrnnd the bowe of ahipa, 
That nteadily at ancboi ride. 
And with a voice that was full of glee, 
He answered, " Krelong we will launch 
A vetBel a« goodly, ancTiitrang, and gtauoh, 
Ab eyer weathered a wintrj' f-t 1 " 
Aod lint wilh nicest xkill and Art, 
Perfect and finiahed in everv part, 
A little model the Ha(t«r wrouEht. 
Which «hould be to the larger plan 



And balconies banging hi 

And signal lanterns and flags afloat. 

And eight round to wcrii. lite those that frowi 

From some old oai.tle. looking ilown 

Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 



Shall be of a 

It WW of am 
Built for freight, i 



form Chan this ! 



A bcHutifnl and galUnt craft ; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blut, 

PresHing down upon sail »nd matt. 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful cnrve and slow degreea. 
That she might be docile to the helm. 
And that the currents of parted aeaa, 
flo'Lng behind, with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede iei couna. 

In th" ahip^yard stood the niast«i:, 

With the model of the veisel, 
That should Uugb at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlvind wreath I 
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Timber of chntnut, and elm, 
And flCAttarcd here vul tiiete 
The knarred and crooked 
Broogbt from region* far 
Prom PMoagonla'i minny bay. 



'»yi 



And the banns at tbe luaritig Roaaoke ! 
Ah I what k wondroui Ihing tt ii 
To note how many whe«l> of toil 
One thought, one word, can aet in motioi 
Tbece'a not a ship that aaila the ocean, 
Bnt every climate, every «uiJ, 

bring ita tribute, great or amall. 



And help to boild 1 



le wooden wall ! 



The inn ww rlung o er the aea. 
And long the level ahadowa lay, 
Aa if they, too, the beama would ba 
Of aome great, airy orgoay, 
Flamed and lannobed in a single day. 



Hod hewn and laid 

Bedde the master, 
A youth, again at *i 



Beantitnl they were, in 
The old man and the fit _ _ 
Tbe old man, in whose boiy 
Many a ship that sailed the ~ 






The heir of Ms houw, and bis d^gUer's hand. 
When be bad built and launobed ttom land 
What the elder head hod planned. 



' 'Thus," said he " will we bnild tbii Ebip I 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip. 
And fulluw well this pita of mine. 
Choose tbe timbers with greatest care ; 
Of all tbgt i* unsound beware ; 
For only what ia sound and Btrong 
To this veiael >hBll belong. 

Here together shaU eo^bSe,'""* 
A goodly fnme, and a goodly fame, 
And the Umon be her name I 
For the day that gives her to the an 
Shall give my daughter unto tbeel" * 

The Msrfor'a word 

Enraptured the s-oiing man heard ; 

And as he turned his laoe aside. 

With a look of Joy and a thrill of pride, 

Standing before 

Her father's door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The sun shone on her goliien hair. 

And her cheek vras glowing fresh and faic. 

With the breath of mom and tbe soft sea air. 

Like a beauteous bat^e was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Jubt beyond the billow's reach ; 



But he 

Was the restiees. 



ing. stormy se 



TOE'BtntDIKG OF THE SHIP, 



TbuB yritb tbe ridng nf the ac 



And 


Boon tbrougho 


tt 


e .hip-yird'» bound. 


Wer« 


he«rd th- inl* 




^ledwuuda 


Of» 


« Kid of mall 


t^ 


pW 


With 






very nit; 


Plied 


•o def Uf and 




ell. 


That 


ere the shado 




evening fell. 


The keel of oftk for 




bio «hip, 


Senrfpd «id bolted. 


itra 


gbt and jitrong. 



--^ ^ . placed upon the nJip 

Happy, thrioe bappv, everv one 
Who «e« bi> labor well be^un. 

perplexed Kid mnlurUeiL 



By idly waiting for tii 

And when the hot, loi 
The VDunK man at Iht 

le maiden, call 






And within tbe porch, a 

HemoTed bevnnd the evr" 

The father 'at. and lull them talei 

Of wreck* in th" (crent September galea, 

Of nirstei conKting the Spanixli Main. 

The chance an^i chanso of a wilor's life, 

W«it«. - -  - 



Hiam 



(. liki 



That nuthing can auy and nothing can bind, 



it pantlDf iMnaath tt» [oad- 

And the magic charm of toi^ni lands, 
With ihadowa of pako*, uid Bhinintt ■*Tlf. 
""■— "•- tumblln7"nrf, 

ral reefa of HadagaEoar, 

J feet of the iwarthj Lucar, 

Ab he lies alone and aaleep on the turf. 
Anil tbe ttembling maiden held bei breath 
At tbe talea of that awful, pitileaa aea, 
With all ItB terror and myatery. 
The dim. dark aea, bo like unto death. 
That dividea and yet unitea mankind ! 
k.nd whenever tbe old man paused, a gham 
i'rom the bowl of bia pipe would awhile illumo 
The gilent aronp in the twilight gloom, 
Lnd thoughtful faoex, as in a dream : 

■--" —might mark 

  k. 

Tenderly, on the young man's iMeait ! 

Day by day the yensel grew, 
'" 'h timbern faetened ttrong and tme, 
naon and keelton and Bternaor -knee^ 
Till, framed with perfect ay mmetry. 

And around the bowa and along the aide 
The heavy hammers and malltta plied, 
rill after many a week, at length. 
Wonderful for form and etrength, 
Sublime in its enormoiia balk. 
LoomM aloft the shadowv hulk >. 
\nd aroand it columns of smoke, upwrothia^ 
Roie from the Wiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed, 
And oierflowed 



THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 



With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 

And amid the clamors 

Of clattering hammers. 

He who listened heard now and then 

The song of the mast^sr and hin men : — 

**" BuUd me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! ** 



-At 

tobeU^ 



lOB 



the sight. 



With oaken brace and copper band. 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, Uke a thought, should have control 

Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 

Would reach down and grapple wita the land, 

And immovable and fa^t 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast! 

And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood. 

With robes of white^ that for behind 

Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould. 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rismg from the water, 

But modelled trom the master's daughter ! 

On many a dreary and misty night, 

'T will be seen by the rays of the signal light. 

Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 

Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark. 

Guiding the vessel, in il^s flight. 

By a path none otiier knows aright ! 

Behold, at last, 
Bach tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place ; 
Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast ! 

Long ago. 

In the deer-hannted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow^ 

They fell,— those lordly pines I 
Those grand, majestic pines I 
'Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers. 
Panting beneath the goad. 
Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall, 
To be shorn of their streaming hair. 
And, naked and bare, 
To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main. 
Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not see 
again. 

And everywhere 
The slender, graceful spaxs 
Poise aloft in the air. 
And at the mast-head, 
Wh'.te, blue, and red, 
A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 
Ah ! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unruUed 
*T will l^ as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 
FUling his heart with memories sweet and 
endless ! 

All is finished ! and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall He launched ! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 

And o'er the bay, 

tlowly, in all his splendors dight, 



The great sun rises 

The ocean old. 

Centuries old, 

Strong as vouth, and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Vp and down the sands of gold. 

H;s beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast 

He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands. 

With her foot upon the sands. 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honor of her marriage day. 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Hound her like a veil descending, 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover's side. 
Shadows from the flags and shrouda, 
Like the shadows cast by clouds. 
Broken by many a sunny fleck, 
Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 

And in tears the good old Master 

Shakes the brown hand of bis son, 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 

In silence, for be cannot speak, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flo<^ 

That h<is the ocean for its wold, 

That his the vessel for its fold. 

Leaping' ever from rock to rock — 

Spake, with accents mild and clear, 

Words of warning, words of cheer. 

But tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 

He knew the chart 

Of the sailor's heart. 

All its pleasures and ita griefs. 

All its shallows and rocky reels. 

All those secret cnrrents, that flow 

With such resistless undertow. 

And lift and drift, with terrible force. 

The will from its moorings and its course. 

Therefore he spake, and thus said he : — 

*^ Like uuto ships far off'at sea. 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 

Before, behind, and all around. 

Floats and swings the horizon's bound, 

Seems at its distant rim to rise 

And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 

And then again to turn and sink. 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 

Ah ! it is not the sea. 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 

Bat ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion. 

Now touching the very skies. 

Now sinking into the depths of ooeui. 

Ah ! if our souls but poise and swing 

Like the compass in its brazen ring. 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do. 

We shall sail securely, and safelv reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beaok 

The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 

Will be those of joy and not of fear I " 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 

Ajid at the word. 



The thrill o( life Jong hei 

With ono exufting, joyoiiR 
She le&pi into the oceiui'i 



Andlo! fro 
That to the 



lyed and loud. 



How lieautiful the is I Hovr fair 
She lie> within those »nn», tliat pre: 
Het form with mauv a Hott earesi 
Of tendemesa and watchful care ! 



Sal 



1, O Um 



, .... ah its feara, 

With all the hope* of future Team, 
Ib hanging breathless on thy fate f 
We know wliat Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy riba of steel. 
Who made eaeh mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 



■re shaped the anchors of tliy 
ir Dot i^ach sudden sounil and 
Is of the wave and not the roc 
is but the flapping of the sail, 
d not a rent made by the gale 



ihock. 



In spite of false lights c 



all with thee, 
prayers, our tea™. 



o the sea of life. 



Just above 

As the da 

Lonely 
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Into the ooean faint and far 

Falls the trail of its golden splendor. 

And the gleam of that single star 
Is ever refalgent, soft, and tender 

Chrysaor, rising out of the sea. 
Showed thus glorious and thus emnlons, 

Leaving the arms of CallirrhoOf 
Forever tender, soft, and tremuloas 

Thus o*er the ocean &iint and far 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly ; 
Is it a €rod, or is it a star 

That, entranced, 1 gaze on nightly ! 



THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me 

As I gaze upon th^ sea ! 
All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal. 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors. 

And the answer from the shore ! 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 

Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 

And the scdlor's mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 

Where the eand afi silver shines. 
With a soft, monotonous cadence. 

Flow its unrliymed lyric lines ; — 

Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand. 
Saw a lair and stitely galley, 

Steering onward to tbe land ; — 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so wil«l and clear. 
That the sailing 8ea-bird nlowly 

Poised upon the mast to hear. 

Till his soul was full of longing 

And he cried, with impulse strong,— > 

*" Helmsman ! fur the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! " 

" Wouldst thou," — so the helmsman answered, 

^' Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 

Comprehend its mystery ! " 

In each sail that skims the horizon. 
In each landvrard-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley. 
Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longmg 

For the secret of the sea, 
And the heart of the great ocean 

Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 



TWILIGHT. 

Thb twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of t^e 



But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light. 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night 

Close, close it is pressed to the window. 

As if those childish eves 
Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro. 
Now rising to the ceiling. 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean. 

And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 

As they beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to that litUe child ? 

And why do the roaring ocean. 
And the night-wind, wild a|id bleak. 

As they beat at the heakrt of the mother, 
Drive the color from her cheek ? 



SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east-wind was his breath. 

His lordl}' ships of ice 

Glisten in the sun ; 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with silver rain ; 
But where he passed there were cast 

Laaden shadows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 

Three days or more' seaward he bore, 
Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas ! the land-wind failed. 
And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And nevermore, on sea or shore. 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck. 

The Book was in his hand ; 
^' Do not fear ! Heaven is as near," 

He said, *^ by water as by land I " 

In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound, 
Out of the sea, mysteriously, 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds ; 

Every mast as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clonda. 

They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold ! 

As of a rock was the shock ; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 

They drift in close embrace. 
With mist and rain, o' er the open main ; 

Yet there seems no change of pUoe. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE— THE FIEE OF DRIFTWOOD. 



Southward, forever sonthward, 
'J hey drltt through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, in the Giilf-»tream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 



THE LIGHTHOUSR 

The rooky ledge nms far into the sea, 
And on ita outer point, some miles away. 

The Liehthouse lifte ita maaeive masonry, 
A piflar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance 1 can see the tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremor of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright. 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air. 

Beams forth the sudaen radiance of its Tight 
With strange, unearthly splendor in the glare ! 

Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean's verge. 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern oVr the restless sui^^e. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave. 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The night overtaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o^er the billowy swells. 

And ever joyful, as they see it burn. 
They wave their silent welcomes and farewella. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their 
sails 

Gleam for a moment only in the blase, 
And eager faces, as the light unveils, 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaz& 

The mariner remembers when a child. 
On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink , 

And when, returning from adventures wild, 
He saw it rise again o'er ocean's brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 

Year after year, through all the silent night 

Bums on forevermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light ! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; 
It Bees the wild winds lift it in their grasp. 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain. 

And steadily against its solid form 
Press the grea^ shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries. 

Blinded and maddened by the light within. 
Dashes himself against the glare, and diea 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 



It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock, 
But hails the nuuriner with words of love. 

** Sail on ! ** it says, "■ sail on, ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean npan ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! " 



THE FIRE OP DRIFT-WOOD. 

DEVEREUX FARM, NEAR HARBLEHEAD. 

We sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows, looking o'er the bay. 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold. 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town. 

The lighthouse, the dismantled fort. 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night. 
Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight. 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene. 
Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been. 
And who was changed, and who was dead ; 

And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain. 

Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again ; 

The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerTsss to expresa. 

And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 
I Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
t The leaves of memory seemed to make 
I A mournful rustling in the dark. 

I » 

I Oft died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire, 

And, as their splendor flashed and failed. 
We thought of wrecks upon the main. 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer bfusk again. 

The windows, rattling in their frameSi 

The ocean, roaring up the beach. 
The gusty blast, the bickering flames, 

All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain, 

The long-lost ventures of the heart. 
That send no answers back again. 

O flames that glowed ! O hearts that yearned ! 

They were indeed too much akin, 
The drift-wood fire without that burned. 

The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 



KBSIGNATION.-SANB OF THE DESEBT IN AN HOUR-GLASS. 
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BY THE FIRESIDE. 



RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

Bat one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoever defended, 

liut hsM one vacant chair ! 

The air in foil of farewells to the dying, 

And moamings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying. 

Will not be comforted ! 

Liet ns be patient ! These severs afflictions 

Not from the groand arise. 
Bat oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disgaisa. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps, 
What sesm to us bat sad, funereal tapers 

May hd heaven*s distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! What sesms so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but A suburb of t*ie life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our aiTection, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion, 

By gaardian ang;1a lei. 
Safe frem temptation, safe from sin^s pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air, 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grow a more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

TbA bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that* our remembrance, though un- 
spoken. 

Hay reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
M our embraosB we again enfold her. 

She will not be a cmld ; 

kilt a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 
And beaatiful with all the soul's expansion 

Siudl we behold her face. 

And though at times impetuous with emotion 

Ani anguish long suppressed, 
r 10 sw3lling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 

Taat cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
Bv silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that mast have way. 



Nothing useless is, or low ; 

E^h thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we buikL 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between , 
Think notj because no man sees, 

bach thmgs will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest oare 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

f*or the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do onr work as well. 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Grods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 

Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 

Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strons and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Sh^l to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 



THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and grent, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 



SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR- 
GLASS. 

A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot clime 

Of Arab deserts brought, 
Within this ^lass becomes the spy of Time, 

The minister of Thought. 

How many weary centuries has it been 

About those deserts blown ! 
How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 

How many histories known I 

Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 

Trampled and passed it o'er. 
When into Egypt from the patriarch's sight 

His favorite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare. 

Crushed it beneath their tread : 
Or Pharaoh's flashing wheels into .the air 

Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Marv, ynth the Christ of Nazareth 

Held close in her caress. 
Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 

Illum^ the wilderness ; 

Or anchorites beneath En^addi's palms 

Pacing the Dead Sea beach. 
And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 

In ludf -articulate speech ; 



BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 



Or oaniuii, that from Bauora'a gate 

With westward iitepi depart i 
Oi Heoca't pilKrinu, oonGdeDC of Fat«, 

And ruoluW in hrftrt '. 

TbcM havB paaud over it, or may have puaed 1 

Now in thlH ciyital towet 
Imprisoned by aome curioui baud at Uat, 

It oouota tile paaaing hour. 

And aa I gaie, these iiacTOW walln expand ; 
Before my dreamy eye 

ih itt ihifting sand, 



And borne aloft by the aualaining blast. 

This little golden thread 
Dilates into a column high and vast, 

A form of feat and dread. 

And onward, and acrosa the setting inn, 
Acruea the boundless pUin, 

The column and its broader shadow ran. 
Till thought pursues in vain. 

The vision vanishes ! ' These walla aoain 

f^hut out the lurid sun, 
Shut out the hot. immeasuiable plain : 

The half-hour's sand is run! 



BIRDS OP PASSAGE. 

BT.ACTt sbadowB fall 
From (he lindens txll. 
Thai lift, ainft ther nian-ive wall 
Against the southern Hky ; 



And from the realma 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tide-like dailcnesB overwhelma 
The Gelds that round ua lie. 



A wsrm, soft vapor fills the ait, 

And above, in the light 
Of the star-lit night. 
Swift birds of passsge wing their flight 
Threugh the dewy acmosphere. 



Of their pinions fieet, 
Aa from the land of sno 
They eeek a soathem 



Come not from wings of biida 

Tber are the throngs 
Of the poet's songs, 

Hurmura of pleasures, and pains, and wr 
The sound of winged woiila 

This is the ory 

Of souls, that high 
On toiling, beating pinions, fly. 
Seeking a warmer olime. 

From thiir liistsn' flight 
Through realms of lignt 
It falls inio our world of nie;ht. 
With the murmuting sound of rhyme. 



■*« the nuneiy windows wide op 



THE OPEN WINDOW.— PEGASUS IN POUND. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindeni 

Stood siljnt in the shade, 
And on the gravelled pathway 

The light and shadow played. 

• 
I saw the nursery windows 

Wide open to the air ; 
But the faces of tue children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Wno would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens. 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and olence, and sadnens 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voice;* of the children 
Will be heard in dr^uns alone I 

And the boy that walked beside me, 

He could not understand 
Why closer in minn, ah I closer, 

I pressei his warm, soft hand ! 



KING WITLAP'S DRINKING-HORN. 

WiTLAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his last he breathed, 
To the merry moiiks of Croylani 

His drlnking-hom bequeathed, — 

That, whenever they sat at their revels, 
And drank from the golden bowl, 

They might remember the donor, 
And breathe a prayer for his souL 

So sat thev once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass ; 
In their beards the red wine glistened 

Like dew-drops in the grass. 

Thev drank to the soul of Witlaf, 
They drank to Christ the Lordl 

And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 

They drank to the Saints and Martyrs 

Ox the dismal days of yore, 
And as soon as the horn was empty 

They remembered one Saint mora 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Guthlac, 
And Saint Basil's homilies ; 

Till the great bells of the oonvent, 
From their prison in the tower, 

Gnthlao and BartholomsBUs, 
Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Tule-log cracked in the chimney. 
And the Abbot bowed his head. 

And the flamelets flapped and flickered, 
Bat the Abbot was stark and dead. 

Yet still in his pallid fingers 

He clutched the golden bowl. 
In which, like a pearl dissolving. 

Had Bimk and dissolved hi^ 1001 



But not for this their revels 

The jovial monks forbore, 
For they cried, " Fill high the goblet ! 

We must drink to one Saint more i " 



GASPAR BECERRA 

Br his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o'er his secret shame ; 

Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 
StiJl he mused, and dreamed of fame. 

TT was an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill ; 

Bat, alas ! his fair ideal 
Vanished and escaped him stilL 

From a distant Eastern island 
Had the precious wood been brought ; 

Day and night the anxious master 
At his toU untiring wrought ; 

Till, discouraged and desponding. 

Sat he now m shadows deep. 
And the dav*s humiliation 

Found oblivion in sleep. 

Then a voice cried, " Rise, O master ! 

From the burning brand of oak 
Shape the thought thai stirs within thee ! * 

And the startled artist woke, — 

Woke, and from the smokine embers 
Sei3»d and quenched the glowing wood ; 

And therefrom he carved an image. 
And he saw that it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 

Take this lesson to thy heart : i 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 

Shape from that thy work of art. 



PEGASUS IN POUND. 

Once into a quiet villa^, 
Without haste and without heed, 

In the golden prime of morning. 
Strayed the poet's winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 

Piped the cjuails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 

Burned among the withenng leaves. 

Loud the clamorous bell was ringing 
From its belfry gaunt and grim; 

*T was the daily call to labor. 
Not a triumpn meant for him. 

Not the less he saw the landscape, 

In its ffleaming vapor veiled ; 
Not the less he breathed the odors 

That the dying leaves exhaled. 

Thns, upon the village common, 
Bv the school-boys he was found ; 

Ana the wise men, in their wisdom, 
Put him straightway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier. 

Ringing loud his brazen beU, 
Wandered down the street proclaiming 

There was an estray to sell 



no 



TBGNfiR'S DRAPA.— THE SINGERS. 



And the curioas country people, 
Rich and poor, and young and old, 

Came in haste to see tbiB wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of gold. 

Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapors cold and dim ; 

But it brought no food nor shelter, 
Brought no straw nor stall, for him. 

Pfttiently, and still expectant. 
Looked he through the wooden bars, 

Saw the moon rise o'er the landscape, 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars; 

Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode, 

And, from out a neighboring farm-yard, 
Loud the cock Alectryon crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 

And unfolding far his pinions, 
To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the vilhige 
Woke to all its toil and care, 

Lo ! the strange steed had departed. 
And they knew not when nor where. 

But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod, 

Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof -marks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdens the whole re^on round, 

Stren^hening all who drink iU waters. 
While it soothes them with its souno. 



TEGN^R'S DRAPA. 

I HEARD a voice, that cried, 
''Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! " 
And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 

Of the dead sun 

Borne throueh the Northern sky. 

Blasts from JNiffelheim 

Lifted the sheeted mists 

Around him as he passed. 

And the voice forever cried, 
''Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ** 
And died awav 
Through the dreary night, 
In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 
God of the summer sun, 
Fairest of all the Gods ! 
Light from his forehead beamed. 
Runes were upon his tongue, 
As on the warrior's sword. 

All things in earth and ur 
Bound were b^ magic spell 
Never to do hmi harm ; 
Even the plants and stones ; 
All save the misletoe, 
The sacred misletoe I 



Hceder, the blind old God, 
Whose feet are shod wiUi silence. 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud 
Made of the misletoe. 
The aoouxsed misletoe ! 

'f hey laid him in his ship. 
With horse and harness, 
As on a funeral pyre. 
Odin placed 
A ring upon his finger. 
And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship I 

It floated &r away 

Over the misty sea. 

Till like the sun it seemed, 

Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no mote ! 

So perish the old Gods ! 
But out of the sea of Time 
Rises a new land of song. 
Fairer than the old 
Over its meadows green 
Walk the young baras and sing. 

Build it again, 

O ye bards. 

Fairer than before ! 

Ye fathers of the new race, 

Feed upon morning dew. 

Sing the new Song of Love ! 

The law of force is dead ! 
The law of love prevails ! 
Thor, the thunderer. 
Shall rule the earth no more, 
No more, with threats. 
Challenge the meek Chriatb 

Sing no more, 
O ye bard'i of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls ! 
Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only, 
Not the deeds of blood I 



SONNET. 

ON HB8. KBMBLB'8 READINGS FROM 8HAKB- 

8PEA11E. 

O FRECTOU8 evenings ! all too swiftly sped ! 
Leaving us heirs to amplest heritsges 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead ! 

How our hearts glowed and trembled aa she read. 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 
Anticipating all that shall be said ! 

O happy Reader ! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves have 

caught 
The rarest essence of all human thought I 

O happy Poet ! by no critic vext I 
How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice I 



THE SINGERS. 

God sent his Sineers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth. 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 



SUSPIRIA.— THE BLIND GIRL OP CASTfeL-CTJILLfe. 



in 



The first, a yoath, with bouI of fire, 

Held in bis hand a golden lyre ; 

Through groves he wandered, and by streams, 

Playing the mosio of oar dreams. 

The second, with a bearded f aoe, 
Stood singing in the market-plaoe. 
And stirted with accents deep and lond 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A gra^ old man, the third and last, 
Sang m cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its months of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers three 
Dispnied which the best might be ; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said,. *' I see 

No best in kind, but in degree ; 

I gave a various gift to each. 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

*' These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three. 
Bat the most perfect harmony." 



SUSPIRIA. 

Take them, O Death I and bear away 
Whatever thou canst ca]l thine own I 

Hine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give theo that, but that alone I 



Take them, O Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded lipon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
iUid precious only to ourselves I 

Take them, O great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 

And trails its blossoms in the dust I 



HYMN 

FOR MT brother's ORDINATION. 

Christ to the young man said : '' Yet one thing 
more; 

If thou wonldst perfect be, 
Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor. 

And come and follow me ! " 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen. 

Those sacre4 words hath said. 
And his invisible hands to-dav nave been 

Laid on a young man^s heaoL 

And evermore beside him on his way 

The unseen Christ shall move. 
That he may lean upon his arm and say, 

^* Dost thou, dear Lord, approve t '* 

Benide him at the marriage feast shaU be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 
Beside him in the dark Grethsemane 

Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust ! O endless sense of rest ! 

Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour's breast, 

And thus to journey on I 



THE BLIND GIRL OF CAST^JL-CinLLfe 



FROM THE GASCON OF JASMIN. 

Only the Lowland tongue of Scotland might 
Rehearse thin little tragedy aright ; 
Let me attempt it with an English quill ; 
And take, O Reader, for the deed the wilU 



At the foot of the mountain height 
Where is perched Cast^l-Cnill^, 

Vlien the apple, the plum, and the almond tree 
In the plain below were gruwing white. 
This is the song one might perceive 

On a Wednesday mom of £u.nt Joseph^s Eve : 



ti 



The 



roads should blossom, the roads ahonld 
bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home I 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay. 
So tail a bride shall pass to-day I" 

Thia old Te Deum, rnstic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending ; 
When lo ! a merry company 

Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye, 
Baoh one with her attendant swain, 



Came to the cHff, all singing the same strain ; 
Resembling there, so near unto the sky, 
Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has sent 
For their delight and our encouragement. 

Together blending, 

And soon descending 

The narrow sweep . 

Of the hillside steep, 

They wind aslant 

Towards Saint Amant, 

Through leafy alleys 

Of verdtfrous valleys 

With merry sallies 

Singing their chant : 



4i 



The 



roads should blossom, the roads should 
bloom. 

So fair a bride shall leave her home I 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day I " 
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THE BLIND GIRL OP CASTfeL-CUILLfe. 



tt is Baptiste, and his affianced maiden, 
W^ith garlands for the bridbl laden ! 

The sky was blue ; without one cloud of gloom, 
The sun of March was shining brightly. 

And to the air the freshening wind gave lightly 
Its breathings of perfume. 

When one beholds the dusky hedges blossom, 
A rustic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is I 

To sounds of joyous melodies. 
That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, 
A band of maidens 
Gayly frolicking, 
A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking ! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With fingers prening, 

Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they danoe, 
They retreat and advance, 
Trying whose laugh shall be loudest and 
merriest ; 
While the bride, with roguish eyes, 
Sporting with them, now escapes and cries . 
^^ Those who catch me 
Married verily 
This year shall be ! '* 

And all pursue with eager haste, 
And all attain what they pursue. 
And touch her pretty apron fresh and new, 
• And the linen kirtle round her waist. 

I 
Meanwhile, whence comes it that among 
These youthful maidens fresh and fair. 
So Joyous, with such laughing air, 
Baptiste stands sighing, with silent tongue ? 
And yet the bride is fair and young ! 

Is it Saint Joseph would say to us all. 

That love. o*er-hasty, precedeth a fall ? 
O no ! for a maiden frail, I trow, 
Never bore so lofty a brow ! 

What lovers ! they sive not a single caress ! 

To see them so careless and oold to-day, 
These are ^rand people, one would say. 

What ails Baptiste ? what grief doth him oppress ? 

It is, that, half-way up the hill, 
In yon cottage, by whose walls 
Stimd the cart-house and the ptaUs, 
DweUeth the blind orphan still, 
Daughter of a veteran old ; 
And you must know, one year ago, 
That Margaret, the young and tender, 
Was the village pride and splendor, 
And Baptiste her lover bold. 
Love, the deceiver, them ensnared ; 
For them the altar was prepared ; 
But alas ! the summer^s blight, 
The dread disease that none can stay, 
The pestilence that walks by night, 
Took the young bride's sight away. 

All at .the father^s stem command was changed ; 
Their peace was gone, but not their love es- 
tranged. 
Wearied at home, erelong the lover fled ; 

Returned but three short days ago. 

The golden chain they round him throw, 

He is enticed, and onward led 

To marry Angela, and yet 

Is thinking ever of Margaret. 

Then suddenly a maiden cried, 
'' Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate ! 
Here comes the cripple Jane I " And by a foun- 
tain's side 
A woman, bent and gray with years. 
Under the mulberry-trees appears, 



And all towards her run, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 
Is a soothsayer, wanr and kind. 
She telleth fortunes, ana none complain. 
She promises one a village swsjn, 
Another a happy wedding-day, 
And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 
All comes to pass as she avers ; 
She never deceives, she never errs. 

But for this once the village seer 
Wears a countenance severe, 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and white 
Her two eyes flash like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue, 
Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 
Changing color, as well he might, 
When the beldame wrinkled and gray 
Takes the young bride by the hand, 
And^ with the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth say : — 
*^ Thoughtless Angela, beware ! 
Lest, when thou weddest this false bride- 
groom, 
Thou diggpbt for thyself a tomb ! " 

And she was silent ; and the maidens fair 

8aw from each eye escape a swollen tear ; 

But on a little streamlet silver-clear, 
What are two drops of turbid rain ? 
Saddened a moment, the bridal train 
Resumed the dance and Bon^ again ; 

The bridegroom only was pale with fear ; — 
And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys, 
With merry sallies. 
They sang the refrain : — 

**The loads should blossom, the roads should 

bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day T" 



IL 



And by suffering worn and weary, 
But beautiful as some fair angel yet. 
Thus lamented Margaret. 
In her cottage lone and oreary : — 

** He has arrived ! arrived at last ! 
Tet Jane has named him not these three days 
past; 

Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far ! 
And knows that of my night he is the star ! 
Knows that long months I wait alone, benighted, 
And count the moments since he went away ! 
Come ! keep the promise of that hwpier day. 
That I may keep the faith to thee I plighted ! 
What joy have I without thee ? what ddight ? 
Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 
Day for the others ever, but for me 

Forever night ! forever night ! 
When he is gone 't is dark ! my soul is sad ! 
I suffer ! O my God ! come, make me glad. 
When he is near, no thoughts of day intrude : 
Day has blue neavens, out Baptiste has blue 

eyes! 
Within them shines for me a heaven of love, 
A heaven all happiness, .like that above. 

No more of grief I no more of lassitude ! 
Earth I forget,— and heaven, and all distresses. 
When seated by my side my hand he presses ; 

But when alone, remember all ! 
Where is Baptiste ? he hears not when I call I 
A branch of ivy, d3ring on the ground, 

I need some bough to twine around I 



THE BLIND GIEL OF CASTfiLOlTILLfi. 
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In pity come ! be to my BuiTering kind ! 
True love, they say, in grief doth more abound I 
What then— when one is blind ? 

*' Who knows ? perhaps I am forsaken ! 
Ah ! woe is me ! then bear me to my grave ! 

God ! what thoaghts within me waken ! 
Away ! he will return ! I do but rave I 

Ha will return I I nead not fear 1 
He swore it by our Saviour dear ; 
He could not come at his own will ; 
Is weary, or perhaps is Ul I 
Parhaps his heart, in this disguise, 
Prepares for me some sweet surprise ! 

Hut some one comes ! Though blind, my heart 
can see! 

And that deceives me not ! H is he ! H is he t '* 

And the door ajar is set, 

And poor, conhding Margaret 
Klses, with outstretched arms, but sightless 

eyes ; 
'T is only Paul, her brother, who thus cries :— • 

*^ Angela the bride has passed ! 

1 saw the wedding guests go by ; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not asked ? 
For all are there but you and X ! '* 

** Angela married ! and not send 

To teU her secret unto me I 

O, speak ! who umy the bridegroom be ? '^ 

^* My si».ter, ^tis Baptibtc, thy friend ! " 

A cr^ the blind girl gave, but nothing said ; 

A milky whiteness spreads upon her cheeks ; 
An icy hand, as neavy as lead. 
Descending, as her brother speaks, 
Upon her heart, that has ceased to beat, 
Suspends awhile its life and heat 

8he stands beside the boy, now sore distressei, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 

At length, the bridal song again 
Brings her back .to her sorrow and pain. 

^* Hark ! the joyous airs are rin^ng ! 
Sister, dost thou hear them singing ? 
How merrily they laugh and jest ! 
Would we were bidden with the rest ! 
I would don my hose of homespun gray. 
And my doublet of linen striped and gay ; 
Perhaps they will come ; for the^ do not wed 
Till to-morrow at seven o^cIock, it is said i '* 
** I know it ! '^ answered Margaret ; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet, 
Mastered again ; and its hand of ice 

Held her heart crashed, as in a vice ! 

*' Paul, bo not sad ! *T is a holiday ; 
To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 
But leave me now for a while alone." 
Away, with a hop and a jump, went Paul, 
And, as he whistled along the hall, 
EiUtered Jane, the crippled crone. 

** Holy Virgin ! what dreadful heat ! 
I am faint, and weary, and out of breath ! 
But thou art oold, — ^art chill as death ; 
My little friend ! what ails thee, sweet ? " 
** Nothing! I heard them singing home the 

bride; 
And, as I listened to the song, 
I thought my turn would come erelong, 
Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 
Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 
To me such joy they prophesy. 
Thy skill shall be vaunted far and wide 
When they behold him at my side. 
And poor "Baptiste, what sayest thou ? 
It most eeem long to him ; — ^methiuks I see him 

now 1 '^ 

8 



Jane, shuddering, her hand doth press : 
"Thy love I cannot all approve ; 
We must not trust too much to happiness ; — 
Go, pray to €rod, that thou mayest love hiio 
less ! " 
" The more I pray the more I love! 
It is no sin, for God is on my side ! ^' 
It was enough ; and Jane no more raplied. 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and cold ; 
But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a sweet, contented air ; 
Speak of foul weather or of fair. 
At every word the maiden smiles ! 
Thus the beguiler she b^^uiles ; 

So that, departing at the evening^s close, 

She says, *'8he may be saved I she nothik,; 
knows ! " 

Poor Jane, the cunning sorceress ! 
Now that thou wouldst, thou art no prophetess t 
This morning, in the fulness of thy heart. 

Thou wast BO, far beyond thine art ! 



m. 

Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating. 
And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, 
Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting. 
How difiierently ! 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed. 
The one puts on her cross and crown. 
Decks with a huge bouquet her breast. 
And flaunting, fluttering up and down. 
Looks at herself, and cannot rest. 
The other, blind, within her little room. 
Has neither crown nor flower's perfume ; 

But in their stead for something gropes apart, 
Th it in a drawer^s recess doth lie, 

And, 'neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye, 
Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 

The one, fantastic, light as air, 

*Mid kisses tinging. 

And joyous singixig, 
Forgets to sa^* her morning prayer I 

The other, with cold drops upon her brow, 

Joins her two hands, and kneels upon tlie floor. 
And whispers, as hor brother opes the door, 
* * O God ! forgive me now 1 " 

And then the orphan, young and blind. 
Conducted by her brother^s hand. 
Towards tlie church, through paths un- 

scanned. 
With tranquil air, her way doth wind. 

Odors of laurjl, making her faint and pale, 
Round her at times exhale. 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray. 
But brumal vapors gray. 

Near that castle, fair to see. 
Crowded with sculptures old, in every part. 

Marvels of nature and of art. 
And proud of it.<t name of high degree, 

A little chapel, almost bare 

At the base of the rock, is builded there ; 

All glorious that it lifts aloof. 

Above each jealous cottage roof. 
Its sacred summit, swept by autumn gales. 

And its blackened steeple high in air. 

Round which the osprey screams ana sails. 

** Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by ! " 
Thus Margaret said. " Where are we ? we 
ascend I " 

*' Yes ; seest thou not our joumey^s end ? 
Hearest not tha osprey from the belfry cry ? 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 



Tb« hideous biid, that bringB HI lack, we know I 
Dotft thou temember wheu our father said, 
The night ^e watched beside his bed, 
* O daughter, I am weak and low ; 
Take care of Paul ; 1 feel that 1 am dyiog ! ' 
And thou, and he, and I, all fell to crying ? 
Then on the roof the osprey screamed aloud ; 
And here they brought our father m his shroucL 
There is his grave ; there stands the cross we set ; 
Why dost thou clasp me so, dear Margaret ? 
Come in ! The bride will be here soon: 
Thou tremblest ! O my God ! thou art gomg to 
swoon I " 

She could no more,— the blind girl, weak and 

weary ! 
A voice seemed crying from that grave so dreary. 
" What wouldfit thou do, my daughter ? "—and 
she started. 

And quick recoiled, aghast, faint-hearted ; 
But Paul, impatient, urges evermore 

Her steps towards the open door ; 
And when, beneath her feet, the unhappy maid 
Crushes the laurel near the house immortj.1, 
And with her head, as Paul talks on again. 

Touches the crown of filigrane 

Suspended from the low-arched portal, 

No mora restrained, no more afr^d. 

She walks, as for a feast arrayed, 
And in the ancient chapel's sombre night 

They both are lost to sight 

At length the bell. 
With boomiug sound; 
Smds forth, resounding round. 
Its hymeneal peal o'er rock and down the delL 
It is broaa day, with sunshine and with rain ; 
And yet the guests delay not long, 
For soon arrives the bridal tr^ln. 
And with it brings the village throng. 

In sooth, deceit roaketh no mortal gay. 
For lo ! Baptiate on this triumphant day. 
Mute as an idiot, sad as yester-morning. 
Thinks only of the beldame's words of warning. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis ; 
To be a bride is aU ! The pretty lisper 
Feels her heart swell to hear all round her whis- 
per, 
^* How beautiful ! how beautiful she is ! ** 

But she must calm that giddy head, 

For already the Mass is said ; 

At the holy table stands the priest ; 
The wedding ring is blessed ; Baptiste receives it *, 
Ero on the hnger of the bride he leaves it. 

He must pronounce one word at least ! 
*Tis spoken ; and sudden at the groomsman's side 
^' *T is he ! " a well-known voice has cried. 
And while the wedding guests all hold their 

breath. 
Opes the confessional, and the blind girl, see ! 
'"Baptiste," she said, *' since thou hast wished 

my death, 
A.8 holy water be m}r blood for thee ! '* 
And calmly in the air a knife suspended ! 
Doubtless her guardian angel near attended. 

For anguish did its work so well, 

That, ere the fatal stroke descended, 
Lifeless she fell I 

At eve, instead of bridal verse. 
The De Prof undis filled the air ; 
Decked with flowers a simple hearse 
To the churchyard forth they bear ; 



Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go ; 
Nowhere was a smile tnat day, 
No, ah no I for each one seemed to say : — 

*'^ The road should mourn and be veiled in gloom. 
So fair a corpse shall leave its home ! 
Should mourn and should weep, ah, well-away ! 
So fair a corpse shall pass to-day ! ** 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

FROM THE NOEI BOUBGUIOKON DE GDI BAJldZAL 

I HEAR along our street 
Pass the miustrel throngs ; 
Hark ! they play so sweet, 
On thiir hautlioys, Christmas songs I 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire I 

In December rin|[ 
Every day the chimes ; 
Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 

Shepherds at the grange. 
Where the Babe was bom, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until mom. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 

These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet ; 
Whle th^ rafters rang. 
There they stood with freezing feet 
Let us oy the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 

Nuns in frigid c'ella 
At this holy tide. 
For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have tcied« 
Let us bv the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 

Washerwomen old. 
To the sound they beat, 
Sing by rivers cold, 
iVith uncovered heads and feet. 
Let us by the fiie 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 
But he who blows his handa 
Not so gay a carol brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 
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INTIIOD UCnON . 

Bhould tdh sik me. wbeuce these gtorio 1 

Whence these legends and traditionB, 

With the odon of the forest, 

With the de» and damp of meadom, 

With the curling imoke of wigwam*. 

With the ruihing of great riven, 

With their frequent rcpetitiona. 

And their wild reverberationH, 

At of thunder in the mouataina * 

1 should annver, I should tell yon, 
"From the foreitn and the prairies, 
From the great lakes of thi: Korlliland, 
From the laod of the Ojibwavs, 
From the land of the Daco'abs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenlinda, 
Wliere the heron, the Shuh-shuh-goh, 
Feeds among the reeds and ruahea 
1 repeat them as I heard them 
From ^e lips of Nawadaha, 



Them 



™ld !■ 



laskw 



Pound these s< „ , . ..^ . _ 

Foimd thene legends and traditions, 
I should answer, 1 should tell yon, 
" In the bird't'Qcsts of the forest. 
In the lodges of the beaver. 
Id the hooE-prints of the bison. 
In the eyry of the eagle ! 

"Allthe wild-fowl sang them to hi] 
In the moorlands and the fen-Uodi, 
Id the melancholy nuTabes ; 

"lopWTer, sang them. 



Iffahng, the looik, the wild.BiM»e, Warn, 
The blue heron, the Shub-ahub-glh, 
And the groiise. the Mushkodaea 1 " 
If still further you should ask ms, 
having, "Who was Nawadaha? 
TeU as of this Sawadsha." _ 

BtraightwAv in such words tu foUoir. 

> ' In the Vale of Tawanmtha, 
Ii the green and silent valley. 
By the ploaaant water-course*, 
Dwe)^ the singer Nawadaha. 
Round about iha Indi&n village 
Spread tlie meadows and the com-Geldi, 
And beyond tbem sttood the forest, 
ritood the KTOves of singing pine-treea. 

Ever sigking, over singing 

Tou could trace them through the Tillej, 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 
By the alders in the Summer, 
By the white fog in the Antumn, 
By the black line in the Winter; 
And beside them dwelt the linger, 
  - -~ a.mt'- 
-lent  

There be sang of Hi , 

Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 
S^ng bis woudroas birth and being. 
How he prayed and bow be faated. 
How be lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men rolght prosper. 
That he might advinoe his people [ " 
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Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the BimBhine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest. 
Love the wind among the branches. 
And the rain-shower and- the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-txees, • 
And the thunder in the mountains. 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries ; — 
Listen to these wild traditions, 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation^s legends. 
Love the ballads of a people, 
That like voices from afiir off 
Call to us to pause and listen. 
Speak in tones so plain and cnildlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are Bung or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh snd simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in tae darlmess, 
Touch God*6 right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened \ — 
Listen to this simple story. 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country. 
Where the tangled barberry -bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard. 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced insciiption. 
Written with little skill of song- craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
FuU of hope and yet of heart-break. 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ; — 
Stay and read thin rude inscriptioo, 
Read tl is Song of Hiawatha ! 



THE SONG OP HIAWATHA. 

L 

THE PEACE-PIPE. 

On the Mountain^ of the Prairie, 
On the great Red Pipe-stone Quany, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
He the Master of Life, descending, 
On the red crags of the qnarr}- 
Stood erect, and called the nations. 
Called the tribes of men together. 

i^om his footprints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning. 
O'er the precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodan, the comet 
And the Spirit, stooping earthward, 
With his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it. 
Saying to it, *' Run in this way ! ** 

From the red stone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head. 
Shaped and fashioned it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long r^ for a pipe-stem. 



With its dark green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow. 
With the bark of the red willow ; 
Breathed upon the neighboring forest, 
Made its great boughs chSfe togetiier, 
Till in flame Uiey burst and kindled ; 
And erect upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito. the mightv. 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 
Through the tranquil air of morning. 
First a single line of darkness, 
Then a denser, bluer vapor. 
Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 
Like the tree-tops of the forest, 
Ever rising, rising, rising. 
Till it touched the top of heaven. 
Till it broke against the heaven. 
And rolled outward all around it. 

From the Vale of Tawasentba, 
From the Valley of Wyoming, 
From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 
From the tar-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and rivers 
All the tribes beheld the signal, 
Saw the distant smoke ascending, 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

And the Prophets to the^nationa 
Said : *' Behold it. the Pukwana i 
By this signal from afar off. 
Bending like a wand of willow. 
Waving like a hand that beckons, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Calls the tribes of men together. 
Calls the warriors to his council ! " 

Down the rivers, o'er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations. 
Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahas, 
Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 
All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 
To the Mountains of the Prairie, 
To the great Red Pipe-stone Qnarrv. 

And they stood there on the meadow, 
With their weapons and their war-gear, 
Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning. 
Wildly glaring at each other : 
In their faces «tem defiance, 
In their hearts the feuds of agea^ 
The hereditary hatred. 
The ancestral thirst of vengeancei 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 
The creator of the nations, 
Looked upon them with compassion, 
With paternal love and pity ; 
Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But aci quarrels among children. 
But as feuds and fights of children ! 

Over them he stretched his right hand. 
To subdue their stubborn natures, 
To allay their thirst and fever, 
By the shadow of his right hand ; 
Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters, 
Falling into deep abysses. 
Warning, chiding, spake in this wise : — 

** O my children ! my poor children ! 
Listen to the words of wisdom. 
Listen to the words of warning, 
From the lips of the Great Spirit, 
From the Master of Life, who made yoa ! 

*'I have given you lands to hunt in, 
I have given yon streams to fish in, 
I have given you bear and bison, 
1 1 have given you roe and reindeer. 
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I have given yon brant and beaver. 
Filled tne marabes foil of wild-fowl, 
Filled the rivers full of fishes ; 
Why then are yon not contented ? 
Why then will yon hunt each other ? 

*^ 1 am weary of your quarrels. 
Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 
Of your wraagnngs, and dissensions ; 
All yonr strei^h is in your union. 
All your danger is in discord ; 
Ther^ore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 

** I will send a Prophet to you, 
A Dehverer of the nations, 
Who shall guide yon and shall teach yon, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 
If you listen to his counsels. 
You will multiply and prosper ; 
If his warnings pass unheeded, 
You will fade away and perish ! 

** Bathe now in the stream before yon. 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-f^tains from your fingers. 
Bury your war-olnbs and your weapons, 
Br^kk the red stone from this qiiarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you. 
Deck them with your brightest feathers. 
Smoke the calumet together, 
And as brothers live henceforward ! " 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deerskin. 
Threw their we^ons and their war-gear. 
Leaped into the rushing river, 
Washed the war-paint from their faces. 
Clear above them fiowed the water. 
Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending ; 
Dark below them fiowed the water. 
Boiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
Ab if blood were mingled with it ! 

From the river came the warriors, 
Clnan and washed from all their war-paint; 
On the banks their clubs they buried, 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Tha Great Spirit, the creator. 
Smiled upon his helpless children I 

And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quarry, 
Bmoothed and formed it into Peaoe-Pipes, 
Broke the long reeds by the river. 
Decked them with their brightest feathers, 
And departed ea6h one homeward. 
While toe Master of Life, ascending. 
Through the opening of cloud-curtains, 
Through the doorways of the heaven, 
Tanished from before their faces. 
In the smoke that rolled around him. 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe ! 



n. 



THE FOUR WINDS. 

**H0N0K be to Mudjek^wis ! " 
Cried the Warriors, cned the old men. 
When he came in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
From the regions of the North-Wind, 
From the kingdom of Wabasno, 
From the land of the White Rabbit. 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 
From the Great Bear of the mountains, 
From the terror of the nations, 
As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On the summit of the mountains, 
liike a rock with mosses on it, 



Spotted brown and gray with mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him. 
Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost Lonohed him, almost soured him. 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis, 
As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard not. 
Over the small eyes, that saw not, 
Over the long nose and nostrils, 
The black muffle of the nostrils. 
Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his war-club. 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry. 
Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead, 
Right between the eyes he smote him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered, 
Rose the Great Bear of the mountains ; 
But his knees beneath him trembled. 
And he whimpered like a woman. 
As he reeled and staggered forward, 
As he sat upon bin haunches ; 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 
Standing fearlessly before him, 
Taunted him in loud derision. 
Spake disdainf uUy in this wise : — 

'^ Hark you. Bear ! you are a coward. 
And no Brave, as you pretended ; 
Else you would not cry and whimper 
Like a miserable woman ! 
Bear ! you know our tribes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together ; 
Now you find that we are strongest, 
You go sneaking in the forest. 
You go hiding in the mountains ! 
Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered ; 
But yon. Bear ! sit here and whimper, 
And disgrace your tribe by crying. 
Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 
Like a cowardly old woman ! " 

Then again he raised his war-club. 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead, 
Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 
Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 
He the Great Bear of the mountains, 
He the terror of the nations. 

" Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! " 
With a shout exclaimed the people, 
'* Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! 
Henceforth he shall be the West-Wind, 
And hereafter and forever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 
Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 
CaU him Kabeyun, the West-Wind I " 

Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 
For himself he kept the West- Wind, 
Gave the others to his children ; 
Unto Wabnn gave the East- Wind, 
Gave the South to Shawandasee, 
And the North- Wind, wild and cruel. 
To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful was Wabnn ; 
He it was who brought the morning, 
He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o^er hill and valley ; 
He it was whose cheeks wore painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson. 
And whose voice awoke the village, 
Caflled the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun ; 
Though the birds sang gayly to him, 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Fille€ the air with odors for him. 
Though the forest and the rivers 
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Bang and shoated at hiB coming. 
Still his heart was sad within him, 
For he was alone in heaven. 

But one morning, gazing earthward. 
While the village still was sleeping, 
And the fog lay on the river, 
Like a ghost, that goes at snnrise. 
He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow. 
Gathering water-flags ana rushes 
By a river in the meadow. 

Every morning, gazing earthward. 
Still the first thing he beheld tiiere 
Was her blue eyes looking at him. 
Two blue lakes among the rushes. 
And he loved the lonely maiden. 
Who thus waited for his coming ; 
For they were both solitary, 
She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses. 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his flattering words be wooed her, 
With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Softest music, sweetest odors, 
Till he drew her to his bosom. 
Folded in his robes of crimson. 
Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom ; 
And forever in the heavens 
They are seen tc^ether walking, 
Wabun a id the Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun and the Star uf Morning. 

But the fierce KabibonoUca 
Has his dwelling among icebergs. 
In the everlasting smyw-drifte. 
In the kingdom of Wabasso, 
In the land of the White Rabbit. 
He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet. 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow ; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes, 
Sifting, hissing through the forest. 
Froze the ponds, the hkes, the rivers. 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward, 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee. 

Once the fierce Kabibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts. 
From his home among the icebers^s, 
An.l his hair, with snow besprinkled, 
Streamed behind him like a river, 
Like a black and wintrv river, 
As hs howled and humed southward. 
Over frozen lakes and moorlands. 

There among the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver. 
Trailing strings of fish behind him, 
0*er the frozen fens and moorluids. 
Lingering still among the moorlands, 
Though his tribe had long departed 
To the land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the fierce Kabibonokka, 
'* Who is this that dares to brave me ? 
Dares to stav in my dominions, 
When the VVawa has departed. 
When the wild-goose has gone southward, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Long ago departed southward ? 
1 will go into his wigwam, 
I will put his smoul(iering fire out ! " 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild an 1 wailing. 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it. 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue, 
Shook the lodge -poles in his fury. 
Flapped the curtain of the door-way. 
Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not ; 
Four great logs had he for firewood, 



One for each moon of the winter. 
And for food the fishes served him. 
By his blazing fire he sat there. 
Warm and merry, eating, laughing. 
Singing, ** O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my fellow-mortal I ^ 

Then Kabibonokka entered. 
And though Shinsebis, the diver. 
Felt his presence oy the coldness, 
Felt his ICY breath upon him. 
Still he dia not cease his singing. 
Still he did not leave his laughing. 
Only turned the log a little^ 
Onlv made the fire bum brighter, 
Made the scarks fly up the smoke-flue. 

From KaDlbonokka B forehead, 
From his snow-besprinkled tresses, 
Dro|>s of sweat fell fast and heavy, 
Making dints upon the ashes. 
As along the eaves of lodges. 
As from drooping boughs of hemlock. 
Drips tbe melting snow in spring-time. 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till at last he rose defeated. 
Could not bear the heat and laughter. 
Could not boBir the merry singing. 
But rushed headlong through the doorway. 
Stamped upon the crusted snow-drifts. 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers. 
Made the snow upon them harder. 
Made the ice upon them thicker. 
Challenged Shmgebis, the diver, 
To come forth and wrestle with him, 
To come forth and w^restle naked 
On the frozen fens and moorlaft Is. 

Forth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all niffht with the Night- Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 
Till his panting breath grew fainter. 
Till his frozen grasp grew feebler. 
Till he reeled and sts^gered backward, 
And retreated, bafflea, beaten. 
To tbe kingdom of Wabasso, 
To the land of the White Rabbit, 
Hearing still the gusty laughter. 
Hearing Shingebis, the diver. 
Singing, ^' O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my fellow-mortal ! *^ 

Shawondasee, fat and lazy. 
Had his dwelling far to southward. 
In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine. 
In the never-ending 8ummer. 
He it was who sent the wood-birda, 
Sent the robin, the Opechee, 
Sent the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow. 
Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, 
Sent the melons and tobacco. 
And the ^apes in purple clusters. 

From his pipe the smoke ascen ting 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor. 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 
Gave a twinkle to the water. 
Touched the rugged hills vrlth smoothness, 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy north-land, 
In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes. 

Listless, careless Shawondasee ! 
In his life he had one shadow. 
In his heart one sorrow had he. 
Once, as he was gazing northward. 
Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a maiden standing. 
Saw a tall and slender maiden 
All alone upon a prairie ; 
Brightest green were all her garmentSi 
And her hair was like the sunshine. 

Day by dav he gazed upon her, 
Day by day he sighed with passion, 
Day by day his heart within him . 
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Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow treeses. 
Bat he waa too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself and woo her ; 
Yes, too indolent and easy 
To pnrsne her and persnade her. 
So he only gazed upon her, 
Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie. 

Till one morning, looking northward, 
He beheld her yellow tresses 
Changed and covered o'er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 
^* Ah ! my brother from the Northland, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the White Rabbit ! 
You have stolen the maiden from me, 
Yoa have laid yoor hand npon her. 
Yon have wooed and won my maiden. 
With yoor stories of the Northland ! " 
Thus the wretched Shawondasee 
Bre:ftthed into the air his surrow ; 
And the South- Wind o*er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion, 
With the sighs of Shawondasee, 
Till the air seemed fall of snow-flakes, 
Fall of thistle-down the prairie, 
And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished Arom his sight forever ; 
Never more did Shawondasee 
See the maid with yellow tresses I 

Poor, deludei SliawoDdasee ! 
*T was no woman that yon gazed at, 
'T was no maiden that yoa sighed for, 
*T was the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dreamy Summer 
You had gsoed at with such longintr, 
You had sighed for with such passion. 
And had puffed away forever, 
Blown into the air with sighing. 
Ah ! deluded Shawondasee ! 

Thus the Four Winds were divided ; 
Thus the sons of Mndjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens, 
At the corner of the heavens ; 
For himself the West-Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 



HI, 

HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD. 

Downward through the evening twilight. 

In the days that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered ages, 

From the full moon felfNokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokorais, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women 
STTinging in a swing of grape-vines, 
When her rival, the rejected, 
Full of j3aloasy and hatred, 
Cut the leafy swing asunder. 
Cut in twain the twisted grape-vines. 
And Nokomis fell afirighted 
Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday. the meadow. 
On the prairie f lili of blossoms. 
*^ See ! a star falls ! " said the people ; 
^* From the sky a star is falling ! " 

There among the ferns and mosses. 
There amonff the prairie lilies. 
On the Mnsko'lay, the meadow. 
In the moonlight and the starlight, 
Fair NDkomis bore a daughter. 
And she called her name Wenonah, 
As the first-born of her daug^hters. 
And the daughter of Nokomis 
Grew up like the prairie lilies, 
Grew a tall and slender maiden. 



With the beauty of the moonlisht, 
With the beanty of the starlight. 

And Nokomis warned her often. 
Saying oft, and oft repeating, 
'" O, TOware of Mndjekeewis, 
Of the West- Wind, Mudjekeewis; 
Listen not to what he teUs yon ; 
Lie not down upon the meadow, 
Stoop not down among the lilies, 
Lest the West- Wind come and harm yen 1 " 

But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom, 
And the West- Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o*er the prairie. 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Hendmg low the flowers ond grassea. 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lving there amon^ the lilies. 
Wooed her with his words of sweetnesa, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
Till she bore a son in sorrow. 
Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was bom my Hiawatha, 
Thus was bom the child of wonder ; 
But the danghter of Nokomis, 
Hiawatha's gentle mother. 
In her arguish died deserted 
By the West- Wind, false and faithless, 
By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

For her daughter, long and loudly 
Wailed and wept the saa Nokomis ; 
"" O that I were dead ! ** she murmured, 
** O that I were dead, as thou art ! 
No more work, and no more weeping, 
Wahonowin ! VVahonowin ! " 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sear Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest. 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones npon them ; 
Bright before it beat the water. 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 

There the wrinkled, old Nokomii 
Nnrsed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rnshe9, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
'' Hush ! the Naked Bear will hear thee ! '* 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
** Ewa-yea ! my little owlet ! 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam ? 
Wiib. his great eyes lights the wigwam f 
Ewa-yea ! my little owlet ! " 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 
Showed the Death- Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter ; 
Showed the broad, white road in heaven. 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows. 
Running straight across the heavens,' 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees. 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
*'Minne-wawa ! " said the pine-trees, 
*'Mudway-auBhka ! " said "the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flittmc throuffh the dusk of evening. 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes. 
And he sang the song of children. 
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Little, flitting, wbite-tii 
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__ I lay m.. 
iloie my eyelida ! " 

Kippling, ronnding from tbe wiktei. 

Saw tbe flecks ud itaKlawii OD it, 

Whiapered, " What is thftt, Ncdtomia ? " 

And tbe good Nokomis auiweied : 

 Once a warrior, very sngry. 

Seized liii grandmother, and tlirew her 

Up into tbe "ky at midnight ; 

Bight againut the moon be tbrew bei ; 

'T II her liody that you tee there." 

Saw the runbow m tbe hesTon, 
In tbe eBatem iky, tbe rsiubow, 
Whiapered, >' What is tfaat. NokomleT" 
And tbe good Nokomii answered : 
"'Tis tbe be*»en of flowers yOQ,«eo there; 
All tbe wild-flower* of t'le forett, 
AH the liliei of the pniria, 
When on eutb they fade and perish, 
Bloisom in that heaven above us." 

When he heard the o«l> at miiiaight, 
Rooting, laughing in the forest, 

" What is that ? " he naid, "NokomiiT" 
And the good Nokomis anawerod : 
'■ That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their natiwo language. 
Talking. Bcolding at each other." 

Then tbe little Hiawatha 
Learned of every biid it> languai^. 
Learned their names and all their secrete, 
Bow they built their neata In Summer, 



Where they hid tbemselie* in Winter, 
I'aJked with them whene 'er he met them. 
Called them "Hiawatha's Chickens." 

Of all the beait* he learned the langnaga^ 
Learned their namea and all their Kcrela, 
How the beavers built their lodges. 
When ■'■  — '- '■-^ "--= 
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Calied them " Hiawatha's Brothers.' 

Then lagoo. tbe great boaster, 
He the marvellous story-teller, 
He the traveller and the talker. 
He the friend of old Nokomia, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 
From a branch of ash be made it. 
From an oak-bongb made the am 

Then be said to Hiawatba : 
" Go. my son, into the forest. 
Where the red deer heid together. 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill far us a deer with antlers 1 " 

Kcrtb into the fori'st stiaigbtwaj 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with hia bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
■' Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! " 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
Sang tbe blnebiid. the Owsissa, 
" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I " 

Up tbe oak-tree, close btaide him, 
Spiang tbe squirrel, Adjidanmo, 
In and out among the branches, 
Cougbed and chattered from the otJc-trse, 
, Laoghed, and said between hii laoghing, 
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^^Do not shoot me. Hiawatha ! ** 

And the rabbit irom his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his bannohesj 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! " 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were faatened, 
Leading downward to the river, 
To the ford across the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted. 
Saw two eyes look from the tnicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward^ 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him. 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 
As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow : 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leat was stirred or rustled, 
Bat the wary roebtick started. 
Stamped with all his hoofs together. 
Listened with one foot uplift^. 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 
Ah ! the stliiging, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him I 

Dead belay there in the forest. 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
Ab he bore the red deer homeward. 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer*s hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha^ 
From the red deer's flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 
All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha, 
Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha I 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee I 



IV. 



HIAWATHA AND MCDJEKEBWI8. 

Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters. 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful sports and pastimes. 
In all manly arts and labora 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot an arrow from him. 
And run forward with such fleetness, 
That the arrow fell behind him ! 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot ten arrows upward. 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftness, 
That the tenth had left the oow-string 
Kre the first to earth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 
M^ic mittens made of deer-skin ; 
When upon his hands he wore them. 
He could smite the rocks asunder. 
He could grind them into powder. 
He had moccasins enchanted. 
Magic moccasins of deer-skin ; 
When he bound them round his ankles, 
When upon his feet he tied them. 
At each stride a mile he measured ! 



Much he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 
Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his mother, 
Of the falsehood of his father ; 
And his heart was hot within him. 
Like a living coal his heart was. 
Then he said to old Nokomis, 
^^ I will go to Mudjekeewis, 
See how fares it with my father. 
At the doorways of the West- Wind, 
At the portals of the SuuFet ! " 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 
Dressed for travel, armed for hunting ; 
Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings. 
Richly wrought with auills and wampum ; 
On his head his eagle-ieatbers, 
Round his waist his belt of wampum. 
In his hand bis bow of ash-wood. 
Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 
In his quiver oaken arrows. 
Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers ; 
With his mittenSj Minjekahwun, 
With his moccasms enchanted. 

Warning said the old Nokomis, 
" Go not forth, O Hiawatha ! 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 
To the realms of Mudiekeewis, 
Lrst he harm you with his magic. 
Lest he kilj^you with his cunnrng ! ** 

But the tearless Hiawatiia 
Heeded not her woman's warning; 
Forth be strode into the forest. 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Lurid seemed the sky above him, 
Lurid seemed the earth beneath him. 
Hot and close the air around him. 
Filled with smoke and fiery vapors, 
As of burning woods and praines, 
For his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

So he journeyed westward, westward. 
Left the fleetest deer behind him. 
Left the antelope and bison ; y^ 
Crossed the rushing Ksconaba, 
Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 
Passed the Mountains of the Frairie, 
Passed the land of Crows and Foxes, 
Passed the dwellings of the BlackfeeV; 
Came unto the Rocky J^Ioantains, 
To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
Where upon the gusty summits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 
Buler of the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 
On the air about him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy tresses, 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresses, 
Glared like Ishkood^, the comet, 
Like the star with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy was Mudjekeewis 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 
Saw his youth rise up before him 

' In the face of Hiawatha, 
Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the grave rise up before him. 

" Welcome ! " said he. '' Hiawatha, 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind ! 
Long have i been waiting for you ! 
Youth is lovely, age is lonely, 
Yonth is fiery, age is frosty ; 
You bring back the days departed. 
You bring back my youth of passion, 
And the beautiful Wenonah !^' 

Many days they talked together. 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered; 

i Much the mighty Mudjekeewis 

I Boasted of his ancient prowess, 

' Of his perilous adventures. 

, His indomitable courage, 
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H^s invulneiable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatha, 
Listening to his f atiier*B boasting ; 
With a smile he sat and listened, 
Uttered neither threat nor menace. 
Neither word nor look betrayed him, 
But his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said, ^* O Mndjekeewis, 
Is there nothing that can harm yon ? 
Nothing that yon are afraid of ? '* 
And the mighty Mudjekeewia, 
Grand and gracious in his boasting. 
Answered, saying, ** There is nothing, 
Nothing but the olack rock yonder, 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek i " 

And ne looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant, 
With a countenance paternal, 
Looked with pride upon the beauty 
Of his tall and graceful figure, 
Saymg, *' O my Hiawatha! 
Is there anything can harm yon ? 
Anything yon are afraid of r " 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Paused awhile, as if uncertain. 
Held his peace, as if resolving, 
And then answered, *^ There is nothing, 
Nothing but the bulrush yonder, 
Nothing but the great Apukwa ! " p 

And as Mudjekeewis, rising, 
Stretched his hand to pluck the bulrush, 
Hiawatha cried in terror, 
Cried in well-disBembled terror, 
*' Kago ! kago ! do not touch it ! " 
*^ Ah, kaween ! '^ said Mudjekeewis, 
*^ No. indeed, I will not touch it ! ^* 

Then they talked of other matters ; 
First of Hiawatha's brothers, 
First of Wabun, of the East- Wind, 
Of the South-Wind, iShawondasee, 
Of the North, Kablbonokka ; 
Then of Hiawatha's mother, 
Of the beautiful Wenonah, 
Of her birth upon the meadow. 
Of her death, as old Nokomia 
Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, *' O Mudjekeewis, 
It was you who killed Wenonah, 
Took her young life and her beauty, 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 
You confess it ! you confess it ! " 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses. 
Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 
With a silent nod asnented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 
And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his huid upon the black rock. 
On the fatal Wawbeek laid it,. 
With his mittens, Minjekabwnn, 
Rent the jutting cri^ asunder, 
Smote and crusned it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father, 
The remorseful Mudjekeewis, 
For his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

But the ruler of the West-Wind 
Blew the fragments backward from him, 
With the breathing of Ms nostrils, 
With the tempest of his anger. 
Blew them back at his aHsauant ; 
Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow, 
From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 
Long and loud laughed Hiawatha ! 
Then >>egan the deadly conflict. 
Hand to hand among the mountains ; 
From his eyrie screamed the eagle, 



The Kenen, the great war-eagle 
Sat nnon the cracs around them. 
Wheeling flapped his wings above them. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bnlmsh ; 
And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the &tal Wawbeek ; 
Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle. 
And the air was full of shoutings, 
And the thunder of the mountains. 
Starting, answered, '* Baim-wawa 1 ** 

Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing westward o*er the mountains. 
Stumbling westward down the mountains, 
Three whole days retreated fighting, 
Still pursued by Hiawatha 
To the doorways of the West- Wind, 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the earth's remotest border. 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall, 
In the melancholy marshes 

^^ Hold ! '^ at l^igth cried Mudjekeewia, 
*^ Hold, my son, mv Hiawatha ! 
*T is impossible to kill me. 
For you cannot kill the immoital. 
I have put you to this trial. 
But to know and prove vour conxage ; 
Now receive the prize of valor ! 

^* Go back to your home and people. 
Live among them, toil among them, 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishing-grounds and rivers. 
Slay all monsters and magicians, 
All the Wendigoes, the giants. 
All the serpents, the Kenabecka, 
As I slew tne Mishe-Mokwa, 
Slew the Great Bear of the mountains. 

^^ And at last when Death draws new yon. 
When the awful eyes of Panguk 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 
I will share my kingdom with yon, 
Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the Northwest- wind, Keewaydin. 
Of the home- wind, the Keewaydin.** 

Thus was fought that famous battle 
In the dreadful days of Shah-shah, 
In the days long since departed. 
In the kingdom of the West- Wind. 
Still the hunter sees its traces 
Scattered far e'er hill and valley ; 
Sees the giant bulrush growmg 
By the ponds and water-courses. 
Sees the masses of the Wawbeek 
Lying still in every valley. 

'Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him. 
Pleasant was the air above him. 
For the bitterness of anger 
Had departed wholly from him, 
From his brain the thought of vengeanoe, 
From his heart the burning fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened, 
Only once he paused or halted. 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dwelt his dark-eyed danghtei^ 
'Wayward as the Minnehaha, 
With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
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Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 

Faet as rapid as the river, 

Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as masiciu a laughter ; 

And he named her from the river, 

From the water-fall he named her, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for hesds of arrows, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and iasper, 
That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Daootahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden. 
See the face of Laaghing Water, 
Peeping from behind the curtain. 
Hear the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain. 
As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches. 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches ? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fill the fiery brains of young men ? 
Who shflJl say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha ? 
All be told to old Nokomis, 
When he reached the lodge at sunset, 
Was the meeting with his father. 
Was bis fight with Mudjekeewis ; 
Kot a word he said of arrows, 
Not a word of Laughing Water. 



HIAWATHA' 8 FASTING. 

Ton shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fast 3d in the forest, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triamphs in the battle. 
And renown among the warriors, 
Bnt for profit of the people. 
For advanti^^e of the nations. 

First he built a lodge for fasting. 
Built a wigwam in the forest, . 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 
In the Mjon of Leaves he built it. 
And, With dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole davs and nights he fasted. 

On the first dsY of his fasting 
Through the lea^ woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 
Hiard the pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaunlo, 
Battling m his hoard of acorns, 
Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 
Building nests among the pine-trees. 
And in flocks the wuA goose, Wawa, 
Flying to th? fen-lands northward. 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 
** Hastjr of Life ! " he cried, desponding, 
**Mjst our lives depend on these things y " 

On the next day of his fasting 
By the river^s brink he wanderecL 
Tnrough the Muskodav, the meadow, 
Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 
And the strawberry, Odahmin^ 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomm, 
And the grape-vine, trie Bemahgut, 
Trailing o'er the alder-branches, 
Filling all the air with fragrance ! 
*^ Mister of Life ! " he cried, desponding, 
^* Must our lives depend on these things ? " 

On the third day of his fasting 
B/ the lake he Eat and pondered, 



By the still, transparent water ; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping. 

Scattering drops like beads of wampnm, 

Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water. 

Saw the nike, the Maskenozba, 

And the nerring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the craw-fish ! 

^* Master of Life ! " he cried, desponding, 

*^ Must our lives depend on these things ? 

On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half -open eyelids. 
Full of shadowy dreams and visions. 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape. 
On the gleaming of the water. 
On the splendor of the sunset. 

And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yelTow 
Coming through the purple twiught. 
Through the splendor of the sunaet ; 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead. 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway. 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wastea form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South- Wind in the tree-tops, 
Sa^dbe, ''O my Hiawatha! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven. 
For you pi-ay not like the others ; 
Not for greater skill in hunting. 
Not for greater oraft in fishing. 
Not for triumph in the battle. 
Nor renown among the warriors. 
But for profit of the people. 
For advantage of the nations. 

'^ From the Master of Life descending, 
J, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn vou and instruct yon. 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches. 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me ! " 

Faint with ftunine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches. 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sun«et 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin, 
At his touch he fe'.t new courage 
Throbbing in his brain luid bosom. 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
And the more they strove and struggled, 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-toees, 
Gave a cry of lamentation. 
Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

'' 'Tis enough ! ^ then said Mondamis, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
**But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
I will come again to try you." 
And he vanisned, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that h3 had vanished, 
Leaving him alone and fainting. 
With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day. 
When the sun through heaven descending 
Like a red and burning cind^ 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit 
Fell into the western waters, 
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Came Mondamin for the trial, 
For the strife with Hiawatha ; 
Came as silent as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing, 
Into empty air retommg, 
Taking shape when earth it toachea, 
But invisible to all men, 
In its coming and its going. 

Tburice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From heV nest among the pine-trees, 
Uttered her loud cry of famine, 
And Mondamin paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow ; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, '' O Hiawatha ! 
Bravely have you wrestled with me. 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Muster of Life, who see us. 
He will give to you the triumph ! ** 

Then he smiled, and said: *^ To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 
Is the last day of your fasting. 
You will conquer and o'ercomo me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in. 
Where the rain may fall upon me. 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Smp this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

** Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven. 
Come, to hauut me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken. 
Till I leap into the sunshme." 

And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 
But he heard the Wawonalssa. 
Heard the whippoorwill complaining. 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 
Talking to the darksome forest ; 
Heard the sighins of the branches. 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wind. 
Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers: 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Came with food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploring and bewailing, 
Lest this hunger should o'ercome him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not. 
Only said to her, ** Nokomis, 
Wait until the sun is setting. 
Till the darkness falls around us. 
Till the heron, the Bhuh-sbuh-gah, 
Crying from the desolate marshes, 
Tells us that the day is ended. ** 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 
Fearing lest his strength should fail him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 
Ho meanwhile sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 
Till the shadows, pointing eastward. 
Lengthened over fyld and forest, 
Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward, 



As a red leaf in the Autumn 
FiJls and floats upon the water. 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold ! the voung Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his Karmpnts green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage. 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking, 
Paid and haggard, but undaunted. 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Round about him spun the landscape. 
Sky and forest reeled together. 
And his strong heart leaped within him, 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Like a rina of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon. 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with his wild exertion. 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 
Ana before him breathless, Ufeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled. 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered. 
Dead he lay there in the sunset, 
r And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded. 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 
And the heron, the Shuh-shnh- gab. 
From the melancholy moorlands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, y 

Gave a cry of pain and anguish ( / 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; . 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lav Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine. 
Where nis scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it. 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects. 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 
Then another and another, 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its b^iuty. 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft! yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, *' It is Mondamin I 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ! ** 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 
Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision. 
Of his wrestling and his triumph. 
Of this new gift to the nations. 
Which should be their food forever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed tha long, green leaves to yellow, 
And thj soft and juicy kernels 
(ircw like wampum hard and yellow. 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Btrip|)cd the withered husks from off them. 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the Urst Feast of Mondamin, 
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And made known unto the peoptle 
This new gift of the Great Spirit 

VL 

BTAWATHA^S FRIBND9. 

Two good friends had Hiawatha^ 
Singl^ out from all the others. 
Bound to him in closest union, 
And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 
CuibiaboSf the mnsician. 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Kever grew the grass upon it ; 
Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
K>tory-tellers, mischief-makers, 
Found no eager ear to listen. 
Could not breed ill-will between them 
For they kept each other's counsel. 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Moat beIove<l by Hiawattia 
Was the gentle Ghibiaboa, 
He the best of all miisicia^ 
He the sweetest of all singers 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of wiUow, 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang the village. listened ; 
' All the warriors gathered round him, 
All the women Cjvme to hear him ; 
l^ow he stirred their souls to passion. 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fasldoned 
Flutes S'> musical and mellow. 
That the brook, the SebowishfL 
Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 
That the wood birds ceased from singing. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaamo, 
Ceased hid chatter in the oak-tree. 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Sat upright to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, ''O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to flow in musio. 
Softly as your words in singing ! " 

Yes, the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, '* O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward, 
Teach me songs as full of freazy ! " 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous, said, ''O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs at full of gladness ! " 

And the whippoorw^ill, Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing, said, '' O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as melanchol v, 
Teach me songs a? full of sadness ! " 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace and freedom. 
Sang of beauty, love^ and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was tne gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all mnsicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers ; 
For his gentleness he loved hiin. 
And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Bb the BtroDgeat of all mortala, 



He the mightiest among many ; 
For his very strength he loved him. 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 
Very listlefls, dull, and dreamv. 
Never played with other chilaren, 
Neyer lished and never hunted, 
Not like other children was he ; 
But the^ saw that much he fasted. 
Much his Manito entreated. 
Much besought his Goardian Spirit. 

*'Lazy Kwasind !" said his mother, 
** In my work you never hel^ me 1 
In the summer yon are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests \ 
In the Winter you are cowering 
O'er the firebrands in the wigwam I 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 
With mv nets you never help me I 
At the door my nets are hanging, 
Dripping, freezing with the water ; 
Go and wring them, Yenadizze ! 
Go and dry them in the sunshine !** 

Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge went forth in silenoe. 
Took the nets, that hung together. 
Dripping, freezinpr at the doorway, 
Like a wisp oE straw he wrung them. 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without breaking. 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

*' Lazy Kwasind ! '' said his father, 
" In the hut you never help me ; 
Every bow yon touch is broken. 
Snapped asunder every arrow ; 
Yet come with me to the forest. 
You shall bring the hunting homeward.*' 

Down a naiTow pass they wandered. 
Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin. 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage. 

'* We must go back,'* said the old man, 
^^ O'er these logs we cannot clamber ; 
Not a woodchuok could eet through them. 
Not a squirrel clamber o er them ! '* 
And straightway his pipe he lighted. 
And sat down to smoke and ponder. 
But before his pipe was finished, 
Lo ! the path was cleared before him ; 
All the trunks had Kwasind lifted. 
To the right hand, to the left hana. 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

*^ Lazy Kwasind ! " said the young men, 
As they sported in the meadow : 
** Why stand idly looking at us. 
Leaning on the rock behind you ? 
Come and wrestle with the others, 
Let us pitch the quoit together ! '* 

Lazy Kwasind made no answer, 
To their challenge made no answer. 
Only rose, and slowly turning. 
Seized the hu^e rock in his fingers, 
Tore it from its deep foundation. 
Poised it in the air a moment, 
Pitch^ it sheer into the river. 
Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 
Where it still is seen in Summer. 

Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Pauwatmg, 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, 
In the stream he saw a beave% 
Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beaven. 
Struggling with the nuhing ourrentoi 
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Rising, sinking in the water. 

Withont speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 
Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Through the whirlpools chaa^ the beaver, 
Followed him among the islands. 
Stayed so lon^ beneath the water, 
That his temlied companions 
Cried, ^' Alas 1 good- by to Kwasind I 
We shall never more see Kwasind ! " 
But he reappeared triumphant. 
And upon nis shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping. 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as I have told you. 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Ghlbiabus, the musician. 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together. 
Spake with naked hearts together. 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 



vn. 

HIAWATHA*S SAILING. 

** Give me of your bark, O Birch- Tree ! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Oheemaun for sailing. 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leat in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 

" Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree t 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming. 
And the sun is warm in heaven. 
And you need no white-skin wrapper I " 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 
Bv the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When tbe birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing. 
And the sun, from sleep awaking. 
Started up and said, '* Behold me ! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me ! " 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
*' Take m^ cloak, O Hiawatha I" 

With his knife the tree he girdled \ 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge hi raised it. 
Stripped it from tho trunk unbroken, 

''*' Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady. 
Make more strong and firm beneath me ! '* 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
'* Take my boughs, O Hiawatha ! " 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
L ke two bended bows together. 

** Give me of your roots, O Tamarack 1 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree ! 
My onoe to bind together. 
So to bind the end«r together 
That tbe water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me I ** 



And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
'' Take them all, O Hiawatha ! '' 

From the earth he tore the fibres. 
Tore the tough roots of tbe Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together. 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

** Give me of your balm, O Fir-Treel 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Fir-Tree^ tall and sombre. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles. 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
"■ Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! " 

And he took the tears of balsam. 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure. 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

*•" Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I wUl make a necklace of them. 
Make a girdle for my beauty. 
And two stars to deck her brsom ! *' 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him. 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur. 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
" Take mv quiUs, O Hiawatha ! " 

From tne ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows. 
Stained them red and blue and yellow. 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrou^^ht them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle. 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forests life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic. 
All the lightness of the birch-tree;, 
All the toughness of the cedar. 
All the larches supple sinews ; 
And it floated on tne river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

Paddies none had Hiawatha. 
Paddles none he had or needeo, 
For his thoughts as paddles served him. 
And his wishes served to guide him ; 
Swift or slow at will he glided, 
Veered to right or left at pleasure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 
To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Saying, *'*' Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars." 

Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter. 
Dived as if he were a beaver. 
Stood up to his waist in water, 
To his arm-pits in the river. 
Swam and shouted in the river. 
Tugged at sunken logs and branches. 
With his hands he scooped the sand-bars, 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through all ita bends and windings, 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows. 
While his fnend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they, 
In and out among its islands. 
Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar. 
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Dncged tfas dew3 treei from iti cha 
UuGi ite puug; Bate %ad oertain, 
Uade  pathway tor the penple. 
Prom its Bpnng* among the mounta 
To the waters ol Pauwating, 
To the bay of Taqnamanaw. 

vin. 



Od the (hin'ng Big-Sea- Water, 
With hie fiahing-liDe of oedar, 
Ot the twiated bark of cedar. 
Forth Id catoh tbe ■turgeon Nabma, 
HUhe-Nahina, King of Fiihea, 
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In hia for the breeze of mdKitng 
Played aj in the prairie graaaea, 

(hi the vhiie sand of tlie bottom - 
Lay the monster MiBhe-Nabma, 
lAy tbe atnrgeon. King of Fiehei ; 
ThroDgh hia ^illa he breathed the mtar. 
With hia fins he bmned aod winnowed. 
With hii tail he iwept the eand-floor. 

TBere ho lay in all his armor ; 
On each side ft shield togoard him. 
Plates of bone apon hia forehead, 
Down his sides and back and ahonldera 
Plates of bone with siiines projecting [ 
Painted waa he with hia war-painta, 
Stripei of yellow, red, and aiure, 
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That the birch « 



All alone went H.awatha. 

Thro igh th; clear, transparent wal 
He coiila see the fishes ■wimmin^ 
Far down in the depths below him ', 
8«e the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 
Like a inQbeain in the water, 
See the Shawgoshea, the craw-fiah, 



in hii pinmea 1 

Played u in ths hemlock b- _, 

Da the bows, with tail erected. 
Bat the squirrel, Adjidaomo ; 



e stood en^wlaa. 



.sabo» 



in his birch canoe came sailing, 
With his lishing line of cedar. 
'' Take my bait." cried Hiawatha, 
own into the depths beneath him. 
Take my bait. O Sturgeon, Nahmal 
Come up from below the water. 
Let us «ee which is the stronger ! " 
And I'e dropped his line cf cedar 
ThiDuah the clesr, transparent water, 
Waited vainlv for an answer. 



Long I 



Dud and loader. 



— jd repeating Ic — 

•' Take my bait, O King of Fishes ! " 

Quiet lay the stnraeaa. Nahma, 
Fanning ilowly in the water, 
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Looking up at Hiawatha, 
Listening to his call and clamor, 
His unnecessary tumult, 
Till he wearied of the shouting ; 
And he siid to the Kenozha, 
To the pike, the Maskenozha, 
*' Take the bait of this rude fellow, 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! '' 

In his fingers Hiawatha 
Felt the loose line jerk and tighten 
As he drew it in, it tugged so 
That the birch canoe stood endwise, 
Like a birch log in the water. 
With the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Perched and frisking on the summit. 

FuU of scorn was Hiawatha 
When he saw the lish rise upward, 
Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Coming nearer, nearer to him. 
And he shouted through the water, 
^^ £sa ! esa ! shame upon you ! 
Yon are bat the pike, Kenozha, 
You are not the tisb I wanted, 
You are not the King of Fishes ! " 

Reeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion. 
And the mighty stui^eon, Nahraa, 
Said to Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
To the bream, with scales of crimson, 
''Take the bait of this great boaster. 
Break the line of Hiawatha I " 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming, 
Rose the Ugudwash, the snn-tish. 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 
Swung with all his weight upon it, 
Made a whirlpool in the water, 
Whirled the birch canoe in circles, 
Round and round in gurgling eddies, 
Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-off sandy beaches, 
Till the water-flags and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 
Lifting up his disk refulgent, 
Loud he shouted in derision, 
*' Esa ! esa ! shame upon you ! 
You are Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
You are not the fish I wanted. 
You are not the King of Fishes ! " 

Slowly downward, wavering, gleaming. 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 
Heard his challenge of defiance, 
The unnecessary tumult. 
Ringing far across the water. 

From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesture. 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
Clashing all his platea of armor, 
Gleaming bright with all his war-paint ; 
In his vrrath bo darted upward, 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened n is great laws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that dark.«iome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 
As a Jog on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids, 
Found himself in utter darkness, 
Groped about in helpless wonder, 
Till he felt a great heart beating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smote it in his anger, 
With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 
Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through eaon nerve and fibre, 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
\s he leaped and sta^ered through it, 
dick at heart, and faint and weary. 



Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety. 
Lest from out the jaws of Nahma, 
In the turmoU and confusion. 
Forth he might be hurled and periah. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Frisked and chattered ver^ g<^yly. 
Tailed and tugged with Bfiawatha 
Till the labor was completed. 
'J'hen said Hiawatha to him, 
^' O my little friend, the squirrel. 
Bravely have you toiled to help me ; 
Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 
And the name which now he gives yon ; 
For hereafter and forever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall call yon ! " 

And aga'n the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Gasped and quivered m the water. 
Then was still, and drifted landward 
Till he grated on the pebliles. 
Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin. 
Felt him strand upon the pebbles, 
Knew that Nahma, King of Fishea, 
Lay there dead upon the maigin. 

Then he heard a clang and napping. 
As of many wings assembling, 
j Heard a screaming and confusion, 
; As of birds of prey contending, 
j Saw a gleam of light above him, 
I Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 
j Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 
I Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 
Gazing at him throngn the opening, 
Heard them saying to each other, 
" 'T is our brother, Hiawatha! " 

And he shouted from below them. 
Cried exulting from the cavern : 
" O ye sea-gmls ! O my brothers ! 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger. 
With your claws the openings widen. 
Set me free from this dark prison, 
And henceforward and forever 
Men shall speak of your achievements. 
Calling you Kayoshk, the sea-gulls. 
Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratchers ! ^* 
And the wild and clamorous sea-gulla 
Toiled with beak and claws together. 
Made the lifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 
And from peril and from prison, 
From the body of the sturgeon, 
From the peril of the water. 
They released my Hiawatha. 

He was standing near his wigwam. 
On the mazgin of the water, 
And he called to old Nokomis, 
Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 
W^ith the sea-gulls feeding on him. 
*' I have slain the Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain the King of Fishes ! " said he ; 
'* Look ! the sea-gulls feed upon him, 
Yes, my friends Kayoshk, the sea-gulls ; 
Drive them not away, Nokomis, 
They have saved me from great peril 
In tbe body of the sturgeon. 
Wait until their meal is ended. 
Till their craws are full with feasting. 
Till they homeward fly, at sunset^ 
To their nests among the marshes ; 
Then bring all your pots and kettles, 
And make oil for us in W*inter.*^ 

And she waited till the sun set, 
Till the pallid moon, the Night-sun, 
Rose above the tranquil water. 
Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls, 
From their banquet rose with clamor, 
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And acroBs the fiery sunset 
WiDged their way to far-oflf isUuids, 
To their nests among the rashes. 

To his sleep went Uiawatha, 
And Nokomis to her labor, 
Toiling patient in the moonlight. 
Till the son and moon changed plaoea. 
Till the sky was red with sunrise, 
And Kayoshk, the hungry sea-gulls, 
Game back from the reedy islands, 
Clamorous for their morning banqnet 

Three whole days and nights alternate 
Old Nokomis and the sea-gulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 
Till the waves washed through the rib-bones, 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 
And upon the sands lay nothing 
Bat the skeleton of Nahma. 



IX. 

HIAWATHA AND THB FEARL-FVATHEB. 

On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Of the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
O'er the water pointing westward. 
To the purple clouds of sunset. 

Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 
Set the sky on fire behind him, 
As war-parties, when retreatii^f. 
Bam the prairies on their war-trail ; 
And the moon, the Nightr«un, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush. 
Followed fast those bloody footprints, 
Followed in that fiery war-traH, 
With its glare upon his features. 

And Nokomis, the old woman. 
Pointing with her fin^r westward, 
Spake these words to Hiawatha : 
**" xonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Msgissogwon, the Masioian, 
Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 
Guarded by his fiery serpents, 
Goarded by the black pitch-water. 
You cui see his fiery serpents. 
The Kenabeek, the sreat serpents, 
Coiling, p'a/ing in the water ; 
Ton can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away bevond them, 
To the purple clouds ol sunset ! 
'* He it was who slew mv father. 
By his wicked wiles and cunning. 
When he from the moon descended, 
When he came on earth to seek me. 
He, the mightiest of Magicians, 
Sends the rover from the marshes. 
Sends the pestilential vapors, 
Sends the poisonous exhalations. 
Sends the white fo^ from the fen-landa, 
Sends disease and death among us ! 

*' Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 
Tak3 your arrows, jasper-headed, 
Take your war-club, Fuggawaugun, 
And your mittens, Minlekahwun, 
And your birch-canoe for sailing, 
And the oil of Mishe-Nahma^ 
So to smear its sides, that swiftly 
Yon may pass the black pitch-water ; 
Slay this merciless magician. 
Save the people from the fever 
That he breathes across the fen-lands. 
And avenge my father's murder ! ^' 

Straightway theh my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear, 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing ; 
With his palm its sides he patted. 
Said with glee, *^ Gheemaon, my darling, 
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O my Birch-Canoe ! leap forward, 
Where you see the fiery serpents. 
Where you nee the black pitch-water ! " 

Forward leaped Cheemaun exulting, 
And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and woful, 
And above him the war-eagle. 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle. 
Master of all fowl with feathers. 
Screamed and hurtled through the heaveno. 

Soon he reached the fiery serpents, 
The Kenabeek, the great serpents. 
Lying huge upon the water. 
Sparkling, rippling in the water, 
Lying coiled across the passage. 
With their blazing crests uplifted, 
Breathing fiery fogs and vapors. 
So that none could lutss beyond them. 

But the fearless Iiiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise : 
*^ Let me pass my way, Kenabeek, 
Let me go upon my journey ! '* 
And they answered, hissing fiercely, 
With their fiery breath made answer : 
''Back, go back ! O Shaugodaya ! 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! '* 

Then the angry Hiawatha 
Raised his mighty bow of ash-tree. 
Seized his arrows, jasper-headed. 
Shot them fast among the serpents ; 
Every twanging of the bow-string 
Was a war-<;ry and a death-cry. 
Every whizzing of an arrow 
Was a death-song of Kenabeek. 

Weltering in the bloody water. 
Dead lay all the fiery serpents, 
And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried exulting : 
'' Onward, O Cheemaun, my darling ! 
Onward to the black pitoh-water ! " 

Then he took the oil of Nahma, 
And the bows and sides anointed. 
Smeared them well with oil, that swiftly 
He might pass the black pitoh-water. 

All night long he sailea upon it, 
SaUed upon that sluggish water. 
Covered with its mould of ages, 
Black with rotten water-rushes. 
Rank with flags and leaves of lilies. 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Lignted by the shimmering moonlight, 
And by will-o'-the-wisos illumined. 
Fires by ghosts of deaa men kindled. 
In their weary night-encampments. 

All the air was white with moonlight^ 
All the water black with shadow, 
And around him the Suggema, 
The mosquito, sang his war-song, 
And the fire-flies, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved their torches to misleaa him ; 
And the bull-fro^, the Dahinda, 
Thrust his head into the moonlight, 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him. 
Sobbed and sank beneath the surface ; 
And anon a thousand whistles. 
Answered over all the fen-lands. 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far ofi^ on the reedy mar^n, 
Heralded the hero's coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward the land of the Pearl -Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him. 
In his face stared pale and haggard, 
Till the sun vras hot behind him. 
Till it burned upon his shoulders. 
And before him on the upland 
He could see the Shining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 
Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then onoe more Cheemaon he patted. 
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To his birch-oanoe aaid, ^' Onward \ " 

And it stirred in all its fibres. 

And with one great bound of triumph 

Leaped across the water-lilies, 

Leaped through tangled flags and rushea, 

Ana upon the beach beyond them 

Dry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

Straight he took his bow of ash-tree, 
On the sand one end he rested. 
With his knee he pressed the middle. 
Stretched the faitiiful bow-string tighter, 
Took an arrow, jasper-headed, 
Shot it at the Shining Wigwam, 
Sent it singine as a herald. 
As a bearer of his message, 
Of his challenge loud and lofty : 
'' Come forth &om your lodge' Pearl-Feather 1 
Hiawatha waits your coming I *' 

Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mightv M^ssogwon, 
Tall of stature, broad of shoulder. 
Dark and terrible in aspect. 
Clad from head to foot in wampum. 
Armed with all his warlike weapons, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Streaked with crimson, blue, and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle feathers. 
Streaming upward, streaming outward. 

' ' Well I know you, Hiawatha 1 " 
Cried he in a voice of thunder, 
In a tone of loud derision, 
'' Hasten back, O Shaagodaya I 
Hasten back among the women. 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! 
I will slay you as you stand there, 
As of old I slew her father ! *^ 

But my Hiawatha answered. 
Nothing daunted, fearing nothing : 
** Big words do not /imite like war-clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string. 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 
Deeds are better things than words are, 
Actions mightier than boastings ! ^* 

Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on. 
That the war-birds ever witnessed. 
All a Summer's day it lasted, 
From the sunrise till the sunset ; 
For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum. 
Harmless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Harmless fell the heavy war-club ; 
It could dash the rocks asunder, 
But it could not break the meahes 
Of that magic sh'rt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 
Leaning on his bow of ash-tree. 
Wounded, weary, and desponding, 
With his mighty war-club broken. 
With his mittens torn and tattered. 
And three useless arrows only, 
Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 
From whose branches trailed the mosses. 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead -man's Moccasin -leather, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
San^ the Mama, Ihe woodpecker : 
** Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 
At the head of Megissogwon, 
Strike the tuft of hair upon it 
At their roots the long black tresses ; 
There idone can he be wounded ! " 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper, 
Swift new Hiawatha's arrow. 
Just as Megissogwon, stooping. 
Raised a heavy stone to throw it. 
Full upon the crown it struck him. 
At the roots of his long tresses, 



And he reeled and staggered forward, 
Plunging like a wounded bison, 
Yes, like Pezhekee, the bison. 
When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flew the second arrow, 
In the pathway of the other. 
Piercing deeper than the other, 
Woundlnic sorer than the other ; 
And the knees of Megissogwon 
Shook like windy reeds beneath him, 
Bent and trembled 1 ke the rushes. 

But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew, and wounded sorest, 
And the mignty Megissogwon 
Saw the fiery eyes of Pauguk, 
Saw the eyes ot Death glar^ at him, 
Heard his voice call in the darkness ; 
At the feet of Hiawatha 
Lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 
Lay the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpecker. 
From his perch among the branches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree, 
And, in honor of nis service. 
Stained with blood the tuft of feathers 
On the little head of Mama; 
Even to this day he wears it. 
Wears the tuft of crimson feathers, 
As a symbol of his service. 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
From the back of M^ssogwon, 
As a trophy of the battle. 
As a signal of his conouest. 
On the shore he left the body, 
Half on land and half in water, 
In the sand his feet were buried, 
And his face was in the water. 
And above him, wheeled and clamored 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 
Sailing round in narrower circles, 
Hovenng nearer, nearer, nearer. 

From the wiffwam Hiawatha 
Bore the wealth of Megissogwon, 
All his wealth of skins and wampum. 
Furs of bison and of beaver. 
Furs of sable and of ermine. 
Wampum belts and strings and pouches. 
Quivers wrought with beads of wampum. 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

Homeward then he sailed exulting, 
Homeward through the black pitch-water. 
Homeward through the weltermg serpents. 
With the trophies of the battle. 
With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 
On the shore stood Chibiabos, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Waiting for the hero's coming. 
Listening to his song of triumph. 
And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and dances, 
Made a joyous feast, ana shouted : 
"" Honor be to Hiawatha ! 
He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 
Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 
Him who sent the fiery fever. 
Sent the white fog from the fen-lands. 
Sent disease and aeath among us ! " 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama ! 
And in token of his friendship. 
As a mark of his remembrance. 
He adorned and decked his pipe-stem 
With the crimson tuft of feathers. 
With the blood-red crest of Mama I 
But the wealth of Megissogwon, 
All the trophies of the battle, 
He divided with his people. 
Shared it equally among them. 
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HIAWATHA'S WOOIMO. 

** As onto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman, 
Thongh she bends him, she obeys him, 
Thouf^h she draws him, yet she foUowSi 
Use esi each without the other ! " ^ 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 
Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, noping, fearing, 
JDreaming still of Minnehaha, 
Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs. 

*'*' Wed a maiden of your p^ple,** 
Warning said the old Kokomis ; 
*^ Qo not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger, whom we know not 1 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor's homely daughter, 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers ! 

Thus dissuading spake >iokomis. 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this : ^' Dear old Kokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 
But I like the starlight better. 
Better do I like the moonlight ! ** 

Gravely then said old Nokomis : 
" Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Brins not here a useless woman, 
Hanas unskilful, feet unwilling ; 
Bring a wife with nimble fing' rs. 
Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that run on willing errands ! "^ 

Smiling answered Hiawatha : 
** In the land of the Ddcotahs 
Lives the arrow-mak t's daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women. 
I will bring her to yonr wigwam. 
She shall run upon your errands. 
Be your starlight, moonlights firelight, 
Be the sunlight of my people ! '' 

Still dissuading said Nokumis : 
^*- Brine not to my lo<lge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs ! 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 
Often is there war between us. 
There are fends yet unfoxgotten. 
Wounds that ache and still may open ! ^ 

Laughing answered Hiawatha : 
" For that reason, if no other. 
Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 
That our tribes might be united. 
That old feuds mignt be forgotten. 
And old wounds be healed forever ! '* 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 
To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 
Tbrough interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 

With bis moccasins of mi^Ci 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Tet the way seemed long before him. 
And his heart outrun his footsteps ; 
And he journeyed v^ithout resting. 
Till he heard the cataract's laughter, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 
*' Pleasant is the sotmd ! " he murmured, 
^* Pleasant is the voice that calls me ! '* 

On the outskirts of the forest. 
Twist the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 
But they saw not Hiawatha ; 
To his bow he whispered, *' Pail not ' " 
To his arrow whisperei?, '* Swerve not ! " 



Sent it singing on its errand. 
To the red heart of the r«»ebiick ; 
Threw the deer across his shoulder, 
And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her beauty. 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 
Sat his daughter, Laughixig Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 
Of the past the old man's thoughts were, 
And the maiden's of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 
On the Muskoday, the meadow : 
Shot the wild goose, flying southward. 
On the winff, the clamorous Wawa ; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows, 
Gould not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were I 
Now the men were all like women. 
Only used their tongues for weapons. 

Sne was thinking of a hunter. 
From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome. 
Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father's arrows, 
Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
L Jigered long about the doorway, 
Looldnff back as he departed. 
She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehaha y 
On the mat her hands lay idle, 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches. 
And with flowing fheek and forehead. 
With the deer upon bis shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor. 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow. 
Bade him enter at the doorway. 
Saving, as he rose to meet him, 
*^ Hiawatha, you are welcome ! " 

At the feet of I^mghing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 
Threw the red deer from his phonldos 
And the maiden looked up at him. 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 
Said with gentle look and accent, 
*^ You are welcome, Hiawatha ! " 

Very spacious was the wigwam. 
Made ot deer-skin dressed and whitened, 
With the Grods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains. 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
Hardly touchea his eagle-f eathen 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then nprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet. 
Gave them food in earthen vessels. 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered. 
But not once her lips she opened, 
Not a single word she uttex^. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
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To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had niirsed him in his childhood. 

As he told of his companions, 

Chibiabos, the masician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

And of happiness and plenty 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaoefol 

^^ After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs." 
Thus continued Hiawatha, 
And then added, speaking slowly, 
* That this peace may last forever, 
And oar hands be clasped more closefy. 
And oar hearts be more united, 
(live me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women I ^* 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered. 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly. 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely : 
*' Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha ! *' 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there^ 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 
As she went to Hiawatha, 
Softly took the seat beside him, « 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 
*' I will follow you, my husband ! " • 

Tnis was Hiawatha*s wooing ! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wigwam he departed. 
Leading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand thev went together. 
Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doon^'av of his wigwam. 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them £rom the distance, 
Crjnng to them from afar ofT, 
" Fate thee well, O Minnehaha ! " 

And the ancient Arrow-mivl^er 
Turned again unto his labor, 
Sat down by his sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himseU', and saying : 
*^ Thus it IS our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who feve us ! 
Just when they have learned to help ns. 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 
With his flute of reeds, 4t stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden. 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger ! ^* 

Pleasant was the journey homeward, 

gh rough interminable forests, 
ver meadow, over mountain, 
Over river, hill, and hollow. 
Short it Keemed to Hiawatha, 
Though they journeyed very slowly. 
Though his pace he checked and slackened 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden ; 
Light he thought her as a feather. 
As the plume upon his head-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for hei^ 
Bent aside the swaving branches. 
Made at night a lodge of branches. 
And a bed with boughs of hemlock, 
And a fire before the doorway 



With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 

All the travelling winds went Mrith them, 
O^er the meadow, through the forest ; 
All the stars of night looked at them. 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber ; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers ; 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso^ 
Scampered from the path before them. 
Peering, peeping from his bnrrow, 
Sat erect upon his haunches. 
Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward ! 
All the birds sang lond and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart 's-eaae ; 
Sang the bluebird the Owaissa, 
'* Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love yon I " 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
^' Happy are you Laugning Water, 
Having such a noble husband I '* 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Sayinp; to them, *' O my children. 
Love 19 sunahine. hate is sha low. 
Life is checkexca shade and sunahine. 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha I " 

From the sky the moon looked at them^ 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors. 
Whispered to them, *'0 my children, 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 
Man imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow; 
Rule by patience. Laughing Water ! ^ 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, fireUghi, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome women. 



XL 

HIAWATHA'S WEDDTDO-FEAST. 

Tou shall hear how Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
How the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding ; 
How the gentle Chibiabos^ 
He the sweetest of musicians, 
Sang his songs of love and longing ; 
How lagoo, the groat boaster. 
He the marvellous story-teller, 
Told his tales of strange adventnre, 
That the feast might be more joyous. 
That the time might pass more gayly, 
And the guests be more contented. 

Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha^s wedding ; 
All the bowls were made of bass-wood. 
White and polished very smoothly, 
All the spoons of horn of bison. 
Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all the village 
Messengers with wands of willow, 
As a siffn of invitation, 
As a token of the feasting ; 
And the wedding guests assembled. 
Clad in all their richest raiment, 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum. 
Splendid with their paint and plumage. 
Beautiful with beads and tassels. 

First thev ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 
And the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 
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Pemican and buflklo marrow, 

Hannoh of deer and hump of blaon, ^ 

Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 

And the wild rice of the river. 

Bnt the graciotu Hiawatha, 
And the lovely Laughing Water, 
And the capful old Nokomis, 
Tasted not the food before them, 
Only waited on the others, 
Only served their guests in silence. 

Ajid when all the guests had finished. 
Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 
From an ample pouch of otter. 
Filled the red-stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-land, 
Hixed with bark of the red willow, 
And with herbs and leaves of fragrance. 

Then she said, ''O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance for us your merry dances, 
Dance the Beggar's Dance to please us, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our guests be more contented ! ** 

Then the handsome Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
He the idle Yenadizze, 
He the merry mischief-maker, 
Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 
Bose among the guests assembled. 

Skilled was he in sports and pastimes, 
In the merry dance of snow-shoes, 
In the play of quoits and balV-plav ; 
Skilled was he in ^^mes of hazara, 
In all games of skill and hazard, 
Pugasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 
Knntasaoo, the Game of plum-atones. 

Though the warriors called him Faint-Heait, 
Called him 9oward, Shaugodaya, 
Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, 
Little heeded he their jesting, 
Little cared he for their insults, 
For the women and tbe maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewls. 

He was dressed in shirt of doeskin, 
Whit3 and soft, and fringed with ermine, 
All inwrought with beads of wampum ; 
He was dre'tsed in deer-skin leggings. 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine 
And in moccasins of buck-skin. 
Thick with quills and beads emoroidered. 
On his head were plumes of swan's down, 
On his heels were tails of foxes, 
In one hand a fan of feathers, 
And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow, 
Streaks of blue and bnght vermilion, 
Shone the face of Pau-Pok-Keewis. 
From his forehead fell his tresses. 
Smooth, and parted like a woman*s. 
Shining bright with oil, and plaiteo, 
Hnng with braids of scented grasses. 
As among the guests assembled^ 
To the isound of flutes and sin^ng 
To the sound of drums and voices. 
Rose ths handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And began his mystic dancea 

First he danced a solemn measure, 
Very slow in step and gesture, 
In and out among the pine-trees, 
Through the shadows and the sunshine. 
Treading softly like a panther. 
Then more swiftly ana still swifter, 
Whirling, spinning round in circles. 
Leaping oW the guests assembled, 
Edoying round and round the wigwam, 
Till tlie leaves went whirling witn i^m. 
Till tiie dust and wind together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea- Water, 
On he sped with frenzied gestures. 
Stamped upon th^ sand, and tosseid it 



Wildly in the air around him ; 
Till the wind became a whirlwind. 
Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snowdrifts o*er the landscape. 
Heaping all the shores with Sand Dunea, 
Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo ! 

Thus the merry Pau-Pok-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar's Dance to please Uiem.. 
And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among the guests assemble<^ 
Sat and fumed himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey-feathers. 

Then they said to Chibiabos, 
To t^ friend of Hiawatha, 
To the sweetest of all singers, 
To the best of all musicians, 
'*Sing to us, O Chibiabos ! 
Sengs of love and songs of longing, 
That the feast may be more joyous. 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our guests be more contented ! '' 

And the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang in accents sweet and tender, 
Sang in tones of deep emotion, 
Songs of love and songs of longing ; 
Looking still at Hiawatha, 
Looking at fair Laughing Water, 
Sang he softly, sang in tola wise : 

*^ Onaway f Awake, beloved ! 
Thou the wild-flower of tbe forest ! 
Thou the wild-bird of the prairie ! 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like ! 

'' If thottoply lookest at me, 
I am hadny, I am hAppy^ 
As the lHie4of the praine. 
When they feel the dew upon them ! 

** Sweet thv breath ia as the fragrance 
Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 
As their fragrance is at evening. 
In the Moon when leaves are falling. 

** Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 
As the springs to meet the sanshine. 
In the Mobn when nights are brightest ? 

^*Onaway I my heart sings to thee, 
Sings with joy when thou art near me. 
As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawbc rries ! 

*^ When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened. 
As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it ! 

'* Whan thou smilest, my beloved, 
Thou my troubled heart is brightened. 
As In sunshine ^leam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes m rivers. 
. ** Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us. 
But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me ! 

** I myself, myself ! behold me 1 
Blood of my beatinff heart, behold me ! 
O awake, awake, beloved ! 
Onaway ! awake, beloved ! " 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing ; 
And lagoo, the great boaster. 
He the marvellous story-teller, 
He the friend of old Kokomis, 
Jealous of the sweet musician, 
Jealous of the applause they gave him^ 
Saw in all the eyes around him. 
Saw in all their looks and gestures. 
That the wedding guests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories, 
His immeasurable falsehoods. 

Very boastful was lagoo ; 
Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater ; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder ; 
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Never any marrelloiu story 
Bat himself could tell a stranger. 

Would you listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half 80 fas and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 
Ever killed so many reindeer, 
Ever trapped so many beaver ! 

None could run so fast as he could, 
None could dive so deep as he could. 
None could swim so far as he could ; 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so maoy wonders, 
As this wonderful lagoo, 
As this marvellous story-teller ! 

Thus his name became a by-word 
And a lest among the people ; 
And whenever a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly. 
Or a warrior, home returnix^, 
Talked too much of his achievements, 
All bis hearers cried, ' ' lagoo ! 
Here's lagoo come among us ! " 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 
Carve 1 its framework out of linden. 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews ; 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his tows and arrows. 
How to make the bows of ash-tree. 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 
&o among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha's wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly, 
Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, *^0 good lagoo, 
Tell us now a tale of wonder, 
Tell us of some strange adventure. 
That the feast may be more joyous. 
That the time may pass more gayly, 
And our guests be more contented ! " 

And lagoo answered straightway, 
" You shul hear a tale of wonder, 
You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the magician, 
From the Evening Star descended.^' 



XIL 

THE SON OF THE EVENING STAB. 

Can it be the sun descendin<; 
O'er the level plain of water ? 
Or the Red Swan floating. Hying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow. 
Staining all the waves with crimson. 
With the crimson of its life-blood, 
Filling all the air with splendor, 
With the splendor of its plumage ? 

Yes ; it is the sun descending, 
Sinking down into the water. 
All the sky is stained with purple. 
All the water flushed with crimson ! 
No ; it is the Red Swan floating, 
Diving down beneath the water ; 
To the sky i^ wings are lifted, 
With its blood the waves are reddened ! 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple, 
Hangs suspended in the twilight. 
No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 
As he passes through the twilight, 
Walks in silence through the heavens. 

This with Joy beheld lagoo 
And he said m haste : '* Behold it ! 
See the sacred Star of Evening ! 
y^TX shall hear a tale of wonder. 
Hear the story of Osseo, 



Son of the Evening Star, Osseo ! 

'* Once, in days no more remembered. 
Ages nearer the beginning, 
When the heavens were closer to us. 
And the Gods were more familiar. 
In the North-land lived a hunter. 
With ten young and oomely daughtexB, 
Tall and lithe as wands of willow ; 
Only Oweenee. the youngest, 
She the willful and the wayward. 
She the silent, dreamy maiden. 
Was the fairest of thb sisters. 

'* AU these women married warriors. 
Harried brave and haughty husbands ; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest. 
Laughed and flouted all her lovers, 
All her young and handsome soitors. 
And then married old Osseo, 
Old Osseo, poor and ugly. 
Broken with age and weak with coughing. 
Always coughing like a squirrel 

''Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 
From the Evening Star descended. 
Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion t 
All its fire was in his bosom, 
All its beauty in his spirit, 
All its mvstery in his being, 
All its splendor in his language I 

''And her lovers* the rejected, 
Handsome men with belts of wampum, 
Handsome men with paint and feathers, 
Pointed at her in derision. 
Followed her with jest and laughter. 
But she said : ' I care not for you. 
Care not for your belts of wampum. 
Care not for your paint and feathers. 
Care not for your iests and laughter : 
I am happy with Osseo ! ' 

"Once to some great feast invited^ 
Through the damp and dusk of evenmg 
Walked together the ten sisters. 
Walked together with their husbands; 
Slowly followed old Osseo, 
With fair Oweenee beside him ; 
All the others chatted gayly. 
These two only walked in silence. 

" At the western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring. 
Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening. 
At the tender Star of Woman ; 
And they heard him murmur softly, 

'AA, tihowain nemenhin^ Nosa! 
Pity, pity me, my father ! ' 

" ' Listen ! ^ said the eldest sister, 
' He is pra^-ing to his father ! 
Wliat a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway. 
Does not break his neck by falling I * 
And they laughed till all tne forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

" On their pathway through the woodlands 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted. 
Lay the groat trunk of an oak-tree, 
Buried half in leaves and mosses, 
Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hollow. 
And Osseo, when he saw it. 
Gave a shout, a cry of anguish. 
Leaped into its yawning cavern, 
At one end went in an old man. 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ; 
From the other came a young man. 
Tall and straight and strong and handsome. 

" Thus Osseo was transfigured. 
Thus restored to youth and beauty ; 
But. alas for gooa Osseo, 
Ana for Oweenee, the faithful ! 
Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 
Changed into a weak old woman. 
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With a staff she tottered onward. 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ! 
And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the eohoing forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

^* But Osseo turned not from her, 
Walked with slower step besiae her, 
Took her hand, as brown and withered 
As dn oak-leaf is in Winter, 
Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 
Soothed her with soft words of kindness, 
Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 
Till they sat down in the wigwam, 
Sacred to the Star of Evening, 
To the tender Star of Woman. 

*^ Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 
At the l>anqaet sat Osseo : 
All were merry, all were happy, 
AU were joyous but Osseo. 
]!( either food nor drink he tasted, 
Neither did he speak nor listen, 
But as one bewildered sat he, 
liooking dreamily and sadly, 
First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

^^Then a voice was heard, a whisper, 
Coming from the starry distance, 
Coming from the empty vastness, 
Low, and musical, and tender ; ' 
And the voioa said : ^ O Osseo ! 
O my son, my best beloved ! 
Broken are the spells that bound you. 
All the charms of the magicians, 
All the magic powers of evil; 
Come to me; ascend, Osseo ! 

**" *■ Taste the food that stands bofore you : 
It is blessed and enchanted, . 
It has magic virtues in it, 
It will change you to a spu-it. 
All your bowls and all your kettles 
Hball be wood and clay no longer ; 
But the bowls be changed to wampum, 
And the kettles shall be silver ; 
They shiUl shine like shells of scarlet, 
Like the fire shall gleam and glimmer. 

** *■ And the women shall no longer 
Baar the dreary doom of labor, 
But be chan;;ed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 
Painted wii>a the dusky splendors 
Of the skies and clouds oi evening ! * 

^' What Osseo heard as whispers, 
What as words he comprehended, 
Was but music to the others, 
Music as of birds afar off, 
Of the whippoorwill afar off, 
Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest. 

' Then the lodge began to tremble. 
Straight began to shake and tremble. 
Ana thev felt it rising, rising, 
Slowly through the air ascending, 
From the darkness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 
Till it passed the topmost branches ; 
And behold ! the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scarlet ! 
And behold ! i^he earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver I 
And the roof -poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver. 
And the roof of bark upon them 
As the shining shards of beetles. 

*' Then Osseo gazed around him, 
And he saw the nine fair sisters, 
AU the sisters and their husbands. 
Changed to birds of various plumage. 
Some were jays and some were magpies, 
Others thrushes, others blackbirds ; 
And they hopped, and sang, and twittered, 
Perked and fluttered all their feathers, 



Strutted in their shining plumage, 
And their tails like fans unfolded. 

•* Only Oweenee. the youtjgest, 
Was not changed, out sat in silence, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly, 
Looking sadly at the others ; 
Till Osseo, gazing upward, 
Gave another cry of anguish. 
Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest. 

*^Then returned her youth and beauty, 
And her soiled and tattered garments 
Were transformed to robes of ermine. 
And her staff became a feather, 
Yes, a shining silver feather ! 

** And again the wigwam trembled, 
Swayed and rushed through airy currents, 
Through transparent cloud and vapor, 
And amid celestial splendors 
On the Evening Star alighted. 
As a snow-flake falls on snow-flake, 
As a leaf drops on a river, 
As the thistle-down on water. 

^^ Forth with cheerful words of welcome 
Came the father of Osseo, 
He with radiant looks of silver. 
He with eyes serene and tender. 
And he said : * My son. Osseo, 
Hang the cage of birds you bring there, 
Hang the caee with rods of silver, 
And ihe biras with glistening feathers, 
At the doorway of my wigwam.* 

** At the door he hung the bird-cage, 
And thev entered in, and gladly 
Listened to Osseous father, 
Ruler of the Star of Evening, 
As he said : ' O my Osseo ! 
I have had compassion on you, 
Given you back your youth and beauty. 
Into birds of various plumage 
Changed your sisters and their husbands ; 
Changed them thus because they mocked you 
In the figure of the old man. 
In that aspect sad and wrinkled. 
Could not see your heart of passion. 
Could not see your youth immortal ; 
Only Oweenee, the faithful, 
Saw your naked heart and loved you. 

*^ ^ in the lodge that glimmers yonder. 
In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapors, on the left hand. 
Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 
The Wabeno, the magician. 
Who transformed you to an old man. 
Take heed lest his beams fall on you. 
For the rays he darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment. 
Are the arrows that he ases/ 

** Many years, in peace and quiet. 
On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his fother ; 
Many years, in song and flutter, 
At the doorway of the wigwam, 
Hung the cage with rods of silver, 
And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 
Bore a son unto Oaeeo, 
With the beauty of his mother, 
With the courage of his father. 

^^ And the boy ^rew up and prospered, 
And Osseo, to delight him, 
Made him little bows and arrows. 
Opened the g^eat cage of silver. 
And let loose his aunts and uncles. 
All those birds with glossy feathers, 
For his little son to snoot at. 
• ' *" Round and round they wheeled and darted, 
Filled the Evening Star with music, 
With their songs of joy and freedom ; 
Filled the Evening Star with splendor. 
With the fluttering of their plumage ; 
Till the boy, the little hunter, 
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Bent hia bow and shot an arrow, 
Shot a swift and fatal arrow, 
And a bird, with shining feathers, 
At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

** Bub, O wondrous transformation I 
'T was no bird he saw before him, 
*T was a beautiful young woman, 
With the arrow in her bosom I 

*' Wben her blood fell on the' planet, 
On the sacred Star of Evening, 
Broken was the spell of magic. 
Powerless was the stranee enchantment, 
And the youth, the fearless bowman. 
Suddenly felt himself descending. 
Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downward through the empty spaces. 
Downward through the clouds and vapors. 
Till he zested on an island, 
On an island, green and grassy. 
Yonder in the Big-Sea- Water. 

*■*■ After him he saw descending 
All the birds with shining feathers, 
Fluttering, falling, wafted downwajrd. 
Like the painted leaves of Autumn ; 
And the lodge with poles of silver. 
With its roof like wings of beetles, 
Idke the shining shards of beetles. 
By the winds of heaven uplifted. 
Slowly sank upon the island, 
Bringmg back the good Osseo, 
Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 

^* Then the birds, again transfigured, 
Reassumed the shape of mortals, 
Took their shape, but not their stature ; 
They remained as Little People, 
Like the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 
And on pleasant nights of Summer, 
When the Evening Star was shining, 
Hand in hand they danced together 
On the island^s craggy headlands. 
On the sand-beach low and leveL 

^^ Still their glittering lodge is seen there. 
On the tranquil Summer evenings. 
And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices, 
Sees them dancing in the starlight ! '* 

When the story was completed. 
When the wondrous tale was mded. 
Looking round upon his listeners, 
Solemnly lagoo added : 
^^ There are great men, I have known such. 
Whom their people understand not, 
Whom they even make a jest of. 
Scoff and jeer at in derision. 
From the storv of Osseo 
Let us learn the fate of jesters ! " 

All the wedding giiesta delighted 
Listened to the marvellous story. 
Listened laughing and applauding, 
And they whispered to each other : 
^* Does he mean himself, I wonder ? 
And are we the aunts and uncles ? " 

Then again sang Chibiabos^ 
Sang a song of love and longing. 
In those accents sweet and tender. 
In those tones of pensive sadness, 
Sang a malden^s lamentation 
For her lover, her Algonquin. 

*' When I think of my beloved. 
Ah me ! think of my beloved, 
When my heart is thinking of him, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

^* Ah me ! when I parted from him. 
Round my neck he hun? the wampum. 
As a pledge, the snow-white wampum, , 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin f 

*'t will go vrith you, he whispered. 
Ah me ! to your native country ; 
Let me go with you, he whispered, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 
Far away, away, I answered. 
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Very far away, I answered. 
Ah me ! is my native country, 
O mysweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

'' When I looked back to behold him. 
Where we parted, to behold him. 
After me be stiQ was gazing, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

^* By the tree he stdl was standing, 
By the falling tree was standing, 
Tnat had dropped into the water, 
O mv sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

'* When I think of my oeloved. 
Ah me ! think of my beloved, 
When my heart is thinking of him, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonouin I ** 

Such was Hiawatha's wedding, 
Snch the dance of Pan -Puk-Keewis, 
Such the story of lagoo, 
Such the songs of Cmbiabos ; 
Thus the we<uitng banquet ended. 
And the wedding guests departed. 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha. 

xm. 

BLESSING THE COHNFIELDB. 

SiNO, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed, 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful ! 

Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Sing the Blessing of the Cornfields ! 

Buried was the bloody hatehet, 
Buried was the dreadful war-club. 
Burled were all war-like weapons, 
And the war-ory was forgotten. 
There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolested roved the hunters. 
Built the birch canoe for sailing. 
Caught the fish in lake and river. 
Shot the deer and trapped the b^ver; 
Unmolested worked the women. 
Made their sugar from the maple. 
Gathered wild rice in the meadows, 
Dressed the i>kins of deer and beaver. 

All around the happy village 
Stood the maize-fields, green and shining; 
Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses. 
Filling all the land with plenty. 
*T was the women who in Sprmg-time 
Planted the broad fields and fruitful. 
Buried in the earth Mondamin; 
*T vras the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest. 
Stripped the garmente frym Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. 

Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and Ihoughtful, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha, 
To his wife the Laughing Water : 
^* You shall bless to-night the comfieldB, 
Praw a magio circle round them. 
To protect them from destruction. 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemjn, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who f»teals tie maize-ear I 

'* In the night> when all is silence. 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams. 
So that not an ear can hear you. 
So that not an eye can see you. 
Rise up from your bed in silence. 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted. 
Round the borders of the cornfields. 
Covered by your tresses only, 
Robed with darkness as a garment. 
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"TbiiB the fields shall be more fmitful. 
And the passing' of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them. 
Bo that neither blight nor mildew, 
19^either burrowing wonn nor insect, 
Shall pass o*er the magic circle ; 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-ikin. 
King of ail the caterpillars ! " 

On the tree-tops near the cornfields 
Bat the hungry crows and ravens, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
AVith his band of black marauders. 
And they laughed at Hiawatha, 
Till the tree-tops shook with laughter, 
With their melancholy laughter, 
At Uie words of Hiawatha. 
*' Hear him !" said they ; '' hear the Wise Man, 
Hear the plots of Hiawatha ! " 

When the noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o^er field and forest, 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing sang among the hemlocks, 
And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shut the doors of all the wigwams. 
From her bed rose Laughing Water, 
Laid aside her garments wholly. 
And with darlmess clothed and guarded. 
Unashamed and unafTrighted, 
Walked securely round the cornfields, 
Dxew the sacred, magic circle 
Of her footprints round the cornfields. 

No one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness, 
No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Gnskewau, the darkness, wrapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle. 
So that none might see her oeauty, 
Bo that none might boasts ^' I saw her ! '' 

On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Gathered ail his black marauders. 
Crows and blackbirds, jays and ravens, 
Clamorous on the dusky tree-tops, 
And descended, fast and fearless, 
On the fields of Hiawatha, 
On the grave of the Mondamin. 

^* We will drag Mondamin,*' said they, 
'* From the grave where he is buried, 
Spite of ail the magic circles 
lAughing Water draws around it, 
S|pite of all the sacred footprints 
lunnehaha stamps npon it ! *' 

But the wary Hiaw.ltha, 
Ever thoughtfal, careful, watchful, 
Had overheard the scornful laughter, 
When they mocked him from the tree-tops. 
"Kaw ! *^ he said, ** my friends the ravens I 
Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens ! 
I wili teach yon all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten ! *' 

He had risen before the daybreak. 
He had spread o*er all the cornfields 
Snares to catch the black marauders, 
And was lying now in ambush 
In the neighboring grove of pine-trees. 
Waiting for the crows and blackbirds, 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 

Soon they came with caw and clamor, 
Rush of wings and cry of voices, 
To their work of devastation, 
Settling down upon the cornfields, 
Delving deep with beak and talon. 
For the body of Mondamin. 
And with ail their craft and cunning. 
All tbeix skill in wiles of warfare. 



They perceived no danger near them, 
'Vm their claws became entangled, 
Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. 

From his place of ambush came he, 
Striding terrible among them. 
And so awful was his aspect 
That the bravest quailed with terror. 
Withowt mercy he destroyed them 
Right and left, by tens and twenties, 
And their wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Round the oonseotated cornfields. 
As a signal of his vengeance. 
As a warning to marauders. 

Only Kahgahgee, the leader, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
He alone was spared among them 
As a hostage for his people. 
With his prisoner-string he bound him, 
Led him captive to his wigwam, 
Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 

''Kahgahgee, my raven ! * said he, 
^' You the l«Mler of the robbers. 
You the plotter of this mischief. 
The contriver of this outrage, 
I will keep you, I will hold you. 
As a hostage for yuur i>eople, 
As a pledge of ^od benavior ! ^* 

And he left him, ^m and sulky, 
Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam. 
Croaking fiercelj' his displeasure, 
Flapoing his great sable pinions. 
Vainly struggling for his freedom, 
Yamly calling on his peopie I 

Summer passed, and Shawondasse 
Breathed his sighs o'er all the landscape, 
From the South-land sent his ardors, 
Wafted kisses warm and tender ; 
And the maize-field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendor 
Of its garments green and yellow, 
Of its tassels and its plumage, 
And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 

Then Nokomis, the old woman, 
Spake, and said to Minnehaha : 
^* 'T is the Moon when leaves are falling ; 
All the wild-rice has been gathered. 
And the maize is ripe and ready ; 
Let us gather in the harvest. 
Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 
Strip him of his plumes and tassels, 
Of his garments green and yellow I " 

And the merrv Laughing Water 
Went rejoicing from the wigwam. 
With Nnkomis, old and wrinkled, 
And they called the women round them, 
Called the young men and the maidens. 
To the harvest of the cornfields. 
To the husking of the maize-ear. 

On the boraer of the forest. 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in tne iileasant shadow. 
In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking. 
To their laughter and their singing. 
Heard them chattering like the magpieSi 
Heard them laughing Tike the blue-Jays, 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene'er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking. 
Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 
^'Xushka ! " cried they all together, 
" Kushka ! you shall have a sweetheart, 
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Yon aball have a handsome husband ! '* 
*' Ugh ! " the old men all responded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 

And whenever a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 
Found a maize-ear in the husking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen. 
Then they laughed and sang together. 
Crept ana limoed about the cornfields, * 
Mimisked in tiieir gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double, 
Sinking singly or together : 
*^ Wagemia, the thief of cornfields ! 
Paimosaid, who steals the nuuzc-ear t *' 

Till the cornfields rang with laughter, 
Till from Hiawatha's wiswam 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger, 
And from aU the neighburins tree-tops 
Cawed and croaked the black maraudera. 
** Ugh ! ^' the old men all responded. 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees ! 



XIV. 

PICTURE-WRITINO. 

In those days said Hiawatha, 

** Ijo ! how all things fade and perish I 

From the memory of the old men 

Pass away the great traditions, 

The achievements of the warriors. 

The adventures of the hunters, 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

All the marvellous dreams and visions 

Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets ! 

** Great men die and are lorgotten, 
Wise men spei^ ; their words of wimlom 
Perish m the ears that hear them, 
Do not reach the generations 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great, mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be ! 

*^ On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no si^s, no figures painted ; 
Who are m those gr&ves we know not, 
Only know thev are our fathers. 
Of what kith they are and kindred, 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it EJagle, Bear, or Beaver, 
They descended, this we know not, 
Only know they are our fathers. 

^' Face to face wc speak together. 
Bit we cannot speak when absent, 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell a£&r off; 
Cannot send a secret message. 
But the bearer learns our secret. 
May pervert it, may betray it, 
Mav reveal it unto others. 

Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 
Pondering, musing in the forest. 
On the welfare of his people. 

From his pouch he took his colors, 
Took his paints of different colors, 
On the smooth >>ark of a b'rch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures. 
And each figure had a meaning. 
Each some word or thought suggested. 

Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
'jl'o the four winds of the heavens. 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the meaning of this symbol 

Mitche Manito the Mighty. 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 



As a serpent was depicted. 
As Kenabeek, the great serpent. 
Very crafty, very cunning. 
Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 
Was the meanmg oi this symbol. 

Life and Death he drew as circles. 
Life was white, but Death was darkened; 
Sun and moon and stars he painted, 
Man and beast, and fish and reptile, 
Forests, mountains, lakes,' and rivers. 

For tne earth he drew a straight line, 
For the sky a bow above it ; 
White the space between for daytime. 
Filled vrith little stars for night-time ; 
On the left a point for sunrise. 
On the right a point for sunset. 
On the top a point for noontide 
And for rain and cloudy weather 
Waving lines descending from it. 

Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign oi invitation, 
Were a sign of guests assembling * 
Bloody hands with palms npliftod 
Were a symbol of destruction. 
Were a hostile sign and symbol 

All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 
And interpreted their meaning, 
And he said : *'' Behold, your grave-poata 
Have no mark, no sign, nor symboL 
Go and paint them ul with figures : 
Each one with its household symbol, 
With its own ancestral Totem ; 
So that those who foUow after 
May distinguish them and know them." 

And they painted on the grave-posts 
On the graves yet unforgotten. 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 
Each the symbol of his household ; 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, . \ 
Each inverted as a token : * 

That the owner was departed, ^^' 

That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes. 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 
The Wabenos, the Magicians, 
And the Medicine-men, the Medaa, 
Painted upon bark and deer-skin 
Figures for the songs they chanted, 
For each son^ a separate symbol. 
Figures mystical and awful. 
Figures strange and brightly colored ; 
And each figure had its meaning. 
Each some magic song suggested. 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Flashing light through all the heaven ^ 
The great Serpent, the Kenabeek, 
With his bloody crest erected. 
Creeping, lookmg into heaven ; 
In the s^ the sun, that listens. 
And the moon eclipsed and dying ; 
Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk, 
And the cormorant, bird of magic ; 
Headless men, that walk the heavens. 
Bodies lying pierced with arrows. 
Bloody handb of death uplifted, 
Flags on graves, and great war*<:aptainB 
Grasping both the earth and heaven ! 

Such as ttiese the shapes, they painted 
On the birch-bark and the deer-skiu; 
Songs of war and songs of hunting. 
Songs of medicine and of magio, 
All were written in these figures. 
For each figure had its meaning. 
Each its separate song recorded. 

Nor forgotten was the Love-Song, 
The most subtle of all medicine, 
The most potent spell of magio. 
Dangerous more than war or hunting ! 
Thiuj the Love-Song was recorded, 
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Symbol and intarpret&tation. 

First a hunun figon ituiding 
Fklnled in the brigbtegt MNulrt ; 
*T u the lover, the miuioi^ 

Jdkkei mc poweriul oveiottaen." 

TlieD the fisuie leAted, linging, 
FlBTing on  drum of magic, 
And the interpietiitiDii, " Liiaten ! 
'T is my voic«yoa heu. my uagiogl" 

Then the ume red £guie sated 
In ths ihelter t>f a wigwun, 
Aod the mettQuig ot the avmbol, 
* ' 1 will come and sit beside yoa 
In tbe myatcry of my paHioa I " 

Then two BEorea, man and woman, 
t-taading hand in hand together 
With their handa M>claap«d togetiier 
That they aeem in one united, 
And the worda thus re]aeiented 
Are, " I leeyouT heut within yon. 
And your oheeki are red with blubei 1 " 

Meit the maiden on an ialaad. 
In the oentre of an ialand ; 
And the (ong thia ahape suggeated 
Waa, ■■ThoHghyoQ wereatadiatanoa, 
Were npon aonie far-off island, 
Snob the spell I oait opon yon, 
Snoh the ma^a power of pisaiotl, 
I oould rtmi^litwa)' draw you to me ! " 



Sleeping, and the loTer near ber, 
Whiiperinff to her in ber sltunben, 
Saying, " Tbough you were far (torn me 
In the land of Sleep and Silence, 
Still (he voice of love would reach yoQ [ " 

And the laat of all the figmea 
Waa a heart within a drole, 
DiBwn wittdn a magic cij:cle ; 
And the image had this meaning : 
" Naked lies you heart before me, 
Toyonr naked heart I whiaper I " 

Thoa it wa> that Hiawatha, 
In hia iriadom, taught tbe people 
All the myateries ot painting, 
All the art of Fioture- Writing, 
Od tbe amootb bark of the birch-treo, 



HIAWATHa'S x.iUEBrtaT:ON. 

Ih thoee day  tbe Evil Spirita, 
All the Hanitoi of mLichiaf, 
Fearing Hiawatha'a wiedom. 
And bia love for Chibiaboa, 
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Made »t length a lea^e against them. 
To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 
Often said to Ghibiaboa, 
*' O my brother ! do not leave me. 
Leat the Evil Spirits harm vou ! '' 
GhibiaboB, young and heedless, 
Laughing shook his coal-black tresses, 
Answered ever sweet and childlike, 
'' Do not fear for me, O brother ! 
Harm and evil come not near me ! " 

Once when Peboan, the Winter, 
Roofed with ice the Big-Sea- Water, 
When the snow-flakes, whirling downward, 
Hissed among the wiUiered oak-leavea, 
Changed the pine-trees into wigwams. 
Covered all the earth with silence, — 
Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoes, 
Heeding not his brother^ s warning. 
Fearing not the Evil Spirits, 
Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Sea- Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before him. 
With the wind and snow he followed. 
O'er the treacherous ice he followed. 
Wild with all the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the Evil Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him. 
Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, 
Dragged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in the sand his body. 
Unktahee, the sod of water. 
He the god of the Dacotahs, 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitche Gumee. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 
Such a fearful lamentation. 
That the bison paused to listen. 
And the wolves howled from the prairies, 
And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered^ '^ Baim-wawa ! ^* 

Then his face with black he painted. 
With his robe his head he covered* 
In his wigwam sat lamenting. 
Seven long weeks he sat lamenting, 
Uttering still this moan of sorrow : — 

*^ He IS dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetest of all singers ! 
He has gone from us forever. 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all singing ! 
O my brother. Chibiabos ! " 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans above him, 
Waved their purple cones above him. 
Sighing with him to console him, 
Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 

Came the Spring, and all the forest 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos ; 
Sighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 
Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sang the bluebird, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
** Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 
He is dead, the sweet musician ! ^^ 

From the wigwam sang the robin, 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
*♦ Chibiabos! Chibialws! 
He is dead, the sweeteHt singer ! " 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwill complaining. 
Wailing went tne Wawonaissa, 
"Chibuibos! Chibiabos! 
He is dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetest of all singers ! " 

Then the medicine-men, the Medai, 



The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the Jossakeeds, the prophets, 
Came to visit Hiawatha ; 
Built a Sacred Lodg^ beside him. 
To appease him, to console him^ 
Walked in silent^ grave procession, 
Bearinff each a pouch of healing, 
Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, 
Filled with magic roots and simples, 
Filled with very potent medicines. 

When he heitf d their steps approaching, 
Hiawatha ceased lamenting, 
Called no more on Chibialx>s ; 
Naught he questioned, naught he answered, 
But his mournful head uncovered, 
Brom his face the mourning colors 
Washed he slowly and in silence, 
Slowly and in sUenoe followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 

There a magic drink they gave him. 
Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearmint, 
And Wabeno-wusk, the varrow, 
Roots of power, and herbs of healing ; 
Beat their drums, and shook their rattles ; 
Chanted singly and in chorus. 
Mystic sonffs like thes& thev chanted. 

^' I myself, myself ! behold me ! 
'T is the great Gray Eagle talking ; 
Come, ye white crows, come and hear him ! 
The loud-speaking thunder helps me ; 
All the unseen spirits help me ; 
I can hear their voices calling. 
All around the sky I hear them ! 
I can blow you strong, my brother, 
I can heal you, Hiawatha ! ** 

^' Hi-au-na ! ^^ replied the chorus, 
Way-ha-way ! " the mystic chorus. 

*' Friends of mine are all the serpents ! 
Hear me shake my skin of hen-hawk ! 
Mi^ng. the white loon, I can kill him ; 
I can shoot your heart and kill it ! 
I can blow you strong, my brother, 
I can heal vou, Hiawatha ! " 

'' Hi-au-ba ! " replied the chorus, 
** Way-ha-way ! " the mystic chorus. 

** I myself, mvself ! the prophet 1 
When I speak tj|e wigwam trembles, 
Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror. 
Hands unseen begin to shake it ! 
When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath roe ! 
I can blow you strong, my brother ! 
Rise and speak, O Hiawatha ! ^* 

" Hi-au-na ! '* replied the chorus. 
*' Way-ha-way ! " the mystic chorus. 

Then they shook their medicine-pouches 
0*er the head of Hiawatha. 
Danced their medicine-dance around him ; 
And upstarting wild and haggard. 
Like a man from dreams awakened. 
He was healed of all his madness. 
As the clouds are swept from heaven. 
Straightway from his Drain departed 
All his moody melancholy ; 
As the ice is swept from rivers. 
Straightway from his hrart departed 
All his sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters, 
From the sands of Gitche Gume« 
Summoned Hiawatha's brother. 
And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation. 
That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea- Water ; 
From the sand he rose and listened, 
Heard the music and the singing. 
Came, obedient to the summons. 
To the doorw^ay of the wigwam, 
But to enter they forbade him. 

Through a chink a coal they gave him. 
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Thron^h the door a baming fire-brand ; 

Huler in the Land of Spirits, 

Raler o^er the deul, they made him, 

'I'ellin^ him a fire to kindle 

For all thoee that died thereafter. 

Camp-fires for their night encampments 

On th?ir solitary journey 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

From the village of his childhood, 
From the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest, 
L<ike a smoke-wreath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos ! 
Where he passed, the branches moved not, 
Wh-^re he trod, the grasses bent not, 
And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no soimd beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he journeyed onward 
I>own the pathway of the dead men ; 
On the dead-man's strawberry feasted. 
Crossed the melancholy river, 
On the swinging lo^ he crossed it, 
Came unto the Lake of Silver, 
In the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 
Many weary Bpiriti saw he, 
Panting under heavy burdens, 
Laden with war-clubs, bows and arrows, 
Robes of fur, and pots and kettles, 
And with food that friends had given 
' For that solitary journey. 

** Ay ! why do the living," said they 
**Lay such neavy burdens on us ! 
Better were it to go naked, 
Better were it to go fasting. 
Than to bear such heavy burdens 
On our long and weary journey ! " 

Forth then issued Hiawatha, 
Wandered eastward, wandered westward, 
Teaching men the use of simples 
And the antidotes for poisons. 
And the cure of all diseases. 
Thus was first made known to mortala 
All the mystery of Medamin, 
All the sacred art of healing. 
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Yon shall hear how Pau-Pnk-Keewis 
He, the handsome Yenadizze, 
Whom the people called the Storm Fool, 
Vexed the village with disturbance; 
Ton shall hear of all his mischief. 
And his flight from Hiawatha, 
And his wondrous transmigrations, 
And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of Gitche Giiroee, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
By the shining Big -Sea- Water 
Stood the lodge of Pau-Puk-Keewin. 
It was he who in his frenzy 
Whirled these drifting sands together, 
On the dunes of Ni^ow Wudjoo, 
When, among the guests assembled. 
He so merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding. 
Danced the Beggar's Dance to please them. 

Kow, in search of new adventures, 
From his lodge went Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Came with speed into the village. 
Found the young men all assembled 
In the lodge of old lagoo. 
Listening to his monstrous stories, 
To his wonderful adventures. 

He was telling them the story. 



Of Oieeg, the Summer-Maker, 
How ne made a hole in heaven. 
How he climbed up into heaven. 
And let out the summer-weather. 
The perpetual pleasant Summer ; 
How the Otter first essayed it ; 
How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great achievement. 
From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the heavens. 
Smote against the sky their foreheads. 
Cracked the sky, but could not break it ; 
How the Wolverine, uprising. 
Made him ready for the encounter. 
Bent his knees down, like a scj^uirr^. 
Drew his arms back, like a cricket. 

*' Once he leaped," said old lagoo, 
*^ Once he leaped, and lo 1 above bim 
Bent the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it ; 
Twice he leaped, and lo ! above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest ! 
Thrice he leaf ed, and lo ! above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder. 
And he disappeared within it. 
And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weaset 
With a bound went in behind him ! ** 

''Hark you ! *' shouted Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
As he entered at the doorway ; 
'' 1 am tired of all this talking. 
Tired of old lagoons stories, 
Tired of Hiawatha^s wisdom. 
Here is something to amuse you. 
Better than this endless talking.** 

Then from out his pouch of wolf -skin 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner, 
All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thirteen piecea 
Wbite on one side were they painted. 
And vermilion on the other ; 
Two Kenabeeks or great serpents. 
Two Ininewug or wedge-men. 
One great war-dub, Pngamaugun, 
And one slender fish, the Keego, 
Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks. 
And three Sneshebwng or ducklings. 
All were made of bone and painted. 
All except the Ozawabeeks ; 
These were brass, on one side burnished, 
And were black upon the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them. 
Shook and jostled them together. 
Threw them on the ground before him. 
Thus exclaiming and explaining : 
'' Red side up are all the pieces. 
And one gpreat Kenabeek standing 
On the byght side of a brass piece. 
On a burnished Ozawabeek ; 
Thirteen tens and eight are counted.'* 

Then again he shook the pieces, 
Shook ana jostled them together. 
Threw them on the ground before him, 
Still exclaiming and explaining : 
'* White are both the great Kenabeeks, 
White the Ininewug, the wedge-men. 
Red are all the other pieces ; 
Five tens and an eight are counted.'* 

Thus he tauffht the game of hazard. 
Thus displayed it and explained it. 
Running through its various chances, 
Various changes, various meanings : 
Twenty curious eyes stared at him. 
Full of eagerness stared at him. 

*^ Many games," said old lagoo, 
** Many games of skill and haxard 
Have I seen in different nations, 
Have I played in different countries. 
He who plays with old lagoo 
Must have very nimble fingers ; 
Though you think yourself so udlful 
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I can beat yoa, Pan-Puk-Keewia, 

I can even give von leasons 

Tn your game of BoVrl and Counters ! " 

So they sat and plaved together, 
All the old men and tne young men, 
Played for dresses, weapons, wampum, 
Played till midnight, played till morning. 
Played until the Yenadizze, 
Till the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewia. 
Of their treasures had despoiled them, 
Of the best of all their dresses, 
Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine, 
Belts of wampum, crests of feathers, 
Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches. 
Twenty eyes glared wildly at him. 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at nim. 

Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
*' In my wigwam I am lonely. 
In my wanderings and adventures 
I have need of a companion, 
Fain would have a Meshinauwa, 
An attendant and pipe-bearer. 
I will venture all tnese winnings. 
All these garments heaped about me, 
All this wampum, all these feathers. 
On a single throw will venture 
All against the young man yonder ! ** 
*T was a youth of sixteen summers, 
^ was a nephew of lagoo ; 
Faoe-in-a-Mist, the people called him. 

As the fire bums in a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes. 
So beneath his Bhasgv eyebrows 
Glowed the eyes of old Lagoo. 
"Ugh ! " he answered very fiercely ; 
*^ Ugh ! ^' they answered all and each one. 

Seized the wooden bowl the old man, 
Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 
Shook it fiercely and with fury, 
Made the pieces ring together 
As he threw them cU)wn before him. 

Red were both the great Kenabeeks, 
Red the Ininewug, the wedge-men. 
Red the Sheshebwug. the ducklin|pi, 
Black the four brass Ozawabeeks, 
White alone the fish, the Keego ; 
Only five the pieces counted ! 

Then the smiling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the pieces ; 
Lightlv in the air he tossed them. 
And they fell about him scattered ; 
Dark and bright the Ozawabeeks, 
Red and white the other pieces, 
And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing. 
Even as crafty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood alone among the players, 
Saying, " Five tens ! mine the game is !^* 

Twenty eyes glared at him fiercely, 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him, 
As he turned and left the wigwam, 
Followed by his Meshinauwa, 
By the nephew of lagoo, 
By the tall and graceful stripling, 
Bearing in his arms the winnings^ 
Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermma^ 
Belts of wampum, pipes and weapons. 

*' Carry them," saia Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pointing with his fan of feathers, 
*^ To my wigwam far to eastward. 
On the dunes of Kagow Wudjoo ! " 

Hot and red with smoke and gambling 
Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morning. 
All the birds were singing gayly. 
All the streamlets flowing swiftly. 
And the heart of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing. 
Beat with triumph like the streamleti, 



As he wandered through the village, 

In the early gray of morning. 

With his fan of turkey-feathers, 

With his plumes and tufts of swanks down, 

Till he reached the farthest wigwam, 

Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 
No one met him at the doorway. 
No one came to bid him welcome ; 
But the birds were singing round it, 
In and out and round the doorway, 
Hopping, singing, fluttering, feecung. 
And aloft upon the ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming, 
Flapped his wings at Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

" All are gone ! the lodge is empty ! " 
Thus it was spake Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
In his heart resolving mischief ; — 
"Gone is wary Hiawatha. 
Gone the silly Laughing Water, 
Gone Nokomis, the old woman. 
And the lodge is left unguarded I " 

By the neck he seized the raven. 
Whirled it round him like a rattle, 
Like a medicine-poach he shook it. 
Strangled Kahgahgee, the raven. 
From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Tieft its lifeless body hanging, 
As an insult to its master. 
As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step he entered. 
Round the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the houMhold things about him. 
Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 
Robes of buffalo and beaver, 
Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine. 
As an insidt to Nokomis, 
As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through the forest, 
Whistling gayly to the squirrels. 
Who from nollow boughs above him 
Dropped their acom-snells upon him. 
Singing gayly to the wood birds. 
Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 

Then he climbed the rocky headlands, 
Looking o^er the Gitche Gamee, 
Perched himself upon their summit. 
Waiting full of mirth and ndschief 
The return of Hiawatha^ 

Stretched upon his back be lay there ; 
Far below him plashed the waters, 
Plashed and washed the dreamy waters ; 
Far above him swam the heavens. 
Swam the dizzy, droamy heavens ; 
Round him hovered, fluttered, rustled, 
Hiawatha's mountain chickens, 
Flock-wise swept and wheeled about him, 
Almost brushed him with their piniona 

And he killed them as he lay tnere. 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties. 
Threw their bodies down tiie headland, 
Threw them on the bM«k below him, 
Till at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull. 
Perched upon a crag above them. 
Shouted : " It is Pau-Puk-Keewis I 
He is slaying us by hundreds ! 
Send a message to our brother. 
Tidings send to Hiawatha ! '' 



xvn. 

THE BUNTING OF PAU-FUK-KKEWIS. 

Full of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village, 
Found the people in oonfusion. 
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Heazd of aU the miademoanoni. 
All the malioe and the miachiefj 
Of the cmming Pau-Puk-Keewu. 

Hardhis bfieath came through his nostriln, 
Through hifi teeth he buzzed and muttered 
Words of anger and reseDtment, 
Hot and hamming, like a hornet. 
^* I will slay this Pau-Pak-Keewis, 
Slaj this mischief-maker ! " said he. 
^* Not BO long and wide the world is, 
Not so mde and rough the way is, 
That my wrath shall not attam him, 
That my vengeance shall not reach him I *' 

Then in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Pnk-Keewis, 
Through the forest, where he passed it, 
To the heatUands where he rested ; 
But they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Only in the trampled grasses, 
In the whortleberry-bushes, 
Found the couch where he had rested, 
Found the impress of hts body. 

From the lowlands far beneath them. 
From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Fan-Puk-Keewis, taming backward, 
Hade a gesture of defiance. 
Made a gesture of derision ; 
And aloud cried Hiawatha, 
From the summit of the mountain : 
** Not so long and wide the world is, 
Not so rude and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
And my vengeance shall attain you ! " 

Over rock and over river. 
Thorough bush, and brake, and forest, 
Bmi the cunning Pau-iPuk-Keewis ; 
Like an antelope he bounded. 
Till he came unto a streamlet 
In the middle of the forest, 
To a streamlet still and tranquil, 
That had overflowed its margin. 
To a dam made by the beavers, 
To a pond of quiet water, 
Where knee-deep the trees were standing, 
Where the water-lilies floated. 
Where tbe rushes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
On the dam of trunks and branches. 
Through whose chinks the water spouted, 
0*er whose summit flowed the streamlet. 
From the bottom rose the beaver, 
Looked with two great eyes of wonder, 
Eyes that seemed to ask a question, 
At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Pak-Keewia, 
O 'er his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Flowed the bright and silvery water, 
And he spake unto the beaver. 
With a smile he spake in this wise : 

^*0 mv friend Ahmeak, the beaver, 
Cool ana pleasant is the water ; 
Let me dive into the water, 
Let me rest there in your lodges : 
Change me, too, into a beaver ! *' 

Cautiously replied the beaver. 
With reserve he thus made answer : 
*' Let me first consult the others. 
Let me ask the other beavers." 
Down he sank into the water^ 
Heavily sank he, as a stone smks, 
Down among the leaves and branches, 
Brown and matted at the bottom. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
O ^er his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Spouted through the chinks below him. 
Dashed upon the stones beneath him, 
Spread serene and calm before him, 
And the sunshine and the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him, 
Fell in little shining patches, 



Through the waving, rnstlincr branches. 

From the bottom rose the oea vers. 
Silently above the surface 
Rose one head and then another. 
Till the pond seemed full of beavers, 
Full of black and shining faces. 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 
** Very pleasant is your dwelling, 
O my friends ! and safe from danger ; 
Can you not with all your cunning, 
All your wisdom uid contrivance, 
Chaiu^e me, too, into a beaver y " 

*^ Yes ! " replied Ahmeek, the beaver. 
He the King of all the beavers, 
"' Let yourself slide down among us, 
Down into the tranquil water." 

Down into the pond among them 
Silentlv sank Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
Blstck became his shirt of deer-skin^ 
Black his moccasins and leggings, 
In a broad black tail behinonim 
Spread his fox-tails and his fringes ; 
Ho was changed into a beaver. 

'^Make me large," said Pau-Puk-KeewiB, 
^^ M<ilce me lai^e and mi^e me larger, 
Larger than the other beavers." 
^* Yes," the beaver chief responded, 
*' When our lodge below you enter, 
In our wigwam we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others." 

Thus into the dear, brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches. 
Hoards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine, 
Found the looge with arching doorway, 
Leadmg into spacious chambers. 

Here thev made him large and larger, 
Made him largest of the beavers, 
Ten times lai^r than the others. 
*' You shall be our ruler," said they ; 
'' Chief and king of all the beavers." 

But not long had Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Bat in state among the beavers, 
Wlien there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the water-fla^s and lilies. 
Saying, '''■ Here is Hiawstha ! 
Hiawatha with his hunters ! " 

Then they heard a cry above them, 
Heard a shouting and a tramping, 
Heard a crashing and a rushing. 
And the water round and o^er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies, 
And they knew their dam was brokea 

On the lodgers roof the hunters 
Leaped, and Broke it all asunder ; 
Streamed the sunshine through the crevice, 
Sprang the beavers through Uie doorway, 
Hid themselves in deeper water. 
In the channel of the streamlet * 
But the mighty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beneath the doorway ; 
He was puned with pride and feeding, 
He was swollen like a bladder. 

Through the roof looked Hiawatha, 
Cried aloud, " O Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
Vain are all your craft and cunning, 
Vain your manifold disguises ! 
Well 1 know you, Pau-Puk-Keewis ! " 

With their clubs they beat and bruised him. 
Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded him as maize is pounded, 
Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and umber. 
Bore him home on poles and branches, 
Bore the body of the beaver ; 
But the ghost, the Jeebi in him. 
Thought and felt as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
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Still lived on as Pau-Puk Keewis. 

And it fluttered, strove, and straggled, 
Waving hither, nvaving thither, 
As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer-skin,- 
When the wintrv wind is blowing; 
Till it drew itself together. 
Till it rose up from the body, 
Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Vanishing mto the forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished, 
Saw the form of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 
Toward the squares of white beyond it, 
Toward an opening in the forest, 
Like a wind it rusned and panted, 
Bending all the boughs before it. 
And behind it, as the rain oomes, 
Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Game the breathless Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where amonff the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, the brant, were sailing ; 
Through the tufts of rushes floating. 
Steering through the reedy islands. 
Now their broad black beaks they lifted, 
'Now they plunged beneath the water, 
Now they darkened in the shadow^ 
Now they brightened in the sunshine. 

** Pishnekuh ! " cried Pan- Puk- Keewis, 
'* Pishnekuh ! my brothers ! ^* said he, 
*^ Change me to a brant with plumage. 
With a shining neck and feathers, 
Make me large, and make roe larger 
Ten times larger than the others. ' 

Straightway to a brant they changed him, 
With two huge and dusky pinions. 
With a bosom smooth and ronndeo. 
With a bill like two great paddles. 
Hade him larger than the others. 
Ten times larger tlian the largest, 
Just as, shouting from the forest. 
On the shore bUkkI Hiawatha. 

Up thev rose with cry and clamor, 
With a whir and beat of pinions. 
Rose up from the reedy islands, 
"From, tne water-flags and lilies. 
And they said to Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
*'*' In your flying, look not downward. 
Take good heed, and look not downward, 
Lest some strange mischance should happen, 
liest some great mishap befall you I " 

Fast and far they fled to northward, 
Fast and far through mist and sunshine, 
Fed among the moors and fen-lands. 
Slept among the reeds and rushes. 

On the morrow as they journeyed, 
Bnoved and lifted by the South-vrind, 
Waned onward bv tne South-wind, 
Blowing fresh ana strong behind them, 
Rose a sound of human voices, 
Bose a clamor from beneath them, 
From the lodges of a village, 
From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people of the village 
Saw the flock of brant with wonder. 
Saw the wings of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping far up in the ether, 
Broader than two doorway ctirtains. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis heard* the shouting. 
Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 
Knew the outcry of lagoo, 
And, forgetful of the waminff, 
Drew his neck in, and looked downward, 
And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, 
Sent him wheeling, whirling downward ! 

All in vain did Paa-Pok-KeewiB 



Struggle to regain his balance I 

Whirling round and round and downward. 

He beheld in turn the village 

And in turn the flock above him. 

Saw the viUage coming nearer. 

And the flock receding farther. 

Heard the voices growing louder. 

Heard the shouting and the laiighter ; 

Saw no more the flock above him. 

Only saw the earth beneath him ; 

Dead out of the empty heaven. 

Dead among the shouting people, 

With a heavy sound and sullen, 

Fell the brant with broken pinions. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took aeain the form and features 
Of the handsome Yenadizze, 
And again went rushing onward, 
Followed fast by Hiawatha, 
Crying : " Not so wide the world is, 
Not so long and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
But my vengeance shall attun you ! " 

And so near he came, so near him, 
That his hand was stretched to seize him, 
His right hand to seize and hold him, 
When the cunning Pau-Puk- Keewis 
Whirled and spun about in circles, 
Fanned the air into a whirlwind. 
Danced the dust and leaves about him. 
And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree, 
Cnanged himself into a serpent. 
Gliding out through root and rubbish. 

With his right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree. 
Bent it into shreds and splinters, 
Left it lying there in fn'gments. 
But in vain ; for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Once again in human figure, 
Full in sight ran on before him. 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind, 
On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea- Water, 
Came unto tne rocky headlands. 
To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone. 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain, 
He the Manito of Mountains, 
Opened wide his rocky doorway 
Opened wide his deep abysses, 
Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorways closed against him. 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Smote sreat caverns in the sandstone, 
Cried uoud in tones of thunder, 
** Open ! I am Hiawatha ! ** 
But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 
From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Then he raisea his hands to heaven. 
Called imploring on the tempest, 
Called Way wassimo, the lightning, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee : 
And they came with night and darkness, 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea- Water 
From the distant Thunder Monntahui ; 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder. 
Saw the red eyes of the lightning. 
Was afraid, and crouched and trembled. 

Then Wavwassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the aoorways of the caverns. 
With his war-club smote the doorways, 
Smote the Jutting crags of sandstone, 
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And the thander, Annemeekee, 
Shouted down into the caverns, 
Saying, '' Where is Paa-Puk-KeewiB ! 
And tbe crags fell, and beneath them 
Dead among the rocky rains 
Ijay the canning Paa-Pak-Keewia, 
Ijay the handsome Yenadizze, 
Slain in his own haman figure. 

Knded were his wild adventares, 
Bnded were his tricks and gamboU, 
ESnded all his craft and oannit g, 
Eaded all his mischief-making, 
All his gambling and his daacmg, 
All his wooing of themaid.mB. - . 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Spake and said : *' O Pan-Puk-KeewiS) 
Never more in human figure 
Shall you search for new adventures ; 
Never more with jest and laughter 
Dance the dust and leaves in whirlwinds ; 
Bat above there in the heavens 
Yoa shall soar and sail in circles ; 
I will change you to an eagle. 
To Keneu, the great war-eagle. 
Chief of all the fowls with feathers. 
Chief of Hiawatha^s chickens.^* 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewia 
liingera still among the people, 
Lingers still among the singers, 
And among the story-tellers ; 
And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 
When the wind in gusty tummt 
O^er the smoke-flue pipes and whistles, 
" Tnere,'* they cry, *' comes Pau-Puk-KeewiB ; 
He is dancing through the village, 
He is gathering in his harvest ! " 



xvni. 

THE DEATH OF KWASIND. 

Far and wide amons the nations 
^iread the name anci fame of Kwasind ; 
No man dared to strive with Kwasind, 
No man could compete with Kwasind. 
But the mischievous Puk-Wudjies, 
They the envious Little People, 
They the fairies and the pygmies. 
Plotted and conspired agamst him. 

** If this hateful Kwasind,'* said they, 
'* If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer. 
Tearing everything he toucnes, 
Bending everything to pieces, 
Filling all the world with wonder. 
What oecomes of the Puk-Wudiies ? 
Who wlU care for the Puk-Wudjies ? 
He will tread us down like mushrooms, 
Drive us all into the water, 
Give our bodies to bs eaten 
By the wic'.ced Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By the Spirits of tfte watar ! " 

So the angry Little People 
AU conspired against the Strong Man, 
All conspired to murder Kwasind, 
Ye«, to rid the world of Kwasind, 
Tne audacious, overbearing, 
Heartless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind I 

Now this wondrous strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was seated ; 
In his crown too was his weakness ; 
There alone could he be wounded. 
Nowhere else coidi weapon pidrce him, 
Nowhere else could weapon narm him. 

Bven there the only weapon 
That coald wound him, that could slay him, 
Was the seed-cone of the pine-txee, 
Was the bine cone of the tir-tree. 



This was Kwasind^s fatal secret, 
Known to no man among mortals ; 
But the cunning Little People, 
The Puk-Wudjies, knew the secret, 
Knew the only way to kill him. 

So thev gathered, cones together. 
Gathered seed-cones of the pine-tree, 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree, 
In the woods by Taquamenaw, 
Brought them to the river's margin. 
Heaped them in great piles together. 
Where the red rocks from the margin 
Jutting overhang the river. 
There they lay in wait for Kwasind, 
The malicious Little People. 

*T was an afternoon in Summer ; 
Very hot and still the air was. 
Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows : 
Insects glistened in the sunshine, 
Insects skated on the water. 
Filled the drowsy air with buzzing, 
With a far resounding war-cry. 

Down the river came the Strong Man, 
In his birch canon came Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taqnamenaw, 
Very languid with the weather, 
Very sleepy with the silence. 

From the overhanging branches, 
From the tassels of the birch- trees. 
Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended ; 
By his airy hosts surrounded. 
His invisible attendants, 
Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin ; 
Like the burnished Dush-kwo-ne-she, 
Like a dragon-fly^ he hovered 
O'er the drowsy head of Kwasind. 

To his ear there came a murmur 
As of waves upon a sea-shore. 
As of far-off tumbling waters, 
As of winds among the pine-trees ; 
And he felt upon his forehead 
Blows of little airy war-clubs, 
Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
As of some one breathing on him. 

At the first blow of their war-clnbs. 
Fell a drowsiness on Kwasi d ; 
At the second blow they smote him, 
Motionless his paddle rested ; 
At the third, before his vision 
Beeled the landscape into darkness, 
Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So he floated down phe river. 
Like a blind man seated upright, 
Floated down the Taquamenaw, 
Underneath the trembling birch-trees, 
Underneath the wooded headlands. 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, aU armed and waiting. 
Hurled the pine-cones down upon him. 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders, 
On his crown defenceless struck him. 
** Death to Kwasind! " was the sudden 
War-Qf V of the Little People. 

And ne sideways swayea and tumbled. 
Sideways fell into the river, 
Plunged beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as the otter plunges ; 
And the oirch-canoe, abandoned, 
Drifted empty down the river. 
Bottom upward swerved and drifted : 
Nothing more was ae^n of Kwasind. 

But the memory of the Strong Man 
Lingered long among the people, 
And whenever through the forest 
Baged and roared the wintry tempest. 
And the branches, tossed and troubled. 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder. 
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'' Kwasind ! " cried they ; '' that ia Kwasind I 
He U gathering in hie tire-wood ! ^ 



XIX. 

THE OH09T9. 

Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison. 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out. 
Sees the downward plunge, and follows ; 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
Firbt a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another^s motions. 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 
First a shildow, then a sorrow^ 
Till the air is oUurk with anffuish. 

Now, o'er all the dreary Northland, 
Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 
Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 
Into stone had changed their watera 
fVom his hair he shook the snow-flakes, 
Till the plains were strewn with whiteness, 
One uninterrupted level. 
As if, stooping, the Creator 
With his hand nad smoothed them over. 

Through the forest, wide and wailing, 
Roamed the hunter on his snow-shoes ; 
In the village worked the women. 
Pounded maize, or dressed the deer-skin ; 
And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy ball-play. 
On the plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown, 
In her nvigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire-hght. 
Painting them with streaks of crimson, 
In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the waterv moonlight. 
In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened like the sun m water ; 
And behind them crouched their shadows 
In the comers of the wigwam. 
And the smoke in wreatns above them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke-flu& 

Then the curtain of the door'^ay 
From without was slowly lifted ; 
Brighter glowed the fire a moment. 
And a moment swerved the smoke-wreath. 
As two women entered softly, 
Paased the doorway uninvited. 
Without word of salutation. 
Without sign of recognition, 
Sat down in the farthest comer. 
Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their garments, 
Strangers seemed they in the village *, 
Very pale and haggard were they. 
As they sat there sad and silent. 
Trembling, cowering with the shadowa 

Was it the vnnd above the smoke-flue. 
Muttering down into the wiffwam ? 
Was it the owl, the Koko-kcmo, 
Hooting from the dismal forest ? 
Sure a voice said in the silence : 
*^ These are corpses clad in garments. 
These are ghosts that cume to haunt yon. 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter ! ** 



Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest. 
With the snow uTK>n his tresses, 
And the red deer on his shoulders. 
At the ieet of Laughine Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden ; 
Nobler, handsomer she thought him. 
Than when first he came to woo her. 
First threw down the deer before her, 
As a token of his wishes. 
As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the Btrangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
Said within himself, '"' Who are they y 
What strange guests has Minnehaha ? '* 
But he questioned not the strangers. 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready, 
And the deer had ^en aivided. 
Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadowa. 
Seized upon the choicef^t portions. 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck. 
Set apart for Laughing Water, 
For the wife of Hiawatha ; 
Without asking, without thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels. 
Flitted back among the shadows 
In the comer of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha, 
Not a motion made Nokomis, 
Not a gesture Laughing Water; 
Not a change came o'er their features ; 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, *' They are famished ; 
Let them do what best delights them ; 
Let them eat, for they arc famished." 

Many a da3'light dawned and darkened, 
Manv a night snook off the daylight 
As tne pine shakes off the snow-fli^eB 
Fio n the midnight of its branches ; 
Day by day the guests unmoving 
Sat there silent in the wigwam ; 
But by night, in storm or starlight, 
Forth they went into the forest. 
Bringing fire-wood to the wigwam, 
Bringing pine-cones for the burning. 
Always sad and always silent. 

And wi enever Hiawatha 
Came from fishing or from hunting, 
When the evening meal was ready, 
And the food haa been divided. 
Gliding from their darksome corner. 
Came the pallid guests, the strangets, 
Seized upon the choicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 
And without rebuke or question 
Flitted back among the shadowa 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them ; 
Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 
Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 
All had they endured in silence. 
That the rights of guest and stranger, 
That the virtue of nree-giving, 
By a look mi^ht not be lessened. 
By a word might not be broken. 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 
Ever wakeful, ever watchful. 
In the wigwam, diml^ lighted 
By the brands that still were buminff. 
By the glimmering, flickering fire-light, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated. 
Heard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shaggy hides of bison. 
Pushed aside the deer-skin curtain. 
Saw the pallid guests, tlie shadows. 
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Sitting aj^right on their coaohes, 
Weeping m the sUent midnight. 

And he said : '' O guests ! why is it 
That your hearts are bo afflicted. 
That you sob so in the midnight ? 
Has perchance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 
Wronged or grieved yon by nnldndness, 
Failed in hospitable duties ? " 

Then the shadows ceased from weeping, 
Ceased from sobbing and lamenting, 
And they said, with gentle voicei : 
^^ We are ghosts of the departed, 
Souls of those who once were with yon. 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 
Hithor have we oome to warn )ron. 

*^ Cries of grief and lamentation 
BcAch us in the Blessed Islands ; 
Cries of anguish from the living. 
Calling back their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore have we come to trv you ; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
We are bat a burden to you. 
And we see that the departed 
Have no place among tne living. 

«^ Think of this, O Hiawatha ! 
Speak of it to all the people. 
That henceforward and forever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Isliuids of the Blessed. 

** Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bary, 
Not such weight of furs and wampum, 
Not such weight of pots and kettles, 
For the spirits faint beneath them. 
Only give them food to carry. 
Only give them fire to light them. 

" Four days is the spirit's journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 
Four its lonely night encampments ; 
Four times must their fires oe lighted. 
Therefore, when the dead are buried, 
Let a fire, as night approaches. 
Four times on the grave be Idndled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
Kay not lack the cheerful fire-light, 
liay not grope about in darkness. 

^* Farewell, noble Hiawatha ! 
We have put vou to the trial, 
To the proof have put your patience, 
By the mvdt of our presence. 
By the outrage of our actions. 
We have found you great and noble. 
Fail not in the greater trial. 
Faint not in the harder struggle.*^ 

When they ceased, a sudden darkne<is 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him. 
Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not. 
Felt the cold breath of the night air. 
For a moment saw the starlight ; 
But he saw the ghosts nu longer. 
Saw no more the wand'^ring spirits 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter. 

XX. 

TDE FAMINE. 

O THE long and dreary Winter ! 
O the cold and cruel Winter ! 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Frose the ice on lake and river, 
Bver deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o*er all the landscape, 



FeU the covering snow, ^d drifted 
Through the forest. rounMthe village. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and hi? snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 
In the snow beheld no footprints, 
In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
FeU, and could not rise from weakness, 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

O the famine and the fever ! 
O the wasting of the famine ! 
O the blasting of the fever ! 
O the wailiuK of the children ! 

the anguisn of the women ! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them ! 

Into Hiawatha^ s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy. 
Waited not to be invited, 
Did not parley at the doorway. 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water: 
Looked with hag^rd eyes and noUow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost saia : ^' Behold me I 

1 am Famine, Bukadawin ! " 
And the other said : ^^ Behold me I 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin ! 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered. 
Lay down on her bed in silence. 
Hid her face, but made no answer ; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast ppon her, 
At the fearful words they utter^d^ 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rnahed the maddened Hiawatha ; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow. 
In his face a stony firmness ; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

Wrai>ped in furs and armed for hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoM strode he forward. 

''Gitche Manito, the Mighty ! " 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
^^ Give your children food, O father I 
Give us food, or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaiba, 
For my dying Minnehaha ! " 

Through the far-resounding forest. 
Through the forest vast and vacant 
Rang that cry of desolation. 
But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying. 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
^' Minnehaha ! Minnehaha ! " 

AH day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy foreut. 
Through the shadow of whose thickets. 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne^er forgotten Summer, 
He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Daootahs ; 
When the birds sang in the thickets, 
And the streamlets laughed and glistoied. 
And the air was full of fragrance. 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 
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" I tun foJlow yon, my busbaud 1 " 

Id the wigwun with Nakoinia, 
With those gloomy guests, that watched he^ 
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le Famine and the Ferei, 
as lying, the Beloved, 
le dying Minnehaha. 



"Hark 



Daring and a ruahing, 
Hear the FbJ& of Minnehaha 
Callicg to me from a distance ! " 
**No, my child I " said old Nnkomis. 
" 'T it the night-wind in the pine-treei 1 " 

" Look ! " she mid ; " I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to ma from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs !^' 
"No, my child! ■' saidold Nokomia, 
" 'T is the smoke, that waves and beckons I " 

" Ah ! " said she, " (be eyes of Panguk 
Glare npon me in the darkness, 
I can feci his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the daikneit I 
HiaivstSa ! Hiawatha ! 'L^ 
And tho desoUte Hiawatha, 
Par away amid the forest. 
Hi lei away amoni{ the monntsini, 
that sudden cry of angui^ 



Heani tl 
Callini 
"Hi*- 
Ore: 
tind 



of Minnehaha 
1 in the daikneas, 
Hiawatha ! " 
" ' " and palhla«, 



Hoi 



snow-fields _ _ , 

r snow-encnmhered branches, 

ward huiried Hiawatha, 

' d, hea»y-hoarted. 



Empty-h _, 

Hpsrd Nokomui moan 
" Wshonowin ! Wahonowin ! 
Would that I had periahed for you, 
Would that I were dead as you kie I 
Wahonawiul Wahooowiu ! 



And he lushed into the wigwim. 
Savf the old Nokomii alowly 
Rocking to and froand mcining. 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him. 
And his buTBting heart within hiin 
Uttered such a cry of anguiEh, 
That the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very sUra in heaven 
Shook and trembled with bis an^iish. 

Then he sat down, still and aLeechleaL 
On the bed of Hionehaha. 
At the feet of Iiaui;hing Watei, 
At those wiUiaa feet, that never 
More would lightly run t.i meet hhn, . 
Never more would ligLtlv follow. 

With both bands his face hecoveied. 
Seven long days and nights he sat there. 
As if in a avroon he sat there. 
Speechless, motionless, unconsciooa 
Of the daylight or tho darknesa 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 
In the snow a srave thty made her. 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
UndDrneath the nioanitig hemloclts ; 
Clothed her in her richest garmrn 
Wrapped hi " '----'--- -' — '- 



robes of er 
I. like ei 



Thus they bocied Uincehaba. 

And at night a lire wes lighted. 
On her grave four times was kindled, 
For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the BlesKed. 
From bis doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in tho forest, 
Light^ up the gloomy hemlooki ; 
From his sleepless bed nprisijig, 
From the bed of Hinnebaha. 
Stood and watched it at the doom^. 
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That it miffht not be extingaished, 
Miurht not leave her in the darkness. 

'^ Farewell ! " Mud he, '' Minnehaha ! 
Farewell, O my Langhing Water ! 
AU my heaft.is buried with you, 
All my thoaghts go onward with yon I 
Come not back again to labor, 
Gome not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the l)udy. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footdteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
Q^ the Land of the Hereafter ! '' 

a 

XXL 

THE WHITE MAN*8 FOOT. 

In his lodge beside a river, 
Close beside a frozen river, 
Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 
White his hair was as a snow-^rift ; 
Dull and low his fire was burning. 
And the old man shook and trembled, 
Folded in his Waubewvon, 
In his tattered white-skin wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest, 
Seeing nothing but the snow-storm, 
As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 

All the coals were white with ashes, 
And the fire was slowly dyinff. 
As a young man, walking lightly, 
At the open doorway entered. 
Red with blood of youth his cheeks were, 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses. 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses ; 
On his lips a smile of beauty, 
IiHlling all the lodge with sunshine, 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

" Ah, my son ! " exclaimed the old man, 
" Happy are my eyes to see you. 
Sit here on the mat beside me, 
Sit here by the during embers, 
Let as pass the night together. 
Tell me of your strange adventures. 
Of the lands where you have travelled ; 
I will tell you of my prowess, 
Of my many deeds oi wonder." 

From his pouch he drew his peace-pipe, 
Very old and strangely fashioned ; 
Maoe of red stone was the pipe-head. 
And the stem a reed of feathers ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
Placed a burning coal upon it. 
Gave it to his guest, the stranger, 
And began to speak in this wise : 

'^ When I blow my breath about me. 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers. 
Hard as stone becomes the water ! ^* 

And the young man answered, smiling : 
"When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape. 
Flowers spring up o'er all the meadows, 
Singing, onward rush the rivers ! " 

*" Wh^i I shake my hoary tresiies," 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 
^* All the land with snow is covered ; 
An the leaves from all the branches 
FaU and fade and die and wither. 
For I breathe, and lo ! they are not. 
From the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild ^ooee and the heron. 
Fly away to distant regions, 
For I speak, and lo ! they are not 



And where'er my footsteps wander. 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns, 
And the earth becomes as flmtstone ! " 

*' When I shake my flowing ringlets,** 
Said the young man, softly laughing, 
^' Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing. 
Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowv swallow, 
Si^g the bluebird and the robin. 
And where'er my footsteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blossoms, 
All the woodlands ring with musio, 
All the trees are dark with foliage ! " 

While they spake, the night departed : 
From the distant roftlms of Wabuu, 
From his shining lodge of silver. 
Like a warrior robed and painted. 
Came the sun, and said, *' Behold me ! 
Gheezis, the great sun, behold me ! *' 

Then the old man's tongue was speeohlesa 
And the air grew warm and pleasant, 
And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang tne bluebird and the robin. 
And the stream began to murmur. 
And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the loage was gently wafted. 

And Segwun, the youthful stranger, 
More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him ; 
It was Peboan, the Winter ! 

From his e^es the tears were flowing, 
As from melting lakes the streamlets, 
And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended. 
Till into the air it faded, 
Till into the ground it vanlhhed. 
And the young man saw before him, 
On the hearth-stone of the wigwam, 
VVnere the fire had smokod and smouldered, 
Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 
Saw the Beauty of the Sprmg -time, 
Saw the Miskodeed in blossom. 

Thus it was that in the North-land 
After that unheard-of- coldness. 
That intolerable Winter, 
Came the Sprms with all its splendor, 
All its birds ana all its blossoms, 
All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, 
Flving in great flocks, like arrows. 
Like huge arrows shot through heavez^ 
Passed the swan, the Mahnaiihezee, 
Speaking almost as a man speaks ; 
And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder. 
Came the white goose, Waw-be-wawa ; 
And in pairs, or singly flying, 
Mahng the loon, with clangorous pinions, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Oj>echee, 
In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemee, 
And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 
Speechlet» in his infinite sorrow, 
Heard their voices calling to him, 
Went forth from his gloomy doorway. 
Stood and gazed into the heaven. 
Gazed upon the earth and watera 

From n is wanderings far to eastward. 
From the regions of the morning, 
From the shming land of Wabun, 
Homeward now returned lagoo. 
The great traveller, the great boaster. 
Full of new and strange adventures, 
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Marvels many and many wondeis. 

And the people of the village 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures^ 
Langfaing answered him in this wise : 
** Ugh ! It is indeed lagoo ! 
No one else beholds such wonders ! " 

He had seen, he said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Sea- Water, 
Broader than the Gitchc Gumee, 
Bitter so that none could drink it ! 
At eaoh other looked the warriors, 
Looked the women at each other, 
Smiled, and said, **It cannot be so ! 
Kaw ! they said, ** it cannot be so I ** 

O'er it, said he, o^er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 
A canoe with wings came flying, 
Bigger than a grove of pine-trees, 
Twler than the tallest tree-tops ! 
And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other ; 
" Kaw ! " they said, '• we don't beUeve it ! " 

From its mouth, he said, to ^eet him, 
Came Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Came the thunder, AnnemeekeeT 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed aloud at poor lagoo ; 
'' Kaw ! *' they said, '' what tales yon tell us ! ** 

In it, said he, came a people. 
In the ffreat canoe with pimons 
Came, be said, a hundred warriors ; 
Painted white were all their faces. 
And with hair their chms were covered ! 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision, 
Like the ravens on the tree-tops. 
Like the crows upon the hemlocks. 
*■*' Kaw ! " they said, ** what lies you tell us ! 
Do not think that we believe them !'* 

Only Hiawatha laughed not, 
But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesiing : 
*"* True is all lagoo tells us ; 
I have seen it in a vision. 
Seen the great canoe with pinions, 
Seen the people with white faces. 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the re^ons of the morning, 
Fiom the shining land of Wabun. 

*' Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them nither on his errand. 
Sends them to ua with his message. 
Wheresoe'er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo. 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker ; 
' Wheresoever they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us. 
Springs the White man's Foot in blossom. 

*' Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 
Hail them as our friends and brothers. 
And the heart's right hand of friendship 
Give them when they come to see us. 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
Said this to me in my vision. 

*" 1 beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future. 
Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the Lind was full of people. 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one nrart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes. 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Bushed their great canoes of thunder. 

'* Then a darker, drear.cr vision 



Passed before me, vague and cloud-like : 
I beheld our nation scattered. 
All forgetful of my counsels. 
Weakened, warring with eaoh other ; 
Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woeful, 
Like tho cloud-rack of a tempest. 
Like the withered leaves of Autumn ! ** 



XXIL 

Hl^WATHA^S DEPARTURE. 

Bt the shore of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining B^-Sea- Water, 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 
In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 

All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was bright and joyous. 
And before him, through the sunshine, 
Westward toward the neighboring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers, 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 

Bright above him shone the heavrna, 
Level spread the lake before him ; 
Flom its bosom leaped the sturgeon. 
Sparkling, flashing in the snnshme : 
OhTits mi^ the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 
Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sonow, 
As the f o^ from off the water. 
As the mist from off the meadow. 
With a smile of joy and triumph. 
With a look of exultation. 
As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not. 
Stood and waited Hiawatha. 

Toward the sun his hands were lifted. 
Both the palms spread out against it. 
And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features, 
Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and branches. 

O'er the water floating, flying. 
Something in the hazy dislance. 
Something in the mists of morning. 
Loomed and lifted from the water, 
Now seemed floating, now seemed flying, 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingebis the diver ? 
Or the pelican, the Shada ? 
Or the heron, the Shu-shn-gah ? 
Or the white goose, Waw-be-wawa, 
With the water dripping, flashing. 
From its glossy necK and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor d^ver, 
Neither pelican nor heron, 
O'er the water floating, flying, 
Through the shining mist of morning. 
But a birch canoe with paddles, 
Risini^, sinking on the water. 
Dripping, flashing in the sunshine ; 
Ana witnin it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 
From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Praver, the Pale-face, 
With his guides and his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 
With his hands aloft extended. 
Held aloft in sign of welcome, 
Waited, full of exultation, 
Till the birch canoe with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebbles, 
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Strmnded on the sandy margin. 
Till the Black'Robe chief, the Pale-faoe, 
With the cross upon his bosom, 
Landed on the sandy maxgin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha '^ 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
** Beautiful is the sun, O strangera, 
When you oome so far to see as ! 
All our town in peace awaits you, 
All our doors stand open fpr you ; 
Ton shall enter all our wi^ams, 
For the heart's right hand we give you. 

^^ Never bloom^ the earth so gayly, 
NoTer shone the sun so brightly, 
As to-d^y they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us !' 
Never was our lake so tranquil, 
Nor BO free from rocks and sand-bars ; 
For your birch canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand-Hbar. 

'"" Never before had our tobacco 
Bach a sweet and pleasant flavor, 
Never the broad leaves of our cornfields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 
As they seem to us this mpming. 
When you come so far to see us { ** 

And the Black-Kobe chief made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 
** Peace be ^ith you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary ! " 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangera to his wigwam. 
Seated them on skins of bison, 
Seated them on skins of ermine, 
And the careful old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood. 
Water brought in birchan dippers, 
And thi calumet,*the peace-pipe, 
Filled and lighted for their smoking. 

All the old men of the village, 
All the warriors of the nation, 
All the Jossakeeds, the prophets, 
The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the medicine men, the Medas, 
Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 
** It is well," they saii " O brothers, 
That you come so far to see us ! " 
In a circle round the doorway. 
With their pipes they sat in silence, 
Waiting to behold the strangdrs. 
Waiting to receive their message ; 
Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
From the wi^'am came to greet them. 
Stammering m his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 
"It is weU," they slid, **0 brother. 
That you come so far to see us ! " 

Then the Black-Robe chief, the prophet, 
Told his message to the people. 
Told the purport of his mission, 
Told them ox the Virgin Mar^^, 
And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do ; 
How he faste d,prayed, and labored ; 
How the Jews, the tribe accursed, 
lilkMsked him, scourged him, crucified him ; 
How he rose from where they laid him, 
Walked again with his disciples, , 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying : 
^*We have listened to your message. 
We have heard your words of wisdom. 
We will think on what you teU us. 
It is well for us, O brothers. 
That you come so far to see us ! ** 

Then they rose up and departed 
fiaoh one homeward to his wigwam^ 



To the young men and the women 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer ; 
With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam, 
With a sound of sleep the water 
Rippled on the beach below it ; 
From the cornfield shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the grasshopper, Pau-puk-keena ; 
And the f^uests of Hiawatha, 
Weary with the heat of Summer, 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o*er the simmering landscape 
Fell the evening^s dusk and coolness. 
And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest. 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 
Rushed mto each secret ambush, 
Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow ; 
Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumber^ in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 
Spake in whispeis, spake in this wise, 
Did not wake the guests, tliat slumbered : 

*'I am going, O Nokomis, 
On a long and distant journey, 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the regions of the home-wind. 
Of the Northwest wind, Keewaydin. 
But these guests 1 leave behind me. 
In your watch and ward I leave them ; 
See that never harm comes near them. 
See that never fear molests them, 
Never danger nor suspicion. 
Never want of food or shelter. 
In the lodge of Hiawatha ! " 

Forth into the village went he. 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young men, 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 

^*I am going, O my people, 
On a long and distant journey ; 
BCany moons and many winters 
Will have come, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 
But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning ! ** 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminoiui water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing. 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, *' Westward ! westward I ** 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness,- 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level w^ater 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river. 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset. 
Sailed into the purple vapors. 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin ^ 
Watched him noating, rising, sinking. 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 
Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, " Farewell forever 1 *' 
Said, " Farewell, O Hiawatha I " 
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And <^ foreaU, duk uid lonely, 

HoTBd ttiraut;b all tlieir do;iaii> of dkl'lOMH, 

Sighed, "FaraweJ, OKixwotlal" 

And too w»Y» upon the roaiE'" 

Rising, rippling on the pobble*. 

Sobbed. '■ I-Mewell, O HLiw.Ui* ! " 

And tho hsion. the Shah-ebnh-gah, 

From her luronts wnong tho fe^-laJld•, 

BarMuned, -fuswell, UHlAwatbal" 



Thiu deputed Ei*mtb» 
Hi»wftthK the Beloved, 
In tha glory of the iuumL, 
In tbe purple mietB of evening, 
To the ri^oas of the bomc-wind. 
Of tho Morthwest wind Keewof din. 
To the lalands of the Bleucd, 
To the kiuedom of Ponemah, 
To the Una of the Heraaftei I 
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In the Old Colony dsye, in Ptyinonth the l>iid of 

the Pilgrims. 
To tad fro in a. room o( bis simple and prinutive 

Clad in doublet end hose, *nd boots of Coidovau 

Strode, with 'a martial air, Uiles Standieh the 
Puritan Captain. 

Buried in thought ho aeemed, with his hands be- 
hind him, >nd pansin^ 

Evgr and uioa to behold his glittering weapons 
of warfare, 

Hanging in sbiamg arr*)' along the walla of the 

Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword 

of I^nueons. 
Carved at the point and inaoribed with ita myeti- 

oal Arabic Kntcnce, 
While iindementh, in a comer, were fowling- 



Short of stataiB be waa, bnt stnmgly built and 

athletic. 
Broad in the tbaaldGrs, deep-chested, with moa- 

Brown aa a nut was bia face, but his nisset beard 

vsa already , 
Flaked with patches of snow, aa bodges some- 
Near him waa seated John Aldeo, his friend, and 

honsebold companion, 
Writing with dUigont speed at a table of pine bj 

the vrindow ; 
Fair-haired, aiure-oyed, with delicate Saion oom- ' 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beaut; 

thereof, ai the captives 
Whom Saint Gregory saw. and etolsimed, " Not 

Angles, but Angcls.^^ 
Youngest of all wsa be of the men who (»me in 

the Hay Flower. 



Suddenly bresking t 



iddenly 



I aUesoc^ the diligant 
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Spake, in the pride of bis heart, Miles Standiah 

the Captain of Plvmoath. 
^^liook at these arms," he said, *'the warlike 

weapons that hang here 
Bnmiahed and bright and clean, as i£ for parade 

or inspection ! 
This is the sword of Damascus I f onght with in 

Flanders; this breastplate, 
Well I remember the day ! once saved my life in 

a skirmish ; 
Here in front yon can see the very dint of the 

ballet 
Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish 

arcabacero. 
Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten bones 

of Miles Standish 
I Would at this moment be moald, in their grave 

in the Flemish morasses.'* 
Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not 

up from his writing : 
"Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened 

the speed of the bullet ; 
He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield 

and our weapon ! '* 
Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words 

of the stripling : 
** See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an 

arsenal hanging ; 
That is because I Imve done it myself, and not 

left it to others. 
Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an 

excellent adage ; 
So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens 

and your inkhom. 
Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invin- 
cible army, 
Twelve tnen, all equipped, having each his rest 

and his matchlock. 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet 

and piliage, 
And, like Czesar, I know the name of each of my 

soldiers ! " 
This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, 

as the sunburns 
Dance on the waves of the sea, and vanish again 

in a moment. 
Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain 

continued : 
^^Look ! you can see from this window my brazen 

howitzer planted 
High on the roof of the church, a preacher who 

speaks to the purpose^ 
Steady, straightforward, and sttong, with irresist- 
ible logic, 
Orthodox, Hashing conviction right into the 

hearts of the heathen. 
Kow we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 

Indians; 
Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they 

try it the better, — 
Let them come if tney like, be it sagamore, 

sachem, or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Toka- 

mahamon I ^ 

Long at the window he stood, and wistfully 

gazed on the landscape, 
Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapory breath 

of the east-wind. 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue 

rim of the ocean. 
Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows 

and sunshine. 
Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those 

on the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light ; and his voice was 

subdued with emotion. 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he pro- 
ceeded: 
** Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buried 

Rose Standish ; 



Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the 

wayside ! 
She was the first to die of all who came in the 

May Flower! 
Green above her is growing the field of wheat we 

have sown there. 
Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves 

of our people. 
Lest they should count them and see how many 

already have penshed ! " 
Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, 

and was thoughtful. 

Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, 

and among them 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and 

for bmding ; 
Barifie's Artillery Guide, and the Commentarieo 

of CsBsar 
Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Gioldingo 

of London, 
And, as if guarded bv these, between them was 

standing the Bible. 
Musing a moment before them, Miles Standish 
I paused, as if doubtful 

Which of l^e three he should choose for his ooa- 

solation and comfort, 
Whether the ws^ of the Hebrews, the famous 

campaigns of the Romans, 
Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligeren'; 

Christians. 
Finally down from its shelf he dragged the pon- 
derous Roman, 
Seated himself at the window, and opened the 

book, and in silence 
Turned o^er the well-worn leaves, where thumb- 

iharks thick on the margin. 
Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle 

was hottest. 
Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying 

pen of the stripling, 
Busily writing epistles important, to go by the 

May Flower, 
Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at 

latest, God willing ! 
Homeward bound with the tidings of all that ter- ' 

rible winter, 
Letters written by Alden, and full of the nameroi 

Priscilla, 
Full of the name and the fame of the Puritan 

maiden Priscilla ! 



XL 



LOVE ▲ND FRIENDSHIP. 

NormNO was heard in the room but the hurrying 

pen of the stripling, 
Or an occasional sigh from the laboring heart of 

. the Captain, 
Reading the marvellous words and achievements 

of Julius Caesar. 
After awhile he exclaimed, as he smote with his 

hand, palm downwards, 
fieavily on the page: ^*A wonderful man was 

this Cesar ! 
You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is 

a fellow 
Who could both write and fight, and in both was 

eqiudly skilful ! " 
Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the 

comely, the youthful : 
*^ Yes, he was equally skilled, as you say, vrith his 

pen and bis weapons. 
Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he 

could dictate 
Seven letters at once, at the same time writing 

his memoirs." 
"Trulv," continued the Captain, not heeding or 

nearing the other. 



v^ 
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** Truly a wonderful man was 
Caesar! 

Better be tirat, he eaid, in a little Iberian vil- 
lage, 

Than be second in Rome, and I think he was 
right when he said it. 

Twice he was married before he was twenty, and 
many times after ; 

Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand 
cities he conquered ; 

He, too, fouffht in Flanders, as he himself has re- 
corded; 

Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator 
Brutus ! 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain occa- 
sion in Flanders, 

When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the 
front giving way too. 

And the immortal Twelftn Legion was crowded 
so closely together 

There was no room for their swords ? Why, he 
seized a shield from a soldier. 

Put himself straight at the head of his troops, 
ai\ji commanded the captains, 



Caius Julius | She is alone in the world ; her father and mother 

and brother 
Died in the winter together ; I saw her going and 

coming, 
Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 

of the dying, 
Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to my- 
self, that if ever 
There were angels on earth, as there are angels in 

heaven, 
Two have I seen and known ; and the angel whose 

name is Priscilla 
Holds in my desolate life the place which the 

other absndoned. 
Long have I cherished the thought, but nerer 

have dared to reveal it. 
Being a coward in this, though valiant enough fox 

the most part. 
Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden 

of Plymouth, 
Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words 

but of actions. 
Offers his hand and nis heart, the hand and heart 

of a soldier. 



Calling on each by his name, to order forward thei Not in these words, you know, but this in short 



ensi^;ns; 
Then to widen the ranks, and give more room for 

their weapons ; 
So he won the day, the battle of something-or- 

other. 
That ^s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to 

be well done. 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 

others ! " 

All was silent again ; the Captain continued his 

reading. 
Nothing was neard in the room but the hurrying 

pen of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the 

May Flower, 
Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan 

maiden Priscilla ; 
Every sentence began or closed with the name of 

Priscilla, 
Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the 

secret. 
Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the 

name of Priscilla ! 
Finally closing his book, with a bang of the pon- 
derous cover. 
Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier 

grounding his musket. 
Thus to the youngman spake Miles Standish the 

Captain of Flymouth : 
*'When you have finished your work, I have 

something important to tell you. 
Be not however in haste ; I can wait ; I shall not 

be impatient ! " 
Straightway Alden replied, as he folded the last 

of his letters, 
Pushing his papers aside, and giving respectful 

attention : 
*•'' Speak ; for whenever you speak, I am always 

ready to listen, 
Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles 

Standish." 
Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, 

and culling his phrases : 
** *T is not good for a man to be alone, say the 

Scriptures. 
This I have said before, and again and again I re- 
peat it; 
Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and 

say it. 
Since Rose Standish died, my life has been 

weary and dreary ; 
Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of 

friendship. 
Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of ihe 

maiden PrisciUa. 



IS my meamng ; 

I am a maker of war, and not a maker of 
phrases. 

Ton, who are bred of a scholar, can say it in ele- 
gant language, 

Such as you read in your books of the pleadings 
and wooings of lovers. 

Such as yon thiuc best adapted to win the heart 
of a maiden." 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair- 
haired, taciturn stripling. 

All aghast as his words, surprised, embarrassed, 
bewildered. 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the sub- 
ject with lightness. 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand 
still in his bosom. 

Just as a timepiece stops in a house that is stricken 
by lightning. 

Thus made answer and spake, or rather stam- 
mered than answereci : 

" Such a message as that, lam sure I should man- 
gle and mar it ; 

If yon would have it well done, — I am only re- 
peating your maxim, — 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others!" * 

But with the air of a man whom nothing'can turn 
from his purpose. 

Gravely shaking his nead, made answer the 
Captain of Plymouth : 

** Truly toe maxim is good, and I do not mean to 
gainsay it ; 

But we roust use it discreetly, and not waste 
powder for nothing. 

Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of 
phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon the 
place to surrender, 

But march up to a woman with such a proposf ^ 
I dare not. 

I'm not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the 
mouth of a cannon. 

But of the thundering **No ! " point-blank from 
the mouth of a woman, 

That I cpnfess I 'm afraid of, nor am I ashamed 
to confess it ! " 

So you must grant my request, for you are an ele- 
gant scholar. 

Having the graces of speech, and skill in the 
turning of phrases. 

Taking the hand of his friend, who still was re- 
luctant and doubtful. 

Holding it Ions in his own, and pressing it kindly, 
he added : 
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**• Though I have spoken thiu lightly, yet deep is Breathing their silent farewells, as tkey fade and 

the feeling that prompts me ; | wither and perish, 

Sorely you cannot refuse what 1 ask in the name Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the 

of our friendship 1 *^ giver." 

Then made answer Jonn Alden : *^ The name of . So through the Plymouth woods John Alden 

friendship is saored ; > went on his errand ; 

What you demand in that name, I have not the Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the 

power to deny you ! *' ' ^ ocean, 

So the strong will prevailed, subduing and mould- Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless 

iag the gentler, breath of the east-wind ; 

Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a 

meadow ; 
Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical 

voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredti^ Psalm, the grand old Puri- 
tan anthem, 



on his errand. 

m. 

THE LOVEU^S ERRANIX 



So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on 

his errand, 
Out of the street of the village, and into the paths 

of the fordst. 
Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and 

robins were building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gar- 
dens of verdure. 
Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and afiection and 

freedom. 
ATI around him was calm, but within him com- 

rootioii and conflict, 
Ijove contending with friendship, and self with 

each generous impulse. 
To and fro m his breast his thoughts were heav- 
ing and dashing. 
As in a foundering ship, with every roQ of the 

vessel. 
Washes the bitter sea, the mercUess surge of the 

ocean! 
**Mast I relinquish it all,'* he cried with a wild 

lamentation, — 
^^Most I relinquish it aU, the )oy, the hope, the 

illusion y 
Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and wor- 
shipped in silence ? 
Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and 

the shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New 

England ? 
Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths 

of corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of 

passion ; 
Angels of light they seem^ but are only delusions 

of Satan. 
All is clear to me now ; I feel it, I see it distinctly ! 
This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me 

in anger, 
For I have followed too much the heart's desires 

and devices. 
Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols 

of BaaL 
This is the cross I must bear ; the sin and the 

swift retribution." 

« 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden 
went on his errand ; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled 
over pebble and shallow. 

Gathering Btill, as he went, the May-flowers 
blooming around him, 

Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and won- 
derful sweetness, • 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with 
leaves in their slumber. 

"Puritan flowers," he said, *^and the type of 
Puritan niaidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of 
Priscilla! 

So I will take them to her ; to Priscilla the May- 
flower of Plvmonth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift 
will I take them; 



Music that Luther sang to the saored words of the 

Psalmist, 
Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and com- 
forting many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form 

of the maiden • 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like 

a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the 

ravenous spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 

wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm- 
book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music 

together. 
Rough hewn, angular notes^ like stones in the wall 

of a churchyard. 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of 

the verses. 
Such was the book from whose pages she sang the 

old Puritan anthem. 
She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the 

forest. 
Making the numble house and the modest apparel 

of home-spun 
Beautiful with ner beauty, and rich with the 

wealth of her being ! 
Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and 

cold and relentless. 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the 

weight and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes 

that had vanished. 
All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless 

mansion. 
Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful 

faces. 
Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he 

said it, 
" Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough 

look backwards ; 
Though the ploughshare out through the flowers 

of life to its fountains, 
Though it pass o'er the graves of the dead and 

the heai'ths of the hving. 
It is the will of the Lord ; and his mercy endur- 

eth forever ! " 

So he entered the house : and the hum of the 
wheel and the singing 

Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by his 
step on the threshold. 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in sig- 
nal of welcome, 

Saying, ^* I knew it was you, when I heard your 
step in the passage ; 

For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing 
and spinning." 

Awkward and dumb with deliffht, that a thought 
of him had been minglea 

Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the 
heart of the maiden. 

Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flow- 
ers for an answer. 
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Finding no words for his thought. He remem- 
bered that day in the winter, 

Aftcgr the first great snow, when he broke a path 
. from the village, 

Bidpig and plunging along through the drifts 
that encumbered the doorway, 

Stamping the snow from his feet as be entered 
the house, and Priscilla 

Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat 
by the fireside. 

Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of 
her in toe snow-storm. 

Had he but spoken then ! perhaps not in vain had 
he spoKen ; 

Now it was all too late; the golden moment had 
vanished I 

So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flow- 
ers for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the birds and 

the beautiful Spring-time. 
.Talked of their friends at home, and the May 

Flower that sailed on the morrow. 
^' I have been thinking all day," said gently the 

Puritan maiden, 
*' Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the 

hed^e rows of England,-—* 
They are m blossom now, and the country is all 

like a garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the 

lark and the linnet. 
Seeing the village street, ard familiar faces of 

neighbors 
Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip 

totrether. 
And, at the end of the street, the village church, 

with the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves 

in the c'aurcnyard. 
Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me 

my religion ; 
StlU m^ heart is so sad, that I wish myself back 

m Old England. 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it : I 

almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lone- 
ly and wretched." 

Thereupon answered the youth : ^^ Indeed I do 

not condemn you ; 
Stouter hearts than a woman*s have quailed in 

this terrible winter. 
Toum is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger 

to lean on ; 
So 1 have come to yon now, with an offer and 

proffer of marriage 
Madn by a good man and true, Miles Standish 

the Captain of Plymouth ! " . 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous 

writer of letters, — 
D*d not embellish the theme, nor array it in beau- 
tiful phrases. 
Bit came straight to the point, and blurted it 

out like a school-lxnr ; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said 

it raore bluntly. 
Mate with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the 

Puritan maiden 
Looked into Alden^s face, her eyes dilated with 

wonder, 
Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her 

' and rendered her speechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the 

ominous silence : 
" If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very 

eager to wed me. 
Why does he not come himself, and take the 

trouble to woo me ? 
If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 

worth the winning I *' 



Then John Alden began explaining and smooth- 
ing the matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Cap- 
tarn was busy, — 

Had no time for such things ; — such things ! the 
words gratinff harshly 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a flaah 
she made answer : 

^* Has no time for such things, as you call it, be- 
fore he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after 
the wedding ? 

That is the way with you men ; yon don*t under- 
stand us, you cannot. 

When ^ou have made up your minds, after think- 
ing of this one and that one. 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one 
with another. 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt 
and sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, 
that a woman 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never 
suspected. 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which 
you have been climbing. 

This is not right nor just : for surely a woman*a 
affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only 
the asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, 
but shows it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed 
that he loved me, 

Even this captain of yours — who knows ? — at 
last miffht have won me, 

Old and rough as he is ; but now it never can 
happen." . 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words 
of Priscilla, 

Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, per- 
suading, expanding ; 

Spoke of his cours^e and skill, and of all his bat- 
tles in Flanders, 

How with the people of God he had chosen to 
suffer affliction. 

How, in return for his zeal, they had made him 
Captain of Plymouth ; 

He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedi- 
gree plainly 

Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lan- 
cashire, England, 

Who was the son of Ralnh, and the grandson of 
Thurston de Stanaish ; 

Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely 
defrauded. 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a 
cock argent 

Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of 
the blazon. 

He was a man of honor, of noble and generous 
nature ; 

Though he was rouffh, he was kindly ; she knew 
how during the winter 

He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle 
as woman's ; 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, 
and headstrong, 

Stem as a soldier might be, but hearty, and 
placable always. 

Not to be lauched at and scorned, because he was 
little of Htature ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 
courageous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in 
England, 

Might Ik happy and proud to be called the wife 
of MUes Standish ! 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple 
and eloquent language. 
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Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of 



bis rival, 



1 



Axchly the maiden smiled, and, vdth eyes over- 

Tunning vrith laughter, 
Said, in a tremnloua voice, ** Why don*t yon 

speak for yourself, John ? " 



IV. 



JOHN ALDEN. 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and be< 

wildered, 
'Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone 

by the sea- side ; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head 

to the east-wind. 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever 

within him. 
Slowly as ont of the heavens, with apocalyptical 

splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the 

Apostle, 
So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and 

sapphire, 
Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets up- 
lifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who 

measured the city. 

*^ Welcome, O wind of the East ! " he exclaimed 
in his wild exultation, 

" Welcome. O wind of the East, from the oaves 
of the misty Atlantic ! 

Blowing o^er fields of dulse, and measureless 
meadows of sea-gra^e. 

Blowing o*er rocky wairt^s, and the grottos and 
gardens of ocean ! 

Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning fore- 
head, and wrap me 

Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the fever 
within me ! ^* 

Like an awakened conscienoe, the sea was 

moaning and tossing, 
Beating remordeful and loud the mutable sands 

of the sea-shore. 
Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of 

passions contending ; 
Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship 

wounded and bleeding. 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate plead- 

ingia of duty ! 
" Is it my fault," he said, '* that the maiden has 

chosen between us ? 
Is it my fault that he failed, — ^my fault that I am 

the victor * " 
Then within him there thundered a voice, like the 

voice of the Prophet : 
"It hath displeased the Lord ! '^ — and he thought 

of David^s transgression, 
Bathsheba's beautiful face, and his friend in the 

front of the battle ! 
Shame and confusion of guilt, and abatement and 

self-condemnation. 
Overwhelmed him at once ; and he cried in the 

deepest contrition : 
It hath displeased the Lord I It ia the tempta- 
tion of Satan ! " 



(i 



Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, 
and beheld there 

Dimly the shadowy form of the May Flower rid- 
ing at anchor, 

Bocked on the rising tide, and ready to sail on 
the morrow ; 

Heard the voicee of men through the mist^ the 
rattle of cordage 

rhrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and 
thesailora' ''Ay, ay, Sir I '* 



Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping 

air of the twilight. 
Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and 

stared at the vessel. 
Then went hurriedly on, as one who, Beeingv'« 

phantom, ^ 

Stops, then quickens his pace, and follows the 

beckoning shadow. 
*' Tea, it is plain to me now,*' he murmured ; " the 

hand of the Lord is 
Leading me out of the land of darkness, the bond- 
age of error, 
Through the sea, that shall lift the walls of its 

waters around me. 
Hiding me,cutting me off, from the cruel thoughts 

that pursue me. 
Back will 1 go oVr the ocean, this dreary land 

will abandon. 
Her whom I may not love, and him whom my 

heart has offended. 
Better to be in my grave in the green old church- 
yard in Eng&nd, 
Close by my mother's side, and among the dust of 

my kindred ; 
Better be dead and forgotten, than living in 

shame and dishonor ! 
Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the 

narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel 

that glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dust in the chambers 

of silence and darkness, — 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal 

hereafter I " 

Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of 

his strong resolution. 
Leaving behind him the shore, and hurried along 

in the twilight. 
Through the congeniid gloom of the forest silent 

and sombre. 
Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of 

Plymouth, 
Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of 

the evening. 
Soon he entered Jois door, and found the redoubt- 
able Captain ^^g^ 
Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages • -^ 

of Caesar, 
Fighting some great campaign in Hainault or 

Brabant or Flanders. 
'*Long have you been on your errand," he said 

with a cheery demeanor, 
Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears 

not the issue. 
** Not far off is the house, although the woods are 

between us ; 
But you have lingered so long, that while you 

were going and coming 
I have fought ten battles and sacked and demol- 
ished a city. 
Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that 

has happened." 

Then John Alden spake, and related the won- 
drous adventure. 

From beginning to end, minotely, just as it hap- 
pened ; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped 
in his courtship. 

Only smoothing a little, and softening down her 
refusal. 

But when he oome ai length to the words Prisdlla 
had spoken, 

Words so tender and cruel: **Why don*t yon 
speak for yourself, John ? " 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped 
on the floor, till his armor 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a aoimd 
of sinister omen. 
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AH his pent-np wr&th burst forth in a sadden And beside it outstretched the skin of a zattle- 

explosion, snake glittered, 

E*en as a band-grenade, that scatters destruction Filled, like a quiver, with arrows ; a signal and 

around it. challenge of warfare. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud: **John Alden! Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy 



you have betrayed me ! 

Me, Miles Standish. your friend ! have supplant- 
ed, def raudea, betraved me ! 

One of my ancestors ran his sword through the 
heart of Wat Tyler ; 

Who shall prevent me from running my own 
through the heart of a traitor ! 

Tours is the greater treason, for yours is a trea- 
son to friendship ! 

Ton, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished 
and loved as a brother ; 



tongues of defiance. 

This Miles Standish beheld, as he enteved, and 
heard them debating 

What were an answer behtting the hostile mes- 
sage and menace, 

Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggest- 
ing, objecting ; 

One voice only for peace, and that the voice of 
the Elder, 

Judging it wise and well that some at least were 
converted, 



Too, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my : Bather than any were slain, for this was bat 

cup, to whose keeping | Christian behavior ! 

I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts the most ' Then out spake Miles Standish, the stalwart €^i^- 



sacred and secret, — 

Ton too, Brutus I ah woe to the name of friend- 
ship hereafter ! 

Brutus was CsBsar'H friend, and you were mine, but 
henceforward 

Let there be nothing between us save war, and 
implacable hatred 1 ** 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode 

about in the chamber. 
Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were 

the veins on his temples. 
But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at 

the doorway. 
Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent 

importance, 
Rumors of danger and war and hostile incursions 

of Indians ! 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without 

further question or pkrley. 
Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its 

scabbard of iron. 
Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning 

lieiroely, departed. 
Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of the 

scabbard 
Growing fainter and funter, and dying away in 

the distance. 
Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth 

into the darkness. 
Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot 

with the insult. 
Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his 

hands as in childhood, 
Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who 

seeth in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrath- 
ful away to the council^ 

Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting 
his coming ; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in 
deportment, 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest 
to heaven, 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder 
of Plymouth. 

Grod had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat 
for this planting. 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of 
a nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of 
the people I 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude 
stem and defiant, 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious 
in aspect; 

While on tne table before them was lying unop- 
ened a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-stadded, 
printed in Holland, 



tain of Plymouth, 
Muttering deep in bis throat, for his voice 

husky with anger, 
'^Whatr^o yon mean to-vaake war witii milk 

and the water of roses ? 
Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howiteer 

planted 
There on the rcfbi of the church, or is it to shoot 

red devils ? 
Truly the only tongue that is understood by a 

savage 
Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the 

mouth of ttie cannon ! " 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder 

of Plymouth, 
Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent 

language: 
^'Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other 

Apostles ; 
Not from the cannon's mouth were the tongues 

of fire they spake with ! " 
But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Cap- 
tain, 
Who had advanced to the table, and thus contin- 
ued discoursing : 
^' Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it 

pertaineth 
War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause that ia 

righteous, 
Sweet is the smell of powder; and thus I answer 

the challenge ! ** 

Then from the rattlesnake's skin, with a sud- 
den, contemptuous gesture. 

Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with pow- 
der and bullets 

Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the 
savage. 

Saying, in thundering tones: "Here, take it! 
this is your answer ! " 

Silently out of the room then glided the glisten- 
mg savage, 

Bearing the serpent's skin, and seeming himself 
like a serpent. 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the 
depths of the forest 



V. 



THE SAILING OF THB MAT FLOWER. 

Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists up- 
rose from the meadows. 

There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering 
village of Plymouth ; 

Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order im- 
perative, *' Forward ! " 

Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and 
then silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly cot of 
the village. 
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Btandiah the stalwart it was, with eight of his 

valorous army, 
lied by their Induui guide, by Hobomok, friend 

of the white men. 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt 

of the savage. 
Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty 

men of King David ; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed in €rod 

and the Bible, — 
Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and 

Philistines. 
Over them gleamed far off the orimson banners of 

mommg ; 
Under them loud on the sands, the serried bU- 

iows, advancing, 
Fired alon^f the line, and in regular order re- 
treated. 

Many a mile had they marched, when at length 

the village of Plymouth 
Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its 

manifold labors. 
Bwcet was the sir and soft ; and slowly the smoke 

from the chimneys 
Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily 

eastward ; 
Men came forth from the doora, and paused and 

talked of the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing 

fair for the May Flower ; 
Talked of their Capuun^s departure, and all the 

dangers that menaced, 
He being gone^ the town, and what should be 

done in his absence. 
Merrily sang the birdi, and the tender voices of 

women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the 

household. 
Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows re- 
joiced at his coming ; 



Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter 

and murmur, 
Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it 

sounded like swearing. 
Once he had come to the Md, and stood there a 

moment in silence ; 
Then he had turned away, and said : ^* I will not 

awake him ; 
Let him sleep on, it is best ; for what is the use 

of more talking ! " 
Then he extinguished the light, and threw him- 
self down on his pallet, 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the brsak 

of the morning, — 
Covered himself wi^ the doak he had worn in 

his campaigns in Flanders, — 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, raady for 

action. 
But with the dawn he arose; in the twilight 

Alden beheld him 
Put on his corselet of steel, and all the rest of 

his armor, 
Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of 

Damascus, 
Take from the comer his musket, and -so stride 

out of the chamber. 
Often the heart of the youth had burned and 

yearned to embrace him. 
Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring 

for nardon ; 
AU the ola friendship came back, with its tender 

and grateful emotions ; 
But his pride overmastered the nobler nature 

witnin him, — 
Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burn- 
ing fire of the insult. 
So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but 

spake not. 
Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, 

and he spake not ! 
Then he arose from his bed, and heard what tht 

Beautiful were his feet o^ the purple tops of the | joine/S^he'tSktt'Sf^door, with Stephen and 



monntaios ; 
Beautiful on the sails of the May Flower riding at 

anchor. 
Battered and blackened and worn by all the 

storms of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flap- 
ping her canvas, 
Bent by so many gales, and patched by the hands 

of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the 

ocean, 
Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward; 

anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon*s roar, and 

the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of 

departure ! 
Ah ! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of 

the people ! 
Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read 

from the Bible, 
Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fer- 
vent entreaty ! 
Then from their honses in haste came forth the 

Pilgrims of Plymouth, * 

Men and women and children, all hurrying down 

to the sea-shore, 
Rager with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the 

May Flower, 
Homeward bound o'er the aea, and leaving them 

here in the desert 

Foremost among them was Alden. All night 
he had lain without slumber, 
Toxningand toMing about in the heat and unrest 

• of his f aver. 
Ha had beheld Miles Standish, who oamo back 
late from the oounoil, 



Richard and Gilbert, 
Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading 

of Scripture, 
And, with the others, in haste went hurrying 

down to the sea- shore, 
Down to the Plymouth Rook, that had been to 

their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown, — ^the comer-stone of a 

nation ! 

There with his boat was the Master, already a 

little impatient 
Lest ha should lose the tide, or the wind might 

shift to the eastward, 
Square-built, heartv, and btrong, with an odor of 

ocean about nim, 
Speaking with thi& one and that, and cramming 

letters and parcels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled 

together 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly 

bewildered. 
Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed 

on the gunwale. 
One still firm on the rock, and talking at times 

with the sailors, 
Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager 

for starting. 
He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to 

his anguish, 
Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than 

keel is or canvas. 
Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that 

would rise and pursue him. 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form 

of Priacilla 
Standing dejected among them, unconaoiouB of 

all that was passing. 
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Fixe<} were ber eyes upon his, as if she divined 

his intention. 
Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, im- 
ploring, and patient, 
nniat with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled 

from its purpose, 
Am from the verge of a crag, where one step 

more is destruction. 
Strange is the heart of man, with its quick, 

mysterious instincts ! 
Strange is the life of man, and &tal or fated are 

moments, 
Whereupon turn, as on hinges, the gates of the 

wall adamantine ! 
*^ Here I remain ! ^* he exclaimed, as he looked at 

the heavens above him, 
Thanking the Lord whose breatb had scattered 

the mist and the madness, 
Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was stagger- 
ing headlong. 
"Tonder snow-white cloud, that floats in the 

ether above me, 
Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning 

over the ocean. 
There is another hand, that is not so spectral and 

ghost-like, 
Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mine 

tor protection. 
Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the 

ether ! 
Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt 

me ; I heed not 
Either your warning or menace, or any omen of 

evil ! 
There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so 

wholesome, 
Aa is the air she breathes, and the boU that is 

pressed by her footsteps. 
Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible 

presence 
Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting 

her weakness ; 
Yes ! as my foot was the first that stepped on 

this rock at the landing, 
So, with the blessiuK of God, shall it be the lasl 

at the leaving! *' 

• 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified 
air and important. 

Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind 
and the weather. 

Walked about on the sands, and the people 
crowded around him 

Saying a few lant words, and enforcing his care- 
ful remembrance. 

Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were 
granping a tiller. 

Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off 
to his vessel. 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and 
flurry, 

Glad to be gone from a land of sand and sick- 
ness aud sorrow. 

Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing 
but Gospel ! 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last fare- 
well of the Pilgrims. 

O strong hearts and true I not one went back in 
the May Flower I 

No, not one looked back, who had set hia hand to 
this ploughing ! 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs 

of the sailors 
Heaving the windlass roimd, and hoisting the 

ponderous anchor. 
Then the yards were braced, and all sails tet to 

the west-wind. 
Blowing steady and strong ; and the May Flower 

sailed from the harbor, 



Rounded the point of the Gurnet, and leavinff 

far to the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and tks Field of the 

First Encounter, 
Took the wind on her quarter, and ]&tood for the 

open Atlantic, 
Borne on the send of the sea, and the swelling 

hearts of the Pilgrims. 

Long in silence they watched the receding sail 

of the vessel. 
Much endeared to them all, as something living 

and human : 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a 

vision prophetic. 
Baring his hoary head, the excellei^t Elder of 

Plymouth 
Said, ''Let us pray!** and they prayed, and 

thanked the Lord and took courage. 
Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the 

rocks, and above them - 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of 

death, and their kindred 
Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in 

the prayer that they uttered. 
Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge of 

the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in 

a graveyard ; 
Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of escaping. 
Lo ! as they turned to depart, they saw the form 

of an Indian, 
Watching them from the hill; but while they 

spake with each other. 
Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, 

*" Look ! " he had vanished. 
So they returned to their homes ; but Alden lin- 
gered a little. 
Musing alone on the shore, and watching the 

wash of the billows 
Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and 

flash of the sunshine. 
Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the 

waters. 



VL 



PRISCILLA. 

Thus for a while he stood, and mused by the 
shore of the ocean, 

Thinking of many things, and most of all of 
Priscilla ; 

And as if thought had the power to draw to 
itself, like the loadstone. 

Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its 
nature, 

Lo ! as he turned to depart, Priscilla waa stand- 
ing beside him. 

** Are you so much offended, you will not speak 

to me ? ** said she. 
^' Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, when 

you were pleading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impuls- 

ive and wayward. 
Pleaded your own, and spake out, forgetful per- 
haps of decorum ? 
Certainly you can forgive me for speaking so 

frankly, for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now I can 

never unsay it ; 
For there are moments in Ufe, when the heart ia 

so full of emotion. 
That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths 

like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and ita 

secret, ' 

Spilt on the ground like water, can never bt 

gathered together. 
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Testeiday I wm shooked, when I heard yon 

Bpeak of Miles Standish, 
Pteking his Tirtues, transforming his rery de- 
fects into virtaeSy 
Praiaing his ooaiage and strength, and even his 

fighting in Fiande^, 
As if by fighting alone you oonld win the heart 

of a woman, v 

Qaite overlooking yomrself and ihe rest, in exalt- 
ing yoor hero. 
Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible imT 

pulse. 
You wiH forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the 

friendship between as. 
Which is too tme and too saored to be so easily 

broken ! " 
O^herenpon answered John Alden, the scholar, the 

friend of Miles Standish : 
**" I was not angry with you, with myself alone I 

wasangrv, 
Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in 

my keeping.** 
**No!" interrapted the maiden, with answer 

prompt Slid decisive ; 
*^ No ; vou were angry with me, for speaking so 

frankly and freely. 
It was wrong, I aclmowledge ; for it is the fate of 

a woman 
liong to be patient and silent, to wait Lke a 

ghost that is speechless. 
Till some questioning voice djsaolves the spell of 

its silence. 
Senoe is the inner life of so many suffering 

women 
Snnless and silent and deep, like subterranean 

rivers 
Ronning through caverns of darkness, unheard, 

unseen, and unfruitful, 
jQhafing their channels of stone, with endless and 

profitless murmurs.** 
Thereupon answered John Alden, the young 

man, the lover of women : 
*^* Heaven forbid it, Priscilla ; and truly they 

seem to me always 
JC ore like the beautiful rivers that watered the 

garden of Eden, 
More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of 

Havilah flowing. 
Filling the land with delight, and memories 

sweet of the garden ! ** 
** Ah, bv these woros, I can see,** again interrupted 

the maiden, 
*' How very little you prize me, or care for what 

I am saying. 
When from the depths of my heart, in pain and 

with secret misgiving, 
Frmnkly I speak to you, asking for sympathy 

only and kindness. 
Straightway you take up my words, that are 

plain and direct and in earnest, 
Tom them away from their meaning, and answer 

with flattering phrases. 
This is not right, is not just, is not true to the 

best that is in you ; 
For I know and este«n you, and feel that your 

nature is noble. 
Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal 

leveL 
Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it 

perhaps the more keenly 
If you say aught that implies I am only as one 

among man3r^ 
If you make use of those common and compli- 
mentary phrases 
Most men think so fine, in dealing and speaking 

with women, 
Bui which women reject aa insipid, if not as in- 
sulting.** 

Mate and amazed was Alden ; and listened and 
looked at PrisoUla, 
11 



Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more 

divine in her beauty. 
He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the 

caose of another, 
Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking 

in vain for an answer. 
So the maiden went on, and little divined or im- 
agined 
What was at work in his heart, that made him so 

awkward and speechless. 
*^ Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what 

we think, and In all things 
Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and the sacred 

professions of friendship. 
It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to de 

clare it: 
I have liked to be ^ith you, to see you, to spe^ 

with you always. 
So I was hurt at your words, and a little afironted 

to hear you 
Urge me to marry your friend, though he were 

the Captain M Jes Standish, 
For I must tell ^rou the truth : much more to me 

is your fnendship 
Than all the love he could give, were he twice the 

hero you think him.* 
Then she extended her hand, and Alden, who 

eagerly grasped it. 
Felt all tiie wounds in his heart, that were aching 

and bleeding so sorely. 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, 

with a voice full of feeling : 
^^Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all who 

offer you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest 

and dearest I *' 

Casting a farewell look at the glioimering sail 

of the May Flower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the 

horizon, 
Homeward together they walked, with a strange, 

indefinite feeling. 
That aJl the rest had departed and left them alone 

in the desert. ^ 

But, 88 they went throagh the fields in the bless* 

ing and smile of the sunshine. 
Lighter grew their hearts, and pVisoiQa said very 

archly: 
** Now that our terrible Captain has gone in pur^ 

suit of the Iftdians, ^ 

Where he is happier far than he would be com- 
manding a household, 
Tou may spetdc boldly, and tell me of all that 

happened between ^ou. 
When you returned last night, and said how un- 
grateful you foDud me.** 
Thereupon answered John Alden, and told her 

the whole of the story, — 
Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath 

of Miles Standish. 
Whereat the maiden smiled, and said between 

laughing and earnest, 
^*He is a little chimney, and heated hot in 

moment ! ** 
But aa he gently rebuked her, and told her hov 

he had sufiered, — 
How he had even determined to sail that day in 

the May Flower, 
And had remained for her sake, on hearing the 

dangers that threatened, — 
All her manner was changed, and she said with a 

faltering accent, 
*' Trulv I thank you for this : how good you have 

been to me always ! " 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusa- 
lem journeys. 
Taking three steps in advance, and one reluo- 
tantly backward, 
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Urged by importunate seal, and withheld by 

pangs of contrition ; 
Slowly bat steadily onward, receding yet ever 

advancing, 
Jonrneyed this Puritan youth to the Holy ttuid 

of his longings, 
Urgod by the fervor of love, and withheld by xe- 

moruf ul nusgiviDgi* 



vn. 

THE MAItCH or lOLES BTAimiSB. 

Mbanwhile the stalwart Miles Standisb was 

marching steadily northward. 
Winding through forest and swamp, and aloQg 

tbe trend of the sea-shoreL 
All day long, with hardly a hall, the fire ol his 

anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the sulphnroos 

odor of powder 
Seeming more sweet to his nostanls than all the 

scents of the forest 
Silent and moody he went^ and muoh he revolved 

his disoomf ort ; 
He who was used to aaooesa, and to easy victories 

always, 
Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to scom 

by a maiden, 
Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend 

whmn most he had trusted ! 
Ah ! *t was too much to be borne, and he fretted 

and chafed in his armor I 

^*I alone am to blame,** he muttered, **for 

mine was the folly. 
What haa a rough old soldier, grown grim and 

gray in the harness, 
Used to the camp and its ways, to do with the 

wooing of maidens ? 
T was but a dxeam,~let it pass,— ^let it vanish 

like Bo many others ! 
What I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and 

is wottnless ; 
Out of my heart will I pludk it, and throw it 

away, and henoeforward 
Be bnt a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of 

dangers ! '* 
Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry defeat 

and discomfort, 
While he was marching by day or lying at night 

in the forest, 
liodking up at the trees, and the oonsteUatioos 

beyond them. 



After a three days* march be came to an Indian 
encampment 

Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the 
sea and the rorest ; 

Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, 
horrid with war-paint, 

Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking to- 
gether ; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden ap- 
proach of the white men, 

Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre 
and musket, 

Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from 
amoDff them advancing. 

Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs 
as a present ; 

Friend Rhip was in their looks, but in their hearts 
there was hatred. 

Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers 
gigantic in stature, 

Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, king 
of Bashan; 

One was Pecksuot named, and the other was 
called Wattawamat. 



Bound their neeks were suspended their 

in scabbards of wampum, 
Two-edgod, trenchant knives, with points fta 

stiarp as a needle. 
Other arms had they none, for they were cunning 

and cisity. 
** Welcome, English!** they said,-~ihese woada 

tiiey had leamed from the traders 
Touching at times on the ooast, to barter and 

ohafier for peltries. 
Then in their native tongue they began to parle j 

with Standish, 
Thxouffh his guide and interpreter, Hobomok; 

mend to the white man. 
Bagging for blankets and knives, but mostly fox 

muskets and powder. 
Kept bjr the white man, they said, oonoealed, 

with the plague, in his cellars. 
Beady to be let loose, and destrojr his brother tho 

red man! 
But when Standish refused, and said he would 

give them the Bible, 
Suddenly ohanging their ione» they began to 

boast and to oluster. 
Then Wattawamat advanoed with a stride in 

front of the other. 
And, with a lofty demeanor, thus Tauntingly 

smke to the Captain : 
** Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of 

the Captain, 
Angry IS he m his heart; but the heart of the 

brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight. He waa not bom of a 

woman. 
But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tree 

riven by lightning, 
Forth he sprang at a bwind, with all his we^ionA 

about Mm, 
Shouting, 'Who is there here to fight with th« 

brave Wattawamat ? * ** 
Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whetUng the 

blade on his left hand, 
Held it aloft and displayed a woman*s face on the 

handle, 
Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinie- 

ter meaning : 
'' I have another at home, with the &ce of a maa 

on the handle * 
By and by thev shall marry ; and there will be 

plenty of children I ** 

Then stood Pecksuot forth, self -vaunting, in« 

suiting Miles Standish : 
While with his fingers he patted the knife that 

hung at his lM>som, 
Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it 

back, as he muttered, 
''By and bvit shall see; it shall eat; ah, ha! 

but shall speak not I 
This is the mighty Captain the white men have 

sent to destrov us ! 
He is a little man ; let him go and work with the 

women ! ** 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the &ces and 

figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in 

&B forest, 
Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on 

their bow-strings. 
Drawine about him still closer and closer the net 

of their ambush. 
But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and 

treated them smoothly; 
So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the 

days of the fathers. 
But when he heard their defianoe, the boast, the 

taunt, and the insult, 
All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hu|^ and of 

Thurston de Standish, 
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Ballad and btat in hi* heut, mad amllad in ite 

Toiiia of Ilia templei^ 
Baadlong lie l«««d on the bnutn-, and, matab- 

iu^ bia knifa from ila Kiabbwd, 
nnncwl It into bia hout, uid, raaling bkokmid, 

Fdl with hia fuM to tlM akr, and K fisDdliks fiene- 

Stnigfat thare aroae fmu the foreat tlia ftwfnl 

•oniul of tbe wu-irhoap, 
.And, tlks k floiiT of aaow on tbe whlatUng wtod 

at Deoember, 
Swift and aodden and keen oama a flight of 

feathetj anowa. 
^un eune > olood of amoke, and oat of tbe 

oloud came the lightning. 
Oat of the lightning thnnder ; and death iiiiamii 

ran betoce it. 
Fri^tened the langea fled foi ahaltn in awainp 

and in thiokot. 
Hotly ponaed and beaet ; but their aaahem, the 

brkve Wattawvut,, 



b»] a ballet 



:airift 



FMaed thiDoah Mi brain, and he fell with both 

haoda dotohing the neouwaid, 
&*eniing in death to hold oack from hii fioa the 



Tbem en the flowen of the meadow the war- 

rioTi lay, and abore them, 
Bilent, irith folded arnia, itood Hobomok, friend 

of the white man. 
Smilinir at length he eidatroed to the italwart 

Captain of Pljmonth : 
"PeckiaaC bragged rary land, of liia MKinge, hii 

atiength, and hit (tatore.— 
Hooked the great Captain, and called him  lit- 



[genoigh hi 



When 

And a* a trophy of war the head of the brave 

WatlawaoMt 
Soowled from the toof of the foit, which at oooa 

waa a ohnroh and a fortreaa. 
All who beheld it rejoioed, and ptaiied the Lord, 

and took oooraAe, 
Only PriaoiUa averted her faoe from this qwotce of 

Thankiiia God in hei heart that ihe had not ma»- 

ri^ Hilea Standiah ; 
Bhrinking, fearing ainioat, laat, ooniing hame 

from bia battlea, 
He dunld lay claim to hei hand, aa the piiie and 

tvrmi ot bit tbIoc. 



Came irith kindred and frioida, wiflk eattla and 

oom for the Filcrimi. 
All in tlie Tillage wai peaoe ; the men wmeinlent 

□n their labors, 
Boay with bowing and building, with garden-plot 

and with meitatcad, 
Boay with brewing ^e glebe, and mowing Uie 

pan in the mBadowt, 
Bearoiiing the aoa for iti fiah, and hunting the 

deer id the f areat. 



Buv wilh bnaUag tb* | 



id mowiug tin goat in Uit m 
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THE COUBTSHIP OP IQLES STANDISH. 



All in the village was peace ; b«t at times the 

rumor of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm, and the apprehenaion 

of danger. 
Bravely the stalwart Standiah was soooring the 

land with his forces. 
Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien 

armies, 
Till his name bad become a sound of fear to the 

nations. 
Anger was still in his heart, but at times the re- 
morse and contrition 
Which in all noble natures soooeed the passionate 

outbreak. 
Came like a rising tide, that encounters the rush 

of a river. 
Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter 

and brackish. 

Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new 

habitation. 
Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the 

firs of the forest. 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof was 

covered with rushes ; 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes 

were of paper, 
Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain 

were excluded. 
There too he dug a well, and around it planted an 

orchard : ** 

Still may be seen to this day some trace of the 

well and the orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and 

secure from annoyance, 
Raghorn, the snow-white bull, that had fallen to 

Alden*8 allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate in the 

night-time 
Over the pastures he cropped, made fragrant by 

sweet pennyroyaL 

Oft when his labor was finished, with eager 

feet would the dreamer 
Follow the pathway that ran through the woods 

to the house of Pnscilla, 
Led by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions 

of fancy. 
Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the sem- 
blance of friendship. 
Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the 

walls of his dwelling ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the 

soil of his garden ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he read in h's 

Bible on Sunday 
Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described 

in the Proverbs, — 
How the heart of her husband doth safely trust 

in her always. 
How all the days of her life she will do him good, 

and not evil. 
How she seeketh the wool and the flax and work- 

eth with gladness. 
How she laveth her hand to the spindle and hold- 

eth the distaff, 
How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or 

her household. 
Knowing her household are clothed with the scar- 
let cloth of her weaving I 

So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the 

Autumn, 
Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her 

dexterous fingers, 
As if the thread she was spinning were that of 

his life and his fortune. 
After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the 

sound of the spindle. 
•* Truly, Prscilla," he said, **when I see you 

spinning and spinning. 



Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful 
of others. 

Suddenly yon are transformed, are visibly 
changed in a moment ; 

Yon are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beau- 
tiful Spinner." 

Here the bght foot on the treadle grew swifter 
and swifter ; the spindle 

Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 
short in her fingers ; 

While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the 
mischiei, continued : 

** Ton are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the 
queen of Helvetia; 

She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of 
Southampton, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o^er valley and 
meadow and mountain. 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff 
fixed to her saddle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her najne 
passed into a proverb. 

So shall it be with your own, when the spinning- 
wheel shall no lonser 

Hum in the house of the fanner, and fill its cham- 
bers with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it 
was in their childhood, 

Praising the good old times, and the days of 
Priscilla the spinner ! " 

Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puri- 
tan maiden. 

Pleased vath the praise of her thrift from him 
whose praise was the sweetest, 

Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of 
her spinning, 

Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattcnng 
phrases of Alden : 

*^Come, you must not be idle ; if I am a patteis 
for housewives, 

Show yourself equally worthy of being the model 
of husbana& 

Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it^ 
ready f(n: knitting ; 

Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions 
have changed and the manners, 

Fathers may taUc to their sons of the good old 
times of John Alden ! ** 

Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his 
lumds she adjusted. 

He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms ex- 
tended before him, 

She standing graceful, erect, and winding the 
thread from his fineers, 

Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of 
holding. 

Sometimes touching bis hands, as she disentan- 
gled expertly 

Twist or knot in the yam, unawares — for how 
could she help it ? " — 

Sending electrical thrills through every nerve iu 
his body. 

Lo ! in the midst of this scene, 4 breathless 

messenger entered, 
Bringing in hurrv and heat the terrible news 

from the villi^e. 
Tes ; Miles Staudish was dead ! — an Indian had 

brought them the tidings, — . 
Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the &ont 

of the battle. 
Into an ambush beguiled, out off with the whole 

of his forces ; 
All the town would be burned, and all the people 

be murdered ! 
Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the 

hearts of the hearers. 
Silent and statue-like stood Priscilla, her face 

looking backward 
Still at the face of the speaker, her arms uplifted 

in horror ; 
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But John Alden, upBtarimg, m if the barb of the 

arrow 
Piercing the heart of his friend had Btmck Mb 

own, and had sundered 
Onoe and forever the bonds that held him bound 

as a oaptive, 
Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight 

of his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, nnoonsoions of 

what he was doing, 
Claspel, almost with a groan, the motionless form 

of Priacilla, 
Pressing her close to his heart, as forever his own, 

and exclaiming : 
** Those whom the £ord hath united, let no man 

put them asunder 1 '' 

Eren as rivulets twain, from distant and sepa- 
rate sources, 
Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the 

rocks, and pursuing 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer 

and nearer, 
Bush together at last, at their trjsting-plaoe in 

the forest ; 
Bo these lives that had run thus far in separate 

channels, 
Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and 

flowing asunder, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 

nearer. 
Boshed together at last, and one was lost in the 

other. 



IX. 

THB WEDDINO-DAT. 

FOBTB from the curtain of clouds, from the tent 
of purple and scailet^ 

Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in his gar- 
ments resplendent. 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his 
forehead, 

Bonnd the hem of his robe the golden bells and 
pomegranates. 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor 
beneath him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his 
feet was a laver ! 

This was the wedding mom of PrisciUa the 

Puritan maiden. 
Friends were assembled together ; the Elder and 

Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their pzesenoe, and stood 

like the L&w and the OospeL 
One with the sanction of earth and one with the 

blessing of heaven. 
Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of 

Ruth and of Boaz. 
Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the 

words of betrothal, 
Taking each other for husband and wife in the 

Magistrate's presence. 
After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom 

of Holland. 
Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Elder 

of Plymouth 
Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were 

founded that day in affection. 
Speaking of life and of death, and imploring 

Divine benedictions. 

Lol when the service was ended, a form ap- 
peared on the threshold, 

dad in armor of steel, a sombre and sorrowful 
figure! 

Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the i Tonohed with autumnal tints, bat lonely and sad 
strange appsxition ? I in the sunshine, 



Why does the bridei turn pale, and hide her &oe 
on his shoulder ? 

Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral illu- 
sion? 

Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to for- 
bid the betrothiU? 

Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, 
nnwelcomed ; 

Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times 
an expression 

Softening the gloom and rerealing the warm heart 
hidden beneath them, 

As when across the sky the driving rack of the 
rain-cloud 

Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by 
its brightness. 

Onoe it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, 
but was sUent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting in- 
tention. 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer 
and the last benediction. 

Into the room it strode, and the people |;>eheld 
with amazement 

Bodily there in his armor Miles Standish, the 
Captain of Plymouth ! 

Grasping the bridegroom's hand, he said with 
emotion, '^Forgive me I 

I have been angry and hurt, — ^too long have I 
cherished the feeling ; 

I have been crtiel and hard, but now, thank God t 
it is ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the 
veins of Hugh Standish, 

Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning 
for error. 

Never so much as now was Miles Standish the 
friend of John Alden." 

Thereupon answered the bridegroom : ** Let all 
be forgotten between us, — 

AH save the desr, old friendship, and that shall 
grow older and dearer ! " 

Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted 
Prise Ula, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned 
sentry in England, 

Something of camp and of court, of town and of 
country, commingled. 

Wishing her Joy of her wedding, and loudly laud- 
ing her husband. 

Then he said with a smile : ** I should have re- 
membered the adage, — 

If you would be well served, yon must serve your- 
self ; and moreover. 

No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season 
of Chrutmas I '* 

Great was the people's amazement, and greater 
vet their rejoicing. 

Thus to behold once more the sunburnt face of 
their Captain, 

Whom they had mourned as dead; and they 
gathered and crowded about him. 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride 
and of bridegroom, 

Qaestionin|^, answering, laughing, and each inter- 
rupting the other. 

Till the good Captain declared, being quite over- 
powered and bewildered, 

He had rather by far break into an Indian en- 
campment. 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had 
not been invited. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood 
with the bride at the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and 
beautiful morning. 
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Lay extended before them the Uad of toil and 

privation ; 
There were the gravea of the dead, and the banen 

waste ot the aea-Bhore, 
There the fJMniliar fields, the grovee of pinei and 

the meadows ; 
Bat to their eyes transfignred, it seemed as the 

Garden of Eden, 
Filled Nrith the presenoe of God, whose voloe was 

the sound of the ocean. 



Soon was their vision distnrbed by the noise 

and stir of departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impa- 
tient of Jouger delaying. 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work that 

was left uncompleted. 
Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations 

of wondor, 
Alden the thooghtf uL the careful, so hi^ypy, so 

proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the 

hand of its master, 
licd by a cord that was ued to an iron ring in its 

noatrils, 
Covered with crimson doth, and a cushion placed 

for a saddle. 
She should not walk, he said, through the dust 

and heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along 

like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the 

others, 
Plaoing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the 

hand of her huaband, 



Gayly, with joyous laugh, FriadUa mounted her 
])alfrey. 

^^ Nothing is wanting now,** he said with a smile, 
** but the distaff; 

Then you would be in truth my queen, my beauti- 
ful Bertha ! *' 

Onward the bridal processioB now moved to 

their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and frienda conversing^ 

together. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed 

the ford in the forest. 
Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream 

of love through its bosom. 
Tremulous, floating in air, o'er the depths of the 

azure abysses. 
Down through the golden leaves the sun was 

pouring his splendors, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches 

above them suspendao. 
Mingled their odorous breaUi with the balm of 

the pine and the fir-tree. 
Wild and sweet as the dusters that grew in the 

valley of Eshcoi 
Like a picture it seemed of the piimitive, pastoral 

•ge«, 
Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling 

Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, snd simple and beautifol 

always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless anccea- 

sion of lovers.*' 
So through the Plymouth woods passed onward 

the bridal procession. 
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. . come i gra van cantando lor lal, 
Faceodo in aer dl ti longa riga. 



PROMETHEUS, 

OR THE FOETUS FORETHOUGHT. 

Of Prometheus, how undaunted 
On Olympus^ shining bastions 
His audacious foot he planted. 
Myths are told and songs are chanted, 
Full of promptings and suggescions. 

Beautiful is the tradition 

Of that flight throug^h heavenly portals, 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the trausmissita 

Of the fire of the Inunortals I 

First the deed of noble daring. 

Bom of heavenward aspiration, 
Then the fire with mortals sharing. 
Then the vulture, — the despairing 
Cry of pain on crags CSaucasian. 

All is but a symbol painted 
. Of the Poet, Prophet, Seer ; 
Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 
Making nations nobler, freer. 

In their feverish exultations. 

In their triumph and their yearning, 
In their passionate pulsations, 
In their words among the nations. 
The Promethean fire is burning 



Shall it, then, be nnavaiHog. 

All this toil for human culture ? 
Through the cloud-rack, dark and trailing 
Must they see above them sailing 

0*er lize*s barren crags the vulture ? 

Such a fate as this was Dante*s, 

By defeat and exile maddened ; 
Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature*s priests and Corybantes, 

By affliction touched and saddened. 

But the glories so transcendent 

That around their memories cluster, 
And, on all their steps attendant, 
Make their darkenea lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inward lustre ! f 

AH the melodies mysterious, 

Through the dreary darkness chanted ; 
Thoughts in attitudes imperious. 
Voices soft, and deep, ana serious, 

Words that whispered, songs that haunted I 

All the soul in rapt suspension. 

All the Quivering, palpitating 
Chords of life in utmost tension. 
With the fervor of invention. 

With the rapture of creating I 
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Ah, Ptonietheai ! heayen-coaling ! 

In such hovn of exultaiioA 
Even the fiunteii heatt, trnqiudling', 
M^ht behold the Tnltnre uiling 

Ronnd the oloadjr cnga Cauoasiaa I 

Though to all there is not giyen 

Strength for suoh sablime endeftTor, 
Taae to loale the walls of heaven, 
And to leaven with fiery leaven 
All the hearts of men forever ; 

Tet all bardii, whose hearts nnbHghted 

Honor and believe the presage, 
Hold idoft their torches IlghtM, 
Gleaming throagh the realms benighted. 
As they onwud bear the menage ! 



THE LADDER OP ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Saint AvGVvnm ! well hast thon said, 

riliat of oar vices we oan frame 
A ladder, if we will bat tread 

Beneath oar feet each deed of shame t 

All common things, each day*s events, 
That with the hoar begin and end, 

Onr pleasures and oar disoontents, 
Are roonda by which we may ascend. 

The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another's virtues leas ; 

The revel of the ruddy wine. 
And all oocaaions ox excess ; 

The longing for ignoble things ; 

The strife for triumph more than truth ; 
The hu>den2ng of the heart, that brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of youth ; 

All thoughts of ill ; aU evU deeds, 
That lutve their root in thoughts of ill ; 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ; — 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more. 

The cloudy summits of onr time. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 

That wedge-like cleave the desert aira, 

When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear • 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sadden flight. 

But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 

We may discern — unseen before — 
A path to higher destinies. 



Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attafai. 



THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

IM Mather's Magnalia Ohriati, 

Of the old oolanial time. 
May be found in prose the legend 

That is here set down in rhyme. 

A shin sailed from New Haven, 

Ana the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her sails at parting. 

Were heavy with good men's prayeca. 

'' O Lord I if it be thy pleasure *'— 

Thus prayed the ola divine— 
** To bury our friends in the oceasL 

Take them, for they am thine I 

But Master Lamberton mattered. 

And under his breath said he, 
" This ship is so oraak and walty 

I fear our grave she will be ! " 

And the ships that oame Ikom England, 
When the winter months were gone, 

Brought no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Jjamberton. 

This put the people to praying 
That the liOra would let them hear 

What in his greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayers wero answered : — 

It was in the montn of June, 
An hour before the sunset 

Of a windy afternoon, 



When, steadily steering landward, 

A ship was seen below. 
And they knew it was Lamberton, 

Who sailed so k>ng aga 



On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Rwht against the wind thkt blew, 

Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell her straining topmaats. 
Hanging tangled in the shronds, 

And her sails were loosened and lifted. 
And blown away like clouds. 

And the masts, with all their rigging. 

Fell slowly, one by one. 
And the hnik dilated and vanished. 

As a sea>mist in the sun I 

And the people who saw this marvel 

Each said unto his friend. 
That this was the mould of their vessel, 

And thus her tragio end. 

And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer. 

That, to qniet theur troubled spirit!. 
He had sent this Ship of Air. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

A MIST was drivmg down the BiitiBh Channel, 

The day was just b^iin, 
And through the Mrindow-panes, on floor and 
panel, 

Streamed the red aatamn sun. 

It glanoed on flowing flag and rippling pennon. 

And the white aails of ships ;' 
And, from the frowning rampart, the black can- 
non 

Hailed it with -feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, HaatlDgs, Hithe, and 
Dover • 

Were all alert that day, 
To see the French vrar-Bteamers speeding over, 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sallen and silent, and like ooochant lions, 
TheiroannoQ, through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defi* 
ance. 
The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from . their 
stajdons 

On every citadel ; 
Each answering each, with morning salutations. 

That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 

Replied the distant forts. 
As if to summon from his sleepthe Wiunlen 

And Lord of the Cinque jPorts. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of aouze. 

No drum-beat from the wall, 
No morning gun from the black fortes embra- 
sure, 

Awaken with its call I 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 

The long line of the coast, 
Shall the gaunt figure of th^ old Field Marshal 

Be seen upon his post ! 

For in the nieht, unseen, a single warrior. 

In sombre harness mailed. 
Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 

The rampart wall had scaled. 

Re passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 

The dark and silent room. 
And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar : 
Ah ! what a blow ! that made aU England trem- 
ble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o^er head ; 

Nothing in Nature^ s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 



We meet them at the doorway, on the staii, 
Along the passages. they come and go, 

Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 

There are more guests at table, than the hosts 
'. Invited ; the illuminated hall 
Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
! As silent iu the pictures on the wall 
I 

iThe stranger at my fireside cannot see 
I The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 
;He but perceives what is ; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 

We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
I Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still thieir old estates. 

The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors 
dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal ur. 

Our little lives are kept in equipoise 

By opposite attractions and desires ; 
The stru^le of the instinct that enjoys, 
' And the more noble instinct that aspires. 

These perturbations, this perpetual jar 

Of earthly wants and aspirations high. 
Come from the influence oz an unseen star, 
, An undiscovered planet in our sky. 

And as the moon from some dark fpite of clond 
Throws o^er the sea a floating bridge of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 
Into the realm of mystery and night, — 

So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 

0*er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 



HAUNTED HOUSES. 

All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide. 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 



IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRIDGE 

In the village churclryard she lies, 
pnst is in her beautinil eyes. 

No more she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs ; 
At her feet and at her head 
liies a slave to attoid the dead. 

But their dust is white as hers. 

Was she a lady of high degree. 
So much in love with the vanity 

And foolish pomp of this world of ours ? 
Or was it Christian charity. 
And lowliness and humility, 

The richest and rarest of all dowers ? 

Who shall tell us ? No one speaks ; 
No color shoots into those cheeks. 

Either of anger or of pride. 
At the rude question we nave asked ; 
Nor will the mystery be, unmasked 

By those who are sleeping at her side. 

Hereafter ? — And do you think to look 
On the terrible psjgfes of that Book 

To find her f aihngs, faults, and errors ? 
Ah, you will then have other cares. 
In your own shortoomings and despairs, 

In your own secret sins and terrors 1 
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THE EMPEROR'S BIRD*S-NEST. 

O^CE the Emperor Charles of Spain, 
With his swarthy, grave commandezs, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mud and rain, 
Some old frontier town of FlanderL 

dp and down the dreary camp, 
In great boots of Spanish leather, 

Stridixig with a measured tramp, 

These Hidalgos, dull and damp, 
Caraed the Frenchmen, oorsed the weather. 

Thas as to and fro they went. 
Over upland and through hollow, 

Giving their impatience vent. 

Perched upon the Emperor^s tent. 
In hex nest, they spied a swallow. 

Tes, it was a swallow^s nest. 

Built, of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or dragoon^s crest. 
Found on hedge-rows east and weift, 
After skizmish of the forces. 

Then an old Hida1|^ said. 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 
** Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor^s tent a shed. 
And the Emperor but a Macho ! " 

Hearine his imperial name 
Coupled with those words of malice, 

Half in anger, half in shame. 

Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly irom his canvas palace. 

" Let no hand the bird molest," 
Said he solemnly, *^ nor hurt her ! *' 

Adding then, by way of jest 

'^ Golondrina is my guest, 
'T is the wife of some deserter 1 " 

Swift 80 bowstring speeds a shaft, 
Tfairough the camp was spread the rumor, 

And the soldiers, as they quaffed 

Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the Emperor* s pleasant humor. 

So imhanned and unafraid 

Sat the swallow still and brooded, 
Till the constant cannonade 
Through the walls a breach had made 
And the si^e was thus concluded. 

Then the army, elsewhere bentj 
Struck its tents as if disbandmg, 

Only not the Ehnperor's tent, 

For be ordered, ere he went, 
Very curtly, ** Leave it standing I ** 

So it stood there all alone, 
Looselv flapping, torn and tattered. 

Till the brood was fledged and flown, 

Singing o*^ those walls of stone 
Which the cannon-shot had shattezed. 



THE TWO ANGELS. 

Two anffels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o*er our village as the morning broke ; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with plnmes of 
naoke. 



Their attitude and aspect were the same. 
Alike their features and their robes ox white ; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with 
flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 



I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt 
pressed. 
^^Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betiay 

The place where thy beloved are at rest ! " 



op- 



And ho who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door b^^n to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in weUs 
The waters sink before an earthquake's 
shock. 

I recogiuzed the nameless agony. 

The terror and the tremor ana the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, 

And now returned with threefold strength 
again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly guest. 
And listened, for I thought I heard God*B 
voice; 

And, knowing whatsoe'er he sent was best, 
Dared' neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile, that filled the honse with 
light, 

*^My errand is not Death, but Life " he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of signt, 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 

*T was at thy door, O friend I and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath. 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had A sound like Death. 

Then fell upon the honse a sudden gloom^ 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened 
room. 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

AU is of Grod ! If he but wave his hand. 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud. 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land. 
Lo ! he looks back from the departing cloud. 

Angels of Life and Death alike are his ; 

Without his leave they pass no threshold o'er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 

Against hia messengers to shut the door ? 



DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 

In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy's paper kite. 

In broad daylight, yesterday, 
I read a Poet's mystic lay ; 
And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 

But At length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away. 
And the night, serene ana still. 
Fell on village, vale, and bilL 



1 
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Then the moon, in all her pride, 
Like » spirit glorified, 
Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light 

And the Poet*s aonff again 
Passed like music through my brain ; 
Niffht interpreted to me 
All its grace and mystery. 



THE JEWISH CEBiETERT AT 
NEWPORT. 

How strange it seems I These Hebrews in their 
graves. 

Close b:^ the street of this fair seaport town, 
Silent beside the never-silent waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and down ! 

Hie trees are white with dust, that o*er their 
sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind^s 
breath. 
While underneath these leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 

And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown. 
That pave with level flags their burial place. 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain*s base. 

The very names recorded here are strange. 
Of foreign accent, and of different dunes ; 

Alvares and Rivera interchanse 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 

*' Blessed be God I for he created Death ! ** 
The mourner said, **and Death is rest and 
peace ; " 

Then added, in the certainty of faith, 
*^ And giveth Life that nevermore shall cease." 

Closed are the portals of their Synagosnie, 
No Psalms of David now the silence break, 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogae 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 

Gone are the living, but the dead remain. 
And not neglected ; for a hand unseen, 

Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance 
green. 

How came they here ? What burst of Christian 
hate. 

What persecution, merciless and blind. 
Drove o>r the sea — that desert desolate-- 

These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind ? 

Thev lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire ; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its tliirat with marah of their tears. 

Anathema maranatha ! was the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to 
street ; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecal 
Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Chris- 
tian feet 



Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world whereV 
they went ; 

Trampled and beaten were they as the sand. 
Ana yet unshaken as the oontinwt 

For in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time. 

And thus forever with reverted look 
The mystic volume of the world they read. 

Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book, 
Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 

But ah I what onoe has been shall be no more ! 

The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore. 

And the dead nations never rise again. 



OLIVER BASSELIN. 

In the Valley of the Vire 

Still is seen an ancient mill. 
With its gables quaint and queer, 
\ And beneaUi tne windoW-sill, 

On the stone, 

These words alone : 
'« OUver Basselin Uved here.** 

Far above it, on the steep. 

Ruined stands the old Ch&tean ; 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 
Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies. 
Stare at the valley green and deep. 

Once a convent, old and brown. 

Looked, but ah ! it looks no more. 
From the neighborins hillside down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone, 
To the water*s dash and din. 
Careless, humble, and unknown, 
Sang the poet Basselin 
songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own. 

Never feeling of unrest 

Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed ; 
Only made to be his nest, 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 
No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered m his breast 

True, his songs were not divine; 

Were not songs of that hi^h art, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 
Find an answer in each heart ; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

From the alehouse and the inn. 
Opening on the narrow street, 
Came the loud, convivial din. 
Singing and ai)plau8e of feet, 
The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin. 
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In the castle, cased in steel, 
^ICnights, who fought at Aginoonrt, 
^¥atched and waited, spur on heel ; 
Bat the poet sang for spoxt 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 
Songs that lowlier hearts oonld f eeL 

In the convent, dad in graj, 

Sat the monks in londy cellis 
Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells ; 
But his zyhmea^ 
Found other chimes. 
Nearer to the earth than tney. 

Gone are ^11 the barons bold, 

Grone are all the knights and squires, 
Gone the abbot stem and cold, 
And the brotherhood of friars ; 
Not a name 
Remains to fame. 
From those mouldering days of old ! 

Bat the poeVs memory here 

Of the landscape makes a part ; 
Like the river, swift and dear. 
Flows his song through many a hesrt ; 
Haanting still 
That ancient jnill, 
In the YaUey of the Vira 



VICTOR GALBRAITH. 

Under the walls of Monterey 

At daybreak the bugles began to play, 

Victor Galbraith ! 
In the mist of the morning damp and gray, 
These were the words they seemed to say : 

** Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! " 

Forth he came, with a martial tread ; 
Firm was his step, erect his head ; 

Victor Galbraith, 
He who so well the bugle played, 
Coald not mistake the words it said : 

** Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith!'^ 

He looked at the earth, he looked at the sky, 
Ue looked at the files of mnsketry, 

Victor Galbraith ! 
And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 
*^ Takegood aim ; I am ready to die T' 

Tnus challenges death 

Victor Galbraith. ^ 

Twelve fierr tongues flashed straight and red, 
Six leaden balls en their errand sped ; 

Victor Gkilbraith 
Falls to the ground, bat he is not dead ; 
His name was not stamped on those balls of lead, 

And they only scath 

Victor Galbraith. 

Three balls are in his breast and brain, 
But he rises out of the dost again, 

Victor Galbraith ! 
The water he drinks has a bloody stain ; 
** O kill me, and pnt me out of my pain ! *' 

In his sgony prayeth 

Victor Galbraith. 

Forth dart onoa more those tongues of flame, 
And the bngler has died a death of shame, 
Victor Galbraith t 



His soul has gone back to whence it came, 
And no one answers to the name, 

When the Sergeant saith, 

"• Viotor Galbraith ! *' 

Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bngle is heard to play, 

V-ictor Galbraith ! 
Through the oust of the valley damp and gray 
The sentinels hear the sound, and say, 

''That is the wraith 

Of Victor Galbraith I '* 



MT LOST YOUTH. 

Oftbn I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thooght go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 

And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 

I Is hauntinff my memorv still : 

;*' A boy^s will is the wind^s will. 
And the thoughts of yonth are long, long 
thoughts.^ 

I can see the sIuuIowt lines of Its trees. 

And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all mv boyish dreams. 
And tne harden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
*' A boy^s will is the wind's will. 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
thoughts. 



long 



I remember the black wharves and the dips, 

And the sea-tides tossine free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea^ 
And the voice of that wavward song 
Is sinking and saying still : 
*' A boy s will is the wind's will. 



** A boy^ 
And the thoughts of youth 
thoughts.^ 



are long, long 



I remember the bulwarks bv the shore. 

And the fort apon the hUl ; 
The sunrise gun, with its hoUow roir 
The drum-beat repeated o*er and o'ei; 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in m^ memory still : 
" A boy's will is the wind's will. 
And the thonghts of yoath are long, lonr 
thoughts.'* 

I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o er the tide ! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, overlooking the tranqail 
bay. 
Where they in battle died. 

And the soand of that moomful song 
Goes throuffh me with a thrill : 
*' A boy's wifl is the wind's will, 
And the thouffhts of youth are long, long 
thoughts." 

I can see the breezy dome of groves. 

The shadows of Deering's Woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early lores 
Come back with a sabbath soand, as of doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 
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And the Terse of that sweet old song, 
It flatters and mormurs still : 
** A boy*8 will is the wind's will, 
And the thoaghts of youth are long, 
thoughts." 



long 



I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 

Across the school-boy's brain : 
The song and the ullence in the heart. 
That in part are pzopheoies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still : 
" A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoaghts of youth are long, long 
thoaghts ; 

There are things of which I may not speak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart 

weak. 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill : 
** A boy's will is the wind's will. 
And the thdaghts of youth are long, long 
thoughts." 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 

When I visit the dear old town ; 
But the native air is pare and sweet, 
And the trees that o'ershadow each well-known 
street. 
As they balance up and down. 
Are singing the beautiful song. 
Are signing and whispering still : 
** A boy^ wm is the wind's will. 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.^* 

And Deering's Woods are fiesh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes oack to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
1 find mv lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeatins it still : 
** A boy's will is the wind's will. 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts." 



THE ROPEWALK. 

Ik that building, lone and low, 
With its windows alla-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so tiun 

Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 

At the end, an open door ; 
Souares of sunshine on the floor 

Light the long and dusky lane ; 
And the whirring of a wheel. 
Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 

All its spokes are in my brain. 

As the spinnen to the end 
Downward go and reascend. 

Gleam the lon|; threads in the sim; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 

By the busy wheel are spun. 

Two fair maidens in a swing, 
Like white doves upon the wing, 



First before my vision pass : 
Laughing, as their (^ntle hands 
Closely clasp the twisted strands. 

At uieir snadow on tho grass. 

Then a booth of mountebanks. 
With its smell of tan and planka, 

And a firl poised high in air 
On a coro^ in spangled dress, 
With a faded loveliness. 

And a weary look of care. 

Then a homestead among farms. 
And a woman with bare arms 

Drawing water from a well ; 
As the bucket mounts apace, 
With it mounts her own fair face, 

As at some magician's spelL 

Then an old man in a tower, 
Rinflnng loud the noontide hour. 

While the rope coils roond and round 
Like a serpent at his feet, 
And again, in swift retreat. 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

Then within a prison-yard. 
Faces fixed, ana stem, and hard. 

Laughter and indecent mirth ; 
Ah ! it is the gallows-tree ! 
Breath of Christian charity. 

Blow, and sweep it from the earth ! 

Then a school-boy, with his kite 
Gleaming in a sky of light. 

And an eager, upward look ; 
Steeds pursued through lane and field ; 
Fowlers with their snares concealed ; 

And an angler by a brook. 

Ships rejoicing in the breese. 
Wrecks that float o'er unknown seas. 

Anchors dragged through faithless sand; 
Sea-fog drifting overhead. 
And, with lessening line and lead, 

SailoiB feeling for the land 

All these soenes do I behold. 
These, and many left untold, 

In tnat building long and low ; 
While the wheel goes round and round, 
With a drowsy, dreamy sound. 

And the spinners backward go. 



THE GOLDEN MILE-STONB. 

Leafless are the trees ; their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of com'. 

Bising silent 
In the Bed Sea of the winter sunset 

From the hundred chimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 

Smok]^ colunms 
Tower aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering fire-l!^ht; 
Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 

Social watch-fires 
Answering one another through the darkness. 

On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine tree 

For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 
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By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadl^ 
Of the Fast what it can ne'er reetore them. 

By the fireside there are youthf al dreamers, 
Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 

Asking blindl^ 
Of the Future what it cannot give them. 

By the fireside tragedies are acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors only. 

Wife and husband, 
And above them God the sole spectator. 

By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
^\ ives and childrea, with fair, thoughtful &cea. 

Waiting, watching 
For a well-known footstep in the passage. 

Each man*B chimney is his Golden Mile-stone ; j 
Is the central point, from which he measures y 

Every distance x 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 

In his &rthest wanderings still he sees it; 
Hears the talking flame, the answering night- 
wind, 
As he heard them 
When he sat with those who were, but aze not 

Happv he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 
Hot tne march of the encroaching city. 

Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 

We may bmld more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings, and with sculp- 
tures, 
But we cannot 
Bay with gold the old associations ! 



CATAWBA WINa 

This song of mine 

Is a Song of the Vine, 
To be sung by the glowing embers 

Of wayside inns. 

When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 

It is not a song 

Of the Scuppemonff, 
From warm Carolinian valleys, 

Nor the Isabel 

And the Muscadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 

Nor the red Mustang, 

Whose clusters hang 
O'er the waves of the Colorado, 

And the fiery flood 

Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. 

For richest and best 

Is the wine of the West, 
That grows by the Beautiful River ; 

Whose sweet perfume 

Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 

And as hollow trees 

Are the haunts of bees, 
Forever going and coming ; 

So this crystal hive 

Is all alive 
With a swarming and buzzing and humming. 



Very good in its way 

Is the Verzeuay, 
Or the Sillery soft and creamy ; 

But Catawba wine 

Has a taste more divine, 
More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. 

There grows no vine 

By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape, 

That bears such a grapNS 
As grows by the Beautiful River. 

DrufKod is their juice 

For foreign use. 
When shipped o'er the reeling Atlantic, 

To rack our brains 

With the fever pains. 
That have driven the Old World frantia 

To the sewers and sinks 

With all such drinks. 
And after them tumble the mixer ; 

For a poison malign 

Is such Borgia wine, 
Or at best but a Devil's EUxit. 

While pure as a spring 

Is the wine I sing, 
And to praise it, one needs but name it ; 

For Catawba wine 

Has need of no sign. 
No tavem-bush to proclaim it. 

And this Song of the Vine, 

This greeting of mine, 
The winds and the birds shall deliver 

To the Queen of the West, 

In her garlands dressed. 
On the banks of the Beautiful River. 



SANTA FILOMENA. * 

Whenb*£k a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And oy their ovei^ow 
Raise ns from what is low ! 

Thus thought I, as bv night I read 
Of the great army oi the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plain. 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors. 

The oold and stony floors. 

Lo ! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom. 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss. 
The speechless sufferer turns to Idas 
Iler shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walla. 
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As if * door in heaven ihoold be 
Opened and then dosed suddenly, 
The vision oame and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 

On Enjgland^s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall oast 

From portals of the past. 

A lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroio womanhc^d. 

Kor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 

The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 



THE DISCOVEBER OF THE NORTH 

CAPE. 

k LEAP FROM KING ALFRED'S OR08IU8. 

Othere, the old sea-oaptaiot 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 
To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus- tooth, 

Which he held in his brown right hand. 

His figure was tall and stately, 
Like a boy^s his eye appeared ; 

His hair was yellow as hay, 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in his tawny beard. 

Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the color of oak ; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 
^ As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 

Into the Arctic seas. 

" So far I live to the northward. 

No man lives north of me ; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 

To the westward all is sea. 

** So far I live to the northward. 
From the harbor of Skeringes-hale, 

If jou only sailed by day, 

With a fair wind all the way, 
More than a month would you sail. 

"I own six hundred reindeer, 
With sheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from the Finns, 

Wlialebone and reindeer-skins. 
And ropes of walrus -hide. 

" I ploughed the land with horses, 

But my heart was ill at ease. 
For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and the:? 

With their sagas of tae seas ;— > 

*^0f Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides, 
And the undiscovered deep ; — 
O I could not eat nor sleep 

For^thizUdng of those 



*^To the northward stretched the desert, 

How far I fain would know ; 
So at last I sallied forth. 
And three days sailed due north. 
As far as the whale-shipe ga 

** To the west of me was the ocean, 
To the right the desolate shore, 

But I did not slacken sail 

For the walrus or the whale. 
Till after three days more. 

** The days grew longer and longer. 

Till thev became as one. 
And northward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 

Of the red midnight sun. 

** And then uprose before me, 

Upon the water's edge. 
The huge and haggard snapo 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

" The aea was rough and stormy. 
The tempest howled and wailed, 

And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 

Haunted that <&eary coast. 
But onward still I sailed. 

** Four days I steered to eastward. 

Four days without a night : 
Bound in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 

With red and lurid light.^' 

Here Alfred^ Kmg of the Saxons, 

Ceased writing for a while ; 
And raised bis eyes from his book, 
With a strange and puzzled look, 

And an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea-captain. 
He neither paused nor stirred. 

Till the King listened and then 

Once more took up his pen, 
And wrote down every word. 

*^ And now the land,*' said Othere, 

**Bent southward suddenly. 
And I followed the curving uiore 
And ever southward bore 

Into a nameless sea. 

^* And there we hunted the walrus, 

The narwhale, and the seal ; 
Ha ! 't was a noble game ! 
And like the lightning's flame 

Flew our harpoons of steel. 

• 
*^ There were six of us all together, 

Norseman of Helgoland ; 
In two days and no more 
We killed of them threescore. 

And dragged them to the strand ! *' 

Here Alfred the Truth-TvJler 

Suddenly closed his book. 
And lifted his blue eyes, 
With doubt and strange surmise 

Depicted in their look. 

And Othere the old sea-captain 
Stared at him wild and weird, 
Then smiled^ till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 



DAYBRBiK.-OHILDREN.~SANDALPHON. 
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And to tho King of tfao Saxom, 

In witness of tho truth, 
Baising his noble head. 
He stretched his brown hand, and iaid| 

''Behold this walma-tooth 1 " 



DAYBREAK. 

A WIND oame ap out of the sea, 

And said, ^' O mists, make room for me.*' 

It hailed the ships, and cried, '' Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone." 

And hurried landward far away, 
dying, '' Awake ! it is the day.** 

It is said unto the forest, " Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! ** 

It touched the wood-bird*s folded winga, 
And said, *' O bird, awake and sing/* 

And o'er the farms, " O Chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near." 

It whispered to the fields of com, 
''Bow down, and hail the coming mom." 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
"Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.** 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ^' Not yet ! in quiet lie.** 



THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
AGASSIZ. 

Mat 28, 1857. 

It was iifi^ year ago 

In the pleasant month of May, 
In tho beaatif al Pays de Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee. 
Saying : " Here is a story- oook 

Thy Father has written for thee.*' 

" Come, wander with me,*' she said, 

" Into regions yet un trod ; 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God.** 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long. 

Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a moro marvellous tale. . 

So she keeps him still a child. 

And will not let him go. 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old. 

And the rush of mountain streama 
From glaciers dear and oold ; 



And the mother at home says, "Hark I 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark. 
And my boy doea notzetum I " 



CHILDREN. 

Comb to me, O ye children I 

For 1 hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows, 

That look towards the sun, 
Where thoughts are singin^f swallows 

And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the sun* 
shme, 

In your thoughts the brooklet*s flow 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 

And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

Wc should dr^Ml the desert behind ua 
Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest, 

With light and air for f ood^ 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 

Have been hardened into wood,^> 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children I 

And whisper m my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books. 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than aU the ballads 

That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 



SANDALPHON. 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 
In the Legends the Rabbins have tola 

Of the limitless realms of the air. 
Have you read it, — the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Ang»l of Glory, 

Sandalpnon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light. 
That, crowded with angels unnunioered. 
By Jacob was seen, as ne slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night ? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the soiig*s irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder. 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 

By music they throb to ezpcesa* 
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Bat serene in the raptoroiu throngf 
Unmoved by the raeh of the song, 

With eyes onimpusioned and slow, 
Among the dead angek, the deathless 
Bandaljphon stands listening breathless 

To sounds that ascend from below ; — 

From the spirits on earth that adore. 
From the soals that entreat and implore 

In the ferror and passion of prayer ; 
From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 

Too heavy for mortels to bear. 

And he gathers the prayers as he stands. 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 

Into garlands of purple and red ; 
And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 

la wafted the fragrance they shed. 



It is bat a l^end, I know, — 
A fable, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; 
Yet the old mediasval tradition, 
The beautiful, strange superstitioOt 

But haunts me ana holds me the more. 

When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sand siphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulona bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of thfi hanger and thirst ot the heart, 

The frenzy and fire of the brain. 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden. 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 



FLIGHT THE SECOND. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight. 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Cliildren's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
Tha sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice, and laughing AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprue. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall I 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall I 



Thev climb up into my turret 
O er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bin^en 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine ! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because yon have scaled the wall, 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have yon fost in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart. 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heurt. 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walln shall crumble to mim, 

And moulder in dust away ! 



ENCELADn& 

Under Mount Etna he lies. 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 
For he struggles at times to arise, 
And above him the lurid skies 

Aro hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast. 

The earth is neaped on his head ; 
But the groans of his wild unrest. 
Though smothered and half suppressed. 
Are heard, and he is not deaa. 

And the nations far avray 

Are watching with eager eyes ; 
They talk together and say, 
" To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 

Enceladus will arise ! ** * 

And the old gods, the austere 

Oppressors in their strength. 
Stand aghast and white with fear 
At the ominous sounds they hear. 

And tremble, and mutter, ** At length I^' 

Ah me ! for the land that is sown 

With the harvest of despair ! 
Where the burning cinders, blown 
From the lips of the overthrown 

Enceladus, fill the air. 

Where ashes are heaped in drifts 

Over vineyard and field and town. 
Whenever he starts and lifts 
His head through the blackened rifts 
Of the CTags that keep him down. 

See, see ! the red light shines ! 

'T is the glare of his awful eyes ! ' 
And the storm-wind shouts through the pines 
Of Alps and of Apenninea, 

^^ Enceladus, arise ! " 



THE CUMBERLAND. 

At anchor in Hampton Roads wti lay. 

On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of-war; 
And at times from the fortress across the bay 
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The alarum of dmnu swept past, 
Of a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 

Then far away to the south uprose 

A little feather of snow-white smokCf 
And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
(H our ribs of oak. 

Down upon us hesTily runs, 

Silelit and sullen, the floating fort ; 
Then oomes a puff of smoke from her guns, 
And leaps the terrible death. 
With fiery breath, 
From each open port. 

We are not idle, but send her straight 

Defiance back in a full broadside ! 
As haU rebounds from a roof of slate, 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster's hidew 



«« 



Strike your flag ! " the rebel cries, 
In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
** Neyer ! *' our gallant Morris replies : 
'* It is better to sink than to yiela ! ** 
And the whole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men. 

Then, like a kraken hu^e and black, 

She crushed our ribs m her iron grasp ! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sadden shudder of death, 
And the cannon*s breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next mom, as the sun rose over the bay. 

Still floated our flag at the mainmast head. 
Lord, how beautiful was Thy day ! 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 
Or a durge for the dead. 

Ho ! brave hearts that went down in the 

Ye are at peace in the troubled stream ; 
Ho ! brave land ! with hearts like these, 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 
Shall be one again. 
And without a seam I 
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BNOW-FLAKEa 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments ■h^Vffn, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Even as our doudjr fancies take 

Suddenly shape in some divine expression. 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the whits countenance confession. 
The troubled sl^ reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the poem of the air. 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret oi despair. 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 

12 



A DAY OF SI(NSHINE. 

* 

GIFT of God ! O perfect day : * 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be ! 

Through every fibre of my brain. 
Through every nerve, through every yeixi, 

1 feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 

I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 
I see the branches downward bent. 
Like keys of some great instrument. 

And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire sea the aun 
Sails like a golden galleon. 

Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 
Its ciaggy summits white with drifts. 

i Blow, winds ! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cheiT^r- blooms I 
Blow, winds ! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach ! 



\ 



O Life and Love ! O happy throng 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song I 
O heart of man ! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 



SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

Labor with what zeal we will. 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 

By the bedside, on the stair. 
At the threi^old, near the gates. 

With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waito ; 

Waits, and will not go away ; 

Waits, and will not be gamsaid ; 
By the cares of yesterday 

Each to-day is heavier made ; 

Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can beai^ 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 

And we stand from day to day. 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say. 

On their shoulders neld the sky. 



WEARINESa 

O LfTTLE feet ! that snch long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I. nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, thinking of your road ! 
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O little luuids ! that, weak or strong. 
Have still to serve or mle so long. 

Have still "So long to give or aoc ; 
L who CO much with b<x>k and pea 
Have toiled among my fellow-men. 

Am weary, thimdng of your task. 

O little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With ivuoh impatient, feverish heat, 
8aoh> limitless and strong desires ; 



Mine that so long has glowed and baxnedf 
With passions into ashes tamed 
Now covers and oonoeals its Area. 

O little souls ! as pore and white 
And crystalline as lays of light 

Direct from heaven, their somoe divine; 
Refracted through the mist of yean, 
How red my setting sun appears. 

How lurid looks this seal of nune t 



FLIGHT THE THIRD. 



FATA MORGANA. 

8WEET illusions of Song, 
That tempt nie everywhere. 

In the lonely fields, and the throng 
Of the crowded thorough&ure ! 

1 approach, and ye vanish away, 
1 grssp you, and ye are gone ; 

But ever by night and by day, 
The melody aoundeth on. 

As the weary traveller sees 
In desert or prairie vast. 

Blue lakes, overhung with trees, 
That a pleasant shadow oast ; 

Fair towns with turrets high. 
And shining roofs of gold, 

That vanish as he draws nieh, 
Like mists together roHra, — 

So I wander and wander along. 
And forever before me gleams 

The shining city of Bong, 
In the b^utif ul land of dreama. 

But when I would enter the gate 
Of that golden atmosphere, 

It is gone, and I wander and wait 
For the vision to reappear. 



THE HAUNTED CHAMBER 

Each heart has its haunted chamber, 
Where the silent moonlight falls ! 

On the floor are mybterious footsteps, 
There are whispers along the walls ! 

And mine at times is haunted 

By phantoms of the Past, 
As motionless as shadows 

By the silent moonlight cast 

A form sits by the window. 

That is not seen by day. 
For as soon as the dawn approaches 

It vanishes away. 

It sits there in the moonlight, 

Itself as pale and still, 
And points with its airy finger 

Acroffs the window-sill. 

Without, before the window. 

There stands a gloomy pine, 
Whose bonghs wave upward and downward 

As wave these thoughts of mine. 



And underneath its branchei 
Is the grave of a little child. 

Who died upon life*s tlireshold. 
And never wept nor anuled. 

What are ye, O pallid phantoms I 
That haunt my trouoled brain ? 

That vanish when day approaches, 
And at night return again f 

What are ye, O pallid phantoms I 
But the statues viithout breath. 

That stand on the bridge overarching 
The silent river of death ? 



THE MEETING. 

After so long an absence 

At last we meet again : 
Does the meeting give us pleasovSi 

Or does it give us pain Y 

The tree of life has been shaken. 
And but few of us linger now. 

Like the Prophet*s two or three berriei 
In the top of the uppermost bongh. 

We cordiaUv ffreet each other 

In the olo, familiar tone ; 
And we think, though we do not say it^ 

How old and gray ne hss grown ! 

We speak of a Merry Christmas 
And many a Happy^ New Year ; 

But each in his hwt is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 

We speak of friends and their fortunet. 
And of what they did and said, 

Till the dead alone seem living. 
And the living alone seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jesta. 
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VOX POPULL 

When Mazltrvan, the Magician, 
Journeyed westward throuf^h Cathay, 

Nothing heud he but the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 



THE CASTLB-BmLDEa-PBOM THE SPANISH CANCIONEEOa 



But the iMKning inmor ended 

When he oune to Khalerian, 

•Then the folk were tBlk:ng Dnlf 

Of Prinoe Cuiuraluinian. 

So it happtDi with the po«tt : 
Bva-y proiince hsth its own ; 

OuiutnlDunsn u famouii 
Wheca Badoim ii unknown. 



THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 

A OBNTLE boy, wEth soft and silken looks, 

A dresmy boy, with brown and tender eyv 
A caftle-biiiMer, with his >voo<leii blocks, 



rti^s tol J 
lursery, 
manifold 



A feulcu rider on his fathc 
An ewer li-tener >int<. ft. 

At the Bound Table of the 
Of heroes and wlveDtucei 



There will be other tovors for thee to build ( 
There will be other steeds for thee to ride ; 

There will be otht r te-^ends. and alt filled 
With greater marvels und mure gloritifd. 

Bnild on. and make thj' cwttea high and fair, 
Rbinx and reaching npward to the skies ; 

Liiten to Tuicea in th: npper air. 
Noi loae thy umple failh in myiteriei. 



Both the ^ 
As traitors did be challengi 
With taanting words of  



There is  gmter armv. 

That besete us ronai with strife, 
A starring. Dambeiless army. 

At all the gates of life. 

The poTerty -stricken millions 
Who challenge our wine and bread. 

And impeach us all as traitors. 
Both the living and the dead. 



And hollow and hagftard faces 

Look into the ligated hall. 
And waited hands are eiteoded' 

To catch the crumbs that falL 

For witliin there is light and plenty. 

And odors litl the air ; 
But without thiie is I'old and darkuesi^ 

And hunger and despair. 

And there in the camp of femine. 

In wind and cold and lain. 
Christ, the great Lord of the annj, 

Lie* dead upoi^Jhe phun t 



Fhom the witskirts of the town. 

Where of old the milestone stood. 
Now a stranger, looking down 
I behold the nhadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 



Bright as ever flows the sea. 

Bright a" ever shine» the 
But alas! thev u-^m U. me 
Not the sun thst «sed to be 

Not the tides that used U 



THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. 

The brooklet came from the mounts 

As tang the bard of old, 
Running wLth feet of silier 

Over the sands of gold 1 

Far away in the briny ocean 

There relied a tr.rbulcnt wave 
Now singing alont; the sen^beaoli. 

Now howling along the oave. 

And the brooklet has found (he billow 
Though they Bowed so far apart. 

And has tilled with its freshneos and iweetn 
That turbulent, bitter heart ! 



THE CHALLENGE. 

I B.tvB a Tague remembrance 
Of Bslory, that is told 

In some ancient >^panish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 



FROU THE SPANISH CANCIOSERlM. 



Eteh so triotful. eyes so tr 
Heart so full of care and CL 
I was lapped in rest and sli 
Ye have made me wakeful, 



Don Diego de Ordonez 
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forth in 
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To the 


warders 


on the 
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AFTERMATH.— EPIMSTHEUS. 



2. 

Borne day, aoino day, 
O troubled breui, 
Shalt thoa find rest. 

If Love in thee 
To grief give birth, 
Six feet of earth 
Can more than he ; 
There oalm and free 
And unoppreeaed 
Shalt thou find reat. 

The nnattained 
In life at last, 
When life is passed. 
Shall all be gained ; 
And no more pained. 
No more distressed, 
Shalt thou find rest. 

S. 

Come, O Death, so silent flying 
That unheard thy coming be, 
Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

For thy sure approach perceiving 
In my constancy and pain 
I new life should win again. 
Thinking that I am not living. 
So to me, unconscious lying, 
All unknown thv coming to. 
Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bdng life back again to me. 

Unto him who finds thee hateful, 
Death, thou art inhumao^pain ; , 
But to me, who dying gain* 
Life is but a task ungrateful. 
Come, then, with my wish complying, 
All unheard thy coming be, 
Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back agam to me. 



4. 



Glove of black in white hand bore, 
And about her forehead pale 
Wound a thin, transparent veil, 
Thai doth not conceal her hair ; 
Sovereign attitude and air 
Cheek and neck alike displayed. 
With coquettish charms arrayed, 
Laughing eyes and fugitive ; — 
This is killmg men that live, 
*T is not mourning for the dead. 



SPIMBTHEU8, 

OR THX POBT'8 AFTEBTHOUOHT. 

Have I dreamed ? or was it real, 

What I saw as in a vision, 
When to marches hymeneal 
In the land of the Ideal 

Moved my thought o'er Fields Elysian ? 

What ! are these the guests whose glances 

Seemed like sunshine ^leamin({ xonnd me f 
These the wild, bewUdermg fancies, 
That with dith^mbio dances , ' 
As with magio circles bound me f 

Ah ! how cold are their oaxesses ! 

Pallid cheeks, and haggard bosoms ! 
Spectral gleam their snow-white dresaes, 
And from loose, dishevelled tresses 

Fall the hyacinthine blossoms ! 



^r 



AFTERMATH. 

Wqrn the Summer fields are mown. 
When the birds are fledged and flown. 

And the dr^ leaves strew thepatti^ 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 

And gather in the aftermath. 

Not the sweet, new grsss with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds. 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds. 

In the silence and the gloom. 



O mv songs ! whose winsome measures 
Filled my heart with secret rapture ! 
Children of my golden leisures 1 
Must even vour delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture f 

Fair they seemed, those songs sonorous, 
When they came to me mibidden ; .« .- 

Voices single, and in chorus. 

Like tho wUd birds singinff o*er us ' 

In the dark of branches hidden. 

Disenchantment ! Disillusion ! 

Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion. 
Jarring discord, wild confusion. 

Lassitude, renunciation f 

Not with steeper fall nor faster. 

From the sun's serene dominions. 
Not through brighter realnuf nor vaster. 
In swift rain and disaster, 

Icsrua fell with shattered pinions t 

Sweet Pandora I dear Pandora I 
Why did mighty Jove create thee 

Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 

Beautiful as young Aurora, 
If to win tnee is to hate thee ? 

No. not hate thee ! for this feeling 

Of unrest and long resistanoe 
Is but passionate appealing, 
A propnetio whisper stealing 

0*er the chords of our existence. 

Him whom thou dost once enamor, 

Thou, beloved, never leavest ; 
In life's discord, strife, and clamor. 
Still he feels thy spell of gUmour; 

Him of Hope thou ne'er bereaveat. 

Weary hearts by thee axe lifted. 

Struggling souls by thee are strengtbenei^ 
Clouds of fear asunder rifted, 
Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted. 

Lives, like days in summer, lengthened I ' 

Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O, my Sibyl, my deceiver I 
For t^ou makest each mystery clearer. 
And the unattained seems nearer. 

When thou fillest my heart with fever I 

Muse of all the Gifts and Graces I 

Thotigh the fieldfi around us wither, 
There are ampler realms and spaces, 
Where no foot hal left its traces : 
Let us turn and wander thither 1 



TALES OP A WAYSIDE INN. 
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TALES OF A WAYSIDE IKN". 



PRELUDE. 



THE WAT8IDE INN. 



Ora Antumn night, in Sndbury town, 

Aorofls the meadows bare and brown, 

The windows of the wayside inn 

Gleamed red with fire-hght through the leaves 

Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves 

Their crimson cartains rent and thin 

As ancient is this ho^elr^ 

As an^ in the land ma)r be, 

Bnilt in the old Colonial day, 

When men lived in a grander way, 

With ampler hospitalitv , 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather stains upon the wall. 

And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 

And creiUdng and uneven floors. 

And chimneys huge, and tiled uid tall. 

A region ofrejifiBA it seems. 

A place of flu^ber and of areams, 

Rgmotc^^jongtb^j^QodedJiUls-J^ 

Jror tnere no noisy railway speeds. 

Its torcll-race scattering smoke and gleeds ; 

But noon and night, the panting teams 

Stop under the great oaks, that throw 

Tuigles of light and shade below. 

On roofb and doors and window-sUls. 

Across the road the bams display 

Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay, ' * 

Through the wide doors tha breezes blow, 

The watUed/rocks strut to and fro, ' ' 

And, half enced by rain and shine. 

The Red HCrse prances on the sign. 

Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the coanty road, 
And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 
A moment- quickened by its breath. 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death, 
And through the ancient oaks overhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled. 

Bnt from the parlor of the inn 
' A pleasant murmur smote the ear. 

L ke water rushing through a weir : 

Oft interrupted by the din 

Of laughter and of loud applause, 

And, in each intervening pause, 

The mnsic of a violin. 

The fire-light, shedding over all 

Th-) splendor of its ruddy glow. 

Filled the whole parlor large and low ; 

It gleamed on wainscot ana on wall, 

It to iched with more than wontei grace 

Fair Princess Mary's pictured &kce ; ^ 

It bronzed the rafters overhead. 

On the old spinet's ivory keys 

It played inaudible melodies. 

It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 

Tne hands, the hours, the maker^s name 

And pointed w.th a livelier red 

The Landlord's coat-of-arms again ; 

^d, flashing on the window-pane, 
Jmi blazoned with its light ana shade 

The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 

Writ near a century ago, 

By the (;reat Major Molineauz, 

Whom Hawthorno has immortal made. 



Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood ; 
And ever and anon he bent 
His head upon his instrument. 
And seemed to listen till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought, — 
The joy, the triumph, the lament, 
The exultation and the pain ; 
Then, by the magio of his art, 
He soothed the thiobbings of its heart, 
And lulled it into peace again. 

Around the fireside at their ease 
There sat a sroup of friends, entranced 
With the delicious melodies : 
Who from the far-off noisy town 
Had to the wayside inn come down. 
To rest beneath its old oak-trees. 
The fire-li|fht on their faces glanced. 
Their shadows on the wainscot dance^^ 



And, though of different lands and speech, 
Each had his tale to tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and please. 
And while the sweet musician plays. 
Let me in outline sketch them ail, 
Perchance unconthly as the blaze 
With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on the wall. 

But first the Landlord will I trace ; 

Grave in lus'aspect and attire ; 

A man of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of the Peace was he. 

Known in all Sudbury as '* The Squire.** 

Proud was he of his name &nd race. 

Of old Sir WUliam and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlor, full in view, 

His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed^ 

Upon the wall in colors blazed ; ^ 

He tJeareth gules upon his shield, 

-A chevroi^^iliym^ ^^e Aeld, 

With threO^^^' jBbs, a n^j^ r the^rest 

A Wyyeoj^aiT-lpj^iPile ad^Rsed ^• 

Upon a-nelmet baA-ed ; beloj 

The scroU reads, '' By the name of Howe.^ 

And over this, no longer bright, 

Though glimmering with a latent light. 

Was hung the sword his^gra^dsire bore 

In the rebellious days of yore,'^ "^ 

Down there at Concord in ihdiight. 

A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days. 

To whom all tongues and lands were known 

And yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a friend of solitude : 

A man of such a genial mooa 

The heart of all thin^^s he embraced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste. 

He never found the best too eood. 

Books were his passion and delight. 

And in his upper room at home 

Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome 

In vellum bound, with gold bedight. 

Great volumes garmented in white. 

Recalling Florence. Pisa, Rome. 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 

The border-land of old romance ; 

Where glitter haub6rk^heli]x,^.^dJA&ce, 

And banner waveSTand trumpet sounds, 

And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 

And znighty warriors sweep along, 

Magnified by the purple mist, 
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The dusk of centuries and of song. 
The chronicles of CharlemM^ne, 
Of Merlin and the Mort d' Arthure, 
Mingled together in his brain 
With tales of Flcres and Blanoheflenr, 
Sir Ferambras, Sir Eglamonr, 
Sir LaunceloL Sir Morgadour^ 
Sir Guy, Sir nevii, Sir Gawam. 



A young Sicilian, too, was there ; 

In sight of Etna bom and bred, 

Some breath of its volcanic air 

Was glowing in his heart and brain. 

And, being rebellious to his li^ge. 

After Palermo^s fatal siege. 

Across the western seas ne fled, 

In good King Bomba's happy reign. 

His &of) was like a summer night, 

All flooded with a duskv light ; 

His hands were small ; nis teeth shone white 

As sea-shells, when he smiled or spoke ; 

His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 

Clean shaven was he as a priest, 

Who at the mass on Sunday >ui8*» 

Save that upon his upper lip 

His beard, a jgood palm^s length at least, 

Level and pointed at the tip, 

Shot sideways, like a swallow's wings. 

The poets read he o*er and o*er, 

And most of all the ImmorUd Four 

Of Italy ; and next to those, 

The story -telling bard of prose. 

Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 

Of the Decameron, that make 

Fiesole's green hills and vales 

Remembered for Boccaccio's sake. 

Much too of music was his thought ; 

The melodies and measures fraught 

With sunshine and the open air. 

Of Vineyards and the singing sea 

Of hiit beloved Sicily ; 

And mucb it pleased him to pemie 

The songs of the Sicilian muse, — 

Bucolic sonn by Meli sung 

In the familiar peasant tongue, 

That made men say, ** Behold ! once more 

The pitjring rods to earth restore 

Theocritus oi Syracuse ! " 



A Spanish Jew from Alicant 

Witn aspect goand and grave was there; 

Vender of silks and fabrics rare. 

And attar of rose from the Levant. 

Like an old Patriarch he appeared, 

Abiaham or Isaac, or at least 

Some later Prophet or High- Priest ; 

With lustrous eyes, and olive skin. 

And, wildly tossed from cheeks and chin, 

The tumbling cataract of his beard. 

Hie garments breathed a spicy scent 

Of cinnamon and sandal bfenti 

L'.ke the soft aromatic gales 

That meet the mariner, who sails 

Through the Molaccas, and the seas 

That wash the shores of Celebes. 

All stories that recorded are 

By Pierre Alphonse he knew by heart, 

And it was rumored he oould say 

The ParabW of Sandabar, 

And all the Fables of Pilpay, 

Or if not all, the greater part ! 

Well versed was he in Hebrew books, 

Talmud and Targum, and the lore 

Of Kabala ; and evermore 

There was a mysterjjr in his looks ; 

His eyes seemed ^zing far away, 

As if in vision or in trance 

He lieard the solemn sackbnt play, 

And saw the Jewish maidens dance. 



A Theolq^n, from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there ; 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen. 
He preached to all m* n everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The new Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan. 
But studied still wiUi deep research 
To build the Universal Church. 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 

A Poet^ too, was there, whose rerse 
WaSTender, muaicalf and terse ; 
The inspiration, the delight, * 

The gleam, the glorv, the swift flight, 
Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream, 
AH these were his ; but with them came 
No envy of another's fame ; 
He did not find his sleep less sweet 
For music in some neignboring street. 
Nor rustUng hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades. 
Honor and blessings on his head 
While living, good report when dead, 
Who, not too eager for renown. 
Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown ! 

Last the Muaioi an. as he stood 

Illumined by that fire of wood ; 

Fair-haired, blue-eyed^ his aspect blithe. 

His figure tall and straijght and lithe. 

And every feature of his face ; 

Revesling his Norwegian race : 

A radiance, streaming from within, 

Around his eyes and forehead beamed. 

The Angel witii the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed. 

He lived in that ideal world 

Whose language is not speech, but song ; 

Around him evermore the throng 

Of elves and sprites their dances whirled ; 

The StrOmkarl sang, the cataract hurled 

Its headlong waters from the height; 

And mingled in the wild delight 

The scream of sea-birds in their flight, 

The rumor of the forest trees. 

The plunge of the implacable seas, 

The tumult of the wind at night, 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 

Old bsllads, and wild melodies^^ 

Throi^h mist and darkness poonng forth, 

Like Rlivagar's river flowing 

Out of the glaciers of the North. 

The instmment on which be played 
^^as in Cremona's workshops made, 
^^y A great master of the past, 

Ere ye:, was lost the art divine ; 

Fashioned of maple and of pine, 

That in Tyrolian forests vast 

Had rooked and wrestled with the blast : 

Exquisite was it in design, 

Pezrect in each minutest part, 

A marvel of the lutist's art ; 
>^and in its hollow chamber, thus, 

The maker from whose hands it came 

Had vnritten his unrivalled name, — 

^^ Antoniua Stradivarius." 

And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled witn magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of Gold, 
Whose music had bo weird a sound, 
The hunted stag forgot to bound. 
The leaping rivulet backward rolled. 
The birds came down from bush and tree, 
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n^^nd oame from beneath the aea, 
Oa aiden to the harper*i} knee ! 

liikisic oeaeed ^ the applanse was load, 
Tb^ased musician smiled and bowed ; 
Tlteod-fiie clapped its hands of flame, 
Tb^pbdows on tne wainscot stirred, 
A Qiit>Tii the harpsichord there oame 
A Bletly mnrmur of acclaim, • 
A.\ A td like that sent down at night 
B) In Is of passage in their flight, 
Fr<^ By le remotest distance heard. 

hi 
fhe^^Aenee followed ; then began 
A cuj^ak for the Landlord*s tale,^ 
'£ be ato\ promised them of old, 
They aaiS^ bat always left tmtold ; 
And be, akhgngh a bashful man. 
And all his conra^e seemed to fail. 
Finding ex case of no avaU, 
Yielded; and thus the story ran. 



THE Li)bSlDl^P*S TALE. 

PAUL REYERB'S KIDB. 
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LiaTBN, my children, and yon shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Panl Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive • 

Who remembers that fWmoas day and year. 

He said to his friend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of ^e North Chnrch tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and fttrm. 
For the oonntry folk to be up and to arm.** 

Then he said '' Good night ! " and with muffled 



n 



Silently rowed to the Gharlestown shore. 

Just ad the moon rose over the bay. 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hnlk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street. 
Wanders and watches with eager eirs. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The master of men at the barrack door. 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadier^ 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 

Chnrch, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 
To the belfrv -chamber overhead. 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre raiters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 
To the highest window in the wall. 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encamprnent on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That ne could hear, like a sentinern tread. 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along nom tent to tent. 



And seeming to whisper, '* All is well ! 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and tne dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, . 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

a 
Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 
Booted and spurred, vrith a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse*s side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Tiien, impetuous, stamped the earth. 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Chnrch, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo ! as hs looks, on the belfry*a height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he tuma. 
But tingbrs and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, ' 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a 

spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 
That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and 

the light. 
The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 

flight. 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat 

He has left the village and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, yC ' 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he ridea j^t^^ 

It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Medfozd town. >y '^ 
He heard the crowing of the cock, - . ~> ^^ 

And the barking of the farmer's dog, iyy^x/ 
And felt the damp of the river fog, \i><l^ 
That rises after toe sun goes down. .-^ 

It was one by the village clock. 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed. 

And the meetins-honse windows, blank and bare. 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bfoody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the viUage clock. 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket-balL 

Yon know the rest. In the books yon have read, 

How the British Regulars Sred and flei, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for hall. 

From behind each fence and farm -yard wall, v 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 

Then crossing the fields to emei^^e again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 
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„ IB night went his cry of alarm 

To atenr Hiddlaex Tmage and bim, — 

A ctv ol doSance and nob of fear, 

A Toioa in the daikneM, a kni>clc at the door. 

And a word that aliall ecbo foreveimote ! 

Far, borne on the night-wind of the Pait, 

Thioagh all our hiatory. to tiie last, 

In tho hoDc of darfcnsa and jienl and need, 

Tbe peoide will waken and listen to hear 

The hnrcTiiie hoof-beata of Uiat ateed, 



The bnrcTiiiE hool 



INTKULUDR 

Torn E«nd1ord ended tbos hla tale, 
Than liaing took down from it* nait 
The sword that hung there, dim with dnit, 
And oloivinato ita sbeath with rust, 
And laid, "Thia iword was in the fight," 
Tba Poet se&ed it, and BKolaimnl, 
*' It ii tbe sword of  good knight. 
Though bomeroan wa* hia ooat-of-m»U ; 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyeaae, Colado, DoriDdala, 
Exoalibu, or Arnondight, 



Or other name tba booki rnxxd t 
Your anoestor, who bore this awoid 
Aa Colonel of the VolnplMra, 
Mounted upon bia old gray inare, 
Beea here and there and ererrwhec^ 
To me a grander ahape appears 
Than old Sir William, or what not, 
Clinldng about in foreign lands 
Withiion gauntlets on bia taanda. 
And on hia head an iron pot \ " 

AH langbed ; the lanillord'e faoe grew rad 

Aa hia eaoutcheon on tho wall ; 

He could not comprehend at aU 

The drift of what tbe Poet said ; 

For thoae ■xbo had been locgett dead 

Were always greatest in hia ejes ; 

And he was iipctxhieas with aurpriaa 

To see Sir William's plumed bead 

Brought to a level with the reat, 

And made tbe subject of a Jest 

And this percelTing, to appeaaa 

The t^ndJord's wrath, the others' feao, 

The Stndent aaid, with careless ease, 

' ' The ladies and the oavaliera, 

The arms, tbe lorea. the coartadeL 

The deeds of higb emp^. T aing I 

Una Aiicalo sajv, in mrda 
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That have the stately Btride and ring 

0£ ftrmed Icnkhta and cljuhing sworOib 

Now listen tovEe tale I bring ; 

Listen ! though not to me belong 

The flowing draperies of his song. 

The words that rouse, the voioe that charms. 

The Landlord's tale was one of armSi 

Only a tale oTVS9e is mine. 

Blending the human and divine, 

A tale of the Decameron, told 

In PiJmieri's garden old. 

By Fiametta, laurel-crowned, 

While her companions lav around. 

And heard the intermingled sound 

Of airs that on their errands sped, 

And wild birds gossipping overhead, 

And lisp of leaves, and fountain's falL 

And her own voioe more sweet than all, 

TelUng the tale, which, wanting these, 

Perohanoe may lose its power to please.** 






THE STUDENT'S TALR 



THE VALOON OF 8BR FEDERICKX 

One snmmer morning, when the sun was hot, 

Weary with labor in his garden-plot, 

On a mde bench beneath his cottage eaves, 

8er Federigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms outspread. 

Hung in delicious clusters overhead. 

Below him, through the lovely valley, flowed 

The river Amo, liKe a winding road. 

And from its banks were lifted high in air 

The spires and roofs of Florence <»Ued the Fair ; 

To him a marble tomb, that ro8e above 

His wasted fortunes and his buried love. 

For there, in banquet and in tournament^ 

His wealth Imd lavished been, his substance spent, 

To woo and lose, since ill his wooing sped, 

Honna Giovanna, who his rival weo. 

Yet ever in his fancy reigned supreme. 

The ideal woman of a young man's dream. 

Then he withdrew, in poverty and pain. 

To this small farm, the last of his domain, 

His only comfort and his only care 

To prune his vines, and plant the tig and pear ; 

His only forester and only gneitt 

His Falcon, faithful to him, when the rest, 

Whose willing hands had found so light of yore 

The brazen knocker of his palaoe door, 

Had now no strength to lift the wooden latch. 

That entrance g&ye beneath a roof of thatch. 

Companion of his solitary ways, 

Purveyor of his feasts on holidays. 

On him this melancholy roan bestowed 

The love with which his natnre overflowed. 

And 80 the empt y-handed years went round. 
Vacant, thougn voiceful with prophetic sound. 
And so, that summer mom, he sat and mused 
With folded, patient hands, as he was used. 
And dreamily before his half -closed sight 
Floated the vision of his lost delight 
Beside him, motionless, the drowsy bird 
Dreamed of the chase, and in his slumber heard 
The sudden, scythe-like sweep of wings, that dare 
The headlong plunge thro* edayiuff gulfs of air. 
Then, starting broad awake upon his perch. 
Tinkled his bells, like mass-bells in a ohurch, 
And, looking at nis master, seemed to say, 
" Ser Federigo, shall we hunt to-day ? " 

8er Federigo thought not of the chase ; 
The tender vision of her lovely face, 
1 will not say he seems to see, he sees 
In the leaf -shadows of the trellises, 



Herself, yet not herself : a lovely child 
With flowing tresses, and eyes wide and wild, 
Coming undiaunted up the garden walk. 
And looking not at him, but at the hawk. 
'' Beautiful falcon ! " said he, ''would that I 
Might hold thee on my wrist, or see thee fly ! " 
The voioe was hers, and made strange echoes start 
Through all the haunted chambers of his heart. 
As an asolian harp through gusty doors 
Of some old ruin its wila music pours. 

'^ Who is thy mother, my fair boy ? " he said, 
His hand laid softly on that shinmg head. 
'' Monna Giovanna. Will you let me stay 
A little while, and with }'our falcon play ? 
We live there, just beyond your garden wall, 
In the great house behind the poplars tall." 

So he spake on ; and Federigo heard 
As from afar each softly uttered word, 
And drifted onward through the golden gleams 
And shadows of the misty sea of dreams, 
As mariners becalmed through vapors drift, 
And feel the sea beneath them sink and lift, 
And hear far off the mournful breakers roar, 
And voices calling faintly from the shore ! 
Then, waking from his pleasant reveries, 
He took the Uttle boy upon his knees. 
And told him stories of his gallant bird. 
Till in their friendship he became a third. 

Monna Giovanna, widowed in her prime. 

Had come with friends to pass the summer time 

In her grand villa, half-way up the hill, 

O'erlooking Florence, but retired and svill ; 

With iron gates, that opened through long lines 

Of sacred uex and centennial pines. 

And terraced ^purdens, and broad steps of stone, 

And sylvan deities, with moss overgrown, 

And n>untains palpitating in the heat. 

And all Val d'Arno stretctied beneath its feet 

Here in seclusion, as a widow may. 

The lovely lady whiled the hours away, 

Pacing in sable robes the statued hall, 

Herself the stateliest statue among all. 

And seeing more and more, with secret joy. 

Her husband risen and living in her boy, 

Till the lost sense of life returned again. 

Not as delight, but as relief from pain. 

Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his strength. 

Stormed down the terraces from length to length ; 

The screaming peacock chased in hot pursuit. 

And climbed the garden trellises for fruit 

But his chief pastime was to watch the flight 

Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight, 

Beyond the trees that fringed the garden wall. 

Then downward stooping at some distant call ; 

And as he gazed full often wondered he 

Who might the master of the falcon be, 

Until that happy morning, when he found 

Master and falcon in the cottage ground. 

And now a shadow and a tenor fell 

On the ffreat house, as if a passing-bell 

Tolled from the tower, ana filled each spacious 

room 
With secret awe, and preternatural gloom ; 
The petted boy grew ill, and day by day 
Pined with mysterious malady away. 
The mother's neart would not be comforted; 
Her darling seemed to her already dead. 
And often, sitting by the sufferer's side, 
"* What can I do to comfort thee ?" she cried. 
At first the silent lips made no reply. 
But, moved at length by her importunate cry, 
^* Give me," he answered, with imploring tone, 
" Ser Federigo's falcon for my own ! " 
No answer could the astonished mother make ; 
How could she ask, e^en for her darling's sskc^ 
Such favor at a luckless lover^s hand. 
Well knowing that to ask was to command ? 
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Well knowing, whtA all falconers oonfeaaed. 
In all the land that falcon was tho best. 
The master's pride and passion and delight, 
And the sole pnrsiiivant of this poor knight. 
But yet, for her child's sake, she could no less 
Than give assent, to soothe Iiis restlessness. 
So promised, and then promising to keep 
|Ier promise sacred, saw him fall asleep. 

The morrow was a bright September mom ; 

The earth was beautiful as it new-bom ; 

There was that niuncless splendor everywhere, 

That wild exhilaration in the Air, 

Which makes the passers in the city street 

Congratulate each other as they meet. 

Two lovely ladies, clothed in cloak and hood, 

Passed through the garden gate into the wood. 

Under the lustrous leaves, and through the sheen 

Of dewy sunshine showering down between. 

The one, close-hooded, had the attractive grace 
' Which sorrow sometimes lends a woman's face ; 
Her dark eyes moistened with the mists that roll 
From the gulf -stream of passion in the soul ; 
The other with her hood thrown back, her hair 
Making a golden glory in the air. 
Her cheeks suffused with an auroral blush. 
Her younff heart singing louder than the thmsh. 
So walkeiL that mom, through mingled light and 

shade. 
Bach by the other's presence lovelier made, 
Monna Giovanna and her bosom friend, 
Intent upon their errand and its end. 

They found Ser Federigo at his toil, 

Like banished Adam, delving in the soil ; 

And when he looked and these fair women spied, 

The garden suddenly was glorified ; 

His long-lost Eden was restored i^ain, 

And the strange river winding through the plain 

No longer was the Amo to his eyes. 

But the Euphrates watering Paradue ! 

Monna Giovanna raised her stattl/ head, 
And with fair words of salutation said : 
** Ser Federigo, we come here as friends, 
Hoping in this to make some poor amends 
For past unkindnesa. I who ne'er before 
Would even cross the threshold of your door, 
I who in happier days such pride maintained, 
Refused your banquets, and your gifts disdained, 
This morning oome^ a self-invited guest, 
Toput your generous nature to the tesj^ 
AUcTBreakfist with you under your own vine.*^ 
To which he answered : '* Poor desert of mine. 
Not your unkindness call it, for if aught 
Is good in me of feeling or of thought. 
From you it comes, and this last grace outweighs 
All sorrows, all regrets of other days." 

And after further compliment and talk. 

Among the dahlias in the garden walk 

He left his guests ; and tonis cottage turned, 

And as he entered for a moment yearned 

For the lost splendors of the davs of old. 

The ruby glass, the silver and the gold. 

And felt how piercing is the sting of pride. 

By want embittered and intensified. 

He looked about him for some means or way 

To keep this unexpected holiday ; 

Searched every cupboard, and then searched 

again, 
Summoned the maid, who came, but came in 

vain; 
**The Signor did not hunt to-day," she said, 
"There's nothing in the house but wine and 

bread." 

Then suddenly tho drowsy falcon shook 
His little bells, with .hat sagacious look. 



Which said, as plain as language to the ear, 
*' If anything is wanting, I am here ! " 
Yes, everythmg is wanting, gallant bird ! 
The master seized thee without further word. 
Like thine own lure, he whirled thee round ; ah 

me I 
The pomp and flutter of brave falconry, 
The Dells, the jesses, the brisht scarlet hood. 
The flight and the pursuit o er field and wood. 
All these forevermore are ended now ; 
No longer victor, but the victim thou ! 

Then on the board a snow-white doth he spread. 
Laid on its wooden dish the loaf of bread, 
Brouffht purple grapes with autunm sunshine hot, 
The uagrant peach, the juicy bergamot; 
Then in the midst a flask of wine he placed. 
And with autumnal flowers the banquet graced. 
Ser Federigo, would not these suffice 
Without thy falcon atufied with oIovgb and apioe ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly damo 

With her oompanion to the cottage came. 

Upon Ser Federigo's brain there fell 

The vrild enchantment of a magic spell I 

The room they entered, mean and low and smmll. 

Was changed into a sumptuous banquet-hall. 

With fan&res by aerial tnrumpets blown ; 

The rustic chair she sat on was a throne ; 

He ate oelestial food, and a divine 

Flavor was given to his country winej 

And the poor falcon, fragrant with hu spioe, 

A peacocc was, or bird of paradise ! 

When the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again into the garden-close^ 
Then said the lady, '' Far too well I know, 
Bemembering stiu the days of long ago. 
Though you Betray it not, with what surprise 
You see me here in this familiar wise. 
You have no children, and yon cannot guesa, 
What anguish, what uns])e«nble distrtts, 
A mother feels, whose child is lying ill. 
Nor how her heart anticipates his wiU. 
And yet for this, you see me la}* aside 
All womanly reserve and check of pride, 
And ask the thing most precious in yonr nght| 
Your falcon, yonr sole comfort and ddight. 
Which if you find it in yonr heart to give, 
My poor, unhappy boy perchance may live.*' 

Ser Federigo listens, and replies. 

With tears of lovie and pity in his eyes : 

" Alaa, dear lady ! there can be no task 

So sweet to me, as giving when you ask. 

One little hour ago, if I had known 

This wish of jrours. it would have been my own. 

But thinking in what manner I could beat 

Do honor to the presence of my guest, 

I deemed that nothing worthier could be 

Than what most dear and precious was to me, 

And so my gallant falcon breathed his last 

To furnish forth this morning our repast.** 

In mute contrition, mingled with dismay. 
The gentle lady turned her eyes away, 
Grieving. that he such sacrifice should make, 

AmfkUiHis falcon for a woman^s sake, > 

Yet feeling in her heart a woman's pride. 
That nothing she could ask for was denied ; 
Then took her leave, and passed out at the gate. 
With footstep slow and soul disconsolate. 

Three days went by, and lo ! a passing bell 
Tolled from the little chapel in the dell ; 
Ten Btrokes Ser Federigo heard, and said. 
Breathing a prayer, *' Alas ! her child is dead ! " 
Thre^ months went by ; and lo ! a merrier chime 
Bang from the chapel bolls at Christmas time ; 
The cottage was deserted, and no more 
Ser Federigo sat beside its door. 
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^ _, _^ tha hilL 

„ ._. . H fsMt, md ftt hiiild* 

MoQDi GiovuiTUi. hu beloTsd bride. 
Never BO bwutilal, lo kiiui, M tair, 
Untbroned oace mon in the old rmtio chair, 
Hi^-peichEd apoQ the back of which ihars 

The imaaa of a falooD carved in wood, 
And uni "" 



le imoiipUoD, with > dat«^ 
Tonni to. him wh^. will bnl 



INTBRLUDK 

Soon IB tba atoTj Touihed iti end. 
One, a<er Mger to commeiul, 
Crownnlit with Injadidou praiw; 
And then the Toioa of blame loand ntit, 
And boDed the emban of difiimt 
lata a •omewbat liTelj blaie. 

The Theologiui ahook hia head; 
" Thoe^ldltaliuMlM.'' ho Bid, 

e mdcE^imlKd Decameron down 



In wnne remote piiirinaial town, 
A eoaadaJous chraoiole at beat I 
They aeem to me a itagnaitt fen. 
Grown taok with rnihea and with reedi, 
Where  white lilj, now and then, 
Bloomi in the mldit of Doiiou* weedj 
And deadly nightahads on it* banka. " 

To thia the Stodent ttraight replied, 
" For tha white hly, many thankn 1 
Stao e h c ml J n at aay. wiUi too ntoch. pdda^ 
Fonntain, I will not drink of thee ! 



Hia Hoot of Tenioe, and the Jew, 

And Romeo and Joliet, 

And many a famona oomedj." ^ 

Hen a long patue ; til! aonie mt wid, 
" Ad angelia flying overhead I 
At these worda apake the Spaniab Jew, 
And rourmnred with an inward brMtht 
"Ood gnnt. if whatyoa aay be true. 
It may not be the Angd of Death 1" 
And Uieii another pause ; and then, 
Stroking hii beard, he nid again : 



Ha mw th> Acid o[ DKIh Ik 
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That book of gems, that book of gold, 

Of wonden many and manifpld, 

A tale that often comes to me. 

And filli my heart, and hauntg mv brain, 

And never wearies nor grows old.'* 



!> 



THE SPANISH JEVTS TALK 

THB LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI. 



Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 
V A volume of the Law, in which it said, 
.^ ** No man shall look upon my face and live.*' 
And as he read, he prayed that God would give 
His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 
To look upon His face and yet not die. 

Then fell a sudden shadow on the page. 
And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 
He saw the Angel of Dc^th before him stand, 
Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 
Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteoui* man. 
Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 
With trembling voice he said, *^ What wilt thou 

here?" 
The angel answered, **Lo ! the Ume draws near 
When thou must die ; vet first, by Qod^s decree, 
Whtite'er thou askest shsll be granted thee." 
Replied the Rabbi, " Let these living eyes 
First look upon my place in Paradise." 

Then said the angel, ''Come with me and look." 
Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred book. 
And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 
''Give me thy sword," he to the Angel said, 
" Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.'* 
The angel smiled and hastened to obey, 
Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 
And set him on the wall, whence, gazing down. 
Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes. 
Might look upon his place in Paradise. 

Then straight into the city of the )[jord 

Tho Rabbi leaped with the Death- AngePs sword. 

And throuffh the streets there swept a sudden 

breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call 

death. 
Meanwhile the Angel stayed without, and cried, 
" Come back I " To which the Rabbi's voice 

replied, 
" No ! in the name of God, whom I adore, 
I swear that hence I will depart no more ! " 

Then aU the Angels cried, " O Holy One. 
See what the son of Ijevi here hath done ! 
The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence. 
And in Thy name refuses to go hence ! " 
The Lord replied, " My Angels, be not wroth ; 
Did e'er the son of Levi break his oath ? 
Let him remain ; for he with mortal eye 
Shall look upon my face and yet not die." 

Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard the great voice, and said, with panting 

breath, 
" Give back the sword, and let me go my way." 
Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, 

'*Nay." 
Anguish eu'iugh already has it caused 
Among the sons of men." And while he paused 
He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air, "Give back the 

sword ! " 

The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 
Then said he tu the dreadful Angel, "Swear, 
No human eye shall look on it again ; 
But when thou takest away the souls of men, 



Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword. 
Thou vnlt perform the bidding of the Loro.'* 
The Aimel took the sword again, and swore, 
And waUu on earth unseen forevermore. 



INTERLUDE. 

He ended : and a kind of spell 

Upon the silent listeners fell. 

His solemn manner and his words 

Had touched the deep, mysterious chords, 

That vibrate in each numan breast 

Alike, but not alike confessed. 

Tne spiritual world seemed near ; 

And close above them, fiill of fear. 

Its awful adumbration passed, 

A luminous shadow, vague and vast. 

They almost feared to look, lest there, 

Embodied from the impalpable air. 

Thev might behold the Anj^el stana. 

Holding the sword in his right hana. 

At last, but in a voice subdned. 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood. 

Said the Sicilian : " While yon spoke, 

Tellii^ your legend marvellous, 

Suddenly in mv memory woke 

The thouffht of one, now gone from us,—- - 

An old Abate, meek and mild. 

My friend ana teacher, when a child. 

Who sometimes in those days of old 

The legend of an Angel told. 

Which ran, as I remember, thus.** 



H 



THE SICILIAN'S TALK 

RING ROBERT OF SICILY. 



Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor pf AUemaine, 

Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

Withfetlnug of many a Knight and squire. 

On St. John's eve, at vespers, proudly sat 

And heard the priests diant the Ma^nilical 

And as he listened, o'erand o'er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain. 

He caught the words, "^ X)ei oxtUt poUntes 

Dt 9ed(L et exaUavU humiles ; " 

And slowly lifting up his kindly head 

He to a learned clerk beside hmi said, 

"What mean these words?" The clerk made 

answer meet, 
" He has put down the mighty from their seat 
And has exalted them of low degree." 
Thereat King Robert mutt6red,soerttfuUy, 
" 'T is well that such ^e^t!Hbu£jword8 are sung 
Only by priests and iiithe"Latin tongue ; 
For unto priests and people be it Imown, 
There is no power can push me from my throne ! " 
And leaning back, be yawned and fell asleep. 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. J 

When he awoke, it was already night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no light. 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and 

faint. 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 
He started from nis seat and gazed around, 
But saw no livins thing and heard no sound. 
He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; 
He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 
And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 
The sounds re-echoed from the roof and walls 
s^s if dead priests were laughing in their stallM^y 

At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the kuocking and the shout, 
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And thinking ildeyes were in the house of prayer. 
Came with hu lantern, aekinff, ** Who U there ? " 
Half choked with rage. King Robert fiercely said, 
*' Open : 't 18 I, the King ! Art thon afraid r " 
The frightened sexton, muttering, with a cnrse, 
^* Tois is some drunken vagabond, or worse ! " 
Tamed the great key and nonff the portal wide ; 
A man roshed by hmi at a tdogle sbd^ 
Haggard, half nak^ without hsroroioak, 
. W^fluieithef turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke^ 
/ Borieaped mlb the blackness of the night, 
\^nd vanished like a spectre from his sight. > ^ 

//Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane \ ^ ' 
And Valmond. Emperor of Allemaine, 
l>espoiled of his magnificent attixe, 
Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wronsr and outrage desperate, 
Strode on and thunaered at the palace gate ; ^ 
Roshed through the courtyard, thrusting in his 



rage 



To right and left each seneschal and page, 
And hurried up the broad and soandrng stair, 
His white face ghastly in the torches^ glare. 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed 
Voices and cries be heard, but did not heed, 



Until at last he reached the banquet-room,. iji. 
Blazing with light, and breathing with pnrfnrnjpl 

There on the dais sat another king, 
Wearing his robes, hi^ crown, his signet-ring, 
King Robert*s,8e^ in features, form, and height, 
But all transfigured w.th angelic light I 
It was an Angel ; and his presence ihere 
With ^ divine efful gencft fi lled the.jtfx^ . — 
Aq extllta|l(2ni pWcihg the disguise, ' 
ThougL none the hidden Angel recognized.. 



Days came and wen^ ; aiid now returned again 

To Sioilv the old Suturnjbn reign ; 

Under the AngePs governance benign 

The happy island danced with com and wine, 

Ai^d deep within the mountain's burning breast 

^ceb^us, the giant, was at rest. v^ 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate. 
Sullen and silent^md disoi^lMlate. 
Dressed in the xiwHfev |^b tnat Jesters wear, 
With look bewildwed and a vacant stare, . 
Cloee shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn. 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 
His only friend the ape, his only ^od 
Wiiat others left. —he still was^imsubdned. 
And when the Angel nieThim on his way. 
And half in earnest, half in jest would say, 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 
The velvet scabbard >i>iH n. awnrd '^^-■timilt 
^' Art thou the King t " the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, 
And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 
The haughty answer back, ''I am, I am the . 
King!" ^ --' J 



there 




J 



A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 
The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed. 
Who met his look of" anger and surprise 
With the divine compassion of his eyes ; ' 
Then said, ^' Who art thou ? and why com *st thon 

here?'* 
To which King Robert answered, with a sneer^ ' 
** I am the ICing^-and come to claim my own 
From an inip6)pST, who usurps ray throne ! " 
And suddenly, at thsse audacious words, 
Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their 

swords ; 
The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 
*' Nay, not the King, -bat the King's Jester, thou 
Henceforth shall wear the bells and scalloped 

cape. 
And for thy counseilor shalt lead an ape ; 
Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, , 
And wait upon my henchmen in the hall !" ^^-y 

ThgJ. to King Robert's threats and cries and 

prayers. 
They thrtist him from the hall and down the 

stairs; 
A groap of tittering pages ran before. 
And as they opened wide the folding-door, 
U.S heart failed, for he heard, with strange 

alarms. 
The boisteroas laughter of the men-at-arms, 
And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
With the mock plaudits of -**Long live the 

King ! " 



(Almost three years were ended; when 

came 
_^ Ambassadors of groftt repute and name 
T?^ From Valmnnd, Ihnperor of Allemain& 

Unto King Robert, saving that Pope Urbane 
By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 
The Angel with great joy received his guests, 
And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 
And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined. 
And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 
Then he departed with them o'er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 
Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 
Bv the mere passing of that caviJcade, 
With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the 

stir 
Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 



And lo ! among the menials, in mock statej 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling fj^ait. 
His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the -wind. 
The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 
Kinff Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns through which they went. 



Next roomin|^, wakin? with the day's firs^ beam. 
He said within himself, ^^ It was a dream ! " 
But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 
Tuere W'-re the cap and bells beside his bed. 
Around him rose the bare, discolored walls. 
Clo^ by. the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape. 
Sniveling and chattering sat the wretched t^a 
It was no dream ; the world he. loved SQ mnoh 
Had turned to dust and asheaat his touch I 



The Pope received them with great pomp and 

V blare 
Of bannered tmmpetji on Saint Peter's square, 
Giving his benedictionand embrace, 
Fervent, and fall of apostolic grace. 
While with congratulations and with prayers 
He entertained the Ajogel^ unawares, 
Robert, the Jestex, bursting through the crowd, 
Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 
"LXj^ii> the King ! Look, and behold in me 
Robert, your brother, King of Sicily ! 
T4;is man, who wears mv semblance to your eyes. 
Is an impostor in a king s disguise. 
Do yon not know me f does no voice within 
Answer my cry and say we are akin t ** 
The Pope m silence, but with troubled mien, 
Gazed at the Angel's countenance serene ; 
The Emperor, latmhing, said, ^'It isstrance sport 
To keep a madm4i f < r thy Fool at conrt !'' 
And the poor, baffled Jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. ^ 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by, n 
And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 
The preBcnce of the Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 
And with new fervor filled the hearts of men. 
Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 
Even the Jester, on his bed of str^w. 
With haggard eyes the unwonted splendor saw, 
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He felt within a power nnfelt before, 
And, kneeling humbly on his cbftmber floor, 
He heard the mahing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the ulent air, asoending beaTen- 
ward. 

And now the visit ending, and onoe more 
Valmond returning to the Danube*s shore. 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his train, 
Flai«hinK along the towns of Italy 
Unto Siuemo, and from thence by sea. 
And when once more within Palermo's wall. 
And, seated on the throne in his great hall. 
He heard the AngeluB from convent towers, 
As if the better world conversed with ours, 
He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher. 
And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 
And when they were alone, the Angel said, 
'* Art thou the King ? ** Then, bowing down his 

head. 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 
And meekly answered him : *' Thou knowest 

best! 
Hy sins as scarlet are ; let me so hence. 
And in some cloister's school of penitence. 
Across those stones that pave the way to neaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven ! " 

TKe An<^cl smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place. 
And through the open window, loud and clear. 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near. 
Above the stir and tumult of the street : 
. ** He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
^ And has exalted them of low degree ! '* 
And through the chant a second melody 
Rose like the throbbing of a single strincf : 
*' I am an Angel, and thou art the King !" 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne. 

Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone ! 

Bnt all apparelled as in days of old. 

With jrmined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 

his courtiers came, they found him 
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THB MUSICIAN'S TALE. 



THE SAGA OF KIMQ OLAP. 



And 



when 
there 



Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 



INTERLUDE 

And then the blue-evcd Norseman told 
A Saga of the days or old. 
^^There is/' saidne, *' a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the old Norse tongue, 
Of th^.deAd J^p^s of Norroway, — 
LegendsTITat once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day. 
By wandering Saga-man or Scald ; 
Heimskringla is the volume called ; 
And he who looks mav find therein 
The story that I now begin. 

And in each pause the story made 

Upon his violin he playrd. 

As an appropriate interlude. 

Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 

That bound in one the separate runes. 

And held the mind in perfect mood, 

Entwining an(i encircling all 

The strange and antiquated rhymes 

With m >lodies of olden times ; 

As over some half -ruined wall. 

Disjointed and about to fall. 

Fresh woodbines climb and interlace. 

And keep the loosened «tor.os in i lace. 



i. 



THB CHALLENGE OF THOB. 

I AM the God Thor, 
I am the War God, 
I am th<e Thunderer ! 
Here in my Northland, 
My fafctness and fortress. 
Reign I forever ! 

Here amid icebei^ 
Rule I the nations ; 
This is mv hammer, 
Midlner the mignty ; 
Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it ! 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it. 
And hurl it afar oflT; 
This is my girdle ; 
Whenever I brace it, 
Strength is redoubled t 

The light thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens. 
In flashes of crimson. 
Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night*wind. 
Affrighting the nations ! 

Jove is my brother ; 
Mine eyes are the lightning; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder. 
The blows of mv hammer 
Ring in the eartliquake ! 

Force rules the world still. 
Has ruled it, fehall rule it ; 
Meekness is weakness. 
Strength is ti iumphant. 
Over the whole earth 
Still it is Thor*s-Day ! 

Thou art a God too, 
O Galilean ! 

And thus tingle-handed 
Unto the c nbat. 
Gauntlet or Gospel, 
Here I defy thce.l 



IL 

KINO OLAF'S return. 

And King Olaf heard the cry. 
Saw the red light in the sky, ' 

Laid his hand upon his sword. 
As he leaned upon the railing. 
And his ships went sailing, sailing 

Northward into Drontheim fiord. 

There he stood as one who dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced and gleamed 

On the armor that he wore ; 
And he shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o^er him shook and shifted, 
'I accept thy challenge, Thor ! " 



i»' 



To avenge his father slain. 
And reconquer realm and reign, 

Ccme the youthful Olaf home. 
Through the midnight sailing, sailing, 
Listening to the wild wind's wailing. 

And the dasliing of the foam. 
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To his tbooghia the sacred ttune 
Of his mother Astrid came, 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the moantains and morasses, 

To tne home of Hakon old. 

Then strai»e memories crowded back 
Of Queen Gonhild's wrath and wrack, 

And a harried flight by sea ; 
Of grim Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 

And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Esthonian market-place. 

Scanned his features one by one, 
Saying, **" We should know each other 
I am Sigurd, Astrid^s brother. 

Thou art Olaf , Astrid*s son ! ** 

Then as Queen Allogia^s page, 
Old in honors, young in age. 

Chief of all her men-at-arms ; 
^mi vague whispers, and mvsterions, 
BeachM Kins Valdemar, the imperious, 

Filling hini with strange ahurms. 

Then his cruisinga o^er the seas. 
Westward to the Hebrides, 

And to Scilly*8 rocky shore ; 
And the hennit*s cavern dismal, 
Christ^s great name and rites baptismal, 

In the ocean's rush and roar. 

All these thoa;7hts of love and strife 
Glimmered through his lurid life, 

As the stars* intenser light 
Through the red flames o*er him trailing, 
As his ships went ssiling, sailinff. 

Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for either camp or court, 
Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beautiful and tall ; 
Art of warfare, craft of chases, 
Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races, 

Excellent ahke m all. 

When at sea, with all his rowers. 
He along the bendix^ oars 

Outside of his ship could ran. 
He the Smalsor Horn ascended. 
And his shining shield saspended 

On its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship-rails he conld stand. 
Wield his sword with either hand. 

And at once two javelins throw ; 
At all feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the meny monarch longest. 

First to come and last to go. 

'Soxyrtky never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien, 

One so royal in attire. 
When in arms completely furnished, 
Harness gold-inl via and buniiahed, 

Mantle like a flame of fire. 

Thus came Olaf to his own, 
When upon the night-wind blown 

Pawed that cry alont; the shore ; 
And he answered, while the rifted 
Streamers o^er him shook and nhifted, 

**I accept thy challenge, Thor I '* 



in. 

TBORA OF RIMOL. 

^* Thora of Rimol I hide me ! hide me ! 

Danger and shame and death betide me ! 

For Olaf the King is hunting me down 

Through field and forest, through thorp 
town!" 
Thus cried Jarl Hakon 
To Thora, the fairest of women. 



and 



** Hakon Jarl ! for the love I bear thee 
Neither shall shame nor death come near thee ! 
But the hiding-place wherein then must lie 
Is the cave underneath the swine in the bty. ** 

Thus to Jarl Hakon 

Said Thora, the fairest of women. 

So Hakon Jarl and his base thrall Karker 
Crouched in the caye, than a dungeon darker. 
As Olaf came riding, with men in mail. 
Through the forest roads into Orkadale, 

Demanding Jarl Hakon 

Of Thora, the fairest of women. 

^*Rich and honored shall be whoever 
The head of Hakon Jarl shall dissever ! ** 
Hakon heard him, and Karker the slave. 
Through the breathing-holes of the darksome 
cave; 

Alone in her chamber 

Wept Thora, the fairest of women. 

Said Karker, the crafty, " I will not slay thee ! 
For all the king's gold I will never betray thee ! " 
*^Then why dost thou turn so pale, O eliurl. 
And then again black as the earth f " said the EarL 
More pale and more faithful 
Was Thora, the fairest of women. 

From a dream in the night the thrall started, 

saying, 
^' Round my neck a gold ring King Olaf waa 

laying ! *' 
And Hakon answered, ** Beware of the king ! 
He will lay round thy neck a blood-red ring. " 
At the ring on her finger 
Gazed Thora, the fairest of women. 

At daybreak slept Hakon, with sorrows encum- 
bered. 
But screamed, and drew up his feet as he slum- 
bered ; 
The thrall in the darkness plunged with hia 

knife. 
And the Earl awakened no more in this life. 
But wakeful and weeping 
Sat Thora, the fairest of women. 

At Nidarholm the priests arc all singing. 
Two ghastly heads on the gibbet arc swinging; ' 
One is Jarl Hakon's, and one is his thralVs, 
And the people are shouting from windows and 
walls; 
While alone in her chamber. 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of women. 



IV. 



QuREN Sigrid the Haughty sat proud and jdofb 
In her chamber, that looked oyer meadow and 
croft. 

Heart's dearest. 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 

The floor with tassels of fir was besprent, . 
Filling the room with their fragrant scent, 
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She heard the birds siof , the aaw the sun shine, 
The air of sammer was sweeter than wine. 

Like a sword without scabbard the bright river 

lay 
Between her own kingdom and Norroway. 

But Olaf the Kins had sued for her hand^ 
The sword would be sheathed, the nver be 
spanned. 

Her maidens were seated around her knee, 
Working bright figures in tapestry. 

^ And one was singing the ancient rune 
Of Brynhilda's love and the wrath of Gndrnn. 

And through it^ and round il and over it all 
Sounded incessant the waterfall. 

The Queen in her hand held a rine of gold, 
From the door of Lade's Temple old. 

King Olaf had sent her this wedding gift. 

But her thoughts as azxows were keen and swift 

She had given the jing to her goldsmiths twain, 
Who smiled, as they handed it back again. 

And Sigrid the Queen, in her haughty way, 
Said, *' Why do you smile, my goldsmiths, say ? ** 

And they answered: **0 Queen! if the truth 

must be told. 
The ring is of copper, and not of gold 1 " 

The lightning flashed o'er her forehead and cheek, 
She only murmured, she did not speak : 

*' If in his gifts he can faithless be, 
There will be no gold in his love to me.** 

A footstep was heard on the outer stair, 
And in stoode King Olaf with royal air. 

He kissed the Queen's hand, and he whispered of 

love, 
And swore to be true as the stars are above. 

But she smiled with contempt as she answered : 

*»OKing, 
Will you swear it, ■• Odin onoe swore, on the 

ring?" 

And the King : ** O speak not of Odin to me« 



And tne Kjnff : ** u speak not oi Udm to m 
The wife of Sing Olaf a Christian must be. 



i> 



Looking straight at the King, with her lecel 

brows, 
She said, *'I keep trne to my faith and my 



»» 



vows. 

Then the face of King Olaf was darkened with 

gloom. 
He rose in his anger and strode through the room. 

Why, then, should I oare to have thee ? " he 
said, — 
' A faded old woman, a heathenish jade I " 

Hi» seal was stronger than fear or love, 
And he struck the Queen in the face with his 
glove. 

Then forth from the chamber in anger ho fled. 
And the wooden stairway shook with his tread. 



i»r' 



Qneen Sigrid the Haughty said under her breath, 
ThU insult, King Olaf, shall be thy death I " 
Heart's dearest. 
Why doet thou sorrow so ? 



V. 



THB SKERRT OF 8HBIBKB. 

Now from all King Olaf 's farms 

His men-at-arms 
Gathered on the Eve of Easter; 
To his house at Angvalds-ness 

Fast they press, 
Drinking with the royal f caster. 

Loudly through the wide-flung door 

Came the rour 
Of the sea upon the Skerry ; 
And its thunder loud and near 

Reached the ear^ 
Mingling with their voices merry. 

*'Hark ! " said Olaf to his Soald, 

Halfred the Bald, 
** Listen to that song, and learn it! 
Half my kin^^dom would I give, 

As I live, 
If by such songs you would earn it ! 

** For of all the runes and rhymes 

Of all times, 
Best I like the ocean's dirges. 
When the old harper heaves and rooks, 

His hoary locks 
Flowing and flashing in the surges ! ** 

Halfred answered : *^ I am called 

The Unappalled ! 
Nothing hinders me or daunts me. 
Hearken to me, then, O King, 

While I sing 
The great Ocean Song that haunts me." 

** I will hear your song sublime 

Some other time," 
Says the drowsy monarch, yawning. 
And retires ; each laughing guest 

Applauds the lest } 
Then they sleep till oay is dawning. 

Pacing up and down the yard. 

King Olaf s Kuard 
Saw the sea-mist slowly creeping 
O'er the sands, and up the hul. 

Gathering still 
Bound the house where they were sleeping. 

It was not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty flaw. 
That above the landscape brooded ; 
It was Evvind Kallda's crew 

Of warlocks blue 
With their caps of darkness hooded ! 

Bound and round the house they go. 

Weaving slow 
Magic circles to encnmber 
And impriscn in their ring 

Olaf the Kin^, 
As he helpless lies m slumber. 

Then athwart the vapors dun 
The Ea«t3r sun 

Streamed with one broad track of splendor I 

In their real forms appeared 
The warlocks weird, 
Awful as the Witch of Eudor. 

Blinded by the light that glared, 

They grop<3a and stared 
Round about with st-eps unsteady ; 
From his window Olaf gazed. 

And, amazed, 
** Who are these strange people ? " said he. 
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^' Eyvind Kallda and his men ! *' 

Answered ihen 
From the yard a sturdy &rmer ; 
While the men-at^rms apace 

Filled the place, 
Boaily hackling on their armor. 

From the gates <hey sallied forth, 

South and north. 
Scoured the island coaat around them, 
Seizing all the warlock band, 

Foot and hand 
On the Skerry^s rooks they bound them. 

And at eve the King again 

Called his train. 
And, with all the c-uidles burning, 
Silent sat and heard once more 

TaemiUen roar 
Of the ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and cries of wild despair 

Filled the air, 
Growing fainter as they listened ; 
Then the bursting surge alone 

Sounded on ; — 
Thus the sorcerers were christened 1 



** Sing, O Scald, your song sublime, 

Your octsan-rhyme,** 
Cried King Olaf: '*It will chesr 



me 



i»» 



Said the Ssald, with pallid cheeks, 

''The Skerry of Shrieks 
Sings too loud for yon to hear me ! *' 
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THE WRAITH OF ODTN. 

The gnestfl were loud, the ale was strong, 
ICing Olaf feasted late and long ; 
The hoary Scalds together sang ; 
0*erhead the smoky rafters rang. 

Dead ridss Sir Morten of Fogelaang. 

The door swunz wide, with creak and din ; 
A blast of cold night-air came in. 
And on the threshold shivering stood 
A one-eyed GTuest, with cloak and hood. 
Deaid rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The King exclaimed, "O graybeard pale ! 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale.** 
The foaming draught the old man quaffed. 
The noisy guests looked on and laughed. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Then spake the King : "Be not afraid ; 
Sit here by me.*' l%e guest obeyed. 
And, seated at the table, told 
Tales of the sea, and Sagas old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

And ever, when the tale was o*er, 
Thf> King demanded yet one more ; 
Till Sigurd the Bishop smiling said, 
" *T is late, O King, and time for bed.*' 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The King retired ; the straneer guest 
Followed and entered with the rest ; 
Thn lights were out, tbe pages gone. 
But still the garrulous guest spake on. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

As one who from a volume reads. 
He spake of heroes and their deeds, 
Of lands and cities he had seen. 
And stormy gulfs that tossed between. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsani. 

18 



Then from his lips in nuxsic rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old. 
With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant shore. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

'' Do we not learn from runes and rhymes 
Made by the gods in elder times. 
And do not still the great Scalds teach 
That silence better is than speech? " 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Smiling at this, the King replied, 

'* Thy lore is by thy tongue oelied ; 

For never was I so enthralled * 

Biither by Saga-man or Scald.** 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The Bishop said, *' Late hours we keep ! 
Night wanes, O King ! *t is time for sleep ! " 
Then slept the King, and when he woke 
The guest was gone, the morning broke. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

They found the doors securely barred. 
They found the watch-dog in the yard, 
There was no footprint in the grass. 
And none had seen the stranger pass. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

King Olaf crossed himself and said : 
'' 1 know that Odin the Great is dead ; 
Sure is the triumph of our Faith, 
The one-eyed stranger was his wraith." 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

> 

VIL 

IRON-DEARD. 

Or«A.F the King^ r>ne summer mom, 
Blew a blast on his bngle-hom, 
Sending his signal through the land of Drontheior 

And to the Hus-Ting held at Mere 
Gathered thcf armers far and near. 
With their war weapons ready to confront him. 

Ploughingunder the morning star. 
Old Iron-Beard in Yriar 
Heard the summons, chuckling with a low laugh. 

He wiped the sweat-drops from his brow. 
Unharnessed his homes from the plough. 
And clattering came on horseback to King Olaf. 

He was the churlieat of the churls ; 
Little he cared for king or carls ; 
Bitter as home-brewed ale were his foaming pas- 
sions. 

Hodden-gray was the garb he wore. 
And by the Hammer of Thor ho swore ; 
He hated the narrow town, and all its fashions^ 

But he loved the freedom of his farm. 
His ale at night, by the fireside warm, 
Gudrun his daughter, with her flaxen tresses. 

He loved his horses and his herds, 
The smell of the earth, and the sonif of birds, 
His well-filled bams, his brook with its water- 
cresses. 

Huge and cumbersome was his frame ; 
His beard, from which he took his nann, 
Frosty and fierce, like that of Hymer the G\»J** 

So at the Hus Ting he appeared. 
The farmer of Yriar, Iron-Beard, 
On horseback, in an attitude defiant. 
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And to KinR Olif he cried Klond, 
Out of the midrllii of the crowd, 
Thkt loaed kbout bim like k ittnmy oceui ; 

"Sach ucrifio^ sliak thnn bring; 
To Odin and to Thor, O King, 
Ax other kingn have done in their demotion t " 

King Olkf uiiivrered : ".Ijiominand 

This kod to be  Christian luid ; 

Here u my Bishop who the folk bapUiet 1 

" Bnt if f on uk me to restore 
Yoar ■ftcrificea. stained with gore, 
Than will I ofler hamuL turiSce* I 



Sach men  (tern of Lyn and Ku of Giyting I ' 



Then to their Temple strode ho in, 



There in the Temple, carved in wood. 
The image of ^at Odin stood, 
And other gods, with Thor supreme among them. 



Bie. sold i 
itercdtoU 



King Olaf sm^ 
Of his huge w 

And downward al 



At the sama moraeDt roae withont. 

Prom the contending crowd, a shout, 

A mingled sound of triampb and of wuiing. 

And there npon the trampled plun 
The farmer Iroa-BCard 1^ slain, 
Uidway between the aaaailed and th* 
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King OUf from the doorway spoke : 
"* ChuMe ye between two tmngs, my folk, 
1^ be baptized or s^iven up to slaughter I " 



I) 



And seeing their leader stark and dead, 
The people with a murmur said, 
** O King, baptize us with thy holy water ; " 

80 all the Drontheim land became 
A Christian land in name and fame, 
In the old gods no more believing and trusting. 

And as a blood-atonement, soon 
King Olaf wed the fair Gudrun ; 
And thus in peace ended the Drontheim Has- 
Ting! 



vni. 

OUDRCN. 

On King Olaf 's bridal night 
Shines tlie moon with tender light, 
And across the chamber streams 
Ite tide of dreams. 

At the fatal midnight honr, 
When all evil things have power, 
In the glimmer of the moon 
Stands Gudrun. 

Close against her heaving breast, 
Something in her hand is pressed ; 
Like an icicle, its sheen 
Js cold and keen. 

On the cairn are fixed her eyes 
Where her murdered father lies. 
And a voice remote and drear * 
She seems to hear. 

a 

What a bridal nicrht is this ! 
Cold will be the dagger^s kiss ; 
Laden with the chill of death 
Is its breath. 

Like the drifting snow she sweeps 
To the couch where Olaf sleaps ; 
Suddenly he wakes and stirs 
His eyes meet ber& 

" What is that," King Olaf said, 
'* Gleams so bright above thy head ? 
Wherefore standest thou so white 
In pale moonlight ? 
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** *T is the bodkin that I wear 
When at night 1 bind my hair ; 
It woke me falling on the floor ; 
*T is nothing more.'* 

** Forests have ears, and fields have eyes ; 
Often treachery lurking lies 
Underneath the fairest hair ! 
Gudrun beware ! " 

Ere the earliest peep of mom 
Blew King Olars bugle-horn ; 
And forever sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bride ! 



THANGBRAND THE PRIEST. 



Short of stature, large of limb. 
Barley face ana russet beard, 

All the women stared at him, 
When in Iceland he appeared. 
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''Look!" they add. 
With nodding head. 
There goes Thangbrand, Olaf s Priest" 



All the prayers he knew by rote, 

He could preach like Chrysostome, 
From the Fathers he oould quote, 
He had even been at Rome. 
A learned clerk, 
A man of mark. 
Was this Thangbrand, Olaf s Priest. 

He was quarrelsome and loud, 

And impatient of coutrc^ 
Boisterons in the market crowd. 
Boisterous at the wassail-bowl. 
Everywhere 
Would drink and swear. 
Swaggering Thangbrand, Olaf s Priest. 

In his house this malcontent 

Could the King no longer bear, 
So to Iceland he was sent 
To convert the heathen there, 
And away 
Oue summer day 
Sailed this Thangbrand, Olaf s Prieat. 

There in Iceland, o^ec their books 
Pored the people day and night. 
But he did not like their looks, 
Nor the songs they used to write. 
*' All this rhyme 
Li waste of time ! " 
Grumbled Thangbrand, Olaf s Priest 

To the alehonse, where he sat, 

Came the Scalds and Saga-men ; 
Is it to be wondered at, 
That they quarrelled now and then, * 
When o*er his beer 
Began to leer 
Drunken Thangbrand, Olafs Priest? 

All the folk in AlUfiord 

Boasted of their island grand ; 
Saying in a single word, 
**' Iceland is the hnest land 
That the sun 
Doth shine upon ! " 
Loud laughed Thangbrand, Olafs Priest 

And he answered : *' What*s the use 

Of this bragging up and down. 
When three wom«»n and one goose 
Make a market in your town ! ** 
Every Scald 
Satires scrawled 
On poor Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 

Something worse the^ did than that ; 

And what vexed him most of all 
Was a figure in shovel hat. 

Drawn in charcoal on the wall ; 
With words that go 
Sprawling below. 
This is Thangbrand, Olafs Priest'* 

Hardly knowing what he did. 

Then he smote them might and main, 
Thorvald Veile and Veteriid 
Lay there in the alehouse slain. 
" To-day we are sold. 
To-morrow mould ! " 
Muttered Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 

Much in fear of axe and rope, 
Hack to Nomvay sailed he then. 

*'(), King Olaf ! little hope 
Is there of these Iceland men I ** 
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Heeklv said, 
With Dending head, 
Pious Thangbiand, OUif b Priest. 

X. 

SAUB THB STRONG. 



Ci 



All the old gods are dead. 
All the wild warlocks fled ; 
But the White Christ lives and reigns, 
And throughout my wide domains 
His Gospel shall be spread ! *' 

On the Evangelists 

Thus swore King 01a£ 

But still in dreams of the night 
Beheld he the crimson Ught, 
And heard Uie voice that defied 
Him who was crucified, 
And challenged him to the fight. 

To Sigurd the Bishop 

King Olaf confessed it. 

And Slgnrd the Bishop said, 
** The old gods are not dead, 
For the great Thor still reigns, 
And«mong the Jarls and Thanes 
The old witchcraft still is spread.** 

Thus to King OUf 

Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

** Far north in the Salten Fiord, 
B^ rapine, fire, and sword. 
Lives the Viking. Baud the Strong ; 
All the Grodoe Isles belong 
To him\nd his heathen horde." 

Thus went on speaking 

Sigurd the BiBnop. 



" A warlock, a wizard is he. 
And lord of the wind and the 
And whichever way he saUs, 
He has ever favoring gales, 
By his craft in sorcerv. " 

Here the sign of the cross 
Made devoutly King Olaf. 



" With rites that we both abhor, 
He worships Odin and Thoi ; 
So it cannot yet be said. 
That all the old gods are dead, 
And the warlocks are no more,** 
Flushing with an^er 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

Then King Olaf cried aloud : 
*' I will tslk with this mighty Baud, 
And along the Salten Fiord 
Preach the Gospel with my sword. 
Or be brought back in my shroud ! 

So northward from Dronthcim 

SaUed King Olaf ! 
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XL 

BISHOP 8IGT7KI) AT SALTEN FIORD. 

Lout) the Angry wind was wailing 
As King Olars ships came sailing 
Northward out of Drontheim haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 

Though the flying sea-spray drenches 
Fore and aft the rowers^ benches, 
Not a single heart is craven 

Of the champions there on board. 

AH without the Fiord was quiie. 
But within it storm and riot, 



Such as on his Viking cruises 

Baud the Strong was wont to ride. 

And the sea through all its tide-ways 
Swept the reeling Tessels sideways, 
As the leaves are swept through sluices, 
When the flood-gates open wide. 

*' *T is the warlock ! *t is the demon 
Baud ! *' cried Sigurd to the seamen ; 
^' But the Lord is not afi'riehted 
^- — -By the witchcraft of his foes.** 

To the ship's bow he ascended. 
By his choristers attended, 
Biound him were the tapers lighted, 
And the sacred incense rose. 

On the bow stood Bishop Sigurd, 
In his robes, as one transfigured, • 
And the Crucifix he planted 

High amid the rain and misL 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship ; the mass-bells tinkled ; 
Loud the monks around him chanted. 
Loud he read the Evangelist. 

As into the Fiord they darted. 
On each side the water parted ; 
Down a path like silver molten 
Steadily rowed King Olai's ships ; 

Steadily bnmed all night the tapers, 
And the White Christ through the vapors 
Gleamed across the Fiord of Salten, 

As through John's Apocalypse, — 

Till at last they reached Raud*s dwelling 
On the little Isje of Crelling ; 
Not a guard was at the doorway, 

Not a glimmer of light was seen. 

But at anchor, carved and gilded. 

Lay the dragon-ship he builded ; 

T was the g^randest ship in Norway, 

With its crest and scales of green. 

Up the stairway, softly creeping, 
To the loft where Baud was sleeping, 
With their fists they burst asunder 

Bolt and bar that held the door. 

Drunken with sleep and ale they found him. 
Dragged him from his bed and bound him, 
While he stared with stupid wonder, 
At the look and garb they wolre. 

Then King Olaf said : *' O Sea-King I 
Little time have we for speaking. 
Choose between the good and eiil : 

Be baptized, or thou shalt die ! 

But in scorn the heathen scoffer 
Answered : *' I disdain thine offer ; 
Neither fear I God nor Devil ; 

Thee and thy Gospel I defy ! ** 

Then between his jaws distended, 
When his frantic struggles ended, 
Through King Olaf s horn an adder, 

Touched by fire, they forced to glide. 

Sharp his tooth was as an arrow. 

As he gnawed through bone and marrow ; 

But without a groan or shudder. 

Baud the Strong blaspheming died. 

% 

Then baptized thev al) that region, 
Swarthy Lap aad fair Norwegian, 
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Far M swima the wlmoa, leaping. 

Up the streams of Salten Fiord. 

In their temples Thor and Odin 
Lay in dast and ashes trodden, 
As King Olaf , onward sweeping, 

jPreaohed th e Go spel with his sword. 

Then he took the carved and gilded 
Drafon-ship that Raud had buUded, 
And the tilier single-handed, 

Grasping, steered into the main. 

Soathward sailed the sea-gulls o^er him. 
Southward sailed the ship that bore him, 
Till at Drontheim haven landed 
Olaf and his orew again. 

XXL 

ICIKO 0LAF*8 CHRISTMAS. 

At Drontheim, Olaf the King 
Heard the bells of Yale-tide ring. 

As he sat in his banqnet-lukU^ 
Drinking the nnt-brown ale. 
With his bearded Berserks hale 

AndtalL 

Three days his Yale-tide feasts 
He held with Bishops and Priests, 

And his horn filled up to the bxim ; 
But the ale was never too strong, 
Nor the Saga-man^s tale too long, 

For him. 

O'er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the cross aivine. 

As he drank, and mattered his prayeis ; 
Bat the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thor 

Over theirs. 

The gleams of the fire-light dance 
Upon helmet and hauberk and lanML 

And laagh in the eyes of the King ; 
And he cries to Halfred the Scald, 
Gray-bearded, wrinkled, and bald, 

" Sing ! " 

** Sing me a song divine, 
With a sword in every line, 

And this shall be thy reward. ** 
And he looeenod the belt at His waist, 
And in front of the singer placed 

Uis sword. 

*' Quem-biter of Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone throagh and through. 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long, 

Nor so true.^* 

Then the Scald took his harp and sang, 
Anfi load throagh the music rang 

The so and of that shining word ; 
And the harp-strings a clangor made. 
As if they were struck with the blade 

Of a aword. 

And the Berserks round af^out 
Broke forth in a shout 

That made the rafters ring : 
They smote with their fists on the board, 
And shouted, ^* Long live the sword, 

And the King ! " 

Bat the Kin^ said, '^ O my son, 
I miss the bright word in one 

Of thy measures and thy rhymes." 



And Halfred the Scald replied, 
'* In another *t was multiplied 
Three times." 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt, 

And said, '' Do not refuse ; 
Count well the gain and the loss. 
Thorns hammer or Christ's croas : 

Choose!" 

And Halfred the Scald said, '' Thit 
In the name of the Lord I kisa. 

Who on it waa crucified I '* 
And a shout went round the board, 
** In the name of Christ the Lord, 

Who died ! " 

Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose, 

Throi^h the driving mists revealed. 
Like the lifting of the Host, 
By incense-clouds almost 

Concealed. 

On the shining wall a vast 
And shadowy cross waa cast 

From the hilt of the lifted sword. 
And in foaming cups of ale . 

The Berserks drank '' Was-hael ] 

To the Lord ! '* 



xni. 

THE BUILDINO OF THE LONG SEBPENT. 

Thor beho Skaftino, master-builder, 

lu his Hllip^^rd by the sea, 
Whistling, said,*'lt wouln bewilder 
Any man but Tliorberg Skaftuig, 

Any man but me !^' 

Near him lay the Dragon atranded, 
Built of old by Raud the Strong, 

And King Olaf had commanded 

He should build anolhtsr Dragon, 
Twice as large and long. 

Therefore whistled Thorberg Skafting, 
As he sat with half -closed eves. 

And his head turned sidewrays, orafting 

That new vessel for King Olaf 
Twice the Dragon^s size. 

Round him busily hewed and hammered 

Mallet huge and heavy axe ; 
Workmen laughed and sang and clamored ; 
Whirred the wheels, that into riggmg 

Spun the shining flax ! 

All this tumult heard the master, — 

It was music to his ear ; 
Fancy whispered all the faster. 
*' Men shall hear of Thorberg Skafting 

For a hundred year ! " 

Workmen sweating at the foi^pea 

Fashioned iron bolt and Inut, 
Like a warlock^s midnight orgies 
Smoked and bubbled the black caldron 

With the boiling tar. 

Did the warlocks mingle in it, 

Thorberg Skafting, any twcte t 
Could yon not be gone a minute 
But Rome mischief must be doing, 
Turning bad to worse ¥ 
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T wftB an ill wind thai came wafting. 
From hia homestead words of woe ; 

To his farm went Thorberg Skafting, 

Oft repeating to his workmen, 
Build ye thus and aa 

After long delays returning 

Came the master back oy night ; 

To his fthip-yard longing, yearning, 

Hurried he, and did not leave it 
Till the moming^s light. 

*^Como and see my shipy my darling! ** 
On the morrow said the King ; 

^* Finished now from keel to oarlmg ; 

Hever yet was seen in Norwav 
Such a wondiou^ thing ! ^* 

In the ship-vard, idly talking, 

At the snip the workmen stand : 
Some one all their labor balking, 
Down her sides had cut deep giufthea, 
Not a plMik was ^>ared ! 

'' Death be to the evil-doer ! '* 

With an oath King Olaf spoke ; 
** But rewards to his pursuer ! " 
And with wrath his face grow redder 
Than his scarlet doak. 

Straight the master-builder, smiling. 
Answered thus the angry King : 

**" Cease blaspheming and reviling, 

Olaf, it was Thorberg Skafting 
Who has done this thing I '* 

Then he chipped and smoothed tho plankiiig, 
Till the E^in^, delighted, swore. 

With much hndmg and much thanking, 

** Handsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before ! *' 

Seventy ella and fonr extended 
On the ^[lass the vessd^s keel ; 

High above it, gilt and splendid. 

Hose the ligure-head ferocious 
With its crest of steeL 

f 
Hen they laonohed ber from the tressels, 

In the ship- yard by the sea ; 
She was the grandest of all vessels, 
Never ship was built in Norway 

Half BO fine as she ! 

Tlie Long Serpent was she christened* • 

*Mid the roar of cheer on cheer ! 
They who to the'^Saga listened 
Heai'd the name of Thorberg Skafting 
For a hundred year ! 



XIV. 

THB CREW OF THB LONG SERPENT. 

Safe at anchor in Drontheim bay 
King OlaFs fleet assembled lay. 

And, striped with white and blue, 
Downward fluttere<l sail and banner. 
As alights the screaming lanner ; 
Lustily cheered, in their wild manner, 

The Long Serpent* s crew. 

Her forecastle man was Ulf the Red ; 
Like a wolfs was his shaggy 'hcSS, ^ 

His teeth as large and white ; 
His beard, of gray and russet blended, 
Round as a swa!low*ft nest descended ; 
As standard-bearer he defended 

OUif 's flag in the fight 



Near hi mKo MomJiad his plaoe, 
Like the Kin^ln garb and face, 

So gallant and so hale * 
Every cabin -boy and varlet, 
Wondered at his cloak ot scarlet ; 
Like a river, frozen and star-lit, 

Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 
Stood^Jhiand Ramegtirhftlrmark, . 

A figure gatintiClSd grand ; 
On his hairv arm imprinted 
Was an anchor, azure-tinted ; 
Like Thor's hammer, huge and dinted 

Was his brawny hand. 

Einar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 
Graceful was his form, and slender. 
And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman^s, in the splendor 

Of her maidenhood.' 

In the fore-hol dJBiom and Bork 
Watched the sailors ai tneir w£ 

Heavens! how they swore f 
Thirty men they each commanded. 
Iron-sinewed, horny-handed, 
Shoulders broad, and chests expanded. 

Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these. 
With King Olaf sailed the seas, 

Till the waters vast 
FillfHl them with a vague devotion. 
With the freedom and the motion, 
With the roll and roar of ocean 

And the sounding blast. 

When they landed from the fleet, 

How they roared through Drontheim^s street. 

Boisterous as the gale ! 
How they laughed and stamped and pounded, 
Till the tavern roof resounded, 
And the host looked on astounded 

As they drank the ale ! 

Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant companv 

Sail its billows blue f 
Never, while they cruised and quarrelled. 
Old King Gorm, or Blue-Tooth Harald, 
Owned a 8hip so w^l apparelled. 

Boasted such a en 
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XV. 

A LITTLE BIRD IM THE AIR. 

A LITTLE bird in the air 
Is singing of Thyri the fair, 

Tho sister of Svcnd the Dane ; 

And the song of the garrulous bird 

In the streets of the town is hoard. 

And repeated again and again. 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

To King Burislaf, it is said. 
Was the beautiful Thyri wed. 

And a sorrowful bride went she ; 
And after a week and a day, 
She has fled away and away, 
From his town by the stormy sea. 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 

They say, that through heat and through cold, 
Through weald, they say, and through wold. 
By day and by night, lihey say. 
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She has fled ; and the gossips report 
She has come to Kine Olafs oourt, 
And the town is all in dismay. 
Hoist up yoar sails of silk. 
And flee away from each other. 

It is whispered King Olaf has seen. 
Has talked with the beautiful queen ; 
And they wonder how it wiU end ; 
For surely, if here she remain. 
It is war with King Svend the Dane, 
And King Burlsiaf the Vend ! 
Hoist up yoor sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 

O, greatest wonder of all ! 

It is published in hamlet and hall, 

It loars like a flame that is fanned ! 
The King— yes, Olaf the King- 
Has wedded her with his ring, 
And Thyri is Qaeen in the land ! 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 



XVI. 

QUEEN THTRI AND THE ANQELICA. STALKS, 

Northward over Drontheim 
Flew the clamorous sea-gulls, 
Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

Weeping in her chamber, 
Lonely and unhappy, 
»at the Drottning Thyri, 
Sat King Olafs Queen. 

In at all the windows 
Streamed the pleasant sunshine, 
On the roof above her 
Softly cooed the dove ; 

But the sound she heard not, 
Nor the sunshine heeded. 
For the thoughts of Thyri 
Were not thoughts of lova 

Then King Olaf entered, 
Beautiful as morning. 
Like the sun at Easter 
Shone his happy fa%e ; 

In his hand he carried 
Angelicas uprooted. 
With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

Like a rainy midnight 
Sat the Drottning 'I'hyri, 
Even the smile of Olaf 
^ Could not cheer her gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture. 
And with words as pleasant 
As their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them, 
And her jewelled fingers 
Through the green leaves gUstened 
Like the dews of mom ; 

But she cast them from her, 
Hauffhty and indignant. 
On the floor she threw them 
With a look of scorn. 



''Richer presents," said she, 
*' Gave King Harald Goiinson 
To the Queen, my mother, 
Than such worthless weeds ; 
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When he ravaged Norway 
Laying waste the kingdom. 
Seizing scatt and treasure 

For her royal needs. 

** But thou dares t not venture 
Through the Sound to Vendland, 
My domains to rcsoiie 
From King Burlsiaf ; 

** Le«t King Svend of Denmark, 
Forked Beard, my brother. 
Scatter all thy vessels 
As the wind the chafT/* 

Then np sprang King Olal^ 
Like a reindeer bounding, . 
With an oatti be anawered 
Thus the luckless Queen : 

«* Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Denmark ; 
Tiiis right hand shall hale him 
By his forked chin ! ** 

Then be left the chamber, 
Thundermg through the doorway, ' 
Loud his steps resounded 
Down the vuter stair. 

Smarting with the insult. 
Through the btreets of Drontkesm 
Strode he rod and wrnthf nJ, - 
Wilh bis stalely air. 



All hia ships he gathered. 
Summoned all his forces, 
Making his war levy 
In the i«gion round ; 

Down the coast of Norway, 
Like a flock of sea-gulls, 
Sailed the fleet of Olaf h 
Through the Danish Sound. 

With bin own hand fearless. 
Steered he the Long Serpent, 
Strained the creaking cordage, 
Beat each boom and gaff ; 

'Till in Vendland landii^. 
The domains oC Th^'ri 
He redeemed and rescued 
From King Burislaf. 

Then said Olaf, langfaing, 
** Not t«n yoke of oxen 
Have the power to draw na 
Like a woman^s hfir ! 

** Now will I confess it. 
Better things are jewels 
Than angelica stalks are 
For a Queen to wear,** 



XVIL 

KING 8TEX1X OF TDB FORKED BEARD. 

Loiim.T the sailors cheered 
Svend of the Forked Beard, 
As with his fleet he steered 
Southward to Vendland ; 
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Where with their oouraes hauled 
All were together called, 
Under the fsle of Svald 
Kear to the mainland. 

After Qneen Ganhild's death. 
So the old 8aga naith, 
Plighted King Svend bis faith 

To Sigrid the Haughty ; 
And to avenge his bride, 
, Soothing her wonnded pride, 
Over the waters wide 
King Olaf sought h«b 

Sbill on her scornful face, 
Blushing with deep disgrace, 
Ifiore she the crimson trace 

Of Olafs gauntlet ; 
Like a malignant star, 
Blazing in heaven afar, « 

. Ked snone the angry scu^ 

Undef her f Mtlet ^ 

Oft to King Svend she spake, 
''For thine own honor*s sake 
Shalt thou swift veneeaace take 

On the vile cowarci! *' 
Until the King at last. 
Gusty and overcast. 
Like a tempestuous blast 

Threatened and lowered. 

Soon as the Spring appeared, 
Svend of the Forked Beard 
High his red standard reared, 

Eager for battle ; 
While every warlike Dane, 
Seizing his arms again. 
Left all unsown the grain. 

Unhoused the cattl& 

Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 
Weapons and men to bring 

In aid of Denmark ; 
Eric the Norseman, too, 
As tiie war tidings flew, 
Sailed with a chosen crew 

From Lapland and Finmaik. 

So upon Easter day 
li^ailed the three kings away. 
Out of the sheltered bay. 

In the bright season ; 
With them Earl Sigvald came. 
Eager for spoil and fame ; 
^ity that such a name 

2:^tooped to such treason ! 

Safe under Svald at last. 
Now were their anchors cast, 
Saffe from the sea and blast, 

Plotted the throe kings ; 
While, with a base mtent. 
Southward Earl SigvaJd went, 
On a foul errand bent, 

Unto the Sea-kings. 

ThencA to hold on his coarse. 
Unto King Olafs force, 
Lv'n^ within the hoarse 

Mouths of Stet-haven ; ^ 
Him to ennnare and brmg, 
Unto the Danish king, / 
Who his dead corse wou^' fling 

Forth to the raven ! * 



xvnL 

»niG OLAP AMD EARL SIGVAU). 

On the gray sea-sands 
King Olaf stands, 
Northward and seaward 
He points with his handa. 

With eddy and whirl 
The sea-tides curl. 
Washing the sandals 
Of Sigvald the EarL 

The mariners shout, 
The ships swing about. 
The yards are i3l hoisted. 
The sails flutter out. 

The war-horns are played. 
The anchors are weighed, 
Like moths in the distanoe 
The sails flit and fade. 

The sea is Uke lead, 
The harbor lies dead, 
As a corse on the sea-shore, 
Whose spirit has fled ! 

On that fatal day. 
Toe' histories say. 
Seventy yessels 
Sailed out of the bay. 

But soon scattered wide 
0*er the billows they ride, 
While Siffvald and Olaf 
Sail aide by side. 

Cried the Earl : "Follow me ! 
I your pilot will be, 
For I loiow all the channels 
Where flows the deep sea ! " 

So into the strait 
Where his foes lie in wait, 
Gallant King Olaf 
Sails to his &te ! 

Then the sea-foff veils 
The ships and tneir saUs ; 
Queen Sigrid the Haughty, 
Thy vengeance prevail ! 



XIX. 

KINO OLAF*S WAR-HORNS. 

" Strike the sails ! " King Olaf said ; 
*' Never shall men of mine take flight ; 
Never away from battle I fled, 
Never away fiom my foe ! 

Let God dispose 
Of my life m the fight I " 

'  Sound the horns ! " said Olaf the King ; 
And suddenly through the drifting brume 
The blare of the horns began to ring. 
Like the terrible trumpet shock 

Of Regnarock, 
On the day of Doom ! 

Louder and louder the war-horns aang 
Over the level floor of the flood; 
All the sails came down with a clang, 
And there in the mist overhead 

The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 
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Drifting: down on the Danish fleet 
Th^ together the ships were lashed, 
So that neither should torn and retreat ; 
In the midst, but in front of the rest 

The burnished crest 
Of the Serpent flashed. 

King Olaf stood on the quarter-deck, 
With bow of ash and an'ows of oak, 
HLs gilded shield was without a fleck, 
His hebnet inlaid with gold, 

And in many a fold 
Hung his crimson cloak. 

On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships ; 
** If the Serpent lie so far ahead. 
We shall have hard work of it here, 

Said he with a sneer 
On his bearded lips. 

King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 
** Have I a coward on board ? " said he. 
*^ Shoot it another way, O King ! " 
Sollenly answered Ulf, 

The old sea- wolf ; 
** Ton have need of me I " 

In front came Svend, the King of the Danes, 
Sweeping down with his fifty rowers ; 
To the right, the Swedish king with his thanes ; 
And on board of the Iron Beard 

Earl Eric steered 
To the left with hia oars. 

*''' These soft Danes and Sweden," said the King, 
^^ At home with their wives had better stay, 
Than come within reach of my Ssrpent^s sting : 
^ut whereJBii c the N orseman leads 

Heroic"deeds 
WiU be done to-day ! " 

Then as together the vessels crashed. 
Brio severed the cables of hide. 
With which King 01af*s ships were lashed, 
And left them to drive and drift 

With the currents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

lionder the war-horns growl and snarl, 
Sharper the dragons bite and sting ! 
Erio the son of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 

Pledges to thee, 
OUf the Kug ! 

XX. 

BINAR TAMBERSKELYER. 

It was Elnar Tamberskelver 

Stood beside the mast ; 
From his yew-bow, tipped with silrer. 

Flew the arrows fast ; 
^Aimed at Eric unavailing. 

As he sat concealed. 
Half behind the quarter-railing, 

Half behind bis shield. 

First an arrow struck the tiller, 
.Just above his head ; 
Sing, O Eyvind SkaldaspiUer," 
Then Earl Eric said. 
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" Sing the song of Hakon dying, 

Sing his funeral wail ! " 
And another arrow flying 

Grazed his coat of mau. 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman. 

As the arrow passed. 
Said Earl Ehric, '' Shoot that bowman 

Standing by the mast** 



Sooner than the word WM spoken 

Flew the yeoman^s shaf^; 
Einar^s bow in twain was broken, 

Einar only laughed . ' 

''What was that ? '' said Olaf, standing 

On the (juarter-deck. 
** Something heard I like the stranding 

Of a shattered wreck." 
Elinar then, the arrow taking 

From the loosened string, 
Answered, *' That was Norway breaking 

From thy hand, O King ! " 
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*' Thou art but a poor diviner," 

Straightway Olaf said ; 
'' Take my bow, and swifter, Einar, 

Let thy shafts be sped. " 
Of his bows the fairest choosing. 

Reached he from above ; 
Einar saw the blood-drops oozing 

Through Ms iron glove. 

But the bow was thin and narrow ; 

At the first assay, 
O'er its head he drew the arrow, 

Flung the bow away ; 
Said, with hot and angry temper 

Flushing in his cheek, 
'* Olaf ! for so great a Kilmper 

Are thy bows too weak ! 

Then, with smile of joy defiant 

On his beardless lip« 
Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 

Eric's dragon-ship. 
Loose his golden locks were flowing. 

Bright his armor gleamed ; 
Like Saint Michael overthrowing 

Lucifer he seemed. 



XXL 

KINO OLAP'S DEATH-DRINK. 

All day has the battle raged. 
All day have the ships engaged. 
But not yet is assuaged 
The vengeance of llrio the EarL 

The decks with blood are red. 
The arrows of death are spect 
The ships are filled with the dead. 
And the spears the champions narL 

They drift as wrecks on the tide, 
The grappling-irons are plied. 
The Boarders climb up the side. 
The shouts are feeble and few. 

Ah ! never shall Norway again 
See her sailors come back o°er the main ; 
They all lie wounded or slain. 
Or asleep in the billows blue ! 

On the deck stands Olaf the King, 
Around him whistle and sing 
The spears that the foemen fling, 
Ana the stones they hurl with their hands. 

In the midst of the stones and the spears, 
Kolbiom, the marshal, appears, 
His shield in the air he uprears, 
By the side of King Olaf he stands. 

Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent's deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check, 
His lips with anger are pale ; 
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He htm with hia are at the mut. 
Till it falla. «iUi the Bails overcait, 
Like  anaw-coTercd pine in the vait 
Dim foreiti of Orkadale. 

Seeking King OI*t then, 
He niRbea &et with hia men, 

Of tbe bear, when he Etanils at baj. 



Biit the young grew old and graj. 
And never, by night or by day, 
In hia kin^am ot Narroway 
Was King Olaf ateo again I 



Then Kolhiom apeahn in the ear 
Of King Olaf a word of cheer, 
In 1 whisper that nnnc may bear, 
With a amile on hia tlemuloua lip ; 

Two ahielda raised high in the air. 
Two fluhex or golden hair, 
Two icariet meteora' glare. 
And both have leaped from the ship. 

EUrl Erio'a men in the boats 
Sciic Kolhiorn's shield aa it floata. 
And cry. from their hairv throats, 
" Hee I it is Olaf the King 1 " 



In the convent of Drontheim, 

Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 
At midnight, adoring, 
Beseeching, entreating 
The Viigin and Mother. 

She heard in the silence 
The voice of one speaking. 
Without in the darkness, 
In giifts of the night-wind 
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The voice of Saint John, 
The beloved disciple, 
Who wandered and waited 
The Master^B appeanmoe. 
Alone in the darkness, 
Unsheltered and friendless. 

" It is accepted 

The angry defiance. 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted, 

Bnt not with the weapons 

Of war that thoa wieldest I 

^* Cross against corselet, 

Love against hatred, 

Peace-cry for war-cry ! 

Patience is powerful ; 

He that o^ercometh 

Hath power o'er the nations ! 

** As torrents in summer. 
Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless. 
For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 

" So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o>rflowing. 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining ! 

** Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is, 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and suboueth ! 

** Thou art a phantom, 
A shape of the sea-mist, 
A shape of the brumal 
Rain, and the darkness 
Fearful and formless ; 
Day dawns and thou art not ! 

'* The dawn is not distant. 
Nor is the night starless ; 
Love is eternal ! 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail as ; 
Christ is eternal ! " 



INTERLUDE. 

A STRAIN of music closed the talo, 
A low, monotonous, funeral wail. 
T'«it with its cadence, wild and sweeti, 
Mjtde the long Saga more complete. 

** Thank God,*' the Theologuin said, 
*' The reign of violence is dead. 
Or dying surely from the world ; 
While love triumphant reigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky overhead 
His blessed banners are unfurled. 
And most of all thank God for this : 
The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now end in words, and not in deeds. 
And no one suffers loss, or bleeds. 
For thoughts that men call heresies. 

** I stand without here in the porch, 
I hear the bell's melodious dm, 
X hear the organ peal within. 



I hear the prayer, with words that scorch 

Like sparks from an inverted torch, 

I hear the sermon upon sin. 

With threatenings of the last account. 

And all, translated in the air. 

Reach me but as our dear Lord's Prayor, 

And as the Sermon on the Mount. 

" Must it be Calvin, and not Christ ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds 
Or holy water, books, and beads ? 
Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent? 
And can it be enough for these 
The Christian Charch the year embalms 
With evergreens and boughs of pakus, 
And fills the air with litanies ? 

** I know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not like me ; 
In my humiliation dressed, 
I only stand and beat my breast, 
And pray for human charity. 

** Not to one church alone, but seven. 

The voice prophetic spake from heaven ; 

And unto each the promise came, 

Diversified, but still the same ; 

For him that overcometh are 

The new name written on the stone. 

The raiment'white, the crown^ the throne, 

And I will give him the Morning Star ! 

" Ah ! to how many Faith has been 
No evidence of things unseen. 
But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, 
For whom no Man of Sorrows died. 
For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign. 
And Christ a phantom cruoined ! 

^* For others a diviner creed 
Is living in the l^fe they lead. 
The passing of their beautiful feot 
Blesses the pavement of the street. 
And all their looks and words repeit 
Old Fuller's sayins, wise and sweet. 
Not as a vnllure, but a dove. 
The Holy Ghost came from above. 

** And this brings back to me a tale 
So sad the hearer well may quaiL 
And question if such things can be ; 
Yet in the chronicles of Spain 
Down the dark pages runs this stain, 
And naught can wash them white again, 
So fearful is the tragedy.'* 



THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

TOKQUEMADA. 

In the heroic davs when Ferdinand 

And Isabella ruled the Spanish land. 

And Torqnemada, with his subtle brain. 

Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 

In a great castle near Valladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair woodlands hid. 

There dwelt, as from the chronicles we learn. 

An old Hidalgo proud and taciturn. 

Whose name has perished, with nis .towers of 

stone. 
And all his actions save this one alone ; 
This one, so terrible, perhaps 't were best 
If it, too, were forgotten with the rest ; 
Unless, perchance, our eyes can see therein 
The martyrdom triumpliant o'er the sin ; 
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A dcmble pictare, with its gloom and glow, 
The iplendor overhead, the death below. 

Thia lombre man counted each day as lost 
On which his feet no sacred threshold crossed ; 
And when he chanced the passing Host to meet, 
He knelt and prayed devoutly in the street ; 
Oft he confessed; and with each mutinous 

thought, 
As with wild beasts at Ephesus, he fought 
In deep contrition scoui^ed himself in Lent, 
Walked in processions, with his head down bent, 
At plays of Corpus Christi oft was seen. 
Ana on Palm Sunday bore his bough of green. 
HIb sole diversion was to hunt the boar 
Through tangled thickets of the forest hoar, 
Or with his jmgling mules to hurry down 
To some grand bull-fight in the neighboring town, 
Or in the crowd with lighted taper stand, 
When Jews were burned, or banished from the 

land. 
Then stirred within him a tumultuous joy 
The demon whose delight is to destroy 
Shook him, and shouted with a trumpet tone, 
KiU! kill! and let the Lord find out hia on^-n ! ** 

And now, in that old castle in the wood. 
His daughters, in the dawn of womanhood, 
Returning from their convent school, had made 
Besplendent with their bloom the forest shade, 
Reminding him of their dead mother's face. 
When first she came into that gloomy place, — 
A memory in his heart as dim and sweet 
As moonlight in a solitary street, 
Where the same rays, that lift the sea, are thrown 
Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 
These two nur daughters of a mother dead 
Were all the dream had left him as it fled. 
A joy at first, and then a growing care. 
As ii a voice within him cried, '* Beware ! ** 
A vagac^presentiment of impending doom. 
Like gKostly foofsleps in a vacant room, 
Haunted him day and night ; a formless fear 
That death to some one of hiiThouse was near, 
With dark surmises of a hidden crime, 
Made life itself a death before its time. 
Jealous, suspicious, with no sense of shame, 
A spy upon nis daughters he became ; 
With velvet slippers, noiseless on the floors, 
He glided softly through half -open doors ; 
Now in the room, and now upon the stair, 
He stood beside them ere they were aware ; 
He listened in the passage when they talked. 
He watched them from the casement when they 

walked, 
He saw the gypsy haunt the river's side. 
He saw the monk among the cork-trees glide ; 
And, tortured by the myst^ and the doubt 
Of some dark secret, past his finding out. 
Baffled he paused ; then reassured again 
Pursued the flyipg^hantonijif his biaini - 
He watched them even when they knelt in church ; 
And then, descending lower in nis search, 
Questioned the servants, and with eager eyea 
Listened incredulous to their replies ; 
The gypsv ? none had seen her in the wood ! 
The monk ? a mendicant in search of food ! 

At length the awful revelation came, 
Crushing at once his pride of birth and name, 
The hopes his yearning bosom forward cast. 
And the ancestral glories of the past ; 
All fell together, crumbling in disgrace, 
A turret rent from battlement to base. 
His daughters talking in the dead of night 
In their own chamber, and without a light, 
Listening, as he was wont, he overheard. 
And learned the dreadful secret, word by word ; 
And hurrying from his castle, with a cry 
He raised his hands to the unpitying sky, 



Repeating one dread word, till bush and tree 
Caught i^ and shuddering answered, ^* ELerearf ! ** 

Wrapped in his cloak, his hat drawn o 'er his face. 
Now hurrying forward, now with lingering pace, 
He walked all night the alleys of his paik. 
With one unseen oom{>anion in the dark. 
The Demon who within him lay in wait. 
And by his presence turned his love to hate, 
Forever muttering in an undertone, 
"Kill! kiU! and let the Lord find out his own!" 

Upon the morrow, after esrly Mass, 
While yet the dew was glistening on the grass, 
And all the woods were musical with birds. 
The old Hidalgo, nttering fearful words. 
Walked homeward with the Priest, and in his 

room 
Summoned his trembline daughters to their doom. 
When questioned, with brief answers they replied. 
Nor when accused evaded or denied ; 
Expostulations, passionate appeals. 
All that the human heart most fears or feek. 
In vain the Priest with earnest voice essayed. 
In vain the father threaten^, wept, and prayed ; 
Until at last he said, with haughty mien, 
*' The Holy Office, then, must mtervene ! ** 
And now the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
With all the fifty horsemen of his train. 
His awful name resounding, like the blast 
Of funeral trumpets, as he onward passed, 
Came to Valladolid, and there began 
To harry the rich Jews with fire and ban. 
To him the Hidalgo went, and at the gate 
Demanded audience on affairs of state. 
And in a secret chamber stood before 
A venerable graybeard of fourscore, 
Dressed in the hood and habit of a friar ; 
Out of his eyes flashed a consuming tire, 
And in his hand the mystic horn he held. 
Which poison and all noxious charms dispelled. 
He heard in silence the Hidalgo's tale, 
Then answered in a voice that made him quail * 
** Son of the Church ! when Abraham of old 
To sacrifice his only son was told. 
He did not pause to parley nor protest, 
But hastened to obey the Lord's behest. 
Tn him it was accounted righteousness ; ^ 
The Holy Church expects of thee no less ! "j | 

A sacred frenzy seized the father's brain. 
And Mercy from that hour implored in vain. 
Ah ! who will e'er believe the words I say ? 
His daughters he accused, and the same day 
Thev both were cast into the dungeon's gloom. 
That dismal antechamber of the tomb, 
Arraigned, condemned, and sentenced to the flame, 
The secret torture and the public shame. 

Then to the Grand Inquisitor once more 
The Hidalgo went, more eager than before. 
And said : '^ When Abraham offered up bis son. 
He clave the wood wherewith it might be done. 
By his example taught, let me too bring 
Wood from the forest for my offering ! " 
And the deep voice, without a pause, replied : 
'^Son of the Church ! by faith now justified. 
Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou wilt ; / 

The Church absolves thy conscience from allj 
guQt ! " 

Then this most wretched father went his way 
Into the woods, that round his castle lay. 
Where once his daughters in their childhood 

played 
With their young mother in the sun and shada 
Now all the leaves had fallen ; the branches bare 
Ma<le a perpetual moaning in the air. 
And screaming from their eyries overhead 
The ravens sailed athwart the sky of lead. 
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With his own handB he lopped the boughs and 

bound 
Fagota, that crackled with foreboding Bound, 
And on his mules, caparisoned and gay 
With bells and tassels, sent them on their way. 

Then with his mind on one dark purpose bent, 
Again to the Inquisitor he went. 
And said : *' Behold, the fagots I have brought, 
And now, lest my atonement be as naught. 
Grant me one more request, one last desire, — 
With my own hand to ligho the funeral fire I " 
And Torquemada answered from his seat, 
*" Son of the Church ! Thine offering is com- 
plete; 
Her servants through all ages shall not cease 
'a o magnify thy deed. Depart in peace ! " 

Upon the market-place, builded of stone 

The scaffold rose, whereon Death claimed his own. 

At the four comers, in stem attitude, 

Four statues of the Hebrew Prophets stood. 

Gazing with calm indiflferenoe in their eyes 

Upon this place of human sacrifice, 

Bound which was js^athering fast the eager crowd, 

With clamor of voices dissonant and loud, 

And every roof and window was alive 

With restless gazers, swarming like a hive. 

The church bells tolled, the chant of monks drew 

near, 
Lond trumpets stammered forth their notes of 

fear, 
A line of torches smoked along the street, 
There was a stir, a rush, a tramp of feet. 
And, with its banners floating in the air, 
Slowly the long procession crossed the square. 
And, to the statues of the Prophets bound, 
The victims stood, with fa«ots piled around. 
Then all the air a blast of tnmijpets shook, 
An^ louder sang the monies with bell and book, 
An^ the Hidalgo, lofty, stem, and proud, 
Lifted his torch, and, bursting through the crowd. 
Lighted in haste the fagots, and then fled, 
Lest those imploring eyes should strike him dead ! 

O pitiless skies ! why did your clouds retain 
For peasants' fields their floods of hoarded rain f 
O pitiless earth ! wliy open no abyss 
To bury in its chasm a crime like this ? 

That night, a mingled column of fire and smoke 
From the dark thickets of the forest broke. 
And, glaring o'er the landscape leases away. 
Made all the fields and hamlets bright as day. 
Wrapped in a sheet of flame the castle blazed, 
And as the villagers in terror gazed. 
They saw the figure of that cruel knight 
Lean from a window in the turret's hei<;htf 
His ghastly face illumined with the glare. 
His hands upraised above his head in prayer, 
Till the floor sank beneath him, and he fell 
Down the black hollow of that burning welL 

Three centuries and more above his bones 
Have piled the oblivious years like funeral stones ; 
His name has perished with him, and no trace 
Remains on earth of his afflicted race ; 
But Torquemada's name, with clouds o'ercast, 
LoomH in the distant landscape of the Past, 
Like a burnt tower upon a blackened heath, 
Lit by the fires of burning wood; beneath 1 



INTERLUDE. 

Tffvs closed the tale of guilt and gloom, 
That cast upon each listener's face 
Its shadow, and for some brief space 
Unbroken ailence filled the room. 



The Jew was thoughtful and distressed ; 
Upon his memory thronged and pressed 
The persecution of his race. 
Their wrongs, and sufierings knd disgrace ; 
His head was sunk upon his breast. 
And from his eyes alternate came 
Flashes of wrath and tears of shame. 

The student first the silence broke. 

As one who long has lain in wait. 

With purpose to retaliate. 

And thus he dealt the avenging stroke. 

**In such a company as this, 

A tale so tragic seems amins. 

That by its terrible control 

O'ermasters and drags down the soul 

Into a fathomless abyss. 

The Italian Tales that you disdain, 

Some merry Night of Straparole, 

Or Machiavelli's Belphagor, 

Would cheer us and delight us more, 

Give greater pleasure and less pain 

Than your grim tragedies of Spain ! ** 

And here the Poet raised his hand, 
With such entreaty and command. 
It stopped discussion at its birth, 
And said : '' The story I shall tell 
Has meaning in it, if not mirth ; 
Listen, and near what once befell 
The merry birds of Killingworth ! '* 
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THE POET'S TALE. 

THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 



It was the season, when through all the land 
The merle and mavis build, and building sing 

Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand. 
Whom Saxon Cadmon calls the Blitheheart 
Kinor ; y 

When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
Th3 banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 
And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap. 
And wave their fluttering signals from the steeps' 

The robin and the bluebird, piping loud. 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with their 
glee; 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be ; 

And hungrv crows assembled in a crowd. 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly. 

Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said ; 

** Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread !*• 

Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed, > 
Speaking some unknown language strange and 
sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
The village with the cheers of all their fleet ; 

Or quarrelling together, laughed and railed 
Luce foreign saflors, landed in the street 

Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 

Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls and boys. 



Thus came the jocund Spring in Killingworth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred years ago ; 

And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth. 
Heard with alarm the^ cawing of the crow. 

That minded with the universal mirth, 
Cassanara-like, prognosticating woe ; 

They shook their heads, and doomed with dread- 
ful words 

To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 

And a town-meeting was convened straightway 
To set a price upon the guilty heads 

Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay. 
Levied black-mail upon the garden beda 
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And cornfields, and beheld withoat dismay 
The awfal soareorow, with his flattering 
•v,^ shreds'; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
lyhereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 

Then from his house, a temple painted white, 

With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 
Th^ j S quire_c ame forth, august and sylendid 

"sight r ' - i-.*^>. 

Slowlj^ descending, with majestic tread. 
Three flights of steps, nor looking lett nor right, 

Down the long street he walked, as one who 
Miid, '* 

** A town that boasts inbabitants like me 
Can hav^o lack of good society ! " 

Thfi-Bacaon, too, appeared, a man austere, 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill ; 

The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervor, Edwards on the VViU ; 

His fa\:0rite pastime was to slay the deer 
In Summer on some Adirondao hill ; 

E^en now, while walking down the rural lane, 

He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 

Prom the Academy, whose belfry crowned 
The hill of Science with its vane of brass. 

Came thePrfififijj^or, gazing idly round. 
Now at the clouds^ and now at the green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair^Almira in the upper class. 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had said. 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 

And next tho^Deacon issued from his door, 
In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow ; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 
His form was ponderous, and his -itep was slow; 

Tlicre never was ho wise a man before ; 
He seemed the incarnate '* Well I told you 



so 



I" 



And to perpetuate his great renown 

There was a street named after him in town. 

These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region round. 

Thf* Squire presided, dignified and tall. 

His air impressive and his reasoning sound ; 

111 fared it with the birds, both great and small ; 
Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found. 

But enemies enough, who every one 

Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 

When they had ended, from his place apart. 
Rose the Preceptor, to redress th"; wrong, 

Atid, trembling like a steed before the start^ 
Looked round bewildered on the expectant 
throng ; 

Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 
To speak out what was in him, clear and strong. 

Alike re;^rdless of their smile or frown. 

And quite determined not to be laughed down. 

^* Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 
From his Republic banishei without pity 

The Poets ; in this little town of yours. 
You put to death, by means of a Committee, 

The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
The street-musicians of the heavenly city, 

The birds, who make sweet music for us all 

In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 

*^ The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the greeii steeples of the piny wood ; 

The oriole in the elm ; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food ; 

The bluebird balance I on some topmost spray 
Flooding with melody the neighoorhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song. 



^* Yon slay them all ! and wherefore ? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain. 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! 
Or a few cheiries, that are not so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited ffuesta 

Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 

.*^ Do yon ne*er think what wondrona beings these ? 

Do you ne*er think who made them, and who 
taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 

Alon*4jue the interpi^^tcfa of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys. 

Sweeter than instrument of man e*er caught I 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven I 

"Think, every morning when the sun peeps 
throoffh 

The dim, leaf -latticed windows of the grove. 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember too * 

*T is always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore toshore^ 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

* ' Think of your woods and orchards without birds! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs and hef ~ i 
As in an idiot's brain remembered words ** 

Hang empty *mid the cobwebs of his dreams ! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 

Makeup for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no n^ore 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door ? 

" What ! would von rather see the incessant stiz 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, * 

And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay. 

Or twitter of little fleld-fares, as you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake ? 

*' Yon call them thieves and pillagers ; bnt know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farm^. 

Who from the comtields drive the insidious foe. 
And from your harvests keep a hundred hilirms; 

Even the blackest of them all, the crow. 
Renders good service as your man-at^arms, 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crying havoo on the slug and snail. 

** How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God*s omnipotence. 

Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence. 

When by your laws, your actions, and your 
speech. 

You contradict the very things I teach ? '* 

With this he closed; and through the andiencs 
went 

A murmur like the rustle of dead leaves; 
The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 

Their yellow heads together like liieir sheaves ; 
Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 

Who put their tnist in bullocks and in beeves. 
The bircis were doomed ; and, as the record shows, 
A bounty offered for the heads of crowa 

There was another audience out of reach : 
Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 

But in the papers read his little speech. 

And crowned his modest temples with ap- 
plause; 
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They made him consciona, eaoh one more than 
each. 
He still waa victor, yanqnished in their cause. 
Sweetent of all the applause he won from thee, 
O fair Almiraat the Academy ! 

And BO the dreadful massacre began ; 
. O^er fields and orchards, and o^er woodluid 

crests, 
The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 
Dead fell the birds, with blood-stains on their 
breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 

While the yonng died of famine in their nests ; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds ! 

The Summer came, and all the birds were dead ; 

The days were like hot coals ; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes ; in the orchards fed 

Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 

Hosts of devouring injects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
Tuq land a desert without leaf or shade. 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Blpcause, like Herod, it hath ruthlessly 

Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun 
down 
Thecanker-worms upon the passers by, 

U;^^ each woraan*& bonnet, shawl, and gown, 
yl^Hto shook them off with just a little cry ; 

They wera the terror of each favorita walk, 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 

The fATmejB grew impatient, but a few. 
Confessed their error, and would not complain. 

For after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

Then they repealed the law, altJhongh they knew 
It would not call the dead to life again ; 

As schoolboys, finding their mistake too late, 

Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slate. 

That year in Killingworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 
, The wond<r of the falling tonnes of ilame. 

The illn^ncd nases of his Doom^s-Day book. 

A ieW loAt leaves blusned crimson with their shame, 

.^nd drowned themselves despairing in the 

l^took. 

While the wild wiud went moaning everywhere, 

"Titancflting the d«Ekd children" (Jf-the-airf * 



But the next Spring a stranger sight was seen, 
A sight that never yet by banl was sung, 

As great a wonder as it would have been 
It some dumb animal had found a tongue I 

A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 

Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung. 

All full of singing birds, came down tne street, 

Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 

From all the country round these birds were 

brought, 
. Bv order of the town, with anxious quest. 
And, loodened from their wicker prisons, sought 

In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
Singing loud canticles, which many thought 

Were satires to the authorities addressed, 
While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard ! 

But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 

It was ihe fair Almira's wedding-day. 
And everywhere, around, above, below. 

When the Preceptor bore his bride away. 
Their Pongs burst forth in joyous overflow, 

And a new heaven bsnt over a new earth 

Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 



FINALE. 

The hour was late ; the fire burned low, • 
Tho Landlord's eyes were closed in sleep, ' 
And* hear the story^s end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard, 
As when the distant bagpipes blow. 
At this all laughed ; the Landlo. d stirred, 
As one awaking from a swound, 
And, gaziuff anxionsly around. 
Protested that he had not slept. 
But only shut his eyes, and kept^ 
His ears attentive tb each word. 

Then all arose, and said '*Good Night.** 
Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
To rake the embers of the fire. 
And quench the waning parlor light ; 
While from the windows, here and there, 
The scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 
And the illumined hostel seemed 
The constclLition of the Bear, 
Downward, athwart the mistv air. 
Sinking and setting toward the sun.y 
i Far off the village clock struck one./ 



PART SECOND, 



PBELUDE. 



A coLi>, nninterrupted rain. 

That washed each southern window-pane, 

And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overflowed 

The house, the barns, the gilded vane. 

And drowned the upland and the plain. 

Through which the oak-trees, broad and high, 

Like phantom ships went drifting by ; 

And, hidden behind a watery screen, 

The sun unseen, or only seen 

As a faint pallor in the sky ; — 

Thus cold and colorless and gray, 

The mom of that autumnal day, 

As if reluctant to begin. 

Dawned on the silent Sndbnry Inn, 

And all the guests that in it lay. 



I Full late they slept. They did not hear 
The challenge of Sir Chanticleer, 
Who on the empty threBhing-floor, 
Disdainful of the rain outside, 
Was strutting with a martial stride. 
As if uf)on hiR thigh he wore 
The famous broadsword of the S<juire. 
And said, " Behold me, and admire ! " 

Only the Poet seemed to hear, 
In drowse or dream, more near and near 
Across the border-land of sleep 
The blowing of a blithesome noi j, 
Tliat laughed the dismal day to scorn ; 
A splash of hoofs and rush of wheels 
Through sand and mire like stranding keeli, 
As from the road with sudden sweep 
The Mail drove up the little steep, 
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And stopped beside the tavern door ; 
A moment stopped, and then again 
With crack of whip and bark of dog 
Plunged forward through the sea of fog, 
And all was silent as before, — 
All silent save the dripping rain. 

Then one bv one the guests came down. 
And greetea with a smile the Sqnire, 
Who sat before the parlor fire. 
Heading the paper fresh from town. 
F irst, theJ iicilian, like a bird, 
Before hisf orm appeared, was heard 
Whistling and singing down the stair ; 
Then came the St udent , with a look 
As placid as a mea^OSW-brook : 
The Theologian, still perplexed 
WlttrtfRSnghts of this world and the next ; 
The ^f^fit then, as one who seems 
Walking in visions and in dreams ; 
Then the Musician, like a fair 
Hyperion from whOBe golden hair 
The radiance of the morning streams ; 
And last the aroma tic Jew 
Of Alicant, ^o, as lie threw 
The door wide open, on the air 
Breathed round about him a perfume 
Of damask roses in full bloom. 
Making a garden of the room. 

The breakfast ended, each pAned 
The promptings of bis yanowa mood ; 
Beside the tire in silence smoked 
The taciturn, iinjIftsRe'J^ar, 
Lost in a plea^nt revery ; 
While, by his gzavitv provoked. 
His portrait the StMSUibi drew, 
And ^Tote beneath it " Edrehf 
At the Red Horse in Sudbury." ' 

By far the busiest of them all, 

. ^^ne ^eologiafLin the hall 

'V^'^aa^^cedmg rolHns in a cage, — 
Two corpulent and lazy binls. 
Vagrants and pilferers at best. 
If one might trust the hostler^s words, 
Chief instrument of their arrest ; 
Two poets of the Golden Age, 
Heirs of a boundless heritage 
Of fields and orchards, east and west, 
And sunshine of long summer days. 
Though outlawed now and dispoMessed !— . 
Such was the Theologian's phrase. 

Meanwhile the Student held discourse 

With the Musician,' on the source 

Of all the legendary lore 

Amon^ the nations, scattered wide 

Like silt and seaweed by the force 

And fluctuation of the tide ; 

The tale repeated o'er and o'er. 

With change of place and change of name, 

Disguised, transformed, and yet the same 

We ve heard a hundred times before. 

The Poet at the window mused, 
And saw, as in a dream confused. 
The countenance of the Sun, discrowned, 
And haggard with a pale despair. 
And stiw the clou(f-rack trail and drift 
Before it, and the trees uplift 
Their leafless branches, and the air 
Filled ^vith the arrows of the rain. 
And heard amid the mist below, 
Like voices of distress and pain. 
That haunt the thoughts of men insane, 
The fateful cawings of the crow. 

Then down the road, with mnd besprent, 
And drenched with rain from bead to hoof, 
The rain-drops dripping from his mane 



And tail as from a pent-house roof, 
A jaded horse, his head down bent. 
Passed slowly, limping as he went. 

The young Sicilian — who had grown 
Impatient longer to abide 
A prisoner, greatly mortified 
To see completely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the brook. 
And, leaning o'er the bridge of stone, 
To wktch the speckled trout glide by. 
And float through the inverted sky. 
Still round and round the baited hook — 
Now paced the room with rapid stride, 
And^ pausing 'af t he Poe t's side. 
Looked forth, and iKwttra wretched steed. 
And said : *' Alas for human gr^ed, 
That with cold hand and stony eye 
Thus turns an old friend out to dfie. 
Or beg his food from gate to gate ! . 

This bangs a tale into m^ minrL * 

""nwhich, if you are not disinclinea 
To listen, 1 will now relate."" 

All gave absent ; all wished to hear, 

Not without many a jest and jeer, 

The story of a spavined steed ; 

And even the Student with the rest 

Put in his pleasant little jefct 

Out of Malnerbe, that Pegasus 

Is but a horse that with all speed 

Bears poets to the hospital ; . ^^ 

Wniile the Sicilian, self-possessed, v '^ 

After a moment's interval 

Began his simple story thus. 
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THE BELL OF ATBL 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small Ibwn 

Of ancient Roman date, but scant reno 

One of those little places that have run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun. 

And then sat down to rest, as if to sa}', 

*'I cliatb no faither upward, come whakmay,"— 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to faip, 

So many monarchs since have borne tl* name. 

Had a great bell hung in the market-place 

Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 

By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his 

train. 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, 
. Jiiuifi proclamation, that whenever wrong 
Was done to any man, he slionld but ring 
The great bell in the sc^uare, and he. the King, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King John. 

How swift the happy days in Atri sped. 
What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Sulfice it that, as all thines must decay. 
The hempen rope at length was worn away. 
Unravelled at tne end. and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the rinj^er's band. 
Till one, who noted this in passing by, - 
Mended the rope with braids of briony, 
So that the leaves and t^drils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, • 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods. 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all iporta 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ;— 
Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 
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He Bold his honefff sold hia hawkn and houndfl, 
RentRd his vineyartb and his garden-grounds, 
Kept but one steed, his &vorite steed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall. 
And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 

At length he said : ** What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this* lazy steed, 
Kating his head off in mj' stables here. 
When rents are low and provfnder is dear ? 
Let him go fead upon the public ways ; 
I want him only for the holidays. " 
80 the old steed was tamed into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn. 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and t horn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer time, 
With bolted doors and window -shutters closed, 
Tiie inhabitailts of Atri slept or dozed ; 
When sudde nly upon-th^lr senses fell') 
TheToud alarum of the accusing bell ! 
The Syndic started from bis deep repose, 
Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant i>aoe 
Went panting forth into the market-place, 
Where the great bell upqn its cro^-beam^wung 
Reiterating with pe^jHstent ton'fue, ^ 

In halt-articulate jar^a, the olp sqpg : 1 

*^^ Some one hath done a wrong, lutth done a | 
wrong ! " • 



But ere he reached the belfnr^s light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of ^uman form of woman bom, « 
Hat a poor steed dejectdd and forloro. 
Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
WasUiggl n g a t the vines id briony. 
"^jMienedfliJ r " cried the Syndic straight, 
" XUfis is tne Knight of Atri's steed of state ! 
>H9 calls for justics, being sore distressed, 
^^Lnd pleads his cause as loudly as the best." 

Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy croVd 

Had rolled together like a summer cloud. 

And told the story of the wretched be:i8t 

In five-aU-twenty different ways at least, ) 

With minh gesticu lation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned ; in reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant lest. 

And sat at naught the Syndic ana the rest, 

Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

Th a^ he s hould do.whai pleased him with his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic p;cavely read 
The proclamation of the Bjmg ; then said : 
** Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay. 
But comet h back on foot, and begs its way ; 
Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 
02 flowers of chivalry and not of weeds ! 
These are familiar proverbs : but I fear 
They never ye t ha yp reac hpd yoar knightly mx. 
Whatrxair renown, what honor, what repute 
Can come to yon from starving this poor brute ? 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take 

heed 
To comfort his old aee, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and lood and field beside. 

The Knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 
Le 1 home the steed in triumph to his stall 
The King heard und approved, and Uoghed in 

glee. 
And cried alood : *^ Right well it pleaacth me I 

U 



Church-bells at best but ring us to th3 door ; 
But go not in to mass ; my bell doth more : 
It Cometh into court and pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws ; 
And this si all make, in every Christian clime, 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time.*' 



INTERLUDR 

''Tes, well your story pleads the cause 

Of those dumb mouths that have no B|>eoch, 

Only a cry from each to eao*i 

In its own kind, with its own laws ; 

Sontething that is beyond the reach 

Of human power to learn or teach, — 

An inarticulate moan of pain. 

Like the immeasurable main 

Breaking upon an unknown beach.** 

Thus spake the Poet with a sigh ; 
Then added, with impassioned cry. 
As one who feels the words he speaks. 
The color flushing in his cheeks, 
The fervor burning in his eye : 
^^ Among the noblest in the land. 
Though he may count himself tbo least, 
That man I honor and reverj 
Who without favor, without fear. 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless heart, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face. 
The were- wolves of the human race I " 
Then paused, and waited with a frown, 
Like some old champion of romance, 
Who, having thrown his gauntlet down. 
Expectant leans upon h's lance ; 
But neither Knight nor Squire is fonnd 
To raise the ganntlet from the ground, 
And try with him the battJj's chance. 

"Wake from your dreams, O Edrehi ! 

Or dreaming speak to us, and make 

A feint of being half awake. 

And tell us what your dreams may be, 

Out of the hazy atmosphere 

Of c^nd-land deign to reappear 

Among us in this Wayside Inn ; 

Tell us what visions and what scenes 

Illuminate the dark ravines « 

In which you grope your way. Begin ! *' 

Thus the Sicilian spake. The Jew 
Made no reply, but only smiled. 
As men unto a wayward child, 
Not knowing what to answer, do. 
As from a cavem^s mouth, o*ergrown 
W^'ith moss and intertangled vines, 
A streamlet leaps into the light 
And murmurs over root and stone 
In a melodious undertone ; ^ 

Or as amid the noonday night 
Of sombre and wind-haunted pines, 
There runs a sound as of the sea ; 
So from his bearded lips there came 
A melody without a name, 
A song, a tale, a history. 
Or whatsoever it may be. 
Writ and recorded in these lines. 



THB SPAlfflSH JEWS TALE. 

KAMBALU. 

Into the city of Kambala, 

By the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 

At the head of hia dusty cacavan, 
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Laden with treanure from realms afar, 
B&ldaooik and Kelat and Kandahar, 
Rode tbc greafc captain Alau.^ 

The Khan from hia palace-window gazed, 
And saw in the thronging street beneath, 
In the light of the setting sun, that blazed 
Throngh the clouds of dust by the caravan raised, 
The flash of harness and jewelled sheath^ 
And the shining soymitars of the guard. 
And the weary camels that bared tbeir teeth, 
As they passed and passed through the gates un- 
barred 
Into the shade of the palaoe-yard. 

Thjis into the city of Kambala 

l&ode the great captain Alau ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and said : 

'* Tae enemies of my lord are dead ; 

All the Kalifs of aU the West 

Bow and obey thy least behest ; 

The plains are dark with the mnlbeny-treeo, 

T le weavers are busy in Samarcand, 

The miners are sifting the golden sand, 

The divers plunging for pearls in the seas, 

And peace and plenty are in the land. 

" Bildacca^s Kallf, and he alone, 

Rds8 in revolt against thy throne : 

Hts treasures are at thy palace-door. 

With the swords and the shawls and the jewels 

he wore ; 
His body is dust o^er the desert blown. 

*' A mile outside of Baldacca's gate 

I left my forces to lie in wait, 

Concealed by forests and hillocks of sand. 

And forward dashed with a handful of men, 

To lure the old tiger from his den 

Into the ambush I had planned. 

Ere we reached ths town the alarm was spread, 

For we heard the sound of gongs from within ; 

And with clash of cymbals and warlike din 

The gates swung wide ; and we turned and fled ; 

And the garriso i sallied forth and pursued. 

With the gray old Kallf at their head, 

And above them the banner of Mohammed : 

S J we snared them all, and the town was subdued 

" As in at the gate we rode, behold, 

A tower that is called the Tower of Gold I 

For there the Kalif had hidden his wealth, 

Heaped and hoarded and piled on high. 

Like sacks of wheat in a granary ; 

And thither the miser crept by stealth 

To feel of the gold that ^ave him health, 

And to gare and gloat with his hungry eye 

On jewels that gleamed like a glow-worm^s spark. 

Or the eyes of a panther in the dark. 

" I said to the Kalif : ' Then art old, 

Thou hast no need of so much gold 

Thoa shouldst not have heaped and hidden it here, 

Till the oreath of battle was hot and near, 

But have sown through the land these nseless 

hoards 
To spring into shinir.g blades of swords. 
And keep thine honor sweet and clear. 
These grains of gold are not grains of wheat ; 
These bai;^ of silver thou canst not eat ; 
These jewels and pearls and precious stones 
Cannot cure the aches in thy bones, 
Nor keep the fest of Death one hour 
From climbing the stairways of thy tower t ^ 

**Then into his dungeon I locked the drone, 
And left him to feed there all alone 
In the honey -cells of his golden hive : 
Never a prayer, nor a cry, nor a groan 
Was heard ^rom those massive walls of stone, 
Nor again was the Kalif seen alive I 



^^ When at last we unlocked the door, 

We found him dead upon the floor -^ 

The lings had droppea from his withered hand^ 

His teetb were like oones in the deseit sands : 

Still clutching his treasure he had died ; 

And as he lay there, he appeared 

A statue of gold with a silver beard. 

His arms outstretched as if cmcifled." 

This is the story, strange and true. 
That the great captain Alau 
Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 
When he rode that day into Kambala 
By the road that leadeth to Ispahan. 



INTERLUDE. 

" I THOrGHT before yonr tale began," 
The Student ronrraured, **we should have 
Some legend written by Judah Rav 
In his Gemara of Babylon ; 
Or somethmg from the Gulistan, — 
Jhe tale of the Cazy of Hamadan, 
Or of that King of Khorasan 
Who saw in dreams the eyes of one 
That had a hundred years been dead 
Still moving restless in his head, 
Undimmed, and gleaming with the Inst 
Of power, though all Uie rest was dust. 

" But lo ! yonr glittering carnvan 
On the road that leadeth to Ispahan 
Hath led tie farther to the East 
Into the regions of Cathay. 
Spite of your Kalif and his gold. 
Pleasant has been the tale you told, 
And full of color : that at least 
No one will question or gainsay. 
And yet on such a dismal day 
We need a merrier tale to cleac 
The dark an JTie^vy atmosphere, . 
So listen, Lot3IIng8, while I telV 
Without a preface, what befell, 
A simple cobbter, in the year— ^ 
No matter ; it was long ago ; 
And that is all we need to know." 

i 



)0 THE STUDENTS TALK 

THIS COBBLER OF HAGENAU. 

I TRU8T that somewhere and somehow 
You all have heard of Hagenan, 
A quiet, quaint, and ancient town 
Among the green Alsatian hills, 
A place of valleys, streams, and mills, 
Where Barbarossa's castle, brown 
With rust of centuries, still looks down 
On the broad, drowsy land below, — 
On shadowy forests flUed 'with game. 
And the blue river winding slow 
Through meadows, where the hedges grow 
That give this little town its name. 

It happened in the good old times. 
While yet the Master-singers filled 
The nois^r workshop and the guild 
With various meloaies and rhymes, 
That here in Hagenau there dwelt 
A cobbler. — one who loved debate, 
And, arguing from a postulate. 
Would say what others only felt ; 
A man of forecast and of thrift, 
And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world's business, but inclined 
Somewhat to let the next world drift 

Hans Sachs with vast delight he read, 
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And Regenbo^n^B rhymes of lovCf 
For their poetic fame bad spread 
Even to the town of Hagenaa ; 
And iiome Qaick Melody of the Plough, 
(>r Donble Harmony of the Dove, 
Was always running in his head. 
He kept, moreover, at his side, 
Among his leathers and his tools, 
Reynard th« Pox, the Ship of Fouls, 
Or Eulenspiegel, open wide ; 
With these be was mnch edified : 
He thought them wiser than the Sehoola. 

His good wife, full of godly fear, 
Liked not these worldly themes to hear ; 
The Psalter was her book of songs ; 
The only music to her ear 
Was that which to the Church belongs. 
When the loud choir on Sunday chanted. 
And the two angels carved in ^ood. 
That by the windy organ stood. 
Blew on their trumpets loud and clear, 
And aU'the echoes, far and near. 
Gibbered as if the church were haunted. 

Outside his door, one afternoon. 
This humble votary of the muse 
Sat in the narrow strip of shade 
By a projecting onrnice made. 
Mending the Burgomaster^s shoes, 
And singing a familiar tune : 

'* Our ingress into the world 

Was naked and bare ; 
Our progress through the world 

Is trouble and care ; 
Our eeress from the world 

Will be nobody knows where: 
But if we do well here 

We shall do well there ; 
And I could tell you no more. 

Should I preach a whole year I " 

Thus sang the cobbler at his work ; 

And with his gestures marked the time 

Closing together with a jerk 

Of his waxed thread the stitch and rhyme. 

Meanwhile his quiet little dame 

Was leaning o'er the window-sill. 

Eager, excited, but mouse-still. 

Gazing impatiently to see 

What the great throng of folk might be 

That onwud in procession came, 

Along the unfreonented street, 

With horns that blew, and drums that beat, 

And banners flying and the flame 

Of tapers, and, at times, the sweet 

Voices of nuns ; and as they sang 

Suddenly all the ohuroh-belhi rang. 

In a gay coach, above the crowd. 
There sat a monk in ample hood, 
Who with his right hand held aloft 
A red and ponderous cross of wood. 
To which at times he meekly bowed. 
In front three horsemen rode, and oft, 
With voice and air importunate, 
A boisterous herald cried aloud : 
** The grace of God is at your gate ! " 
So onward to the church they passed. 

The cobbler slowly turned his last, 
And, wagging his sagacious head. 
Unto his kneeling housewife said : 
.!l!T_i8the mon jjTTetzel . I have heard 
The dwftegtf'or^hax ref^rend bird. 
Don't let him cheat you of vour gold ; 
Indolgenoe is not bought and sold." 

The church of Hagenau, that night. 
Was full of people, £uU of light ; 



An odor of incense filled the air. 
The priest intoned, the organ groaned 
Its inarticulate despair ; 
The candles on the altar blazed. 
And full in front of it upraised 
The red cross stood against the glare. 
Below, upon the altar-rail 
Indulgences were set to sale. 
Like ballads at a country fair. 
A heavy strong-box, iron-bound 
And carved with many a quaint device, 
Received, with a melodious sound. 
The coin that purchased Paradise. 



Then from the pulpit orerhead, 
Tetsel the monk, with fiery glow, 
Thundered upon the crowd below. 
*^ Good people all, draw near ! *' he said ; 
** Purchase these letters, signed and sealed. 
By which all sins, though unrevealed 
And unrepented, are forgiven ! 
Count but the gain, count not the loss) 
Your gold and silver are but dross. 
And yet they pave the way to heaven. 
I hear your mothers and your sires 
Cry from their piir(|atorial fires. 
And will ye not their ransom pay ? 

senseless people ! when the gate 
Of heaven is open, will you wait ? 
Will ye not enter in to-<lay ? 
To-morrow it will be too late ; 

1 shall be gone upon my way. 

Make haste I bring money while ye may ' ** 



The women shuddered, and turned pale ; 

Allured by hope or driven by fear. 

With many a sob and many a tear, 

All crowded to the altar-raiL 

Pieces of silver and of gold 

Into the tinkling strong-box fell 

Like pebbles dropped into a well : 

And soon the ballads were all sold. 

The cobbler's wife among the rest 

Slipped into the capacious chest 

A golden florin ; then withdrew, 

Hiaing the paper in her breast ; 

And homeward through the darknesi went 

Comforted, quieted, content ; 

She did not walk, she rather flew, 

A dove that settles te her nest. 

When some appalling bird of prey 

That scared her has oeen driven away. 



The days went by, the monk was gone, 
The summer passed, the Winter came ; 
Thouffh seasons changed, yet still the same 
The daily round of me went on ; 
The daily round of household care. 
The narrow life of toil and prayer. 
But in her heart the cobbler's dama 
Had now a treasure beyond price, 
A secre 'joy without a name, 
The certAinty of Paradise. 
Alas, alas ! Dust unto dlist ! 
Before the winter wore away. 
Her bdd^ in the churchprard lay. 
Her patient soul was with the Just ! 
After her death, among those things 
That even the poor preserve with care, — 
Some little trinkets and cheap rings, 
A locket with her mother's hair, 
Her wedding gown, the faded flowers 
She wore upon her wedding day, — 
Among these memories of past honra, 
That so much of the heart reveal. 
Carefully kept and put away. 
The Letter of Indulgence lay 
Folded, with signature and seaL 
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Meanwhile the Priest, aggrieved and pained, 

Waited and wonder ea that no word 

Of mass or requiem he heard. 

As by the Holy Church ordained : 

Then to the Magistrate complained, 

That as this woman had been dead 

A week or more, and no mass said, 

It was rank heresy, or at least 

Contempt of Church ; thus said the Priest ; 

And straight the oobbler was aizaigned. 

He came, confiding in his cause, 

But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The Justice from his elbow-chair 

Gave him a look that seemed to say : 

*' Thou standest before a Magistrate, 

Therefore do not prevaricate ! " 

Then asked him in a busiuess way. 

Kindly but cold : " Is thy wife dead ? " 

The cobbler meekly bowed his head ; 

'* She is, V came struggling from his throat 

Scarce audibly. The Justice wrote 

The words down in a book, and then 

Continued, as he raised his pen : 

** She is ; and hath a mas9 been said 

p'or the salvation of her soul ? 

Come, speak the truth ! confess the whole ! " 

The oobbler without pause replied : 

^' Of mass or prayer there was no need ; 

For at the moment when she died 

Her soul was with the glorified ! " 

And from his pocket witb all speed 

He drew the priestly title-deed, 

And prayed the Justice he would read. 

The Justice read, amused, amazed ; 
And as he read his mirth increased : 
At times his shaggy brows he raised. 
Now wondering at the cobbler gazed, 
Now arcbfully at the angry Priest 
" From all excesses, sins, and crimes 
Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee I absolve ! And futbermore, 
Purified from all earthlv taints. 
To the communion of the Saints 
And to the sacraments restore ! 
All stains of weakness, and all trace 
Of shame and censure I efface ; 
Remit the pains thou shouldst endure, 
And make thee innocent and pure. 
So that in dving, unto thee 
The gates of heaven shall open be ! 
Though long thou livest, yet this grace 
Until the moment of thy death 
Unchangeable oontinueth ! '' 

Then said he to the Priest : ' ' I find 

This document is duly signed 

Brother John Tetzel/his own hand. 

At all tribimals in the land 

In evidence it may be used ; 

Therefore acquitted is the accused." 

Then to the cobbler turned : *' Mv friend. 

Pray tell me, didst thon ever read 

Reynard the Fox ? "— ** O yes, indeed ! "— ' 

*' I thought so. J>on*t forget the end.'* 



INTERLUDK 

" What was the end ? I am ashamed 
Not to remember Resmard's fate ; 
I have not read the book of late ; 
Was he not hanged ? " the Poet said. 
The Student gravelv shook his head, 
And answered : " Yon exaggerate. 
There was a tournament proclaimed, 
And Reynard fought with Isegrim 
The Wolf, and having vanquished him, 
Rose to high honor in the State, 
And Keeper of the Seals was named I " 



At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

** Fight fire with fire, and craft with craft ; 
^ S u pcessf ul cu^ nf'"g Vppnifl t^ be 
/The moraT^your tale," said he. 
'^^^*^line haJa better, and the Jew's 

Had none at all, that I could see ; 

His aim was only to amuse.*' 

Meanwhile from out its ebon case 

His violin the Minstrel drew. 

And havinjg[ tuned its strings anew, 

Now held it close in his enoorace. 

And poising in his outstretched nand 

The DOW, like a mancian's wand. 

He paused, and said, with beaming faoe : 

*' Last night my story was too long ; 

To-day I give you but a soiu;;. 

An ola tradition of the NortE; 

But first, to put you in the mood, 

I will a little while prelude. 

And from this instrument draw forth 

Something by way of overture." 

He played ; at first the tones were pure 

Ana tender as a summer night. 

The fu?l moon climbing to her height, 

The sob and ripple of the seas. 

The flapping or an idle sail ; 

And then by sudden and sharp degrees 

The multiplied, wild harmoni(>8 

Freshened and burst into a gale ; 

A tempest howling through the dark, 

A crasn as of some shipwrecked bark, 

A loud and melancholy waiL 

Such was th e prelu de to t he tale 
Told by the MlnArel ; and at times 
He paused amid its varying rhymes, 
Ana at each pause aRain broke in 
The music of his violin. 
With tones of sweetness or of fear, 
Movements of trouble or of calm, 
Creating their own atmosphere ; > 
As sitting in a church we hear 
Between the verses of the psalm 
The organ playing soft and clear. 
Or thundering on the startled ear. 



THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 



THE BALLAD OF CAKMILHAN. 



I. 



At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, - 

Within the sandy bar. 
At sunset of a summer's day. 
Ready for sea, at anchor lay 

The good ship Valdemar. 

The sunbeams danced npon the waves. 

And played along her side ; 
And through the cabin windows streamed 
In ripples of golden lisht, that seemed 

The ripple of the tide. 

There sst the captain with his friends, 

Old skippers brown and hale. 
Who smoked and grumbled o'er their grog, 
And talked of iceMrg and of fog. 

Of calm and storm and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor's yam 

About Klaboterman, 
The Kobold of the sea ; a spright 
Invisible to mortal sfght. 

Who o'er the rigging ran. 
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Sometimes he hammered in the h<dd. 

Sometimes upon the mast. 
Sometimes abeam, sometimes abaft. 
Or at the bows he sang and laughed. 

And made all tight and fast. 

He helped the sailors at their work. 

And toiled with jovial din ; 
He helped them hoist and reef the sails, 
He helped them stow the casks and bales, 

And heave the anchor in. 

But woe unto the lazy louts. 

The idlers of the crew ; 
Them to torment was his delight, 
And worry them by day and night, 

And pinch them black and blue. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 

Klaboterman • behold. 
It is a certain sign of death ! — 
The cabin-boy here held his breath, 

He felt his blood run cold. 



II. 

The jolly skipper paused awhUe, 

And then again began ; 
*' There is a Spectre Ship " quoth he, 
*' A ship of the Dead that sails the sea, 

And 18 called the Carmilhan. 

** A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew. 

In tempest she appears ; 
And before the gale, or against the gale, 
She sails without a rag of sail. 

Without a helmsman steers. 

*'She haunts the Atlantic north and south, 

But mostly the mid-sea. 
Where three great rocks rise bleak and bare 
Like furnace -chimneys in the air. 

And are called the Chimneys Three. 

" An4 ill betide the luqkless ship 

That meets the Carmilhan ; 
Over her decks the seas will leap, 
She must go down into the deep, 

And perish mouse and man.* 



The captain of the Valdemar 
Laughed loud with merry heart. 
I should like to see this ship," said he : 
I should like to find these Ubimneys Thr 
That are marked down in the chart 
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**I have sailed right over the spot," he said, 

'* With a good stiff breeze benind, 
When the sea was blue, and the sky was clear, — 
You can follow my course by these pinholes 
here, — 

And never a rock could find.** 

And then he swore a dreadful oath, 

He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 
That, should he meet the Carmilhan, 
He would run her down, although he ran 

Right into Eternity ! 

All this, while passing to and fro, 

The cabin-boy had heard ; 
He lingered at the door to hear, 
And drank in all with greedy ear, 

And pondered every word. 

He was a simple country lad. 

But of a roving mind. 
*' O, it must be like heaven,** thought he, 
*^ Those far-off foreign lands to see. 

And fortune seek and find ! ** 



But in the fo*casUe, when he heard 

The mariners blaspheme, 
He thought of home, he thought of God, 
And his mother under the churchyard sod. 

And wished it were a dream. 

One friend on board that ship had he ; 

*T was the Klaboterman, 
Who saw the Bible in his chest, 
And made a sigu upon his breast, 

All evU things to ban. 



ni. 



T he cab in windows have g^QVP blank 
" Ab fiy*BbHlIi! of tUfi'ileaa; 
No more the glancing sunbeams bum 
On the gilt letters of the stem, 
But on the figure-head ; 

On Valdemar Victorious, 

Who looketh with disdain 
To see his image in the tide 
Dismembered float from side to side, 

And reunite again. 

'^ It is the wind,** those skippers said, 

** That swings the vessel so , 
It is the wind ; it freshens fast, 
*r is time to say farewell at last, 
*T is time for us to go." 

They shook the captain by the han4. 

*' Good luck ! good luck ! ** they cried; 
Each face was like the setting sun. 
As, broad and red, they one by one 

Went o*er the vessel's side. 

The sun went down, the full moon rose. 

Serene o*er field and flood ; 
And all the winding creeks and bays 
And broad sea-meadows seemed ablaze, 

The aky was red as blood. 

The ^uthwest wind blew fresh and fair. 

As fair as ^ind could be ; 
Bound for Odessa, o*er the bar, 
With all sail set the Valdemar 

Went proudly out' to sea. 

The lovely moon climbs up the sky 

As one who walks in dreams ; 
A tower of marble in her light, 
A wall of black, a wall of white. 
The stately vessel seems. 

Low down upon the sandy coast 

The lights begin to bum ; 
And now, uplifted high in air. 
They kindle with a fiercer glare, 

And now drop far astern. 

The dawn appears, the land is gone. 

The sea is all around ; 
Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land ; 

She steereth through the Sound. 

Through ICattegat and Skajer-rack 

She flitteth like a ghost ; 
By day and night, by night and day, 
She bounds, she flies upon her way 

Along the English coast. 

Cape Finisterre is drawing near. 

Cape Finisterre is past ; 
Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 

Too beautiful to last. 
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Bans rise and set, and riad, and yet 
There is no land in sight ; 

The liquid planets oTerhead 

Bom brighter now the moon is dead. 
And longer stays the night. 



IV. 

And now alone iHe horizon's edge 

Mountains of oload uprose. 
Black as with forests underneath. 
Above tlieir sharp and ia^^ed teeth 

Were white as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun. 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light 
That faded slow]^ from the sight 

As blushes from the cheek. 

Black grew the sky,— all Uack, aU black; 

The clouds were everywhere ; 
There was a feeling of suspense 
In nature, a mysterious sense 

Of terror in the air. 

And all on board the Valdemar 

Was still as still could be ; 
Save when the dismal ship-bell tolled. 
As ever and anon she rolled, 

And lurched into the sea. 

The captain up and down the deck 

Went striding to and fro ; 
Now watched the compass at the wheel, 
Now lifted up Ms hand to feel 

Which way the wind might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sailo^ 

And now upon the deep ; 
In every fibre of his frame 
He felt the storm before it came. 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells ! and suddenly abaft, 

With a great rush of riun. 
Making the ocean white with spume^ 
In darkness like the day of doom, 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cload, 

And rent the sky in two ; 
A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet^ 

That pierced the eyeballs through. 

^ fHien all around was dark again. 

And blacker than before ; 
But in that single flash of light 
He had beheld a fearful sight, 

And thought of the oath he swore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 
, The ghostly Carrrulhan-L 
Her masts were stripped, her yards were bare. 
And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 
Sat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 

Or clambering up the shrouds ; 
The boatswain's whistle, the captain's bail. 
Were like the piping of the gale. 

And thunder m the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhan 

There rose up from the sea, 
As from a foundered ship of stone. 
Three bare and splinter^ masts alone : 

They were the Chimneys Three. 



And onward dashed the Valdemar 

And leaped into the dark ; 
A denser mist, a colder blast, 
A little shudder, and she had passed 

Right through the Phantom Bark^ 

She cleft in twain the shadowy hulk. 

But cleft it unaware ; 
As when, careering to her neat. 
The sea-gull severs mth her breast 

The unresisting air. 

A«ain the lightning flashed ; again 

They saw the Carmilhan, 
Whole as before in hull and spar ; 
But now on board of the Valaemar 
' Stood the Klaboterman. 

« 

And ther all knew their doom was sealed; 

They Knew that death was near ; 
Some prayed who never prayed before. 
And some they wept, and some they swore, 

And some were mute with fear. 

Then suddenly there came a shock, 

And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck. 
As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless wreck. 

Upon the Chimneys Threa 

The storm and night were passed, the light 

To streak the east began ; 
The cabin-boy, picked up at sea. 
Survived the wreck, and only he, 

To tell of the Carmilhan 



INTERLUDE. 

When the long murmur of applause 

That greeted the Musician's lay 

Had slowly buzzed itself away. 

And th ^ long talk of Spectre Ships 

That folio we J"dre71 upon their lips 

And came uuUi a uatuial pause, , 

^' These talesyou tell are one and all 

Of the Old World," the Poet said, 

** Flowers gathered from a crumbling wall. 

Dead leaves that rustle as they fall ; 

Let me present you in their stead 

Something of our New England earth, 

A tale which, though of no ^[reat worth. 

Has still this merit, that it vields 

A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made bread.** 

The Student answered : *^ Be discreet ; 
For if the flour be fresh and sound. 
And if the bread be light and sweet, 
Who careth in what mill *t was ground, 
Or of what oven felt the heat. 
Unless, as old Cervantes said. 
You are looking after better bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 
Ton know that people nowadays 
To what is old give little praise ; 
All must be new in niose and verse : 
They want hot breaa, or Eomething worse. 
Fresh every morning, and half baked ; 
The wholesome bread of yesterday, 
Too stale for them, is thrown away. 
Nor is their thirst with water slaked.** 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to rain, and yet not rain, 
The Poet's face, before so gay, 
Was clouded with a look of pain, 
But suddenly brightened up again ; 
And without further let or stay 
1 He told his tale of yesterday. 
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THE POETS TALE. 

ULDT WBNTWOBTH. 



One hondred yean ago, and something more. 
In Qaeen Street, Portsmouth, at her tavern door, 
Neat as a pm, and blooming as a itme, 
Stood MUtress Stavers in her furbelows^ 
Just as her ouckoo-clook was striking nme. 
Above her head, resplendent on the sign, 
The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 
In scarlet coat and periwig of flax, 
Surveyed at leisure all her varied channs, 
Her cap, her bodice, her white folded arma, 
And half resolved, though he was past his prime, 
And rather damaged by the lapse of time, 
To fall down at her feet, and to decUre 
The passion that had driven him to despair. 
For irom his lofty stati^ji he bad seen 
Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle-green, 
Drive his new Flying Stage-coach, four in hand, 
Down the long lane, and out into the land, 
And knew that he was far upon the way 
To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay I 

Just then the meditations of the Earl 
Were interrupted by a little girl, 
Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair. 
Eyes full of laughter, neck and shoulders bare, 
A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 
Sore to be rounded into beauty* soon, 
A creature men would worship and adore, 
Though now in mean habiliments she bore 
A paU of water dripping, through the street. 
And bathing, as she went, her naked feet. 

It was a pretty picture, full of grace, — 
The slenaer form, the delicate, thin face ; 
The swaying motion, as she hurried by ; 
The shining feet, the lauffhter in her eye, 
That o*er her face in ripples gleamed and glanced. 
As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced : 
And with uncommon feelings of delight 
The Earl of Halifax beheld the sight. 
Not so Dame Stavers, for he heard her say 
These words, or thought he did, as plain as day : 
*' O Martha iintpn ! Fie ! how dare you go 
About {He town half dressed, and T(50k* wg so ! *^ 
At which the gypsy laughed, and stroljflt re* 

plied : 
'* No matter how I look ; I vet shall ride 
In my own chariot^ ma'agL*'' And o7 the child 
The Earl of Halifax benig^nly smiled, 
As with her heavy burden >she pissed on. 
Look back, then turned the comer, and was gone. 

What next, upon that memorable day. 
Arrested his attention was a gay 
And brillian^^a^ulpa^e, that flashed and spun, 
The silver h arnes s glittering in the sun, 
Ontrmen with red jackets, lithe and lank. 
Pounding the saddles as thev rose and sank. 
While allalohg within the chariot i^ 
A portly per^ with threo-corned Uf, 
A crimson velvet coat, head high in air. 
Gold-headed cane, ana nicely powdered hair, 
And diamond buckles sparkling at his knees. 
Dignified, stately, floriu, much at ease. 
Onward the pageant swept, and as it passed, 
Fair Mistress Stayers oourtcsied low and fast ; 
For this was Governor Wentworth, driving down 
To Little Harbor, Just beyond ih6 town, 
Where his Grofl^^^H^usc stood looking out to sea, 
A goodly place, wnere it was good to be. 

It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 

Near and yet hidden from the great high-road, 

Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style ; 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere, 

And- stacks of chimneys rising high in air,— 



Pandsean pipes, on which all winds that blew 
Made mournful music the whole winter through. 
Within, unwonted splendors met the eye, 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry ; 
Carved chimney-pieces, where on brazen dogs 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of logs \ 
Doors opening into darkness unawares. 
Mysterious passages, and flights of stairs ; 
And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames. 
The ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scripture 
names. 

Such was the mansion where the great man 

dwelt, 
A widower and childless ; and he felt 
The loneliness, the uncongenial gloom. 
That like a presence haunted every room ; 
For though not given to weakness, ho could feel 
The pain of wounds, that ache ^cause they heal 

The years came and the vears went, — seven in all, 
And passed in cloud and sunshine o*ertiie riall ; 
The dawns their splendor through its chambers 

shed, 
The sunsets flushed its western windows red : 
The snow was on its roofis, the wind, the rain ; 
Its woodlands were in leaf and bare again ; 
Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed and 

died. 
In the broad river ebbed and flowed the tide. 
Ships went to sea, and ships came home from sea, 
And the slow ye^s sailed by and ceased to be. 

And all these years had Martha Hilton scrvej 
In the Great House, not wholly unoSsWvG^T: 
By day, by night, th?Bttver crescent gVciaL- 
Though hidden by clouds, her light still shining 

through ; 
A maid of all work, whether coarse or fino, 
A servant who ffiSde service seem divine ! 
Through her each room was fair to look upon ; 
The mirrors glistened, and the brasses shone. 
The very knocker on the outer door. 
If she but passed, was brighter than before. 

And now the ceaseless turning of the mill 
Of Time, that never for an hour stands still. 
Ground out the Governor's sixtieth birthday. 
And powdered his brown hair with silver-gray. 
The robin, the forerunner of the spring, 
The bluebird with his iocund carolUng, 
The restless swallows building in the caves. 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 
The lilacs tossing m the winds of May, 
All welcomed this majestic holiday ! 
He gave a splendid banquet, served on plate, 
Such as became the Governor of the State, 
Who represented England and the King, 
And was magnificent m everjrthing. 
He had invited all his f nendls and peers. 
The Pepperels, the Langdons, and the Learn, 
The Sparhawks, the Pcnhallows, and the rest ; 
For wny repeat the name of every guest ? 
But I must mention one, in bands and gown. 
The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Brown 
Of the Established Church ; with smiling face 
He sat beside the Governor and said grace ; 
And then the feast went on, as others do, 
But ended as none other I e'er knew. 

When they had drunk the King, with many a 

cheer, 
The Governor whispered in a servant's ear. 
Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 
A maiden, modest and yet self-possessed. 
Youthful and beautiful and simply dressed. 
Can this be Martha Hilton ? It must be ! 
Yes, Martha ELilton, and no other she ! 
Dowered with the beauty of her twenty years, 
How ladylike, how queenlike she appears ; 
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The pale, thin cratcent of the days gone bj 

Ja Dian now ia all her majesty ! 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was there, 

Until the Govomor, rising from his chair, 

Flayed slightly with hU ruffles, then looked 

down, 
And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown: 
*'Tbis is my birthday : it shall likewise be 
BIy wedding-day; and you shall marry mel *' 

The listening guests were greatly mystified, 

Kune more so than the rector, wno replied: 

** Marry yon? Yes. that were a pleasant taak, 

Tour Kxcellency; but to whom/ I ask.'* 

llie (rovernor answered : " To this lady here ; " 

And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 

blie came and stood, all blushes, at his side. 

The rector paused. The impatient Governor 

cried: 
** This is the ladv ; do yon hesitate? 
Tlien I command yon as chief magistrate.'* 
The rector read the service loud and clear i 
*' Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,'* 
And so on to the end. At his commAnd 
On the fourth finger of her fair left hand 
The Governor placed the rinc; and that was allt 
Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Uoli I 



INTERLUDE. 

Wbtx pleased the audience heard the tala« 

Tlie Theologian said: '* Indeed, 

To praise you there is little need ; 

One almost hears the fanner's flail 

Thre«h out your wheat, nor does there fall 

A certain freshness, as you said, 

And sweetness as pf hom ^-ma4 e breads 

But not less swtfetand not leas ^resh 

Are many legends that I know, 

Writ by the monks of long-ago, 

"Who loved to mortify the flesh, 

So that the soul might purer grow, 

And ris^ to^ diviner state; 

Andone'of thelm -^ perhaps of all 

Mo!«t beautiful — I now recall. 

And with permission will narrate; 

lloping thereby to make amends 

For that grim tragedy of mine. 

As strong and black as Spanish wine, 

I told last night, and wish almost 

It had remained untold, my friends; 

For Torquemada's awful ghost 

Came to me in the dreams I dreamed. 

And in the darkness glared and gl^med 

Like a great lighthouse on the coast.** 

The Student laughing said : "Far more 

Like to some dismal nre of bale 

Flaring portentous on a hill; 

Or torches lighted on a shore 

Bv wreckers in a midnight gale. 

Ko matter ; be it as vou will, 

Only go forward with your tale.*' 



r THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

TffB LSOBVP BEAUnrUL. 

" Hadst thou staved, I must have fled 1 *' 
That is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone, 
Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Trayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For*hii« flins of indecision, 
Prayed for greater selfnlenial 
In temptation and in trial ; 



It was noonday by the dial. 
And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it liffhtened, 
An unwonted aplendor brightened 
All witliin him and without him 
In that narrow oell of stone ; 
And he aaw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian^ 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 
Like a garment round him throwD. 

Not aa oraoified and alain, 
Not in agonies of pain, 
Not with bleeding handa and ^t, 
Did the Monk his Master see ; 
But as in the village street, 
In the house or harvest-field. 
Halt and lame and blind he healed. 
When he walked in GalUee. 

In an attitude imploring. 

Hands upon his liosom croaaed, 

Wonderinff, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reigi^st, 

Who am I, tliat thus thou deigneat 

'To reveal thyself to me ? 

Who am I, that from the oentro 

Of thy glory thon ahouldst enter 

This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid hia^ultation,. 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 

From it< belfry calling, oallin^. 

Rang through court and corridor 

With persistent iteration 

He had never beard before. 

It was now the appointed hour 

When alike in shine or shower, 

Winter*8 cold or summer's heai, 

To the convent portals came 
)A11 the blind and halt and lame, 
iiAll the beggars of the street, 
fror their daily dole of food 
iDealt them by the brotherhood ; 

And their almoner was he 

Who npon his bended knee. 

Rapt in silent ecatasy 

Of divinest self-surrender. 

Saw the Viaion and the Splendor 

Deep distress and heritaiion 
Mingled with his adoration : 
Should be go, or abonid he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 
IMU the Vision passed away ? 
Shonld he slight his radiant gues!^ 
Slight thisdrisitant celestial. 
For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Boggara at the oonvent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 
Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward ear : 
*' Do thy duty ; that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest ! '* 

Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed vision bent, 
Slowly from hia cell departed. 
Slowly on his errand went. 

At the gate the poor were waiting. 
Looking through the iron gratinj, • ^ 
With that terror in the eye 
That in only seen in those 
Who amid their wante and \70^ 
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Hear the soond of doon that cloM^ 
AdiI of feet that pass them by; 
Grown familiar with disfaror. 
Grown familiar with the savor 
Of the bread by which men die I 
But to-day, they knew not why, 
Like the eate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise, 
Like a sacrament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
]n his heart the Btonk wa^ praying, 
Thinking of the liomeless poor]! 
What they suffer and endure ; 
IVhat we see not, what we see ; 
And the intvard voice was sa^nng i 
** Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me 1 ** 

Unto me ! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar's clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring. 
Would he then liave knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision. 
And have turned away with loathing? 

Thus bis conscience put the qneedon, 
Full of Iroubleeome su^qi^tion. 
As at length, with humed pace. 
Towards his cell he turned bis laoe, 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 
IJke a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

Itnt he paused with awe-straek feeling 

A I the threshold of his door. 

For the Vision still was standing 

As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 

Sununoned hiin to fera the poor. 

Til rough the long hour intervening 

It had waited his return. 

And he felt his bosom bum. 

Comprehending ail the meaning, 

When the Blessed Vision said, 

'* liadst thou stayed, 1 must have fled I " 



INTERLUDE. 

All prai«ed the Legend more or less ; 

SomfiJlkcd the.pipral, some the ven^e ; 

S*»me thought itT>etter, and some wufM 

Than other legends of the pasts 

Until, with ill-concealed distress 

At all their cavilling, at last 

The Theolo^an gravely said: 

''The Spanish proverb', then, is right; 

Cnnsult your friends on what joa do, 

And one' will say that it is white. 

And others say Ihal it is red." 

And ** Amen I** quoth the Spanish Jew. 

'* Six stories told ! We must have seven, 
A cluster like the Pleiades, 
And lo ! it happens, as with these. 
That one is missing from our heaven. 
Where is the Landlord ? Bring tlm here { 
Let the Lost Pleiad reappear.'* 

Thus the Sicilian cried, and went 
Forthwith to seek his missing star, 
But did not find him in the bar, 
A pUce that landlords most freqaenly 
Nor yet beside tlie kitchen fire. 
Nor up the stairs, nor in the hall; 
It was in vain to ask or call, 
There were uo tidings of the Squire. 



So he came back with downcast head. 
Exclaiming : ^' Well, our bashful host 
Hath sure^ given up the ghost. 
Another proverb says the dead 
Can tell no tales ; and that is true. 
It follows, then, that one of you 
Must tell a story in his stead. 
Yon must,** he to the Student said, 
" Who know so many of the best, 
And tell them better than the rest.' 
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Straight, by these flattering words beguiled, 
The student, happy as a child 
When he is calle<1 a little man, 
Asaumed the double task imposed, 
And without more ado unclosed 
His smiling lips, and thus began. 



,vfTHB STUDENTS SECOND TALE. 

THB BARON OF 8T. CASTINB. 

Baron Castinb of St Castine 

Has left his chateau in the Pyreneee, 

And sailed across the western seas. 

When he went away from his fair demesne 

The birds were bull ling, the woods were green ; 

And now the winds of winter blow 

Round the turrets of the old chateau, 

The birds are silent and unseen. 

The leaves lie dead in the ravine, 

And the Pyrenees are white with snow. 

* 

His father, lonely, old, and gray, 
Sits by the fireside day by day. 
Thinking ever one thought of care ; 
Through the southern windows, narrow and tall, 
The sun shines into the ancient hall. 
And makes a glory round his hair. 
The honse-dog, stretched beneath his chair. 
Groans in his sleep as if in pain. 
Then wakes, and yawns, and sleeps again, 
So silent is it evervwhere, — 
So silent you can hear the mouse 
Hun and rummage alon^ the beams 
Behind the wainscot oi the wall ; 
And the old man rouses from bis dreams, 
And wanders restless through the house, 
I ! As if he heard strange voices calL 

His footsteps echo along the floor 
Of a distant passage, and pause awhile ; 
He is standing by an open door 
Looking long, with a sad, sweet smile, 
into the room of his absent son. 
There is the bed on which he lay. 
There are the pictures bright ana gay, 
Horses and hounds and sun-lit seas ; 
There are his powder-flask and gun. 
And his hunting-knives in shape of a fan ; 
The chair by the window where he sat. 
With the clouded tiger-skin for a mat. 
Looking out on the Pyrenees, 
Looking out on Mount Marbore' 
And the Seven Valleys of Lavedan. 
Ah me ! he turns away and sighs ; 
There is a mist before his eyes. 

At night, whatever the weather be. 
Wind or rain or starry heaven. 
Just as the clock is striking seven. 
Those who look from the windows see 
The village Curate, with lantern and maid. 
Come through the gatewav from the park. 
And cross the coui^yard damp and dark, — 
A ring of light in a ring of shade. 

And now at the old man's side he stands, 
His voice is pheery, his heart expands, 
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He gossipB pleasantly, by the blaze 
Of the fire of &gots, about old days, 
And Cardinal Suuarin and the Fronde. 
And the Cardinal's nieces fair and fona, 
And what they did, and what they said. 
When they heard his Eminence was dead. 

And after a pause the old man says, 

HIb mind still coming back again 

To the one sad thought that haunts his brain, 

" Are there any tidings from over sea ? 

Ah, why has that wild boy gone from me ? " 

And the Curate answers, looking down. 

Harmless and docile as a lamb, 

** Young blood ! young blood ! It must so be ! '' 

And draws from the pocket of his gown 

A handkerchief like an oriilanib, 

And wipes his spectacles, and they play 

Their little game of lansqnppe^' 

In silence for an hour or so, 

Till the dock at nine strikes loud and clear 

From the village lying asleep below, 

And across the courtyard^ into the dark 

Of the winding pathway in the park, 

Curate and lantern disappear, 

And darkness reigns in the old ch&teao. 

The ship has come back from over sea, 
She has been signalled from below, 
And into the harbor of Bordeaux 
She sails with her gallant company. 
But among them is nowhere seen 
The brave young Baron of St Castine ; 
He hath tarried oehind, I ween. 
In the beautiful land of Acadie ! 

And the father paces to and fro 

Through the chambers of the old ch&teao, 

Waiting, waiting to hear the hum 

Of wheels on the road that runs below, 

Of servants hurrying here and there, 

The voice in the courtyard, the step on the stair, 

Waiting for some one who doth not come ! 

But letters there are, which the old man reads 

To the Curate, when he comes at night, 

Word by word, as an acolyte 

Repeats his prayers, and tells his beads ; 

Letters full of the rolling sea, 

Full of a young man's joy to be 

Abroad in the world, alone and free ; 

Full of adventures and wonderful scenes 

Of hunting the deer through forests vast 

In the royu grant of Pierre du GaBt ; 

Of nights in' the tents of the Tarratines ; 

Of Madocawando the Indian chief, 

And his daughters, as glorious as queens, 

And beautiful beyond belief ; 

And so soft the tones of their native tongue. 

The words are not spoken, they are sung ! 

And the Curate listens, and smiling says : 

** Ah yes, dear friend ! in our young days 

We should have liked to hunt the deer 

All day amid those forest scenes. 

And to sleep in the tents of the Tarratines ; 

But now it IS better sitting here 

Within four walls, and without the fear 

Of losing our hearts to Indian queens ; 

For man is fire and woman is tow, 

And the Somebody comes and begins to blow." 

Then a gleam of aistrust and vague surmise 

Shines in the father's gentle eyes. 

As fire-light on a winoow-pane 

Glwamers and vanishes again ; 

But naught he answers ; ho only sighs. 

And for a moment bows his head ; 

Then, as their custom is, they play 

Their little game of lansquenet, 

And anpther day is with the dead. 

Another day, and many a day 



And many a week and month depart^ 
When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, like a bird of prey. 
And strikes and tears the old man^s heart. 
Lo ! the young Baron of St. Castine, 
Swift as the wind is, and as wild. 
Has married a dusky Tarratine, 
Has married Madocawando' s chiLi ! 

The letter drops from the father's hand ; 
Though the sinews of his heart are wruug, 
He utters no cry, he breathes no prayer, 
No malediction falls from his tongue ; 
But his stately figure, erect and grand, 
Bends and sixucs like a column of sand 
In the whirlwind of his great despair. 
Dying, yes, dying ! His latest breath . 
Of parle^r at the door of death 
Is a blessing on his wayward son. 
Lower and lower on his breast 
Sinks his gray head ; he is at rest ; 
No longer he waits for any one. 

For many a year the old chateau 
Lies tenantless and desolate ; 
Rank grasses in the courtyard grow, 
About its gables caws the crow ; 
Only the porter at the gate 
Is left to guard it, and to wait 
I The coming of the rishtf ul heir ; 
No other life or sound is there ; 
No more the Curate comes at night, 
No more is seen the unsteady light. 
Threading the alleys of the park ; 
The windows of the hall are dark. 
The chambers are dreary, cold, and bare ! 

At len^h, at last^ when the winter is past. 

And birds are building, and woods are gie.n. 

With flying skirts is the Curate seen 

Speeding along the woodland wav. 

Humming gayly, ^* No day is so long 

But it comes at last to vesper-song." 

He stops at the porter's lodge to say 

That at last the Baron of St. Castine 

Is coming home with his Indian queen, 

Is coming without a week's delay ; 

And all tne house must be swept and clean. 

And all things set in good array ! 

And the solemn porter shakes his head ; 

And the answer ne makes is : '* Lack-»-day I 

We will see, as the blind man said ! " 

Alert since first the day began. 
The cock upon the village church 
Looks nortnward from his airy perch, 
As if beyond tlie ken of man 
To see the ships come sailing on. 
And pass the isle of OU'ron, 
And pass the Tower of Cordouan. 

In the church below is cold in clay 

The heart that would have leaped for joy— 

Otender hewrt^o|„liaiJth-andtru8t|-- 

TcTBee tTie doming of that day ; 

In the church below the lips are dust ; 

Dust are the hands, and dust the feet, i 

That would have been so swift to meet 

The coming of that wayward boy. 

At night the front of the old ch&t«an 

Is a blaze of light above and below ;^ 

There 's a sound of wheels and hoofs in the street^ 

A cracking of whips, and scamper of feet. 

Bells are ringing, and horns are blovtni. 

And the Baron bath come again to his own. 

The Curate is waiting in the hall. 

Most eager and alive of all 

To welcome the Baron and Qluroness ; 

But his mind is full of vague distress, 
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For he hath read in Jesuit books 

Of those children of the wilderness, 

And now, ^ood, simple man ! he looks 

To see a painted savaf^e stride 

Into the room, with shoulders bare. 

And esgle feathers in her hair, 

And aroond her a robe of panther's hidei 

IT 
Instead, he beholds with secret shame 
A form of beaaty undefined, 
A loneliness without a name. 
Not of degree, but more of kind ; 
•Nor bold nor shy, nor short nor tall, 
But a new mingling of them all. 
Yes, beautiful beyond belief, 
Transfigured and transfused, he sees 
The lady of the Pyrenees, 
The daughter of the Indian chief. 
Beneath the shadow of her hair 
The gold-bronze color of the skin 
Seems lighted by a fire within. 
As when a burst of sunlight stiines 
Beneath a sombre grove of pines,— 
A dnsky splendor in the air. 
The two small hands, that now are pressed 
In his, seem made to be caressed. 
They lie so warm, and soft, and stiU, 
Like birds half hidden in a nest, 
Trustful, and innocent of ilL 
And ah ! he cannot believe his ears 
When her melodious voice he hears 
Speaking his native Gascon tongue ; 
The words she utters seem to be 
Part of some poem of Goudouli, 
Thev are not spoken, they are sung ! 
Ana the Baron smiles, and says, ^' You see, 
I told you but the simple trutn ; 
Ah, you may trust the eyes of youth I ^ 

Down in the village day by day 

The people gossip in their way. 

And stare to see the Baroness pass 

On Sunday morning to early Mass ; 

And when she kneeieth down to pray. 

They wonder, and whisper together, and say, 

*^ Surely this is no heatnen lass ! ** 

And in course of time they learn to bless 

The Bsron and the BaronesSb 

And in course of time the Curate learns 

A secret so dreadful, that by turns 

He is ice and fire, he freezes and bums. 

The Baron at coiifession hath said. 

That though this woman be his wife, 

He hath wed her as the Indians wed. 

He hath bought her for a gun and a knife ! 

And the Curate replies : '*^0 profligate, 

O Prodigal Son ! return once more 

To the open arms and the open door 

Of the Church, or ever it be too late. 

Thank God, thy^ther did not live 

To see what he could not forgive ; 

On thee, so reoklesji and perverse, 

He left his blessing, not his curse. . 

But the nearer the dawn the darker the night, 

And by going wrong all things come right; 

Thkigs have oeen mended that were worse. 

And the worse, the nearer they are to mend. 

For the sake oi the living and the dead. 

Thou shalt be wed as Christians wed. 

And iJl things comes to a happy endL** 

O sun, that f ollowest the night, 
In yon bine sky, serene and pure. 
And pourest thine impartial light 
Alike on moimtain and on moor. 



Pause for a moment in thy course, 
And bless the bridegroom and the bride ! 
O Gave, that from thy hidden source 
In yon mysterious mountain-side 
Pursuest thy wandering way alone. 
And leaping down its steps of stone, 
Along the meadow-lands demure 
Stealest away to the Adour, 
Pause for a moment in thy course 
To bless the bridegroom and the bride I 

The choir is singing the matin song. 
The doors of the church are opened wide, 
The people crowd, and pressj and throng 
To see the bridegroom and tne bride. 
They enter and pass along the nave ; 
They stand upon the father's grave ; 
The l^Us are ringing soft and dew ; 
The living above and the dead below 
Give their blessing on one and twain ; 
The warm wind blows from the hills of Spain, 
The birds are building, the leaves are green, 
VAnd Baron Castinc of St. Castine I 
uath come at last to his own again! 



FINALR 

''yuyc plaudUe ! " the Student cried. 

When he had finished ; ^* now applaud. 

As Roman acton used to say 

At the conclusion of a play ; " 

And rose, and spread his hands abroad, 

And smiling bowed from side to side, 

As one who bears the palm away. 

And generous was the applause and loud. 

But less for him than for the sun. 

That even as the tale was done 

Burst from its canopy of cloud. 

And lit the landscape with the blaze 

Of afternoon on autumn days, 

And filled the room with light, and made 

The fire of logs a painted shade. 

A snddoi wind from out the west 
Blew all its trnmpets loud and shrill ; 
The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak-trees shouted as it passed. 
And straight, as if by fear possessed, 
The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag and tent 
Vanished into the firmament, 
And down the valley fled amain 
The rear of the retreating rain. 

Only far up in the blue sky 

A mass of clouds, like drifted snow 

Suffused with a faint Alpine glow, 

Was heaped together, vast and high. 

On which a shattered rainbow hung, 

Not rising like the ruined arch 

Of some aerial aqueduct, 

But like a roseate garland plucked 

From an Olympian god, and flung 

Aside in his triumpmd march. 

Like prisoners from their dungeon gloom, 

Like birds escaping from a snare. 

Like school-boys at the hour of play, * 

All left at once the pent-up room. 

And rushed into the open air ; 

And no more tales were told that day. 
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PRELUDR 



The evening came ; the golden vane 
A moment m the sunset glanced. 
Then darkened, and then gleamed again 
As from the east the moon advanced 
And touched it with a softer light ; 
While underneath, with flowing mane, 
Upon the signi the Bed Horse pranced, 

And galloped forth into the night. 

• 

•But brighter than the afternoon 
That followed the dark dav of rain, 
And brighter than the golden vane 
That glistened in the rising moon, 
Within the ruddy fire-light gleamed ; 
And every separate window-pane. 
Backed by the outer darkness, showed 
A mirror, where the flamelets gleamed 
And flickered to and fro, and seemed 
A bonfire lighted in the road. 

Amid the hospitable glow, 
Like an old actor on the stage, 
With the uncertain voice of age, 
The singing chimnev chanted low 
The homely songs oz long ago. 

The voice that Ossian heard of yore, 

When midnight winds were in his hall ; 

A ghostly and appealing call, 

A sound of days that are no more I 

And dark as Ossian sat the Jew, 

And listened to the sound, and knew 

The passing of the airy hosts, 

The grajT and misty cloud of ghosts 

In their interminable flight ; . 

And listening[ muttered m his beard, 

With accent indistinct and weird,' 

'* Who are ye, children of the Night ? " 

Beholding his mysterious face, 
**Tell me," the gay Sicilian said, 
** Why was it that in breaking bread 
At supper, you bent down your head 
And, musing, paused a little space*, 
As one who says a silent grace ? " 

The Jew replied, with solemn air, 
*^ I said the ManichsBan^s prayer. 
It was his faith, — perhaps is mine,— 
That life in all its forms is one, 
And that itf secret conduits run 
Unseen, but in unbroken line. 
From the great fountain-head divine 
Through man and beast, through grain and grass. 
Howe'er we struggle, strive, and cry. 
From death there can be no escape. 
And no escape from life, alas ! 
. Because w^e cannot die, but pass 
From one into another shape : 
It is but into life we die. 

** Therefore the Manichaoan said 
This simple prayer on breakinij; bread, 
Lest he with hasty hand or knife 
Might wound the incarcerated life. 
The soul in things that we call dead : 
* I did not reap thee, did not bind thee, 
I did not thrash thee, did not grind thee, 
Nor did I in the oven bake thee ! 
It was not I, it was another 
Did these things unto thee, O brother ; 
I only have thee, hold thee, break thee ! **' 

"That birds have souls I can concede,'* 
, The poet cried, with glowing cheeks ; 
S^The flocks that from their beds of reed 



Uprising north or southward fly, 
And flymg write upon the sky 
The biforked letter of the Greeks, 
As hath been said by Bucellai ; 
All birds that sing or chirp or cry, 
Even those migratory bands, 
The minor DQ£iia_of th e air, 

sanderiing, 



* -w f/iover, peep, ana Bttuucrmng 
That hardly can be said to sing. 
But pipe along the barren sands, — 
All tnese have souls aldn to ours ; 
So hath the lovely race of flow ers : 
Thus much T tmiili. IIIH^^ n^^-^^'MT rni 
The rusty hinges of a door 
Are not alive because they creak ; 
This chimney, with its dreary roar. 
These rattling windows, do not speak ! " 
** To nle they speak," the Jew replied ; 
** And in the sounds that sink and soar, 
I hear the voices of a tide 
That breaks upon an unknown shore I " 

Here the Sicilian interfered : 
" That was your dream, then, as you dosed 
A moment since, with eyes half -closed. 
And murmured something in your beard.** 
The Hebrew smiled, and answered, '* Nay ; 
Not that, but something very near ; 
Like, and yet not the same, may seem 
The vision of my waking dream ; 
Before it wholly dies away. 
Listen to*me, and you shall hear.** 
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^ THE SPANISH JEWS TALE. 



AZRAEL. 



Kino Solomon, before his palace gate 
At evening, on the pavement te&seliate 
Was walking with a stranger from the East, 
Arrayed in rich attire as for a fea^^t, 
The mighty Runjeet>Sing, a learned man, 
And Rajah of the realms of Hindostan. 
And as they walked the guest became aware 
Of a white figure in the twilight air, 
Gazing intent, as one who with surprise 
His form and features seemed to recognize; 
And in a whisper to the king he said : 
'' What is yon shape, that, pallid as the dead, 
Is watching me, as if he sought to trace 
In the dim light the features of my face t ** 

The king looked, and replied : "I know him well; 
It is the Angel men call Azrael, 
'T is the Death Angel ; what hast thou to fear ? ** 
And the guest answered : " Lest he should come 
I near, 
And speak to me, and take away my breath ! 
Save me from Azrael, save me from death ! 

king, that hast dominion o*er the wind. 
Bid it arise and bear me hence to Ind.** 

The king sazed upward at the cloudless sky. 

Whispered a word, and raised his hand on high, 

And lo ! the signet-ring of chrysopiase 

On his uplifted finger seemed to blaze 

With hidden fire, and rushing from the west 

There came a mighty wind, and seized the guest 

And lifted him from earth, and on they passed, 

His shining garments streaming in the blast, 

A silken banner o'er the walls upreared, 

A purple cloud, that gleamed and disappeared. 

Then said the Angel, smiling : " If this man 

Be Rajah Runjeet-Sing of Hindostan, 

Thou hast done well in listening to his prayer ; 

1 was upon my way to seek him thera ** 
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INTERLUDK 

" O EDRBHt, forbeir to night 
Your ghoablTligeadaofiilfiiKbt. 

8p*re D* yourHTi-maT talcBiirdeBth 

So doing, may your tribe increue." 

Thus tbe Sioilian uid ; tben went 
And on th»r Bpinet'i rsttling keyi 
PlBVed BisrUniDa.likeabreeie 
tli'rani Naplei and the Southern wna. 
That briii^ us the delioiuus Bcrnt 
Of citroD and of orangp trees. 
And meraoriea of wft daya of eaM 
At Capri and *■"-!'' ipcnt. 

"Notao, " the eager poet laid ; 
" At leaaC, not aoliefure I tell 
Tha rt orr of my Airael, 
An aSietiBSTtal &■ onraelTai, 
Which in an anciant tome I found 
Upon a conTBot'i duity ahelvcB. 
Cuinad with an iron chain, and boand 
la iMtohment, and with olaapi of braai, 



Lest from its priwn, BDme dark day, 

It might be stolen or ateal away. 

While the good (rian were nnging max. 

'■ It iaa tale of Charlemagne, 
When like a thnnder-cloud, that lowera 
And aweeps from mountain-creat to coatt, 
With lightning Saming throogh ita ahower^ 
He awept accoaa ibe Lombard plain, 
Beleaguering with hli wirliki; train 
Pavia, the oouDtrv's pride and boaat, 
The City of the Hundred Tower*." 
Thus heralded the tale begao. 
And thoi in sober meMuie ran. 



THH POETS TALR 



Oloih the Dane and Deaiderio, 
King of the Lombaida, on a lofty tows 
8tood gaiing noithward o'er tbe rolling plaint, 
Lngue after league of harvests, to Um loot 
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Of the nnow-orested Alps, and saw approach 
A mighty army, thronging all the roaas 
That led into the city. And the King 
Said unto Olger, who had passed hia yoath 
As hostage at the court of France, and knew 
The Ehnperor's form and face : *' Is Charlemagne 
Among that host ? '* And Olger answered : 
" No." 

And still the innumerable multitude 
Browed onward and increased, until the King 
Cried in amazement : ^^ Surely Charlemagne 
Is coming in the midst of all these knights ! " 
And Olger answered slowlv : ''No ; not yet ; 
He will not come so soon. Then much disturbed 
King Desiderio asked : '' What shall we do, 
[f he approach with a still greater army ? " 
And Olger answered : ^' When he shall appear, 
^ou wiu behold what manner of man he is ; 
But what will then befall us I know not.'* 

rhen came the guard tiiat never knew repose, 
the Paladins of France ; and at the sight 
The Lombard King o'eroome with terror cried 
'' This must be Charlemagne ! " and as before 
Did Olger answer ; *' No ; not yet, not yet.'* 

And then appeared in panoply complete 

The Bishops and the Abbots and the Priests 

Of the imperial chapel, uid the Counte ; 

And Desiderio could no more endure 

The light of day, nor yet encounter death. 

But sobbed aloud and said : '' Let us go down 

And hide us in the bosom of the earth, 

Far from the slg^ht and anger of a foe 

So terrible as this ! " And Olger said : 

*' When you behold the harvests in the fields 

Shaking with fear, the Po and the Ticino 

Lashing the dty walls with iron waves. 

Then may you know that Charlemagne is come.** 

And even as he spake, in the northwest, 

Lo ! there uprose a black and threatening cloud, 

Out of whose bosom flashed the light of arms 

Upon the people pent up in the city ; 

A light more terrible than any darkness ; 

And Charlemagne jippeared ; — a Man pf Iron I 

His helmet was of iron, and his gloves 

Of iron, and his breastplate and his greaves 

And tassets were of iron, and his shield. 

In bis left hand he held an iron spear. 

In his right hand his sword invincible. 

The horse he rode on had the strength of iron, 

And color of iron. All who went TOf ore him. 

Beside him and behind him, his whole host, 

Were armed with iron, and their hearts within 

them 
Were stronger than the armor that they wore. 
The fields and all th# roads were filled with iron, 
And points of iron glistened in the sun 
And shed a terror through the city istreets. 
This at a single glance Olger the Dane 
Saw from the tower, and turning to the King 
Exclaimed in haste : *' Behold ! this is the man 
You looked for with such eagerness I " and then 
Fell as one dead at Desiderio s feet. 



INTERLUDE. 

Weix pleased all listened to the tale, . 
That drew, the Student said, its pith 
And marrow from the ancient myth 
Of some one with an iron flail ; 
Or that portentous Man of Brass 
Hephaestns made in days of yore, 
Who stalked about the Cretan shore, 
And saw the ships appear and paas. 



And threw stones at the Aiqgonauts, 

Being filled with indiscriminate ire 

That tangled and perplexed hia thoughts; 

But, like a hospitable host. 

When strangers landed on the coast, 

Heated himself red-hot with fire. 

And hugged them in his arms, and pressed 

Their booies to hia burning breast 

The poet answered : " No, not thus 

The legend rose ; it sprang at first 

Out oithe hunger and the thirst 

In all men for we marvellous. 

And thus it filled and satisfied 

The imagination of mankind. 

And this ideal to the mind 

Waa truer than historic fact. 

Fancy enlarged and multiplied 

The terrors of the awful name 

Of Charlema^e, till he became 

Armipotent in every act. 

And, clothed in mystery, appeared 

Not what mon saw, but what they feared. 

*^ Besides, unless my memory fail. 
Tour some one with an iron flail 
In not an ancient myth at all. 
But comes much later on the soene. 
As Talus in the Faerie Queene, 
The iron groom of ArtegaU, 
Who threshed out falsehood and deceit, 
And truth upheld, and righted wrong. 
And was, as is the swallow, fleets 
And as the lion ia, was strong.** 

The Theologian said : " Perchance 

Your chronicler in writing this 

Had in his mind the Anabasis, 

Where Xenophon describes the advance 

Of Artazerxes to the fight ; 

At first the low gray cloud of dust. 

And then a blackness o*er the fields 

As of a passing thunder-gust, 

Then flash of brazen armor bright. 

And ranks of men, and spears up-thrust, 

Bowmen and troops with wicker shields. 

And cavalry equipped in white. 

And chariots ranged in front of these 

With scythes upon their ude-trees.** 

To this the Student answered : *^ Well, 
I also haveja.ti^etotelL- 
OrCIia'rTemagne ; a tale thftt throws 
A softer light, inore tinned wilh rose, 
Than your grim apparition east 
Upon the darkness of the past. 
Listen, and hear in Englisn rhyme 
What the good Monk of Laureaheim 
Gives as the gossip of his timi, 
In mediaeval Latin prose. ^~ 



>» 



y\ THE STUDENTS TALR 

EMMA. A.VD EOINHAKD. 

When Alculn taught the sons of Charlemagne, 
In thTWee "^hoolB of Aix, how kings should 

reign. 
And with them taught the children of the poor 
How subjects should be patient and endure, 
He touched the lips of some, as best befit, 
With honey from the hives of Holy Writ ; 
Others intoxicated with the wine 
Of ancient historv, sweet but less divine ; 
Some with the wholesome fruits of grammar fed ; 
Others with mysteries of the stars aerhead. 
That hang suspended in the vaulted sW 
Like lamps in some fair palace vast and high. 
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In 8o«th it was a pleasant sight to see 
TlLftt Saxoa monk, with hood and rosary. 
With inkhorn at his belt, and pen and book, 
And mingled love and reverence in his look, 
Or hear the cloister and the court repeat 
The measured footfalls of his sandaled feet, 
Or watch him with the pnpils of his school, 
Gentle of speech, bat absointe of rule. 
Amone them, always earliest in his place, 
_yrft8,^^mhard, a youth of Prankish race, 
Whosenc&^rsB bright with flashes that foreran 
The splendors of a yet nnrisen sun. 
To him all things were possible, and seemed 
Not what he had accomplished, but had dreamed, 
And what were tasks to others were his play, 
Tne pastime of an idle holiday. 

Smaragdo, Abbot of St. MichaePs, said, 
With many a shrug and shaking of the head, 
Surely some demon must possess the lad, 
Who showed more wit than ever schoolboy had, 
And learned lui^^^Qsuui^hus without the rod ; 
Bat Alcuiu said it was the graoe of God. 

Thus he grew up, in Logic point-device^ 

Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhetoric mce ; 

Science of Numbers, Geometric art. 

And lore of Stars, and Music knew by heart ; 

A Minnesinger, long before the times 

Of those who sang their love in Suabian rhymea 

The Emperor, when he heard this good report 
Of Eginhard much buzzed about the court, 
Said to himself, ''This stripling seems to be 
Purposely sent into the world for me ; 
He shidl become my scribe, and shall be schooled 
In all the arts whereby the world is ruled." 
Thus did the gentle JB^nhard attain 
To honor in the court of Charlemagne ; 
Became the sovereign's favorite, his right hand. 
So that his fame was great in all the land. 
And all men loved him for his modest grace 
And comeliness of figure and of face. 
An inmat-e of the palace, yet recluse, 
A man of books, yet sacred from abase 
Among the armed knights with spur on heel. 
The tramp of horses and the clang of steel ; 
And as the Empero/ promised he was schooled 
n all the arts by which the world is ruled. 
But the one art supreme, whose law is fate. 
The Emperor never dreamed of till too late. 



Home from her convent to the palace came 
The lovely Princess Emma, whose sweet name, 
Whispered by seneschal or sung by bard. 
Had often touched the soul of Eginhard. 
He saw her from his window, as m state 
She came, by knights attended through the gate ; 
He saw her at the banquet of that day. 
Fresh as the mom, and beautiful as Aiay ; 
He saw her in the garden, as she strayed 
. Among the flowers of summer with her maid, 
\ And said to him, '' O Eginhard, disclose 
The meaninj^ and the mystery of the rose : " 
And trembling he made answer : ''In good sooth, 
lbs mystery is love, its meaning yoath ! " 

How can I tell the signals and the signs 
By which one heart another heart divines ? 
How can I tell the many thousand ways 
hy which it keeps the secret it betrays ? 

O mystery of love ! O strange romance t 
Among the Peers and Paladms of France, 
Shining in steel, and prancing on gay steeds, 
Noble by birth, yet nobler by great deeds, 
The Princess ^mma had no words nor looks 
But for this clerk, this man of Uiought and books. 

The summer passed, the autnmn came ; the stalks 
Of lilies blackened m the garden walks *, 



The leaves fell, russet-golden and blood-red. 
Love-letters thought the poet fancy-led, 
Or Jove descending in a shower oi gold 
Into the lap of Danae of old ; 
For poets cherish many a strange conceit, 
And love transmutes aui nature oy its heatb 

No more the garden lessons, nor the dark 
And hurried meetings in the twilight park ; 
But now the studious lamp, and the delights 
Of firesides in the silent winter nights. 
And watching from his window hour by hour 
The light that burned in Princess Emma's tower. 

At length one night, while musing by the fire, 
O'ercome at last oy his insane desire, — 
For what will recldesa love not do and dare ? — 
He crossed the coilrt, and climbed the winding 

stair. 
With some feigned message in the Emperor's 

name; 
But when he to the lady's presence came 
He knelt down at her raet until she laid 
Her hand upon him^ like a naked blade. 
And whispered in his ear : " Arise, Sir Knight, 
To my heart's level, O my heart's delight." 

And there he lingered till the crowing oock, 
The Alectryon oi the farmyard and tne flock. 
Sang his aubade with lusty voice and clear. 
To tell the sleeping world that dawn was near. 
And then they parted ; but at parting, lo ! 
Thev saw the palace courtyard white with snow. 
And, placid as a nan, the moon on high 
Gazing from cloudy cloisters of the sky. 
" Alas ! " he said, ^' how hide the fatal line 
Of footprints leadins from thy door to mine, 
And none returning 1 " Ah, he little knew 
What woman's wit, when put to proof, can do I 

That night the Emperor, sleepless with the cares 
And troubles that attend on state affairs. 
Had risen before the dawn, and musing gazed 
Into the silent night, as one amazed 
To see the calm that reigned o'er aU supreme. 
When his own reign was but a troubled dream. 
The moon lit up the gables capped with snow. 
And the white roofs, and half the court below. 
And he beheld a form, that seemed to cower 
Beneath a burden, come from Emma's tower,^- 
A woman, who upon her shoulders bore 
Clerk Eginhard to his own private door, 
And then returned in haste, but still essayed 
To tread the footprints she herself had made ; 
And as she passed across the lighted space. 
The Emperor saw his daughter Emma's face ! 

He started not ; he did not speak or moan. 

But seemed as one who hath been turned to 

stone ; 
And stood there like a statue, nor awoke 
Out of his trance of pain, till morning broke. 
Till the stars faded, and the moon went down. 
And o'er the towers and steeples of the town 
Came the gray daylight : then the sun, who took 
The empire of the world with sovereign look, 
Suffusing with a soft and golden glow 
All the dead landscape in its shroud of snow. 
Touching with flame the tapering chapel spiles, 
Windows and roo&, and smoke ox household fires. 
And kindling park and palace as he came *, 
The stork's nest on the chimney seemed in flame. 
And thus he stood tiU B!ginhara appeared. 
Demure and modest vrith his comely beard 
And flowing flaxen tresses, come to ask. 
As was his wont, the day's appointed task. 

The Emperor looked upon him with a smile. 
And gently said : " My son, wait yet awhile ; 
This hour my council meets upon some great 
And very urgent bosinesa of tne state. 
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Gome back within the hour. On thy retnm 
The work appointed for thee abalt thou learn/' 

Having dismissed this gallant Troubadour, 
He summoned straight nis council, and secure 
And steadfast in his pupose, from the throne 
All the adventure of the night made known ; 
Then asked for sentence ; and with eager breath 
Some answered banishment, and others death. 

Then spake the king : '* Tour sentence is not mine; 
Life is the gift of God, and is divine ; f 

\ Nor from these palace walls shall one depart 
Who carries such a secret in his heart ; 
My better ^udi^ent points another way. 
Good Alcum, I remember how one day 
When my Popino asked you, ' What are men V 
Tou wrote upon his tablets with your pen, 
* Gyests of tiiQ grave and travellers that pass ! ' 

'"'This being true of aU men, we, alas ! 

Being all fashioned of the self-same dust, 
L3t us be merciful as well as just ; 
Tuis passing traveller, who hath stolen away 
The brightest jewel or my crown to-day, 
Shall of himself the precious gem restore ; 
By giving it, I make it mine once mora. 
Over tliose fatal footprints I will throw 
My ermine mantle like another snow.'' 
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Then E^nhard was summoned to the hall, 
And entered, and in presence of them all, 
The Emperor said: *^My son, for thou to me 
Hast been a son, and evermore shalt be, 
Long hast thou served thy sovereign, and thy zeal 
Pleaas to me with importunate appeal. 
While I have been forgetful to requite 
Thy service and afTection as was right. 
Biut now the hour is come, when I, thy lord, 
Will crown thy love with such supreme reward, 
A gift so precious kings have striven in vain 
To win it from the hands of Charlemagne." 

Then sprang the portalsibof the chamber wide, 
And Prmcess Emma entered, in the pride 
Of birth and beauty, that in part overcame 
The conscious terror and the blush of shame. 
And the good Emperor rose up from his throne, 
And taking her white hand within his own 
Piaced it in Eginhard^s and said : '^My son. 
This is the gift thy constant zeal hath won ; 
Thus I repay the royal debt I owe. 
And cover up the footprints in the snow.*^ 



INTERLUDE. 

Tntrs ran the Student^ s pleasant rhjrme 
Of Eginhard and love and youth ; 
Some doubted its historic truth. 
But while they doubted, ne'eitheless 
Raw in it gleams of truthfulness. 
And thanked the Monk of Lauresheim. 

This they discussed in various mood ; 

Then in the silence that ensued 

Was heard a sharp and sadden sound 

As of a bowstring snapped in air ; 

And the Musician with a bound 

Sprang up in terror from his chair, 

And for a moment listening stood. 

Then strode across the room, and foand 

His dear, his darling violin 

Still lying safe asleep within 

[ts little cradle, like a child 

That gives a sudden cry of pain. 

And wakes to fall asleep u^ain ; 

And as he looked at it and smiled, 

By the uncertain light beguiled. 

Despair I two stringa were brolnn in twain. 



While all lamented and made moan. 
With many a sympathetic word 
As if the lora had oeen their own. 
Deeming the tones they might have heard 
Sweeter than they had heard before. 
They saw the Landlord at the door, 
The misfdng man, the portly ,g))ttiie ! 
He had not ent^i'ed, but he stood 
With both arms full of seasoned wood^ 
To feed the much-devouring fire. 
That like a lion in a cage 
Lashed its long tail and roared with rage. 

Th£, missing man ! Ah, yes, they said, 
fMissing, but whither had he fled ? 
Where had he hidden himself away ? 
No farther than the bam or shed ; 
He had not hidden himself, nor fled ; 
How should he pass the rainy day 
But in his bam vnth hens and hay. 
Or mending harness, cart, or sled ? 
Now, having come, he needs must stay 
And tell his tale as well as they. 

The Landlord answered only : ^* These 

Are logs from the dead apple-trees 

Of the old orchard planted here 

By the first Howe of Sudbury. 

Nor oak nor maple has so clear 

A flame, or bums so quietly, 

Or leaves an ash so clean and white ; " 

Th'nking by this to put aside 

The impend! ing tale that terrified ; 

When suddenly, to his delight. 

The Theologian interprsed. 

Saying that when that door was closed. 

And they had stopped that draft of cold, 

Unpleasant night air, he propo»^d 

To tell a tale world-wide apart 

From that the Student had just told ; 

World-wi de ap art, and yet akin, 

As showing that the human heart 

Beats on forever as of old. 

As well beneath the snow-white fold 

Of Quaker kerchief, as within 

Sendal or silk or cloth of gold. 

And without preface would begin. 

And then the clamorous clock struck eight, 

Deliberate, with sonorous chime 

SJow measuring out the march of time/ 

Like some grave Consul of old Rome 

In Jupiter^s temple driving home 

The nails that mark the year and date. 

Thus interrupted in his rhyme, 

The Theologian needs must wait ; 

But o noted Horace, where he sings 

The aire Necessity of things. 

That drives into the roofs sublime 

Of new-built houses of the great 

The adamantine nails of Fate. 

When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower 
The important^transit of the hear, 
The Theologian hastened on, i 
Content to be allowed at last 
To sing his Idyl of the Past. 
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THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALB. 

f 

ELIZABETH 
I 



**Ah, how short are the days! How soon the 

night overtakes ns ! 
In the old oountrv the twilight la longer; but 

here in the forest 
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Suddenly comes the dark, with hardly a pause in 

its comings 
Hardly a moment between the two lights, the day 

and the lamplight ; 
Yet how grand is the winter ! How spotless the 

snow is, and perfect ! " 

Thus spake Elizabeth Haddon at nightfall to 

Hannah the housemaid. 
As in the farm-house kitchen, that served for 

kitchen and parlor, 
By the window she sat with her work, and looked 

on a landscape 
White as the great white sheet that Peter saw in 

his vision. 
By the four comers letdown and descending out 

of the heavens. 
Covered with snow were the forests of pine, and 

the fields and the meadows. 
Nothing was dark but the s)cy, and the distant 



Down xrom its native 
tif ul river. 



Is, a peaceful and boun- 



Then with a smile on her lips made answer 

Hannah the housemaid : 
**■ Beaut fill Winter ! yea, the D^nter is beautiful, 

surc?ly, 
If one could only walk like a fly with one's feet 

on the ceiling. 
But the great Delaware River is not like the 

Thames, as we saw it 
Out of our upper windows in Rotherhithe Street 

in the Borough, 
Crowded with masts and sails of vessels coming 

and going ; 
Here there is nothing but pines, with patches of 

snow on their branches. 
There is snow in the air, and see ! it is falling al- 
ready ; 
All the roads will be blocked, and I pity Joseph 

to-morrow. 
Breaking his way through the drifts, with his 

sled and oxen ; and then, too, 
How in all the world shall we get to Meeting on 

First-Day?" 

But Elizabeth checked her, and answered, 

mildly reproving : 
*^ Surely the Lord will provide ; for unto the snow 

he sayeth, 
Be thou on the earth, the good Lord sayeth ; he it 

It 
Criveth snow like wool, like ashes scatters the 

hoar-frost. " 
So she folded her work and laid it away in her 

basket. 

Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had closed 
and fastened the shutters, 
Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on the 

table, an- 1 placed there 
Plates and cups from the dresser, the brown rye 

loaf, and the butter 
': Fresh from the dairy, and then, protecting her 
hand with a holder. 
Took from the crana in the chimney the steaming 

and simmering kettle, 
Poised it aloft in the air, and filled up the earthen 

teapot. 
Made in Delft, and adorned with quaint and won- 
derful figures. 

Then Elizabeth said, *^ Lo ! Joseph is long on 

his emnd. 
I have sent him away with a hamper of food and 

of clothing 
For the poor in the village. A good lad and 

cheerful is Joseph ; 
In the right place is his heart, and his hand is 

ready and willing." 

15 



Thus in praise of her servant she spake, and 
Hannah the housemaid 

Laughed with her eyes, as she listened, but gov- 
erned her tongue, and was silent^ 

While her mistre:«s went ou : ** The house is far 
from the village ; 

We should be lonely here, were it not for Friends 
that in passing 

Sometimes tarry o*emight, and make us glad by 
their coming.*' 

Thereupon answered Hannah the housemaid, 

the thrifty, the frugal : 
" Yea, they come and they tarry, as if thy house 

were a tavern ; 
Open to all are itq doors, and they come and go 

like the pigeons 
In and out of thj holes of the pigeon-house over 

the hayloft, 
pooing and smoothing their feathers and basking 

themselves iu the sunshine." 

But in meekness of spirit, and calmly, Eliza- 
beth answered : 
^' All I have is the Lord's, not mine to give or 

withhold it ; 
I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to 

those of his people 
Who in joumeyings oiten surrender their lives to 

his service. 
His, not mine, are the gifts, and only so far can 

I make them 
Mine, as in giving I add my heart to whatever is 

ffiven. 
ThereK>re my excellent father first built this 

house in the clearing * 
Though he came not himself, I came ; for the 

Lord waH my guidance. 
Leading me here for this service. We must not 

grudge, then, to others 
Ever the cup of cold water, or crumbs that fall 

from our table." ^ 

Thus rebtiked, for a season was silent the peni- 
tent housemaid ; 

And Elizabeth said in tones even sweeter and 
softer : 

^* Dost thou remember, Hannah, the great May- 
meeting in London, 

When I was still a child, how we sat in the silent 
assembly. 

Waiting upon the Lord in patient and passive 
submission ? 

No one spake, till at length ayoung man, a stran- 
ger, John Estaugh, 

Moved by the Spirit, rose, as if he were John the 
Apostle, 

Speaking such words of power that they bowed 
our hearts, as a strong wind 

Bends the grass of the fields, or graia that is ripe 
for the sickle. 

Thoughts of him to-day have been oft bomo in- 
ward Q])on me, 

Wherefore I do not know ; but strong is the feel" 
ing within me 

That once more I shall see a face I have never 
forgotten." 



IL 

E'en as she spake they heard the musical jangle 
of sleigh-bells. 

First far off, with a dreamy sound and faint in 
the distance, 

Then growing nearer and louder, and turning into 
the farmyard. 

Till it stopped at the door, with sudden creaking 
of runners. 

Then there were voices heard aa of two men talk- 
ing together, • 
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And to henelf , aa she listened, upbraiding said 
Hannah the housemaid, 
It is Joseph come back, and I wonder what 
stranger is with him." 



ii 




Down from its nail she took and lighted the 

great tin lantern 
Pierced with holes, and round, and roofed like the 

top of a lighthouse. 
And went forth to receive the coming guest at 

the doorway, 
Casting into the dark a network of glimmer and 

shadow 
Over the falling snow, the yellow sleigh, and the 

horses, 
And the forms of men, snow-covered, looming 

gigantia 
Then giving Joseph the lantern, she entered the 

house with the stranger. 
Youthful he was and tall, and his cheeks aglow 

with the night air ; 
And as he entered, Elizabeth rose, and, going to 
i meet him, 

As if an unseen power had announced and pre- 
] ceded his presence. 

And he had come as one whose coming had long 

been expected, 
Quietly gave him her hand, and said, '^ Thou art 

welcome, John Estaugh.*' 
And the stranger replied, with staid and quiet 

behavior, 
*^ Dost thou remember me still, Elizabeth ? Af- 
ter 80 many 
Years have passed, it seemeth a wonderful thing 

that I find thee. 
Surely the hand of the Lord conducted me here 

to thy threshold. 
For as I journeyed along, and pondered alone and 

in silence 
On his ways, that are past finding out, I saw in 

the snow-mist. 
Seemingly weary with travel, a wayfarer, who by 

the wayside 
Paused and waited. Forthwith I remembered 

Queen Candace*s eunuch, 
Bow on the way that goes down from Jerusalem 

unto Gaza, 
Reading Esaias the Prophet, he journeyed, and 

spake unto Philip, 
Praying him to come up and sit in his chariot 

with him. 
So I greeted the man, and he mounted the sledge 

beside me. 
And as we talked on the way he told me of thee 

and thy homestead. 
How, being led by the light of the Spirit, that 

never deceiveth. 
Full of zeal for the work of the liord, thou hadst 

come to this country. 
And I remeiybered thy name, and thy father and 

mother in England, 
And on my journey have stopped to see thee, 

EUzabeth Haddon, 
Wishing to strengthen thy hand in the labors of 

love thou art doing.** 

And Eliza>>eth answered with confident voice, 

and serenely 
Lookinff into his face with her innocent eyes as 

she answered, 
** Surely the hand of the Lord is in it ; his Spirit 

hath led thee 
Out of the darkncBs and storm to the light and 

l)eace of my fireside." 

Then, with stamping of feet, the door was 
opened, and Joseph 

Ehitercd, l>c:inng the lantern, and, carefully blow- 
ing the light out, 

Hung it up on its nail, and all sat down to their 
supper ; 



For underneath that roof was no distinction of 

persons. 
But one family only, one heart, one hearth, and 

one householcL 

When the supper was ended they drew their 

chairs to the fireplace. 
Spacious, open-hearted, profuse of flame and of 

firewood. 
Lord of forests nnfelled, and not a gleaner of 

fagots. 
Spreading its arms to embrace vnth inexhaustible 

bounty 
All who fled from the oold, exultant, laughing at 

winter ! 
Only Hannah the housemaid was busy in clearing 

the table. 
Coming and going, and bustling about in closet 

and chamber. 



Then Elizabeth told her stoiy again to John 

Estaugh, 
Going far back to the past, to the early days of 

her childhood ; 
How she had waited and watched, in all her 

doubts and besetments 
Comforted with the extendings and holy, sweet 

inflowings 
Of the spirit of love, till the voice imperative 

sounded. 
And she obeyed the voice, and cast in her lot with 

her people 
Here in the desert land, and God would provide 

for the issue. 



Meanwhile Joseph sat with folded hands, and 

demurely 
Listened, or seemed to listen, and in the silence 

that followed 
Nothing was heard for a while but the step of 

Hannah the housemaid 
Walking the floor overhead, and setting the 

cnamhers in order. 
And Elizabeth said, with a smile of compassion, 

' * The maiden 
Hath a light heart in her breast, but her feet ore 

heavy and awkward. '* 
Inwardly Joseph laughed, but governed . hii 

tongue, and was silent. 



Then came the hour of sleep, dcath*s counter- 
feit, nightly rehearsal 

Of the great Silent Assembly, the Meeting of 
shadows, where no man 

Speaketh, but all are still, and the peace and rest 
are unbroken ! 

Silently over that house the blessing of slumber 
descended. 

But when the momins dawned, and the sun up- 
rose in his splenaor, 

Breaking his way through clouds that encum- 
bered his path in the heavens, 

Joseph wan seen with his sled and oxen breaking 
a pathwajT 

Through the drifts of snow ; the horses already 
were harnessed. 

And John E>tangh was standing and taldng leave 
at the threshold, 

Saying that he should return at the Meeting in 
May ; while above them 

Hannah the housemaid, the homely, was looking 
out of the attic, 

Laughing aloud at Joseph, then suddenly cloeing 
the casement. 

As the bird in a cuckoo-clock peeps out of its 
window. 

Then disappears again, and closes the shutter be^ 
hind it. 
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Now was the winter gone, and the tnow; and 
Robin the Redbreast, 

Boasted on bush and tree it was he, it was he and 
no other 

That had covered with leaves the Babes in the 
Wood, and blithely 

All the birds sang with him, and little cared for 
his boasting. 

Or for his Babes in the Wood, or the Cruel Uncle, 
and only 

Sang for the mates they had chosen, and cared 
for the nests they were building. 

With them, but more sedately and meekly, Eliza- 
beth Haddon 

Bang in her inmost heart, bat her lips were silent 
and 8ongle>«. 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rash of blos- 
soms and music, 

Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with 
melodies vemaL 



Of my own heart awhile, and listen and wait for 
his guidance." 

Then Elizabeth said, not troubled nor wounded 
^ in spirit, 

^* So is it best, John Estaugh. We will not speak 
of it further. 

It hath been laid upon me to tell thee this, for to- 
morrow 

Thou art going away, across the sea, and I know 
not 

When I shidl see thee more ; bat if the Lord hath 
decreed it. 

Thou wilt return again to seek me here and to 
find me." 

And they rode onward in silence, and entered tho 
town with the others. 

/ 

IV. ^ 



Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
I other in passing, 

Then it came to pass, one pleasant morning, ' Only a signal shown and a distant voice in' the 
that filowly | darkness ; 

Up the road there came a cavalcade, as of pil- * So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 

grims, : another. 

Men and women, wending their way to the Quar- Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 

terly Meeting | a silence. 

In the neighboring town ; and with them came ! 
riding John Estaugh. I 

At Elizabeth^s door they stopped to rest, and 

T«ted''t^e*c^t wiue. and the breitd of n^e. i ^'"*°t*hr:« ""'P*^* ^^^"^ '"^«^' *" »» 



Now went on as of old the quiet life of the 
homestead. 



aid the honey 

Brought from the hives, that stood by the sunny 
wall of the garden ; 

Then remounted their horses, refreshed, and con- 
tinued their journey. 

And Elizabeth with them, and Joseph, and Han- 
nah the housemaid. 

3at, as they started, Elizabeth lingered a little, 
and leaning 

Over her horse's neck, in a whisper said to John 
Estaugh : 

** Tarry awhile behind, for I have something to 
tell thee, 

ji^ot to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence of 
others ; 

'jThem it concemeth not, only theo and me it con- 
cerneth. " 

And they rode slowly along through the woods, 
conversing together. 

it was a pleasure to breathe the fragrant air of 
the forest ; j 

It was a pleasure to live on that bright and happy _.„. clous, , ., , 

May morning ! i ^^'^^ ^^ chambers with fragrance, and seemmg 

' to him in its BwcctneFB ^ 

Then Elizabeth said, though stiU with a certain ; Mary's ointment of spikenard, that filled all^he 
reluctance • house with its odor. 

As if impelled to reveal a secret she fain would I ^ ^o«* d*y» o^ delight, that are wasted in doubt- 
have guarded : I mg and waiting ! 
* I will no longer conceal what is hiid upon me to i ^ ^o"* **<^"" ^^^ ^y" "* which we might have 
teUthee: I been happy ! , ., , 

[ have received from the Lord a charge to love S°' *°<5 1^"* ""O*^® ** *V<Ji ^^ guided his waver- 



things 
Mindful not of herself, but bearing the burdens 

of others, 
Always thoughtful and kind and untroubled ; and 

Hanniih the housemaid 
Diligent early and late, and rosy with washing 

and scouring, 
Still as of old disparaged the eminent merits of 

Joseph, 
And was at times reproved for her light and 

frothy behavior. 
For her shy Iook.%, and her careless words, and 

her evil surmisiugs, 
Bein^ pressed down somewhat, like a cart w^t^^ 

sheaves overladen, iF 

As she would sometimes say to Joseph, quoting 

the Scriptures. 

Meanwhile John Estaugh departed across the 
sea. and departing 
Carried hid in his heart a secret sacred and pre- 



thee, John Estaugh. 



And John Estaugh made answer, surprised by 

the words she had spoken, 
** Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy ways, thy 

meekness of spirit ; 
Pleasant thy franlcnesH of speech, and thy souPs 

immaculate whiteness. 
Love without dissimulation, a holy and inward , And on the First-Day that followed, he rose in 

adorning. j the Silent Assembly, 

But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to • Holding in his strong hand a hand that trembled 

direct me. j a little. 

When the Lord's work is done, and the toil and Promising to belclnd and true and faithful in all 



ing footsteps. 
And at last came the voice, imperative, question- 
less, certain. 

Then John Estaugh came back o*er the sea for 
the gift that was offerefl. 
Better than honf^en and lands, the gift of a 
woman's affection. 



the labor completed 



things. 



•? 



He hath appointed to me, I will gather into the Such were the marriage-rites of John and Eliza- 
stillness I beth Estaugh. 
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. And not otherwise Joseph, the honest, the dili- 
gent servant. 

Sped in his bashf al wooing with homely Hannah 
the hoasemaid ; 

For when he asked her the question, she answered, 
'' Nay ; " and then added : 

*" But thee ma^ wake believe, and see what will 
come of It, Joseph. " 



INTERLUDE. 

*' A PLEA8ANT and a winsome tale," 

Thj^ii&tudent said, " though somewhat pale 

And quiet in its coloring, 

As if It caught its tone and air 

From the gray suits that Quakers wear ; 

Yet worthy of some German bard, 

Hebel, or Voss, or Eberhard, 

Who love of humble t|}emes to sing, 

In humble verse ; but no more true 

Than was the tale I tuld to you. " 

The Theologian made reply. 

And with some warmth, "That I deny ; 

'T is no invention of mv own. 

But something well and widely known 

To readers of a riper age. 

Writ by the skilful hand that wrote 

The Indian tale of Hobomok, 

And Philothea's oiassic page. 

I found it like a waif afloat, 

Or dulse uprooted from its rock, 

On the swift tides that ebb and flow 

In daily papers, and at flood 

Bear freighted vessels to and fro, 

But later, when the ebb is low. 

Leave a long waste of sand and mud." 

*' It matters little." quoth the Jew ; 
*^The cloak of truth is lined with lies, 
Sayeth some proverb old and wise ; 
And Love is master of .'ill arts. 
And puts it into human hearts 
The strangest thing.s to say and do." 

...^And here the controversy doaed 
Abruptly, ere 't was well begun ; 
For the Sicilian interposed 
With ** Lordlings, lintcn, every one 
That listen may. unto a tale 
That's merrier than the nightingale; 
A tale that cannot boaRt, forsooth, 
A single rag or shred of truth ; 
That does not leave the mind in doubt 
As to the with it or without ; 
A naked falsehood and absurd •** - 

As mortal ever told or heard. 
Therefor*.' I tell it ; or, maybe. 
Simply because it plcaseSipie. " . 

J )(\ 

THE SICILIAN'S TALK 

THE MONK OF CASA-L-MAOaiORE. 

• 

Once on a time, some centuries ago. 
In the hot sui shine two Franciscan friars 

Wended their weary way with footsteps slow 
Buck to' their convent, whose white walls and 
spires 

Gleamed on the hillside like a patch of snow ; 
Covered with du-.t tlfcy were, and torn by briers, 

And bore like sum])ter-raiile8 upon their backs 

The badge of poverty, their beggar's sacks. 



rThc first was Brother Anthony, a spare 
And silent man, with pallid'checKs and thin. 
Much j;ivon to vigils, penance, foisting, prayer, 
iSohnim and ^rav, and worn with discipline, 
As if h>H body but white ashes were, 

Heaped on the living coals that glowed within ; 



A simple monk, like many of his day. 
Whose instinct was to listen and obey. 

A different man was Broths Timothy, 
Of larger mould and of a coarser paste ; 

A rubionnd and stalwart monk was he. 
Broad in the shoulders, broader in the wftist. 

Who often filled the dull refectory- 
With noise by which the convent was disgraced. 

But to the mass-book gave but little heed, 

By reason he had never learned to read. 

Now, as they passed the outskirta of a wood, 
They saw, with mingled pleasure and suzpriae. 

Fast tetiiered to a tree an ass, that stood 
Lazily winking his large, limpid eyes. 

The farmer Gilbert of that neighbOThood 
His owner was, who, looking for supplies 

Of fagots, deeper in the wood nad strayed. 

Leaving his beast to ponder in the shade. 

As soon as Brother Timothy espied 
The patient animal, he said : '* Good-lack ! 

Thus for our needs doth Providence provide ; 
We'll lay our wallets on the creature's back." 

This being done, he leisurely untied 
From head and neck the halter of the jack, 

And put it round his own, and to the tree 

Stood tethered fast as if the ass were he. 

And, bursting fortli into a merry laugh. 
He cri^d to Brother Anthony : *' Away ! 

And drive the ass before you with your staff; 
And when you reach the convent you may say 

You left me at a farm, half tired and half 
111 with a fever, for a night and day. 

And that the farmer lent this ass to bear 

Our wallets, that are heavy with good fare." 

Now Brother Anthony, who knew the pranks 
Of Brother Timothy, would not persuade 

Or reason with him on his quirks and cranks, 
But, being obedient, silently obeyed ; 

And, smiting with his stafi the ass's flanks. 
Drove him before him over hill and glade, 

Safe with his provend to the convent gate, 

Leaving poor brother Timothy to his fate. 

Then Gilbert, Isden with fagots for his fire, 
Forth ishued from the wood, and i{too|l aghast 

To see the ponderous body of the friar 
Standing where he had lef t.his donkey last 

Trembling he stood, and dared not vtnture nigber. 
But stared, and gaped, and crossed himself full 
fast ; 

For, being credulous and of little wit. 

He thought it was some demon from the pit. 

While speechless and bewildered thus he gazed. 
And <lropped his load of fagots on the ground, 

Quoth Brother Timothy : '* Be not amazed 
That where you left a dofrlfey should be found 

A poor Franciscan friar, half-starved and crazed, 
Standing demure and with a halter bound ; 

But set me free, and hear the piteous story 

Of Brother Timothy of Casal-Maggiora 

*' I am a sinful man, althongh you see 
I wear the consedfated cowl and cape ; 

You jever owned an ass, but you owned me, 
Changed and transformed from my own natural 
shape 

All for the deadly sin of gluttony. 
From which I t^puld not otherwise escape, '• 

Than by this penance, dieting on grass, . 

And bemg worked and beaten as an ass. 
* -* 

> ' Thipk of the ignominy I endured ; 

Tllfnk of the miserable life I led. 
The toil and blows ^ which I was inured, 

My wretc^l^d lodgliig in a windy shed, 
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My scanty fare io giadgingly procured. 

The damp and mnsty straw that formed niy bed ! 
13at. having done this penance for my sins, 
My life as man and monk again begins." 

The simple Gilbert, hearing words like these, 
Was conscience-stricken, and fell down apace 

Before the friar npon his bended knees. 

And with a suppliant voice implored his grace ; 

And the good monk, now very much at ease, 
Gasnted him pardon with a smiling face. 

Nor could refuse to be that night his guest, 

It being late, and he in need of rest. 

Upon a hillside, where the olive thrives. 

With figures painted on its whitewsshed walls, 
The ootta^e stood ; and near the humming hives 

Made murmurs as of f ar-ofT water-falls ; 
A place where those who love secluded lives 

Mi^t live content, and, free from noise and 
brawls. 
Like Clandian*s Old Man* of Verona here 
Measure by fruits the slow-revolving year. 

And, coming to this ootti^ of content, 
Tbe^ found his children, and the buxom wench 

His wife. Dame Cicely, and his father, bent 
With years and labor, seated on a bench, 

Repeating over some obscure event 
In the old wars of Milanese and French ; 

All welcomed the Franciscan, with a sense 

Of sacred awe and humble reverence. 

When Gilbert told them what had come to pass, 
How beyond (question, cavil, or surmise, 

Good Brother Timothy had been their ass^ ^ 
You should hapveseen the wonder in their eyes : 

You should have heard them cry, *' Alas I alas ! ^* 
Have heard their lamentations and their sighs ! 

For all believed the storv, and began 

To see a saint in this aMicted man. 

Forthwith there was prepared a g^rand repast, 

To satisfy the craving of the fnar 
After so risid and prolonged a fast ; 

The busUing housewife stirred the kitchen fire ; 
Then her two favorite pullets and her last 

Were put to death, at her express desire. 
And served up with a salad in a bowl. 
And flasks of country wine to crown the whole. 

It would not be believed should I repeat 
How hungry Brother Timothy appeared ; 

It was a pleasure but to see him eat. 
His white teeth flashing through his russet 
beard, 

Qis ttLoe aglow and flushed with wine and meat, 
His roguish eyes that rolled and laughed and 
leered ! 

Lord ! how he drank the blood-red country wine 

As if the village vintage were divine ! 

And all the while he talked without surcease, 
And told his mert^ tales with jovial glee 

That never flagged, but rather did increase, 
And laughed aloud as if insane were he. 

And wagged his red beard, matted like a fleece. 
And cast such glances at Dame Cicely 

That Gilbert now grew angry with his guest. 

And thus in words his rising wrath expressed. 

*^Good father,*^ said he, ** easily we see 
How needful in some persons, and how righ^ 

If ortification of the flesn may be. «. » 

The indulgence you have given it to night. 

After long penance, clearly prnven to me 
Your strength against temptation is but slight, 

And shows the dreadful peril you are in 

Of a relapse into your deadly sin. 



** To-morrow morning, with the rising sun. 
Go back unto your convent, nor refrain 

From fasting and from scourging, for vou run 
Great danger to become an ass again, 

Since monkish flesh and asinine are one ; 
Therefore be wise, nor longer here remain. 

Unless you wish the scourge should be applied 

By other hands, that will not spare your hide." 

When this the monk had heard, his color fled 
And then returned like lightning in the air. 

Till he was all one blush from foot to head. 
And even the bald spot in his russet hair 

Turned from its usual pallor to bright red ! 
The old man was asleep upon his chair. 

Then all retired, and sank into the deep 

And helpless imbecility of sleep. 

The^ slept until the dawn of day drew near, 
Tvl the cock should have crowed, but did not 
crow. 

For they had slain the shining chanticleer 
And eaten him for supper, as you know. 

The monk was up betimes and of good cheer, 
And, having breakfasted, made haste to go, 

As if he heard the distant matin bell. 

And had but little time to say farewell. 

Fresh was the morning as the breath of kine ; 

Odon of herbs commingled with the sweet 
Bidsamic exhalations of tne pine ; 

A haze was in the air presaging heat ; 
Uprose the sun above the Apennine, 

And all the misty valleys at its feet 
Were full of the delirious song of birds, 
Voices of men, and bells, and low of heida. 

An this to Brother Timothy was naught ; 

He did not care for scenei^^, nor here 
His busy fancy found the thing it sought ; 

But when he saw the convent walls appear, ' 
And smoke from kitchen chimneys upward 
caught 

And whirled aloft into the atmosphere. 
He quickened his slow footsteps, liire a beast 
That scents the stable a league oflf at least 

And as he entered through the convent gate 
He saw there in the court the ass, who. stood 

Twirling his ears about, and seemed to wait. 
Just as he found him waiting in the wood ; 

And told the Prior that, to alleviate 
The daily labors oC the brotherhood, 

Th^ owner, being a man of means and thrift, 

Bestowed him on the convent as a gift. 

And thereupon the Prior for many days 
Revolved this serious matter in his mind, 

And turned it over many different ways. 
Hoping that some safe issue he might find ; 

But stood in fear of what the world would say, 
If he accepted presents of this kind. 

Employing beasts of burden for the packs* 

That lazy monks should carry on their backs. 

Then, to avoid all scandal of the sort. 
And stop the mouth of cavil, he decreed 

That he would cut the tedious matter short. 
And sell the ass with all cmivenient speed, 

Thus saving the expense of his support, 
And hoarding something for a time of need. 

So he despatched iiim to the neighboring Fair, 

And freed himself from cumber and from care. 

It happened now by chance, as some might say, 
Others perhaps would call it destiny, 

Gilbert was at the Fair ; and heard a bray, ^ 

And nearer came, and saw that it was he, 
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And 'whispered in his earj *^ Ah, lackaday ! 

Good father, the rebelhous flesh, I see. 
Has changed vou back into an ass again, 
And all my admonitions were in vain." 

The ass, who felt this breathing in his ear. 
Did not turn round to look, bat shook his head 

As if he were not pleased these words to hear, 
And contradictoGl all that had been said. 

And this made Gilbert cry in voice more clear, 
*' I know you well ; your hair is russet-red ; 

Do not deny it ; for von are the same 

Franciscan friar, and Timothy by name.** 

The ass, though now the secret had oome out 
Was obstinate, and shook his head again ; 

Until a crowd was gathered round about 
To hear this dialo^e between the twain ; 

And raised their voices in a noisy shout 
When Gilbert tried to make the matter plain, 

And flouted him and mocked him all day long 

With laughter and with jibes and scraps of song. 

" If this be Brother Timothy/' they cried, 
^^Buy him, and feed him on the tenderest 
grass; 

Thou canst not do too much for one so tried 
As to be twice transformed into an ass." 

Bo simple Gilbert bought him, and untied 
His halter, and o'er mountain and morass, 

He led him homeward, talking as he went 

Of good behavior and a mind content. 

The children saw them coming, and advanced, 
Shouting with joy, and hung about his neck, — 

Not Gilbert's, but the ass's, — round him danced, 
And wove green garlands wherewithal to deck 

His sacred person ; for again it chanced 
Their childish feelings, without rein or check. 

Could not discriminate in any way 

A donkey from a friar of Oriiers (jfray. 

** O Brother Timothy," the children said, 
*' You have come Dsick. to us lust as before : 

We were afraid, and thought that yon were dead, 
And we should never see you any more." 

And then they kissed the white star on his head. 
That like a birth-mark or a badge he wore, A.' 

And patted him upon the neck and face. 

And said a thousuid things with childish grace. 

''^henceforward and forever he was known 
As Brother Timothy, and led alway 

A life of luxury, till he had grown 

Ungrateful, being stuffed with com and hay, 

And very vicions. Then in angry tone, 
Rousing himself, poor Gilbert said one day, 

*^ When simple kindness is misunderstood 

A little flagellation may do good." 

His many vices need not here be told ; 

Among them was a habit that he had 
Of flinging up his heels at young and old. 

Breaking his halter, running off like mad 
O'er pasture-lands and meadow, wood and wold, 

And other misdemeanors quite as bad ; 
But worst of all was breaking from his shed 
At night, and ravaging the cabbage-bed. 

Bo Brother Timothy went back once more 

To his old life of labor and distress : 
Was l>caten worse than he had been before. 

And now, instead of comfort and caress, 
Came labors manifold and trials sore ; 

And an his toils increased his food grew less 
Until at last the great consoler. Death. 
Ended his many sufierings with his breath. 



Great was the lamentation when he died ; 

And mainly that he died impenitent ; 
Dame Cicely bewailed, the children cried. 

The old man still remembered the event 
In the French war, and Gilbert magnified 

His many virtues, as he came and went, 
And said : ** Heaven pardon Brother Timothy 
And keep us from the sin of gluttony.** 



INTERLUDE. 

** SiONOR LuiGT," said the Jew, 
When the Sicilian's tale was told, 
" The were- wolf is a legend old. 
But the were-ass is something new, 
And vet for one I think it true. 
The days of wonder have not ceased ; 
If there are beasfs fn forms of men, 
As sore it happens now and then. 
Why may not man become a b^t, 
In way of punishment at least ^ ' 

" But this I will not now discuss ; 
I leave the theme, that we may thus 
Remain within the realm of song. 
The story that I told before. 
Though not acceptable to all, 
At least you did not find too long. 
I beg y«Mj let ijie try a^in, 
Witn something In a different vein. 
Before you bid the curtain fall. 
Meanwhile keep watch upon the door. 
Nor let the Landlord leave his chair. 
Lest he should vanish into air. 
And thus elude our search once more." 

Thus saying, from his lips he blew 
A little cloud of perfumed breath^ 
And then, as if it were a clew 
To lead his footsteps safely through. 
Began his tale as followeth. 



THE SPANISH JEWS SECOND TALK 

\ BCANDERBEO. 

Thr battle is fought and won 
By King Ladislaus the Hun, 
In fire of hell and death's frost, 
On the day of Pentecost. 
And in route before his path 
From the field of battle red 
Flee all that are not dead 
Of the army of Amurath. 

In the darkness of the night 
Iskander, the pride and boast 
Of that mighty Othman host. 
With his routed Turks, takes flight 
From the battle fought and lost 
On the day of Pentecost ; 
Leaving behind him dead 
The army of Amurath, 
The vanguard as it led. 
The rearguard as it fled, 
Mown down in the bloody swath 
Of the battle's aftermath. 

But he cared not for Hospodars, 
^ Nor for Baron or Voivode, 

As on through the night he rode 
And gazed at the fateful stars, 
That were shining overhead ; 
But smote his steed with his staff, 
And smiled to himself, and said : 
'' This is the time to laugh." 
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In the middle of the night, 
In a halt of the hozxying flight. 
There came a Scribe of the King 
Wearing his signet riDg, 
And said in a voice severe ; 
'' This is the first dark blot, 
On thy name, George Castriot ! 
Alas ! why art thou here. 
And the army of Amuratn slain, 
And left on the battle plain ? " 

And Iskander answered and said : 
*^ They lie on the bloody sod 
By the hoofs of horses trod ; 
But this was the decree 
Of the watchers overhead ; 
For the war bdongeth to God, 
And in battle who are we, 
Who are we, that shall withstand 
The wind of his Ufted hand ? " 

Then he bade them bind with chains 
This man of books and brains ; 
And the Scribe said : ^' What misdeed 
Have I done, that, without need. 
Thou doest to me this thing ? " 
And Iskander answering 
Said unto him : '^ Not one 
Misdeed to me hast thou done ; 
Bot for fear that thou shouldst nm 
And hide thyself from me. 
Have I done this unto thee. 

*^ Now write me a writing, O Scribe, 

And a blessing be on thy tribe ! 

A writing sealed with thy ring, 

To Kin^r Amurath^s Pasha 

In the city of Croia, 

The city moated and walled, 

That he surrender the same 

xa the name of my master, the King ; 

For what is writ in his name 

Can never be recalled." 

And the Scribe bowed low in dread. 

And unto Iskander said : 

*^ Allah is great and just, 

But we are as ashes and dust ; 

How shall I do this thing, 

When I know that my guilty head 

Will bo forfeit to the Kmg y " 

Then swift as a shooting star 

The curved and shining blade 

Of Iskander's scimetar 

From its sheath, with j^ela bright. 

Shot, as he thundered : ** Write!" 

And the trembling Scribe obeyed, 

And wrote in the fitful glare 

Of the bivouac fire apart, 

With the chill of the midnight air 

On his forehead white and oare, 

And the chill of death in his heart. 

Then again Iskander cried : 
*' Now follow whither I ride, 
For here thou must not stay. 
Thou shalt be as my dearest friend. 
And honors without end 
Shall surround thee on every side, 
And attend thee night and day.** 
But the sullen Scribe replied : 
** Our pathways here divide ; 
Mine leadeth not thy way." 

And even as he spoke 

Fell a sudden scimetar-stroke. 

When no one else wan near ; 

And the Scribe sank to the ground. 

As a stone, pushed from the brink 

Of a black pool, might sink 

With a 8ob| and disappear ; 



And no one saw the deed ; 

And in the stillness around 

No sound was heard but the sound 

Of the hoofs of Iskander's steed, 

As forward he sprang with a bound. 

Then onward he rode and afar, 
With scarce three hundred men, 
Through river and forest and fen, 
O'er the monn tarns of Argentar ; 
And his heart was merry within. 
When he crossed the river Drin, 
And saw in the gleam of the mom 
The White Castle Ak-Hisaar, 
The city Croia called, 
The city moated and walled. 
The city where he was born, — 
And above it the morning star. . 

Then his trumpeters in the van 
On their sUver bugles blew, 
And in crowds about him ran 
Albanian and Turkoman, 
That the sound together drew. 
And he feasted with his friends. 
And when they were warm with wine, 
He said : * ' O friends of mine. 
Behold what fortune sends. 
And what the fates design ! 
King Amurath commands 
That my f ather^s wide domain, 
This city and all its lands. 
Shall be given to me again.^ 
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Then to the Castle White 
He rode in re^al state, 
And entered m at the gate 
In all his arms bedight. 
And gave to the Pasha 
Who ruled in Croia 
The writing of the King, 
Sealed with his signet ring. 
And the Pasha bowed his head. 
And after a silence said : 
*^ Allah is just and |preat ! 
1 yield to the will divine, 
The city and lands are thine ; 
Who shall contend with fate f " 

Anon from the castle walls 

The crescent banner falls, 

And the crowd beholds instead, 

Like a portent in the sky, 

Iskander's banner fly, 

The Black Eagle with double head ; 

And a shout ascends on high, 

For men^s souls are tired of the Turks, 

And their wicked ways and works. 

That have made of Ak-Hissar 

A city of the plague ; 

And a loud, exultant cry 

That echoes wide and far 

Is : ** Long live Scanderbeg ! " 

It was thus Iskander came 

Once more unto his own ; 

And the tidings, like the flame 

Of a conflagration blown 

But the winds of summer, ran. 

Till the land was in a blaze, 

And the cities far and near, 

Sayeth Ben Joshua Ben Meir, 

In his Book of the Words of the Days, 

*^ Were taken as a man 

Would take the tip of his ear." 



INTERLUDR 

** Now that is after my own heart. 
The Poet cried; *^one understands 
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Your swarthy hero Scanderbeg, 
Gauntlet on baud and boot on leg. 
And skilled in every warlike art, 
Hiding through his Albanian lands, 
And tollowing the auspicious star 
That shone lor him o'er Ak-Uissar. " 

The-Theologiaa-added here 

His word ot praise not Jess sincere, 

Although he ended with a jibe ; 

*^The hero of romance and song 

Was bom/* he said, " to right the wrong; 

And I approve ; but all the same 

That bit of treason with the 8cribe 

Adds nothing to your heroes fame. " 

The~Btndent praised the good old times, 
And liked the canter of the rhymes. 
That had a hoof beat in their souna ; 
But loneed some further word to hear 
Of the old chronicler Ben Meift 
And where his volume might be found. 
The tall Musician walked the room 
With folded arms and gleaming eyes, 
As if he saw the Vikings rise, 
Gigantic shadows in the gloom ; 
And much he talked of their emprise, 
And meteors seen in Northern skies, 
And Heimdal*8 horn, and day of doom. 
But the Sicilian laughed agam : 
*'Thia is the time to laugh," he said. 
For the whole story he well knew 
Was an invention of the Jew, 
Spun from the cobwebs in his brain, 
And of the same bright scarlet thread 
As was the Tale of Kambalu. 

Only the Landlord spake no word ; 
*T was doubtful whether he had heard 
The tale at all, so full of care 
Was he of his impending fate, 
That, like the sword of Damocles, 
Above his head hung blank and bare, 
Suspended by a single hair, 
So that he could not sit at ease. 
But sighed and looked disconsolate, 
And shifted restless in his chair, 
Revolving how he might evade 
The blow of the descending blade. 

The Student came to his relief 
By saying in his easy way 
To the Musician : *^ Calm your grief, 
My fair Apollo of the North, 
Balder the Beautiful and so forth ; 
Although your magic lyre or lute 
With broken strings is lying mute. 
Still yon can teU some doletul tale 
Of shipwreck in a midnight gale. 
Or something of the kind to suit 
The mood that we are in to-night 
For what is marvellous and strange ; 
So five your nimble fancy range, 
And we will follow in its flight." 

But the Musician shook his head ; 
'' No tale I tell to-night," he said, 
^' While my poor instrument lies thera 
Even as a child with vacuit stare 
Lies in its little coflKn dead." 

Yet, being urged, he said at last : 

*' There comes to me out of the Past 

A voice, whose tones are sweet and wild, 

Singing a song almost divine. 

And with a tear in every line; 

An ancient ballad, that my nurse ' 

Sang to me when I was a child. 

In accents tender as the verse ; 

And sometimes wept, and sometimes smiled 



While singing it, to see arise 
The look of wilder in my eyes, 
And feel my iSeart with terror beat^ 
This simple ballad I retain 
Clear lyihiprittlflU Mil iiij liiain^ 
And as a tale will now repeat. 
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THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 

THB MOTHER'S GHOST. 



SvEND DiRiNO he rideth adown the glade; 

/ tnynelf was yowi^ / 
There he hath wooed him so winsome a maid ; 

Fair toordt gladden 90 many a hearL 

Together were thev for seven yean, 
And together chilaren six were theirs. 

Then came Death abroad through the land, 
And blighted the beautiful lily-wand. 

Svend During he rideth adown the glade, 
And again hath he wooed him another maid. 

He hath wooed him a maid and brought home a 

bride, 
But she was bitter and full of pride. 

When she came drivine into the yard, 
There stood the six children weeping so hard. 

There stood the small children with sorrowful 

heart; 
From before her feet she thrust them apart, 

She gave them neither ale nor bread ; 

^' Ye shall suffer hunger and hate," she said. 

She took from them their quilts of blue. 

And said : ** Ye shall lie on the straw we strew.'' 

She took from them the great waxlight ; 
'* Now ye shall lie in the dark at night." 

In the evening late they cried with cold ; 
The mother heard it under the mould. 

The woman heard it the earth below : 
*'To my little children I must go." 

She standeth before the Lord of all : 
*^ And may I go to my children small ? *' 

She prayed him so long, and would not cease, 
Untu he bade her depart in peace. 

" At cock-orow thou shalt return acain • 
Longer thou shalt not there remain T " 

She girded up her sorrowful bones. 

And rifted the walls and tho marble stones. 

As through the village she flitted by. 
The waton-dogs howled aloud to the sky. 

When she came to the castle gate, 
There stood her eldest daughter in wait. 

" Why standest thou here, dear daughter mine ? 
How lares it with brothers and sisters thine ? " 

*^ Never art thou mother of mine. 
For my mother was both fair and fine. 

" My mother was white, with cheeks of red, ^ 
But thou art pale, and like to the dead." 
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** How should I be fair and fine ? 

I have becm dead ; pale cheeks are mine. 

** How should I be white and red, 
So long, so long have I been dead ? " 

When she came in at the chamber door, 
There stood the small children weeping sore. 

One she braided, another she brushed, 
The third she lined, the fourth she hushed. 

The fifth she took on her lap and pressed. 
As if she would suckle it at her breasts 

Then to her eldest daughter said she, 

*' Do thou bid Svend Dyring oome hither to me.** 

Into the chamber when he eame 
She spake to him in anger and shame. 

** I left behind me both ale and bread ; 
My children hunger and are not fed. 

** I left behind me quilts of blue ; 
My children lie on the straw ye strew. 

**" I left behind me the great wazlight ; 
My children lie in the dark at night. 

'* If I come again unto your hall. 
As crud a fata shall yon befall ! 

'^ Now crows the cock with feathen red ; 
Back to the earth must all the dead. 

** Now crows the cock with feathen swart ; 
The gates of heaven fly wide apait. 

^' Now crows the cook with feathen white ; 
I can abide no longer to-nightw" 

Whenerer they heard the watch-dogs wail, 
They gave the children bread and ale. 

Whenever they beard the watch-dogs bay, 
They feared lest the dead were on their way. 

Whenerer they heard the watch-dogs bark ; 

/ myself va» young t 
They feared the dead oat there in the dark. 

Pair toords gladden to many a' heart. 



INTERLUDE. 

Touched by^ the |»thoa of these rhymea, 
The Theologian said : ** All praise 
Be to the baTIkds of old times 
And to the bards of simple ways. 
Who walked with Nature hand in hand, 
Whoso countiy was their Holy Land, 
Whose singing robes were homespun brown, 
From looms of their own native town. 
Which they were not ashamed to wear, 
And not of silk or sendal gay. 
Nor decked with fanciful array 
Of cockle-shells from Outre-Mer.** 

To whom the Student answered : ** Yes ; 

All praise and honor ! I confess 

That bread and ale, home-baked, home-brewed, 

Are wholesome and nutri^ous food. 

But not enough for all our needs ; 

Poets — ^the best of them — are birds 

Of passage ; where their instinct leads 

Thev range abroad for thoughts and words, 

Ana from all climes bring home the seeds 

That germinate in flowem or weeds. 

They are not fowls in barnyards bom 

To 6ackle o'er a grain of com ; 



And, if you shut the horizon down 
Vo the small limits of their town. 
What do you but degrade your bard 
Till he at last becomes as one 
Who thinks the all-encircling sun 
Rises and seta in his back yard ? ^ 
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The Theologian said again : 
'* It may be so ; yet I maintain 
That what is native still is best, 
And little care I for the rest. ' 
*T is a long story ; time would fail 
To tell it, and the hour is late ; 
We will not waste it in debate. 
But listen to our Landlord's tale.** 

And thus the sword of Damocles 
Descending not by slow degprees. 
But suddenly, en the Landlord fell, 
Who blushing, and with much demur 
And many vain apologies, 
Plucking up heart, bc^gan to tell 
The Rhyme of one Sir Christopher. 






THE LANDLORD*S TALE. 



TBB RHYMB OF SIR CHRISTOPHER. 

It was Sir Christopher Gardiner, 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
From Merry England over the sea, 
Who stepped upon this continent 
As if his aiu^ust presence lent 
A glory to me colony. 

Ton should have seen him in the street 
Of the little Boston of Winthrop's time, 
His rapier dangling at his feet, 
Doublet and base and boots complete, 
Pnnce Rupert hat with ostrich plume. 
Gloves that exhaled a faint perfume. 
Luxuriant curls and air sublime. 
And superior manners now obsolete ! 

He had a way of saying things 

That made one think of courts and kings, 

And lords and ladies of high degree ; 

So that not having been at court 

Seemed something very little short 

Of treason or lese-majesty. 

Such an accomplished knight was be. 

His dwelling was just beyond the town, 
At what he called his country-seat ; 
For. careless of Fortune's smile or frown. 
Ana weary grown of the world and its wav» 
He wishea to pass the rest of his days 
In a private life and a calm retreat. 



— But 



_ a double life was the life he led, 
And^ w'EiIe professing to be in search 
Of a godly course, and willing, he said. 
Nay, anxious to join the Puritan church. 
He made of all this but small account. 
And passed his idle huun instead 
With roystering Morton of Merry Mount, 
That pettifogger from Furnivars Inn, 
Lord of misrule and riot and sin. 
Who looked on the wine when it was red. 

This country-seat was little more 

Than a cabin of logs ; but in front of the door 

A modest flower-bed thickly sown 

With sweet alyssum and columbine 

Made those who saw it at once divine 

The touch of some other hand than his own. 

And first it was whispered, and then it 

known. 
That he in secret was harboring there 
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A little lady with golden hair, 

Whom he called his cooain, but whom he had wed 

In the Italian manner, aa men said, 

And great was the scandal everywhere. 

Bnt worse than this was the vagne surmise, 

Though none could vouch for it or aver, 

That the Knight of the Holy Sepulchre 

Was only a Papist fn disguise ; 

And the more to imbitter their bitter lives, 

And the more to trouble the public mind. 

Came letters from England, from two other wives, 

Whom he had carelessly left behind ; 

Both of them letters of such a kind 

As made the governor hold his breath ; 

The one imploring him straight to send 

The husband home, that he might amend ; 

The other asking his instant death, 

As the only way to make an end. 

The warv governor deemed it right, 
When all this wickedness was revealed, 
To send his warrant signed and scaled, 
And take the body of the knight 
Armed with this mighty instrument, 
The marshal, mounting his gallant steed, 
Rode forth from town at the top of his speed, 
And followed by all his bailiffs bold. 
As if on high achievement bent, 
To storm some castle or stronghold, 
Challenge the warders on the wall. 
And seize in his ancestral hall 
A robber-baron grim and old. 
But when through all the dust and heat 
He came to Sir Christopher's oountzy-seat. 
No knight he found, no warder there, 
JBut the little lady with golden hair, 
Who was gathering in the bright sunshine, 
The sweet alyssum and columbine ; 
While gallant Sir Christopher, all so gay, 
BeinjBf forewarned, through the postern gate 
Of his castle wall had tripped away, 
And was keeping a little holiday 
In the forests, tmit bounded his estate. 

Then as a trusty squire and true 
The marshal searched the castle through. 
Not crediting what the lady said ; 
Searched from cellax to garret in vain. 
And, finding no knight, came out again 
And arrested the golden damsel instead. 
And bore her in triumph into the town, 
While from her eyes the tears rolled down 
On the sweet alyssum and columbine. 
That she held in her fingers white and fine. 

The govemor^s heart was moved to see 

So fair a creature caught within 

The snares of Satan and of sin, 

And read her a little homily 

On the folly and wickedness of the lives 

Of women, half cousius and half wives ; 

Butj seeing that naught his words availed. 

He sent her away in a ship that sailed 

For Merry England over tne sea. 

To the otlier two wives in the old countroe. 

To search her further, since he had failed 

To come at the heart of the mystery. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher wandered away 
Through pathless woods for a month and a 
Shooting pigeons, aad sleeping at night 
With the noble savage, who took delight 
In his feathered hat and his velvet vest, 
His gun and his rapier and the rest. 
But as soon as the noble savage heard 
That a bounty was offered for this gay bird. 
He wanted to slay him out of hand, 
And bring in his beautiful scalp for a show. 
Like the glossy head of a kite or crow, 
Until he was made to understand 



They wanted the bird idive, not dead ; 
Then he followed him whithersoever he fled. 
Through forest and field, and hunted him aown, 
And brought him prisoner into the town. 

Alas ! it was a rueful sight, 

To see this melanoholv knight 

In such a dismal and napless case ; 

His hat deformed by stain and dent. 

His plumage broken, his doublet rent, 

His Deard and flowing locks forlorn. 

Matted, dishevelled, and unshorn, 

His boots with dust and mire besprent ; 

But dignified in his disgrace. 

And wearing an unblusning face. 

And thus b^ore the magistrate 

He stood to hear the doom of fate. 

In vain he strove with wonted ease 

To modify and extenuate 

His evil deeds in church and state. 

For gone was now his power to please ; 

And his pompous words had no more weight 

Than feathers fl3ring in the breeze. 

With suavity equal to his own 

The governor lent a patient ear 

To the speech evasive and highflown. 

In whicn he endeavored to make clear 

That colonial laws were too severe 

When applied to a galluit cavalier, 

A gentleman bom, and so well known, 

And accustomed to move in a higher sphere. 

All this the Puritan governor heard. 
And deigned in answer never a word ; 
Bnt in summary manner shipped away. 
In a vessel that sailed from Salem bay, 
This splendid and famous cavalier, 
With nis Rupert hat and his popery 
To Merry England over the sea. 
As being unmeet to inhabit here. 

Thus endeth the Rhyme of Sir Christopher, 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
The first who furnished this barren land 
With apples of Sodom and ropes of sand. 



FINALE. 

These are the tales those merty guests 
Told to each other, well or ill ; 
Like summer birds that lift their crests 
Above the borders of their nests 
And twitter, and again are stilL 

These are the tales, or new or old, 

In idle moments idly told ; 

Flowers of the field with petals thin, 

Lilies that neither toil nor spin. 

And tufts of wayside weeds and gorse 

Hung in the parlor of the inn 

Beneath the sign of the Bed Horse. 

And still reluctant t.o retire. 

The friends sat talking by the fire 

And watched the smouldering embers bum, 

To ashes, and flash up again 

Into a momentary glow. 

Lingering like them when forced to go, 

And going when thoy would remain ; 

For on the morrow they must turn 

Their faces homeward, and the pain 

Of parting touched with its unrest 

A tender nerve in every breasts 

But sleep at last the victory won ; 
They must be stirring with the sun. 
And drowsily good night they said. 
And went still gocsiping to bed, 



FLOWEB-BE-LUCB. 



And left ths pulor wrftpped in gloom. 
Tha 011I7 live thing in ibe roam 
Wu the old alock, that in ila puw 
Kept time with the revolvinR epberes 
And conttetlstiona in their flight, 
And atnick mth its aplifted mwie 
The dark, unconKaoua honra of night, 
To Knaalns and imliBteaing can. 

TDproae the snn ; and evBiy gnert, 
UpiiKD. wag noon equipped and dreiaed 
For joameying home and city-ward ; 
Tbf old Btage-ooach wu at the door, 
With banxa hameHed long before 
The annahine reached the witJiered award 
Beneath the oaks, whnge bntoohea hoar 
Huimured: "Farewell forevennore." 



Bnt little thought that nevermore 
Their feet wonid p^sn that tlite«bold o'or ; 
That nevermore together there 
Would they anBemhle. free from cAfe, 
To hear the oaks' mysteriaim roar. 
And breathe the wboleaome conntr; air. 

When are they Dow ? What lands and ski. 
Paint pictures in their friendlj^ eyes? 
What hope deludes, what promise cbeen, 
Wbatpleasant voices till their ears? 
, Two are '"gnTjf' '^° °iilt nf" waves, 
And tliRB already in their graves. 
l^jrchsnCB the living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 
And see the days of long ago 
Floating and Seeting to and fro. 
As in the well -remembered brook 
They aaw the inverted landsijape gleun, 
And their own faces like a dream 
Look up upon them frotu below. 



FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 



FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 



BkacrriPUI. lily, dwelling by atill rivers. 

Or where the aluggisK meadow-brook deli 
Its waters to the weir ! 



Tboa laogbest at the mill, the v 
Of apindle and of loom. 

And the great wheel that toils a 
And rualung of the flume. 



ltd the hurry 



Born in the purple, bom to joy and pleaaanoe. 

Thou doat not tnil nor spm, 
Bnt makest gla>l and radiant with thy presenoi 

The meadow and the Un. 

The Vfind blows, and nptifts thy drooping baniuir 

And round thee throng and run 
The riiiiheA, the green yeomen of tiiy manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 



J 
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The bumlBhed drngon-fly is thine attfendani, 

And tiltn against the field, 
And down the listed sanbeam rides resplendent 

With steel-blue mail and shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 

Who, armed with golden rod 
And winged with the c^estial asnre, beareat 

The message of some God. 

Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded cities 

Hanntest the svlvan streama, 
Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 

That come to us as dreams. 

O flower-de-lnoe, bloom on, and let the river 

Linger to kiss thy feet ! 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 

The world more fair and sweet. 



PALINGENESIS. 

I LAY upon the headland-height, and listened 
To the mcessant sobbing of the sea 

In caverns ander me, 
And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and 

glistened. 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 

Melted away in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started ; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 

Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom 1 had known in days departed 
Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 

On faces seen in dreams. 

A moment only, and the light ^ I glory 
Faded awav, and the disconsolate shore 

Stood lonely as before ; 
And the wild-roses of the promontory 
Around me shuddered in tne wind, and shed 

Their petals of pale red. 

There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of aU thmgs their primordial form extsts, 

And cunning alchemists 
Could re*create the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom. 

Without the lost perfume. 

Ah me ! what wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes in uur hearts once more 

The rqse of youth restore ? 
What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 
To time and change, and for a single hour 

Renew this phantom-flower ? 

"O, give me back," I cried, "the vanished 

splendors. 
The breath of morn, and the exultant strife, 

When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o*er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 

Into the unknown deep ! " 

And the sea answered, with a lamentation. 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 

" Alas ! thy youth is deiMl ! 
It breather no more, its heart has no pulsation ; 
In the dark places with the dead of old 

It lies forever cold ! " 

Then said I, '^ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dust again, I 

Onlv to give me pain ; j 

But, still remembering all the lost endearments i 
Go on my way, like one who looks before, ; 

And turns to weep no more.*' j 



Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 

Of sunsets burning low , 
Beneath what midnight skies, whose oonstal* 

lations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 

This worla and the unseen ! 

Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 
What households, tiiough not alien, yet not mine, 

What bowers of rest divine ; 
To what temptations in lone wildernesses. 
What famine of the heart, what pain ana loss, 

The bearing of what cross ! 

I do not know ; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 

The story still untold, 
But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Tnm its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 

UntU''TheEnd**Iread. 



THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 

Burn, O evening hearth, and waken 

Pleasant visions, as of old ! 
Though the house by winds be shaken. 

Safe I keep this room of gold I 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air, 

Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair ! 

But, instead, she builds me brid|gea 

Over many a dark ravine. 
Where beneath the gusty ridges 

Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 

« 
And I cross them, little heeding 

Blast of wind or torrenVs roar, 
As I follow the receding 

Footsteps that have gone before. 

• 
Naught avails the imploring gesture. 

Naught avails the cry of pain ! 
When 1 touch the flying vesture, 

'T is the gray robe of the rain. 

Baffled I return, and, leaning 

O^er the parapets of cloud. 
Watch the mist that intervening 

Wraps the valley in its shroad. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguely, meet the ear, 

Murmur of bells and voices blending 
With the rush of- waters near. 

Well I know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm, 

And again the land forbiddoi 
ReasBumes its vanished charm. 

Well I know the secret places, 
And the nests in hedge and tree ; 

At what doors are friendly fisces^ 
In what hearts are thoughts oi mei 

Through the mist and darkness sinking. 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 

Down I fling the thought I *m thinking, 
Down I toss this Alpine flower 



HAWTHORNE.— THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 
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HAWTHORNE. 
Hat 23, 1864. 

How beaatifnl it waa, that one bright day 

In the long week of rain ! 
Though aM its splendor coald not chase away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 

An 1 the great elms o'erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 

Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 

The historic river flowed : 
I was as one who wanders in a trance. 

Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed strange ; 

Their voices I could hear, 
And yet the words they uttered seemed to ohange 

Their meaning to my ear. 

For the one face I looked for was not there, 

The one low voice was mute ; 
Only an unseen presence tilled the air, 

And bc^ed my pursuit 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 

Dimly my thought defines ; 
I only see — a dream within a dream — 

The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above his place of rest 

Their tender undertone, 
The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 

The voice so Uke his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 

The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed let faU the pen, 

And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 

And the lost clew regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 

Unfinished must remain ! 



I 

[ 



CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I HBABD the bells on (Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play. 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken s6ng 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Till, ringing, singing on its way. 
The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the sound 

The carols drowned 
Of peace on- earth, good- will tc men ! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones oi a continent. 



And made forlorn 
The households bom 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

And in despair I bowed my head ; 
'^ There is no peace on earbh,*' 1 said ; 

'' For hate is strong, 

And mocks the son^ 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! *' 

Then pMsaled the bells more loud and deep ; 
'* Crod is not dead : nor doth he sleep ! 

The Wrong shall fail. 

The Right prevail, 
With peace ou earth, good-will to men I * 



THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 

See, the fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 

W^hile above them still I cower, 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted finger. 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 

Sings the blackened log a tune 
Learned in some forgotten June 

From a Bchool-boy at his play, 
When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 

Making all their holiday. 

And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How above there in the dark. 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander. 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow t 

Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 

Seems to say to me, ^^ Aspire ! *' 
But the night- wind answers, *^ Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 

Into darkness sinks your fire ! *' 

Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 

Written by masters of the art, 
Load through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 

Throb the harp-strings of the heart 

And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim : 

'' These are prophets, bards, and seers; 
In the horoscope of nations. 
Like ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming years.** 

But the night-wind cries : ^* Despair ! 
Those who walk with feet of air 

Leave do long-enduring marks ; 
At God's forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 

Thehe arc but the flying sparks. 



ti 



Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 
Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only. 
Like the withered leaves in lonely 

Churchyards at some passing tread.*' 

Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the rumors of renown ; 
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And alone the night>wind drear 
Clamors loader, wilder, vaguer, — 
'' 'T is the brand of Meleager 

Dying on the hearth-^tone here ! '* 

And I answer, — ** Though it be. 
Wh^ should that discomfort me i 

No endeavor is in vain ; 
Its reward is in the doing. 
And the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain.'* 



THE BELLS OF LYNN. 

HEARD AT NAUANT. 

O CURFEW of the setting snn ! O Bells of Lynn ! 
O requiem of the dying day ! O Bells of Lynn ! 

From the dark belfries of yon oloud-cathedral 

wafted, 
Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of 

Lynn ! 

Borne on the evening wind acroas the crimson 

twilight, 
O'er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of 

Lynn ! 

The fisherman is bis boat, far out beyond the 

headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of 

Lynn ! 

Over the shining sands the wandering cattle 

homeward 
Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn ! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his flam- 
ing signal 

Answers you, passing the watchword on, O Bells 
of Lynn ! 

And down the darkening coast run the tumul- 
tuous surges. 

And olap their hands, and shout to yon, O Bells 
of Lynn ! 

Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild in- 
cantations, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of 
Lynn! 

And startled at the sight, like the weird woman 

of £ndor, 
Ye cry aloud, and then are stUl, O Bells of Lynn ! 



KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the beautiful yonth. 

The heart of honor, the tongue of tri^th, 

He, the life and light of us all. 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call. 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whoso pleasant 

word. 
Hashed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode along, 

Down the dark of the mountain j^ap. 

To visit the picket-guard at the rord. 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old song : 

** Two red roses he had on h^s cap. 

And another be bore at the point of his sword." 



Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall. 
And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 
I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
In a room where some one is lying dead ; 
But he made no answer to whati said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again. 

And through the mire and the mist and the zain 

Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his beo; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon's lamp 

Two white roses upon his cheeks. 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 

That fatal bullet went speeding forth. 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 

Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-off town. 

For one who had passed from cross to crown. 

And the neighbors wondered that she should die. 



GIOTTO'S TOWER. 

How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of nnshodden feet. 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint. 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 

In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto's tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 

The builder's perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the ui^ht of ascs bloomed alone, 
Bat wanting still the glory of the spire. 



TO-MORROW. 

'T IS late at night, and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs are folded like the flocks ; 
From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like guards that 
keep 

Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 
Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks. 
And through the opening door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep 

To-morrow ! the mysterious, unknown guest. 
Who cries to me : ** Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the restw" 

And I make answer : ^^ I am satisfied : 
I dare not ask ; I know not what is best ; 
God hath alreaidy said what shall betide." 



DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

I. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 



NOEL. 
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Kneel to repeat bis paternoster o'er; 
Far off the noises of the worid retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an andistinf^nishable roar. 

So, aa I enter here from day to day. 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 

The tamttlt of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs diee away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wail 



n. 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied with 

leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like treUised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers I 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 

thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers ! 
Ah ! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medinval miracle of song I 



m 



I ENTER, and I see thee in the 'gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with 

thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 
Like rooks tnat haunt Ravenna^s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionaU I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies. 
And lamentations from the crypts below ; 

And then a voice celestial, that begins 
With the pathetic words, ^* Although your sins 
As scarlet be," and ends with '*aa Uie snow." 



»» 



IV. 



With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy voung heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors came ; 

And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 

Thou makest full confession ; and a gleam. 
As if the dawn on some dark forest cast. 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 

Lethe and Eanoe — the r<!membered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon wliich is perfect peace. 



V. 



1 LIFT mine eyfts, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saintn and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 
And the great Ros3 upon Its leaves displays 

Christ's Triumph, and tnc anirelic roundelays, 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 
And Beatrice again at Dante's side 



No more rebukes, but smiles her words of 
praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
«Sing the old lAtin hymns of peace and love. 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 
And the melodious bells among the spires 
O'er all the house-topa and through heaven 

above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host 1 



VL 

O 8TAR*of morning and of liberty ! 
O bringor of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be ! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 
The voices of the mountains and the pines. 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italv ! 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the neishta. 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout. 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 
In their own language hear thy wondrous word. 
And many are amazed and many doubt. 



no£l. 

ENTOTfc A M. AGA88IZ, LA VEILLB DB M0£L 18C4, 
▲VEC UN PAMEK DB YIN8 DIVEK8. 

L'Acsd^mle en revpect, 
Nonubstant rincorruction 
A la faveur du 8ujeL. 

Ture-lure, 
1^7 fera point de rature ; 
VfMl ture-lurc-lnre. 

GUI BABOCAI. 

QuAND les astres de No{il 
Brillaient, palpitaient an ciel, 
Six gaillards, et chacun ivre, 
Chantaient gaiment dans le givre, 

*'Bonsamis, 
Allons done chez Agassiz 1" 

- Ces iUustres Pelcrlns 
D'Outre-Mer adroits et fins, 
Se donnant des airs de pretre, 
A Tenvi se vantaient d'etre 

*^ Bona amis 
De Jean Rudolphe Agassiz !" 

QDil-de-Perdrix, grand farceur. 
Sans reproche et sans piideur, 
Dans son patois de Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait comme un ivrogne, 

'* Bons amis, 
J'ai danse chez Agassiz !" 

Verzcnay le Champenois, 
Bon Franc^ais, point New-TorqQoii, 
Mais dcs environs d'Avize, 
Fredonne h maintc reprise, 

''*' Bons amis, 
J^ai chante chez Agassiz T' 

A c6td marchait un vieux 
Hidalgo, mais non raorsseux ; 
Dans le tf mps de Charlcmi^pie 
Fut son T>ere Grand d'Espagne 1 

*'i3ons amis, 
J'ai dimS chez Agassiz !^^ 
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Derriere euz un Bordelaia, 
Gascon, sUl en fat jamais, 
Parfome de poesie 
Riait, chantait, plein de vie, 

'^Bons amis, 
J^ai soupc chez Agassiz !'* 

Avec ce beau cadet ronx, 
Bras desBos et bras dessous, 
Mine altiere et couleur terne, 
Vint le Sire de Sauteme ; 

*^ Bons amiti, 
J'ai couchu chez Agasaiz ! ** 

Jfisiin le dernier de ces prcux, 
Etait un pauvre Chartreax, 
Qui disait, d*un ton robuste, 
^'BenOdictions sur le Juste ! 

Bons amis, 
B«^nisaon8 Pere Agassiz ! " 



Us arrivent trois a troia^ 
Montent resoalier de bois 
Glopin-olopant ! quel gendarme 
Peut permettre oe vaoarme, 

Bons amis, 
A la porte d'Agaasiz ! 

** Ouvres done, mon bon Seigneur, 
Ouvrez vite et n*ayes peur ; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous sommea 
Gens de bien et gentilsfaommes, 

Bons amis 
De la famille Agassiz !** 

Chut, ganaches ! taisez-vous ! 
C'en est trop de vos glouglons ; 
Epargnez aux Philosophes 
Vos abominables strophes ! 

Bons amis, 
Respectez mon Agassiz. 



JUDAS MACCABEUS. 



ACTL 

T?u Citadel of Aniiochus at JeruMlem. 
Scene I. — Antiochus ; Jason. 

Antiorhnn. O Antioch, my Antioch, my city I 
Queen of the East ! my solace, my delight ! 
The dowry of my sister Cleopatra * 

When she was wed to Ptolemy, and now 
Won back and made more wonderful by me ! 
I love thee, and I long to be once more 
Among the players and the dancing women 
Within thy gates, and bathe in the Orontes, 
Thy river and mine. O Jason, my High-Priest, 
For I have made thee so, and thou art mine. 
Hast thou seen Antioch the Beautiful ? 

Jaxon. Never, my Lord. 

Ant. Then hast thou never seen 

The wonder of the world. This citv of David 
Compared with Antioch is but a village. 
And its inhabitants compared with Greeks 
Are mannerless boors. 

JoMOft. They are barbarians. 

And mannerless. 

A7il. They must be civilized. 

They must 1^ made to have more gods than one ; 
And goildcsses besides. 

JttMOH, They f^hall have more. 

Ant. They must have hippodiomes, and games, 
and baths, 
Stag'^-plays and festivals, and must of all 
The Dionysia. 

Ja'ion. They shall have them all. 

Ant By Heracles ! but I should like to see 

These Hebrews crowned with ivy, and arrayed 
In skins of fawns, with drums and flutes and 

thyrsi. 
Revel anH riot through the solemn streets 
Of th "ir old towns. Ha, ha ! It makos me merry 
Only t » think of it !— Thou dost not laugh. 

Ja-'<on. Yea, I luugh inwardly. 

Ant. The new Greek leaven 

Works slowly in this Isra<»litish dough ! 
Have 1 not sacked the Temple, and on the altar. 
Kt't up the statue of Olympian Zeus 
To Hellenize it * 

JdMon, Thou hast done all this. 

Ant. As thou wast Joshua once and now art 
Jason, 
And from a Hebrew hast become a Greek, 



So shall this Hebrew nation be translated. 
Their very natures and their names be changed. 
And all be Hellenized. 

Jason. It shall be done. 

Ant. Their manners and their laws and way of 
living 
Shall all be Greek. They shall unlearn their 

language. 
And learn the lovely speech of Antioch. 
Where hast thou been to-day y Thou comest late. 

Jason. Playing at diacus with the other 
priests 
In the Gymnasium. 

Ant. Thou hast done well 

There *s nothing better for von lazy priests 
Than discus-playing with the common people. 
Now tell me, Jason, what these Hebrews call me 
When they converse toeetht-r at their sames. 

JoMon. Antiochus Lpiphanes, my Lord ; 
Antiochus the Illustrious. 

Ant. O, not that; 

That is the public cry ; I mean the name 
The)' give me 'when they talk among themselvea, 
Ana think that no one listens ; what is that ? 

Jason. Antiochus Epimanes, my Lord ! 

Ant. Antiochus the Mad ! Ay, that is it. 
And who hath said it y Who has set m motion 
That sorry jest ? 

J(Ufon. The Seven Sons insane 

Of a weird woman, like themselves insane. 

Ant. I like their courage, but it shall not save 
them. 
They shall be made to eat the flesh of swine, 
Or they shall die. Where are they y 

Janon. In the dungeons 

Beneath this tower. 

Ant. There let them stav and ttarve, 

Till I am ready to make Greeks of tr>em. 
After my fashion. 

Jason. They shall stay and starve. — 

My Ijord, the Ambassadors of ^maria 
Await thy pleasure. 

A nt. Why not my displeasure ? 

Ambassadors are tedious. They are men 
Who work for their own ends, and not for mine ; 
There is no furtherance in them. Let them go 
To ApoUonius, my governor 
There in Samaria, and not trouble me. 
What do they want ? 

Jamn. Only the royal sanction 

To give a name unto a nameless temple 
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Upon Mount Qerinm. 

AnL Then bid them enter. 

This pleMea me, and foxthen mv designs. 
The oooasion is anspioioos. Bia them enter. 



BoBHB n.— Antiochtts ; Jason ; the Savasitan 

AlOASBAJDORS. 

JnL Approach. Come forward; stand not at 

the door 
Wagglns yoor long beards, but demean yonr- 

aeiTes 
As doth become Ambassadors. What seek ye ? 

An Ambataador. An audience from the King. 

AnL Speak, and be brief. 

Waste not the time in useless rhetoric. 
Words are not things. 

AmboModor (reading). ** To King Antiochns, 
The Grod, Bpiphanes ; a Memorial 
From the Sidonians^ who live at Sichem.** 

Ant. Sidonians r 

AmboJttador, Ay, my Lord. 

Ant. €rO on, go on ! 

And do not tire thyself and me with bowing ! 

Ambasaador {reading). *^We area colony of 
Modes and Persians.** 

AnL No, ye are Jews from one of the Ten 
Tribes; 
Whether Sidonians or Samaritans 
Or Jews of Jewrv, matters not to me ; 
Te are all Ivaelites, ye are all Jews. 
When the Jews prosper, ye claim kittdxed with 

them; 
When the Jews suffer, ye are Medes and Persians : 
I know that in the days of Alexander 
Ye claimed exemotion from the annual tribute 
In the Sabbatic Year, because, ye said, 
Your fields had not been planted in that year. 

Amhanador (reculingX *^Our fathers, upon 
certain frequent plagues, 
And following an ancient superstition. 
Were long accustomed to observe that day 
Which by the Israelites is called the Sabbath, 
And in a temple on Mount Gerizim 
Without a name, they offered sacrifice. 
Now we, who are Sidonians, beseech thee, 
Who art our bene&ctor and our savior, 
Not to confound us with these wicked Jews, 
But to give royal order and injunction 
To Ap<ulonios in Samaria, 
Thy governor, and likewise to Nioanor, 
Thy procurator, no more to molest us ; 
And let our nameless temple now be named 
The Temple of Jupiter Hellenius." 

AfU. This shall be done. Full well it pleaseth 
me 
Ye are not Jews, or are no longer Jews, 
But Greeks ; if not by birth, yet Greeks by cus- 
tom. 
Your nameless temple shall reeeire the name 
Of Jupiter Hollenius. Ye may go ! 



ScENB m— AifnooHus ; Jasoh. 

• 

Ant, Mv task is easier than I dreamed. 
These people 

Meet me half-wa;^. Jason, didst thou take note 
How these Samaritans of Sichem said 
They were not Jews f that they were Medes and 

Persians, 
They were Sidonians, anything but Jews ? 
*T is of good augury. The rest will follow 
Till the whole land is Hcllenized. 

Jason, My Lord, 

These are Samaritans. The tribe of Judah 
Is of a different temper, and the task 
WiU be more difflouit. 

' Ank DoMt thoa gainsay me ? 

16 



Jaton. I know the stubborn nature of the 
Jew, 
Yesterday, Eleazer, an old man. 
Being fourscore years and ten, chose rather 

death 
By torture than to eat the flesh of swine. 

AnL The life is in the blood, and the whole 
nation 
Shall bleed to death, or it shall change its faith I 

Jaiton, Hundreds have fled alrosdy to the 
mountains 
Of Bphraim, where Judas Maocabnas 
Hath raised the standard of revolt against thee. 

Ani, I will bum down their city, and will 
make it 
Waste as a wilderness. Its thoroughfares 
Shall be but furrows in a field of ashes. 
It shall be sown with salt as Sodom is t 
This hundred and fifty-third Olympiad 
Shall have a broad and blood-rea sosl upon it, 
Stamped with the awful letters of my name, 
Antioohus the God, Bpiphanes !— 
Where are those Seven Sons ? 

JoMtn, My Lord, they wait 

Thy royal pleasore. 

Ant, They shall wait no longer I 



AOTIL 

The JOungeone in the CUadeL 

ScBNB L— Thb Mother of the Seteh Sons 

alone^ listening. 

The Mother. Be strong, my heart ! Break not 
till they are d«9ad, 
All, all my ^ven Sons ; then burst asunder. 
And let this tortured and tormented soul 
Leap and rush out like water through the shards 
Of earthen vessels broken at a well. 

my dear children, mine iu life and death, 

1 know not how ye came into my womb ; 

I neither gave yon breath, nor gave you life. 
And neither was it I that formed the members 
Of every one of you. But the Creator, 
Who made the world, and made the heavens 

above us, ' 
Who formed the generation of mankind. 
And found out the beginning of all things. 
He gave you breath and life, and will again 
Of his ovm mercv, as ve now regard 
Not your own selves, but his eternal law. 
I do not murmur, nay, I thank thee, God, 
That I and mine nave not been deemed unworthv 
To suffer for thy sake, and for thy law, 
And for the many sins of Israel 
Hark ! I can hear within the sound of soouzgee 1 
I feel them more than ye do, O my sons ! 
But cannot come to you. I, who was wont 
To wake at night at the least cry ye made. 
To whom ye ran at every slightest hurt, — 
I cannot take you now into mv lap 
A.nd sooth your pain, but Goa will take you all 
Into his pitying arms, and comfort you, 
And give you rest. 
A Voice {toUhln), What wouldst thou ask of 

us? 
Beady are we to die, but we will never 
Transgress the law and customs of our fathers. 
The Mother. It is the voice of my first-born ! 

O brave 
And noble boy ! Thou hast the privilege 
Of dying first, as thou wast born the first. 
The same Voice (within), God looketh on as, 

and bath comfort in us ; 
As Moses in his sonff of old decbured, 
He in bis servants uall be oomf orted. 
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T?ie Mother, I knew thou wouldst not fail ! — 
He speaks no more, 
He is b^ond all pain ! 

Ani. {yjUhin). If thou eat not 

Thoa shalt be tortured thronghout all the mem- 

bers 
Of thy whole body. Wilt thoa eat then ? 

Second Voice {voUhin). No. 

The Mother, It is Adaiah's voice. I tremble 
for him. 
I know his natare, devious as the wind, 
And swift to change, gentle and yielding alwaya 
Be steadfast, O my son 1 

The $ame Voice (within), Thon, like a fury, 
Takest us from this present life, but God, 
Who rules the world, shall raise us np again 
Into life everlasting. 

The Mother. God, I thank thee 

That thou luwt breathed into that timid heart 
Courage to die for thee. O my Adaiah, 
Witness of God I if thou for whom I feared 
Canst thus encounter death, I need not fear; 
The others will not shrink. 

Third Voice {wUhiu). Behold these bands 

Held out to thee, O King Antiochua, 
Not to implore thy mercy, but to show 
That I despise them. He who gave them to me 
W^ill give them back again. 

The Mother, O Avilan, 

It is thy voice. For the last time I hear it ; 
For the last time on earth, but not the last. 
To death it bids defiance and to torture. 
It sounds to me as from another world, 
And makes the petty miseries of this 
Seem unto me as naught, and less than nought. 
Farewell, my Avilan ; nay, I should say 
Welcome, my Avilan ; for I am dead 
Before thee. I am waiting for the others. 
Why do they linger ? 

Fourth Voice (within). It is good, O King, 
Bein^ put to death by men, to look for hope 
From God, to be raised up again by hinL 
But thou — ^no resurrection shiedt thou have 
To life hereafter. 

Tfie Mother. Four I alreadv four ! 
Three are still living ; nav, they all are living. 
Half here, half there. "Make haste, Antiochus, 
To reunite us ; for the sword that cleaves 
These miserable bodies makes a door 
Through which our souls, impatient of release, 
Bush to each other^s arms. 

Fifth Voice (within). Thou hast the power ; 
Thou doest wnat thou wilt Abide awhile. 
And thou shalt see the power of God, and bow 
He will torment thee and thy seed. 

The Mother, O hasten ; 

Why dost thou pause ? Thou who hast slain 

alreadv 
80 many Hebrew women, and hast hung 
Their murdered infants round their necks, slay 

me, 
For I too am a woman, and these bovs 
Are mine. Make haste to slay us all. 
And hang my lifelera babes about my neck. 

Sixth Voice (loithin). Think not, Antiochufl, 
that takest in hand 
To strive against the God of Israel, 
Thou shalt escape unpunished, for his wrath 
Shall overtake thee and thy bloody house. 

Ihe Mother, One more, my Sirion, and then 
all is ended. 
Having put all to bed, then in my turn 
I will fie down and sleep as sound as they. 
My Sirion, my youngest, best beloved ! 
And those bnght golden locks, that I so oft 
Have curled about these fingers, even now 
Are foul with blood and dust, like a lamb's fleece. 
Slain in the shambles. — Not a sound I hear. 
This silence is more terrible to me 
Than any sound, than any erv of pain, 
That might escape the lips of one who dies. 



Doth his heart fail him ? Doth he fall away 
In the last hour from God ? O Sirion, Sirion, 
Art thou afraid ? I do not hear thy voice. 
Die as thy brothers died. Thou must not lire ! 



SoENB IL— The Mother ; Antiochus ; Sibtoh. 

The Mother, Are they all dead ? 

Ant. Of all thy Seven Sons 

One only lives. Behold them where they lie ; 
How dost thou like this picture ? 

7%e Mother. God in heaven ! 

Can a man do such deeds, and vet not die 
By the recoil of his own wickedness ? 
Ye murdered, bleeding, mutilated bodies 
That were my children once, and still are mine, 
I cannot watch o'er you as Rispah watched 
In sackcloth o'er the seven sons of Saul, 
Till water drop upon you out of heaven 
And wash this blood away ! I cannot monm 
As she« the daughter of Aiah mourned the dsad. 
From the b^|[inning of the barle^'-harvest 
Until the antumn runs, and sufured not 
The birds of air to rest on them by day. 
Nor the wild beasts by night. For ye have died 
A better death, a death so full of life 
That I ought rather to rejoice than mourn. — 
Wherefore art thou not dead, O Sirion ? 
Wherefore art thou the only living thine 
Among thy brothers dead ? Art thou atraid ? 

AnL O woman, I have spared him for thy 
sake. 
For he is fair to look upon and comely ; 
And I have sworn to him by all the gods 
That I would crown his life with joy and honon 
Heap treasures on him, luxuries, delights. 
Make him my friend and keeper of my secrets. 
If he would turn from your Mosaic Law 
And be as we are; but he will not listen, 

77ie Mother. My noble Sirion I 

Ant. Therefore I beseech thee, 

Who art his mothei^. thou wouldst speak with 

him 
And wouldst persuade him. I am sick of blood. 

Ihe Mother. Yea, I will speak with him and 
will persuade him 
O Sirion, my son I have pity on me. 
On me that bare thee, and that gave thee suck. 
And fed and nourished tbee, and brought thee 

up 
With the dear trouble of a mother's care 
Unto this age. Look on the heavens above thee, 
And on the earth and all that is therein ; 
Consider that Gocl made them out of things 
That were not ; and that likewise in this manner 
Mankind was made. Then fear not this tormen- 
tor; 
But, being worthy of thy brethren, take 
Thy death as they did, that I may receive thee 
Again in mercy with them. 

Ant. I am mocked. 

Yea, I am laughed to scorn. 

Sirion. Whom wait ye fox? 

Never will I obey the King's commandment, 
But the oommandment of the ancient Law, 
That was by Moses given unto our fathers. 
And thou, O godless man, that of all others 
Art the most wicked, be not lifted up, 
Nor puffed up with uncertain hopes, uplifting 
Thy band against the servants 01 the Lord, 
For thou hast not escaped the righteous judgment 
Of the Almighty God, who seeth all things ! 

Ant. He Is no God of mine ; I fear him not 

Sirion. ULy brothers, who have suffered a 
brief pain. 
Are dead ; but tnou, Antiochus, shalt suffer 
The punishment of pride. I offer up 
My body and my life, beseeching Gk>a 
That he would speedily be meromil 
Unto our nation, and that thou by plagues 
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Mysterious and by torments mayest oonfesa 
That he alone ia GocL « 

Ant. Te both shall perish 

By torments worse than any that yoar God, 
Here or hereafter, hath in store for me. 

27ie Mother. My Sirion. I am proud of thee ! 

Ant. Be silent 1 

Go to thy bed of torture in yon chamber, 
Where lie so many sleepers, heartless mother ! 
Thy footsteps will not wake them, nor thy voice, 
Nor wilt thou hear, amid thy troubled dreams, 
Thy children crying lor thee in the night ! 

The Mother. O Death, that stretohest thy 
white hands to me, 
I fear them not, but press them to my lips. 
That are as white as thine ; for I am Death, 
Kay, am the Mother of Death, seeing these sons 
All lying lifelesa. — ^Kiss me, Sirion. 



AornL 

The Battle-fleld of Beth-horon, 

dcBNB L— Judas Maccabjsub in armor before 

hie tent. 

Judas. The trumpets sound ; the echoes of the 
mountains 
Answer them, as the Sabbath morning breaks 
Over Beth-horon and its battle-field, 
Where the great captain of the hosts of God, 
A slave brought up in the brick-fields of Egypt, 
Overcame the Amwites. There was no day 
Like that, before or after it, nor shall be. 
The sun stood still ; the hammers of the hail 
Beat on their harness ; and the captains set 
Their weary feet upon the necks of kings. 
As I will upon thine, Antiochus, 
Thou man of blood ! — Behold the rising sun 
Strikes on the golden letters of my banner, 
BeElohimYehfwah! Who is like 
To thee, O Lord, among the gods ? — Alas ! 
I am not Joshua, I cannot say, 
**Sun, stand thou still onGibeon, and thou Moon, 
In Ajalon ! " Nor am I one who wastes 
The ratef ul time in aseless lamentation ; 
But one who bears his life upon his hand 
To lose it or to save it, as may best 
S^rve the designs of Him who giveth life. 



SCEKB IL-~JUDAS MACCABiBUS ; JEWISH FUGI- 
TIVES. 

Jndtu, Who and what are ye, that with fur- 
tive steps . 
Steal in among our tents ? 

Ffit/Uiuee. O Maccabseus, 

Outcasts are we, and fugitives as thou art, 
Jews of Jerasalem, that have esoaoed 
From the polluted city, and from aeath. 

JudoJt. None can escape from death. Say 
that ye come 
To die for Israel, and ye are welcome. 
What tidings bring ye ? 

F^tgitives Tidings of despair. 

The Temple is laid waste ; the precious vessels, 
Censers of gold, vials and veils and crowns. 
And golden ornaments, and hidden treasures. 
Have all been taken from it, and the Grentiles 
With revelling and with riot fill its courts. 
And dally with harlots in the holy places. 

Judae. All this I knew before. 

Fugitivee. Upon the altar 

Are things profane, things bv the law forbidden ; 
Nor can we keep our Sabbatns or our Feasts, 
Bat on the festivals of Dionysus 



Must walk in their processions, bearing ivy 
To crown a drunken god. 

Juda». This too I know. 

Bat tell me of the Jews. How fare the Jews ? 

Fugitives. The coming of this mischief hath 
been sore 
And grievous to the people. All the land 
Is full of lamentation and of mourning. 
The Princes and the Elders weep and wail ; 
The voung men and the maidens are made feeble ; 
The beauty of the women hath been changed. 

Judas. And are there none to die for Israel ? 
*T is not enough to mourn. Breastplate and har- 
ness 
Are better things than sackcloth. Let the women 
Lament for Israel ; the men should die. 

Fugitives, Both men and women die ; old men 
and young ; 
Old Eleazer died : and MtChaU 
With all her Seven Sons. 

Judas, Antiochus, 

At every step thou takest there is left 
A bloody footprint in the street, by which 
The avenging wrath of God will track thee out I 
It is enough. Go to the sutler's tents : 
Those of you who are men, put on such armor 
As ye may find ; those of you who are women, 
Backle that armor on ; and for a watch-word 
Whisper, or cry aloud, ''The Help of God." 



Scene IIL— Judas Maccab^bus ; Niganor. 

Nleanor, Hail, Judas Maccabseus ! 

Judas. Hail ! — Who art thou 

That comest here in this mysterious guise 
Into our camp unheralded ? 

Nie. A herald 

Sent from Nicanor. 

Judas. Heralds come not thus. 

Armed with thy shirt of mail from head to heel. 
Thou glidest like a serpent silently 
Into my presence. Wnerefore dost thou turn 
Thy face from me ? A herald speaks his errand 
With forehead unabashed. Thou art a spy 
Sent by Nicanor. 

Nic. No disguise avails ! 

Behold my face ; I am Nicanor^s self. 

Judas. Thou art indeed Nicanor. I salute 
thee. 
What brings thee hither to this hostile camp 
Thns unattended ? 

Nic. Confidence in thee. 

Thou hast the nobler virtues of thv race. 
Without the failings that attend those virtues 
Thou canst be strong, and yet not tyrannous, 
Canst righteous be and not intolerant. 
Let there be peace between us. 

Judas, What is peace ? 

Is it to bow in silence to our victors ? 
Is it to see our cities sacked and pillaged, 
Our people slain, or sold as slaves, or fleeing 
At night-time by the blaze of burning towns ; 
Jerusalem laid waste ; the Holy Temjple 
Polhited with strange gods? Are these things 
peace? 

Nie. These are the dire necessities that wait 
On war, whose loud and bloody enginery 
I seek to stay. Let there be peace between 
Antiochus and thee. 

Judas. Antiochus ? 

What is Antiochus, that he should prate 
Of peace to me, who am a fugitive ? 
To-day he shall be lifted up ; to-morrow 
Shall not be found, because he is returned 
Unto his dust ; his thought has come to nothing 
There is no peace between us, nor can be. 
Until this banner floats upon Uie walls 
Of our Jerusalem. 

Nic. Between that city 

And thee there lies a waving wall of tents, 
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Held by * host of forty thonsand f oot. 

And honeznen Beven thonMZid. What hast thou 

To bring against all these t 

Jiidat. The power of God, 

Whose breath shall scatter yoor white tents 

abroad, 
As flakes of snow. 

Nic, Tonr Mighty One in heaven 

Will not do battle on the Seventh Day ; 
It is his day of rest. 

Judca, Silence, blasphemer. 

Go to thy tents. 

JVtV. Shall it be war or peaoe ? 

Judca, War, war, and only war. Go to thy 
tents 
That shall be scattered, as by you were scattered 
The torn and trampled pages of the Law, 
Blown through the windy streets. 

NU\ Farewell, brave foe ! 

JudoB, Ho, there, my captains 1 Have safe 
oondact given 
Unto Nicanor's herald through the camp. 
And come yourselves to me. — Farewell, JNioanor I 



SoENB IV.---JUDA.8 Maccabjeus; Caftains 

AMD Soldiers. 

Jttdoi. The hour is coma Gather the host 

together 
For battle. Lo, with trumpets and with songs 
The army of Nicanor comes against us. 
Go forth to meet them, praying in your hearts, 
And fighting with your hands. 

Captains. Look forth and see I 

The morning sun is shining on their shields 
Of gold and brass; the mountains glisten with 

them, 
And shine like lamps. And we who are so few 
And poorly armed, and ready to faint with fasting, 
How shall we fight against this multitude V 

Jitdan. The victory of a battle standeth not 
In multitades, but in the strength that cometh 
From heaven above. The Lord forbid that I 
Should do this thing, and flee away from them. 
Nay, if our hour be come, then let us die ; 
Let us not stain our honor. 

Captains. *T is the Sabbath. 

Wilt thou fight on the Sabbath, Maccabaeus y 

Judas, Ay ; when I fight the battles of the 
Lord, 
I fight them on his day, as on aU others. 
Have ye forgotten certain fugitives 
That fled once to these hills, and hid themselves 
In caves? How their pursuers camped against 

them 
Upon the Seventh Day, and challenged them ? 
And how they answered not, nor cast a stone. 
Nor stopped the places where they lay concealed. 
But meekly perished with their wives and chil- 
dren. 
Even to the number of a thousand souls ? 
We who are fighting for oar laws and lives 
Will not so pensh. 

Captains. Lead us to the battle ! * 

Judas. And let our watchword be, ** The 
Help of God ! " 
Last night I dreamed a dream ; and in my vision 
Beheld Onias, our High-Priest of old. 
Who holding up his hands prayed for the Jewa 
This done, in tne like manner there appeared 
An old man, and exceeding glorloas, 
With hoary hair, and of a wonderful 
And excellent majestv. And Onias said : 
^* This is a lover of the Jews, who prayeth 
Much for the people and the Holy City, — 
God's prophet Jeremia s. ' * An d the prophet 
Held forth his right hand and gave unto me 
A sword of gold ; and giving it he said : 
** Take thou this holy sword, a gift from Grod, 
And with it thou shalt wound thine adversaries." 



Captains, c The Lord is with us I 

JudM. Hark ! I hear the trumpeto 

Sound from Beth-horon ; from the battle-field 
Of Joshua, where he smote the Amorites, 
Smote the Five Kings of Eglon and of Jaxmnthy 
Of Hebron, Lachish, and Jerusalem, 
As we to-day will smite Nicanor^s hostn 
And leave a memorv of great deeds behind ns. 

Captains atid Si^ldiers, The help of God ! 

Jud(Ms. Be Elohim Yehovah / 

Lord, thou didst send thine Angd in the time 
Of Esekias, King of Israel, 
And in the armies of Sennacherib 
Didst slay a hundred fourscore and five thousand. 
Wherefore, O Lord of heaven, now siso send 
Before us a good an^el for a fear. 
And through the might of thy right arm let those 
Be stricken with terror that nave come this day 
Agamst thy holy people to blaspheme I 



ACT rv. 

Tfie outer Courts of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

ScENB L— Judas Maccabjbus; Captaiss; 

Jews. 

Judas. Behold, our enemies are discomfited. 
Jerusalem is fallen ; and our banners 
Float from her battlements, and o^er her gates 
Nicanor's severed head, a sign of terror. 
Blackens in wind and sun. 

Captains. O Maccabseus, 

The citadel of Antiochus, wherein 
The Mother with her Seven Sons was murdered. 
Is still defiant. 

Judas. Wail 

Captains. Its hateful aspect 

Insults us with the bitter memories 
Of other days. 

JudcLS. Wait; it shall disappear 

And vanish as a cloud. First let us cleanse 
The Sanctuary. See, it is become 
Waste like a wilderness. Its golden gates 
Wrenched from their hinges and consumed by fire; 
Shrubs growing in its courts as in a forest ; 
Upon its altars hideous and strange idols ; 
And strewn about its pavement at my feet 
Its Sacred Books, half burned and painted o^er 
With images of heathen gods. 

Jews. Woe I woe I 

Our beautv and our glory are laid waste ! 
The Gentiles have profaned our holy places ! 

{Lamentation and aUarm cf trumpets.) 

Judas. This sound of trumpets, and this 
lamentation. 
The heart-cry of a people toward the heavens. 
Stir mo to wrath and vengeance. Go, my cap- 
tains ; 
I hold you back no longer. Batter down 
The citadel of Antiochus, while here 
We sweep away his altars and his gods. 

Scene n.-^uDA8 Maccabeus ; Jason ; Jews. 

Jews. Lurking among the ruins of the Temple, 
Deep in its inner courts, we found this man, 
Clad as High-Priest 

Judas. I ask not who thou art. 

I know thy face, writ over with deceit 
As are these tattered volumes of the Law 
With heathen images. A priest of God 
Wast thou in other days^ but thou art now. 
A priest of Satan. Traitor, thou art Jason. 



JITDAS HAOCAB.STJS. 
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JoMon. I tan thy priioner, Jadu MaooabBua, 
And it would ill beoom« me to conoeu 
My name or office. 

Judas, Over yonder gate 

There haagt the head of one who was a Greek. 
What should prevent me now, thou man if sin, 
From hanging at ite ride the head of one 
Who bom a Sew hath made himiielf a Greek t 

Jaaon, Justice prevents thee. 

JudoM, Justice ? Thou art stained 
With every crime ^i^ainst which the Decalogae 
Thunders with all its thunder. 

j€Uon, If not Jnstioe, 

Then Mercy, her handmaiden. 

JudM. When hast thon 

At any time, to any man or woman. 
Or even to any little child, shown merer ? 

Jason, I faiave but done what King Antioohus 
Commanded me. 

Judas, True, thou hast been the weapon 

With which he struck ; but hast been suoh a 

weapon. 
So flexible, so fitted to his hand, 
It tempted him to strike. So thon hast urged 

him 
To double wickedness, thine own and his. 
Where is this King ? Is he in Antiooh 
Amouff his women still, and from his windows 
Throwmg down gold by handfnls, for the rab- 
ble 
To scramble for ? 

Jason, Nay, he is gone from there, 
Cione with an army into the far Bast. 

Judtu, And wherefore gone y 

Jason. I know not For the space 

Of forty days almost were horsemen seen 
Running in air, in cloth of gold, aod armed 
With IsAces, like a band of soldiery ; 
It was a sign of triumph. 

Judas. Or of death. 

Wherefore art thon not with him ? 

Jasofi. I was left 

For service in the Temple. 

Judas. To pollute it, 

And to corrupt the Jews ; for there are ;inen 
Whose presenoe is coiruption ; to be with them 
n^pnwles us and deforms the things we do. 

Jason. 1 never made a boast, as some men 
do, 
Of my superior virtue, nor denied 
The weakness of my nature, that hath made 

me 
Subservient to the will of other men. 

Judas. Upon this day, the five-and-twentieth 
day 
Of the month Gaslan, was the Temple here 
Profaned bv strangers, — by Antlochus ' 
Ajid thee, his instrument. Upon this day 
Shall it be cleansed. Thou, who didst lend thy- 
self 
Unto this profanation , canst not be 
A witness of these solemn services. 
There can be nothing clean where thou art pres- 
ent 
The people put to death Callisthenes, 
Who bnmea the Temple gates ; and if they find 

thee 
Will surely slay thee. I will spare thv life 
To punish thee the longer. Thou shalt wsnder 
Among strange nations. Thou, that hast cast 

out 
So many from their native land, shalt perish 
In a strange land. Thou, that hast Icit so many 
Unburied, shalt have none to mourn for thee, 
Kor any solemn funerals at all, 
Nor sepulchre with thy fathers. — Get thee hence ! 

\Iiusie, Procession of Priests and people^ with, 
citherns^ /larpt^ and rymhalt. Judas Macca- 
BiBUS puis hUnself at their head^ afid tliey 
go into the innjer courts.) 



Scene HL —Jason, alone. 

Jason, Through the Gate Beautiful I 
them come 
With branches and green boughs and leaves of 

palm^ 
And pass into the inner courts. Alas I 
I should be with them, should be one of them. 
But in an evil hour, an hour of weakness, 
That cometh unto all, I fell away 
From the old faith, and did not clutch the new, 
Only an outward semblance of belief ; 
For the new faith I cannot make mine own, 
Not being bom to it. It hath no root 
Within me. I am neither Jew nor Greek, 
But stand between them both, a renegade 
To each in turn ; having no longer faith 
In gods or men. Then what mysterious charm. 
What fiascination is it chains my feet. 
And keeps me garing like a cunons cnild 
Into the holv pboes, where the priests 
Have raised their altar? — Striking stones to- 
gether, 
Thev take fire out of them, and light the lamps 
In tne great candlestick. They spread Uie veils, 
And set the loaves of showbread on the table. 
The incense bums ; the well-remembered odor 
Comes wafted unto me, and takes me back 
To other daya I see myself among them 
As I was then ; and the old superstition 
Creeps over me again ! -> A childish fancy ! — 
And hark! they sing with citherns and with 

cymbals, 
And all the people fall upon their faces, 
Praying and worshipping ! — I will away 
Into the East, to meet Antiochus 
Upon his homeward journey, crowned with 

triumph. 
Alas ! to-day I would give everything 
To see a friend's face, or to hear a voice 
That had the slightest tone of comfort in it I 



ACT V. 



The 3fountains of Ecbatana. 

SCEHB L — ANTI0CBT7B ; PHILIP ; ATTENDANTS. 

Ant, Here let us rest awhile. Where are we, 
PhiUi)? 
What place is this ? 

Philip. • Bcbatana, my Lord ; 

And yonder mountain range is the Orontes. 

Ant, The Orontes is my river at Antioch. 
Why did I leave it ? Why have I been tempted 
By coverings of gold and shields and breastplates 
To plunder Elymaia, and be driven 
From out its gates, as by a fiery blast 
Out of a furnace y 

PhUip. These are fortune's changes. 

A^U. What a defeat it was ! The Persian 
horsemen 
Came like a mighty wind, the wind Khamaseen, 
And melted us awav. and scattered us 
As if we were deaa leaves, or desert sand. 

Philip. Be comforted, my Lord; for thon 
hast lost 
But what thou hadst not 

Ant. I, who made the Jewa 

Skip like the grasshoppers, am made myself 
To skip among these stones. 

PhUip. Be not discouraged. 

Thy realm of Sjrria remains to thee ; 
That is not lost nor marred. 

Ant. O, where are now 

The splendors of my court, my baths and ban- 
quets? 
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JUDAS KAGOABiEUS. 



Where are my players and my dancinff women ? 
Where are my sweet musicians with uieir pipes, 
That made me merry m the olden time ? 
I am a laughing stocic to man and brute. 
The very camels, with their ugly faces, 
Mock me and laugh at me. 

Philip. Alas ! my Lord, 

It is not sa If thou wouldst sleep awhile, 
All would be well. 

Ant Sleep from mine eyes is gone, 

And my heart faileth me for very care. 
Dost thou remember, Philip, the old fable 
Told us when we were boys, in which the bear 
Going for honey overturns the hive. 
And IB stung blind by bees f I am that beast, 
fetung by the Persian swarms of Elymais. 

P/itlip. When thou art come again to Antiooh 
These thoughts will be as covered and forgotten. 
As are the tracks of Pharaoh^s chariot-waeels 
In the Egyptian sands. 

Ant. Ah I when I come 

Again to Antioch ! When will that be If 
Amsl alas I 



ScsMB IL^Antiochus ; Philip; 

OBR. 



A Messbm- 



Mesaenqer, May the King live forever ! 

AnL Who art thou, and whence oomest thou V 

Menenger, My Lord, 

I am a messenger from Antioch, 
8ent here by Lysias. 

Ant, A strange foreboding 

Of something evil overshadows me. 
I am no reader of the Jewish Scriptures ; 
I know not Hebrew ; but my High-Priest Jason, 
As I remember, told me of a Prophet 
Who saw a little cloud rise from the sea 
Like a man's hand, and soon the heaven was 

black 
With clouds and zain. Here, Philip, read; I 

cannot ; 
I see that cloud. It makes the letters dim 
Before mine eyes. 

Philip (reading.) ** To King Antiochus, 
The God, Epiphanes." 

A7it. O mockery 

Even Lysias laughs at me ! — Gro on, go on f 

Philip {reading). *' We pray thee hasten 

thy return. The realm 
Is falling from thee. Since thou hast gone from 

us 
The victories of Judas Maccabaeus 
Form all our annals. First he overthrew 
Thy forces at Beth-horon, and passed on, 
And took Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
And then Emmaus fell ; and then Bethsura ; 
Ephron and all the towns of Galaad, 
And Maccabicus marched to Camion.'^ 

Ant. Enough, enough ! Go call my chariot- 
men; 
We will drive forward, forward, without ceasing, 
Until we come to Antioch. My captains, 



My Lysias, Gorgias, Seron, and Nicanor, 
Are babes in battle, and this dreadful Jew 
Will rob me of my kingdom and my crown. 
My elephants shaU trample him to dust ; 
I will wipe out his nation, and will make 
Jerusalem a common burying-place. 
And every home within its walls a tomb I 

{Throws up hi8 hatids^ and sinks into the arms of 
attendaiUs^ who lay him upon a bank. ) 

Philip, Antiochus ! Antiochus ! Alas, 
The King is ill I What is it, O my Lord « 

Ant. Nothing. A sadden and sharp spasm of 
pain. 
As if the lightning struck me, or the knife 
Of an assauin smote me to the heart. 
^T is passed, even as it came. Let us set for* 
wara. 

Philip. See that the chariots be in readiness ; 
We will depart forthwith. 

AtU, A moment moi^. 

I cannot stand. I am become at once 
Weak as an infant. Ye will have to lead me. 
Jove, or Jehovah, or whatever name 
Thon wouldst be named, — it is alike to me, — 
If I knew how to pray, I would entreat 
To live a little longer. 

Philip, O my Lord 

Thou shalt not die ; we will not let thee die ! 

Ant. How canst thou help it, Philip? O the 
pain ! 
Stab after stab. Thou hast no shield against 
This unseen weapon. God of Israel, 
Since all the other gods abandon me. 
Help me. I will release the Holy Citv, 
Garnish with goodly pits the Holy Temple. 
Thy people, wnom I judged to be unworthy 
To be so much as buried, shall bo equal 
Unto the citizens of Antioch. 
I will become a Jew, and will declare 
Through all the world that is inhabited 
The power of God ! 

PhUip. He faints. It is like death. 
Bring here the roval litter. Wc will bear him 
Into the camp, while yet he lives. 

Ant. O Philip, 

Into what tribulation am I come ! 
Alas ! I now remember all the evil 
That I have done the .Jews ; and for this cause 
These troubles are upon me, and behold 
I perifih through great grief in a strange land. 

Philip. Antiochus! my King! 

Ant. Nay, King no longer. 

Take thou my royal robes, my signet-ring. 
My crown and sceptre, and deliver them 
Unto my son, Antiochus Eupator ; 
And unto the good Jews, my citizens. 
In all my towns, say that their dying monardi 
Wisheth them joy, prosperity, and health. 
I who, puffed up with pride and arrogance, 
Tliought all the kingdoms of the earth mine own. 
If I would but outstretch my hand and take 

them. 
Meet face to race a greater potentate, 
King DeathoEpiphaaes— uie lUostrioos I [2>te& 



THE FUGITIVBS.— THE SIEGE OF KAZAN. 
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A HAin)FUL OF TRAJ^SLATTONR 



THE FUGITIVR 

Tartar Song from the Prose Version of 

Chodzko. 



I. 



»« 



He IB gone to the denert land I 
X can see the Bhining mane 
Of his hone on the distant plain. 
As he rides with his Kossidc band I 

*^ Come back, rebellious one ! 
Ijet thv proud heart relent ; 
Come back to my tall, white tent, 
Come back, my only son ! 

'* Thy hand in freedom shall 
Cast thy hawkSf when morninsr breaks, 
On the swans of the Seven Iduces, 
On the lakes of KarajaL 

** I will give thee leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

'* I will give thee my coat of mail, 
Of softest leather made. 
With choicest steel inlaid ; 
WiU not aU this prevaU ? » 

IL 

'^ This hand no longer shall 
Cast my hawks, when morning breaks, 
On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 
On the lakes of Karajal. 

** I will no longer stray 
And pasture my huntmg steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

^* Though \hon give me thy coat of mail, 
Of softest leather raade^ 
With choicest steel inlaid. 
All this cannot prevail. 

'< What right hast thou, O Khan, 
To me, who am mine own, 
Who am slave to God alone. 
And not to any man ? 

** God will appoint the day 

Wben I agam shall be 

By the blue, shallow sea, 

Where the steel-bright sturgeons play. 

** God, who doth care for me. 
In the barren wilderness. 
On unknown hills, no less 
Will my companion be. 

** When I wander lonely and lost 
In the wind ; when I watch at night 
Like a hungry wolf, and am white 
And covered with hoar-frost ; 

** Yea, wheresoever I be. 
In the yellow desert sands. 
In mountains or unknown lands, 
Allah will care foe me I '* 



m. 

Then Sobra, the old, old man, — 
Three hundred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this land of tears, 
Bowed down and said, *^ O Khan I 

*' If you bid me, I will speak. 
There *& no sap in dry grass, 
No marrow in dry bones ! Alas, 
The mind of old men is weak ! 

*^I am old, I am very old : 
I have seen the primeval man, 
I have seen the great Gengis Khan, 
Arrayed in his robes of gold. 

* *• What I say to you is the truth ; 
And I say to you, O Khan, 
Pursue not the star-white man. 
Pursue not the beautiful youtlL 

^* Him the Almighty made. 
And brought him forth of the light, 
At the verge and end of the night, 
Wh^i men on the mountain p.ayed. 

** He was bom at the break of day. 
When abroad the angels walk ; 
He hath listened to their talk. 
And he knoweth what they say. 

'' Gifted with Allah*s grace, 
Like the moon of Ramazan 
When it shines in the skies. O Khan, 
Is the light of his beautiful face. 

** When first on earth he trod, 
The first words that he said 
Were these, as he stood and prayed. 
There is no God but God ! 

** And he shall be kinff of men. 
For Allah hath heard his prayer, 
And the Archangel in the air, 
Gabriel, hath said. Amen ! " 



THE SIEGE OF KAZAN. 

Tartar Song^ from the Prose Version of 
Chodzko. 

Black are the moors before Kazan, 
And their stagnant waters smell of blood 

I said in m^ heart, with horse and man, 
I will swmi across this shallow flood. 

Under the feet of Argamaok, 

Like new moons were the shoes he bare, 
Silken trappings hung on his back. 

In a talisman on his neck, a prayer. 

My warriors, thought I, are following me ; 

But when I looked behind, alas ! 
Not one of all the band could I see. 

All had sunk in the black moiass ! 
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THE BOY AND THE BROOK.— TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 



Where are our shallow fords ? and where 
The power of Kazan wifch its fourfold gates ? 

From the prison windows our maidens fair 
Talk of us still through the iron grates. 

We caxmot hear them : for horse and man 
Lie buried deep in tne dark abyss ! 

Ah ! the black day hath oome down on Kazan ! 
Ah ! was erer a grief like this ? 



THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

Armenian Poptilar Song^ from the Proae Ver- 

8io9^ofAli8han, 

Down frotn yon distant mountain height 
The brooklet flows through the villi^e street ; 

A bojr comes forth to wash nis hands. 

Washing, yes washing, there he stanos, 
In the water cool and sweet. 

Brook, from what mountain dost thon come, 

O my brooklet cool and sweet I 
I come from yon mountain high and cold. 
Where lieth the new snow on the old. 

And melts in the summer heat 

Brook, to what river dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
I go to the river there below 
Where in bunches the violets grow. 

And sun and shadow meet 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
I go to the garden in the vale 
Where all night long the nightingale 

Her love-song doth repeat 

Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet I 
I go to the fountain at whose brink 
The maid that loves t.iee comes to drink, 
And whenever she looks therein, 
I rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, 

And my joy is then complete. 



TO THE STORK. 

Armenian Papular Song, from the Prose Ver- 

sion of Amhan. 

Welcome, O Stork ! that dost wing 

Thy flight from the far-away ! 
Thou hast brought us the signs of Spring 

Thou hast made our sad hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork ! descend 

Upon our roof to rest ; 
In our ash-tree, O my &iend. 

My darling, make thy nest 

To thee, O Stork, I complain, 

O Stork, to thee I impart 
The thousand sorrows, the pain 

And aching of my heart. 

When tiiou away didst go. 

Away from this tree of ours, 
The withering winds did blow. 

And dried up all the flowers. 

Dark grew the brilliant sky. 

Cloudy and dark and drear ; 
They were breaking the snow on high, 

Aiad winter was orawing near. 



From Varaoa*s rocky wall. 

From the rock of Varaoa unrolled. 
The snow came and oovered all, 

And the green meadow was cold. 

O Stork, oar garden with snow 
Was mdden away and lost, 

And the rose-trees that in it srow 
Were withered by snow ana frost 



CONSOLATION. 

To Mi Jhtperrier^ Gentleman of Atx in Pro^ 
venee^ on the Death of hie Daughter, 

*FBOM MJLLBKRBE. 

Will then, Duperiier, thy sorrow be eternal ? 

And sbidl the sad discourse 
Whispered within thy heart, by tendemesa pa- 
ternal. 

Only augment its force ? 

Thy daughter's mournful fate, into the tomb 
descending 

By death's frequented ways, 
Has it become to thee a labyrinth never ending, 

Where thy lost reason strays ? 

I know the charms that made her youth a bene- 
diction : 

Nor should I be content, 
As a censorious friend, to solace thine aflSiction 

By her disparagement 

But she was of the world, which fairest things 
exposes 

To fates the most forlorn ; 
A rose, she too hath lived as long as live the roses, 

The space uf one brief mozn. 

• • • * • 

Death has his rigorous laws, unparalleled, unfeel- 
ing ; 
All prayers to him are vain ; 
Cruel, he stops his ears, and, deaf to our appeal- 
ing. 
He leaves us to complain. 

The poor man in his hut, with only thatoh for 
cover, 
Unto these laws must bend ; 
The sentinel that guards the barriers of the 
Louvre 
Cannot our kings defend. 

To murmur against death, in petulant defiance. 

Is never for the best ; 
To will what Grod doth will, that is the only 
science 

That gives us any rest. 



TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

FROM MALHERBE. 

Thou mighty Prince of Church and State, 
Richelieu ! until the hour of death. 
Whatever road man chooses. Fate 
Still holds him subject to ber breath. 
Spun of all silks, our days and nights 
Have sorrows woven with delights ; 
And of this intermingled shade 
Our various .destiny appears, 
Even as one sees the course of years 
Of summers and of winters made. 



THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD.— SANTA TERESA'S BOOK-MARK. 
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Sometimes the soft, deceitful boon 
Let ns enjo^ the halcyon wave ; 
Sometimeft impending peril lowen 
Beyond the seaman's skill to save. 
The Wisdom, infinitely wise, 
That gives to human aestinies 
Their foreordained necessity, 
Has made no law more fixed below, 
Than the alternate ebb and flow 
Of Fortune and Adversity. 



THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 

VBOM JEAM RJEBOUL., THE BAKER OF 1II8MS& 

An angel with a radiant faoe. 

Above a cradle bent to look. 
Seemed his own image there to trace, 

As in the waters of a brook. 

*'Dear child ! who me resemblest so,** 
It whispered, '* come, O come with me ! 



Happy together let us ^, 
The earth unworthy u of thee 



I 



** Here none to perfect bliss attain ; 

The soiil in pleasure suffering liea ; 
Joy hath an undertone of pain. 

And even the happiest hours their sighs. 



ti 



Fear doth at every portal knock ; 
Never a day serene and pure 
Fro!o the overshadowing tempest's shock 
Hath made the morrow's dawn secura 

*' What, then, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Come to disturb so pure a brow ? 

And with the bitterness of tears 
These eyes of azure troubled grow ? 

** Ah no t into the fields of space, 
Away shalt thou escape with me; 

And Providence will grant, the grace 
Of all the days that were to be. 

** Let no one in thy dwelling cower, 
In sombre vestments draped and veiled ; 

But let them welcome thy laet hoar. 
As thy first moments once they hailed. 

**' Without a cloud be there each brow ; 

There let the grave no shadow cast ; 
When <me is pure as thou art now. 

The fairest day is still the last '* 

And wavinff wide his wings of white, 
The angel, at these words, had sped 

Towards the eternal realms of light ! — 
Poor mother ! see, thy son is dead t 



WANDERER'S NIGHT-SONGS. 

ntOM GOETHB. 

L 

Thou that from the heavens art, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest. 
And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment fiUest, 
I am weary with contending ! 
Why thb rapture and unrest f 
Peace descending 
Come, ah, come mto my breast I 

n. 

O'er all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now. 

In all the tree-tops 

Hearest thon 

Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are asleep in the trees : 

Wait ; soon like these : 

Thou too shalt rest 



TO ITALY. 

FROM FILICAJA. 

Italt ! Italy ! thou who *rt doomed to wear 
The fatal gift of beauty, and pOBsess 
The dower f unest of infinite wretchedness 
Written upon thy forehead by despair ; 

Ah ! would that thou wert stronger, or less fair. 
That they might fear thee more,or love thee less, 
Who in the splendor of thy loveliness 
Seem wasting, yet to mortal combat dare ! 

Then from the Alps I should not see descending 
Such torrents of aimed men, nor Gallic horde 
Drinking the wave of Po, distained with gore, 

Nor should I see thee girded with a sword 
Not thine, and with the stranger's arm con- 
tending, 
Viotor or vanquished, slave f orevermore. 



REMORSa 

FKOM AUGUST YON PLATEN. 

How I started up in the night, in the night, 
Drawn on without rest or reprieval ! 

The streets, with their watchmen, were loat te 
my sight. 
As I wandered so light 
In the night, in the nighty 

Through the gate with the arch mediievaL 

The mUl-brook rushed from the rocky height 
I leaned o'er the bridge in my yearning ; 

Deep under me watched I the waves in their 
flight. 
As they glided so light 
In the night, in the night, 

Yet backward not one waa returning. 

O'er head were revolving, so oountless and 
bright, • 

The stars m melodious existence ; 
And with them the moon, more serenely be- 
dight :— 
The V sparkled so light 
In the night, in the night, 
Through the xnagical, measureless distance. 

And npward I gazed in the night, in the night, 
And again on the waves in their fleeting ; 

Ah woe r thou hast wasted thy days in delight^ 
Now silence thou light. 
In the night, in the night, 

The remorse in thy heart that is beating. 



SANTA TERESA'S BOOK-MARK 

FROM THE SPANISH OF SANTA TERESA. 

Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing aflright thee ; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth ; 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothine is wanting ; 
Alone Goa sufificeth. 
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THE MASQUE 

L 

THE WORKSHOP OF HEPHAESTUS. 

VEPH^STUS, standing hefbre' the atattie of Pan- 
dora. 

Not fashioned oat of Gold, like Hera's throne, 
Nor forged of iron like the thunderbolts 
Of Zeas omnipotent, or other works 
Wrought by my hands at Lemnos or Olympns, 
But moulded in soft clay, that unresisting 
Yields itself to the touch, this lovely form 
Before me stands perfect in every part. 
Not Aphrodite's self appeared more fair. 
When first upwafted by caressing winds 
She came to nigh Olympus, and the gods 
Paid homage to her oeauty. Thus her hair 
Was cinctured ; thus her floating drapery 
Was like a cloud about her, and her face 
Was radiant with the jiunshine and the aea^ 

THE VOICE OF ZEUS. 

Is thy work done, Hephaestus ? 

HEFH^STUS. 

It is finished ! 

THE VOICE. 

Not finished till I breath the breath of life 
Into her nostrils, and she moTes and speaks. 

HEPR£STUS. 

Will she become immortal like oorselvoa ? 

THE VOICE. 

The form that thou hast fashioned out of clay 
Is of the earth and mortal ; but the spirit, 
The life, the exhalation of my breath, 
Is of diviner essence and immortal. 
The gods shall shower on her their benefactions, 
She shall possess all gifts : the gift of song, 
The gift of eloquence, the gift of beauty. 
The &8cination and the nameless charm 
That shall lead all men captive. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Wherefore ? wherefore ? 
A wind shakes the house. 

I hear the rnshingof a mighty wind 

Through all the halls and chambers of my house ! 

Her parted lips inhale it, and her bosom 

Heaves with the inspiration. As a reed 

Beside a river in the rippling current 

Bends to and fro, she bows or lifts her head. 

She gazes round about as if amazed ; 

She is alive ; she breathes, but yet she speaks not ! 

Pandora descends fi*om the pedestal. 

CHORUS OF THE GRACES. 
AGLAIA. 

In the workshop of Hephsetns 

What is this I see ? 
Have the Crods to four increased na 

Who were only three ? 
Beautiful in form and feature, 

Lovely as the day. 
Can there be so fair a creature 

Formed of common clay ? 



OF PANDORA. 



THALIA. 

O sweet, pale face ! O lovely eyes of aznre. 
Clear as the waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and' laughing in the summer sun I 
O golden hair that like a miser^s treasure 

In its abundance overflows the measure ! 
O graceful form, that cloudlike floatest on 
With the soft, undulating gait of one 
Who moveth as if motion were a pleasure I 

By what name shall I call thee ? Nymph or Hum^ 

Callirrho^ or Urania ? 8ome sweet name 

Whose every syllabic is a caress 

Would best befit thee ; but I cannot choose. 

Nor do I care to choose ; for still the samtf. 

Nameless or named, will be thy loveliness. 

EUPHROSYNE. 

Dowered with all celestial gifts. 

Skilled in every art 
That ennobles and uplifts 

And delights the hearty • 

Fair on earth shall be thy fame 

As thy face is fair. 
And Pandora be the name 

Thou henceforth shalt bear. 



n. 

OLYMPUS. 

HERMES, putting on his sandals. 

Much must he toil who serves the Immortal Gods, 
And I, who am their herald, most of all. 
No rest have I, nor respite. I no sooner 
Unclasp the winged sandals from my feet. 
Than I again must clasp them, and depart 
Upon some foolish errand. But to-day 
The errand is not foolish. Never yet 
With greater joy did I obey the summons 
That sends me earthward. I will fly so swiftly 
That my caduceus in the whistling air 
Shall make a sound like the Pandasan pipes, 
Cheating the shepherds ; for to-day I go, 
Commissioned by high-thundering Zeus, to lead 
A maiden to Prometheus, in his tower. 
And by my ounning arguments persuade him 
To marry ner. What mischief lies concealed 
In this design I know not ; but I know 
Who thinks of marrying hath already tak^n 
One step upon the road to penitence. 
Such embassies delight me. Forth I launch 
On the sustaining air, nor fear to fall 
Like Icarus, nor swerve aside like him 
Who drove amiss Hypericums fiery steeds. 
I sink, I fly ! The yielding element 
Folds itself round aLout me like an arm. 
And holds me as a mother holds her child. 



IIL 

TOWER OF PROMETHEUS ON MOUNT 

CAUCASUa 

PROMETHEUS. 

I HEAR the trumpet of Alectryon 
Proclaim the dawn. The stars begin to fade. 
And all the heavens are full of prophecies 
And evil auguries. Blood-red last night 
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I saw great Kronoe rine ; the creeoent moon 
Sank through the mint, as if it were the scythe 
His pairioidal hand had flung £sr down 
The western steeps. O ye Immortal Gods, * 
What evil are ye plotting and contriving ? 

HEBM1B8 and Pai«iX)iUL at the threshold, 

PANDORA. 

I cannot cross the threshold . An nnseen 
And icy hand repels ma These blank walls 
Oppress me with their weight ! 

PUOMETHEUa. 

Powerful ye are. 
Bat not omnipotent Te cannot fight 
Against Necessity. The Fates control yoo, 
Ab they do as, and so far we are equals ! 

PAKDORA. 

Motionless, passionless, oompanionless, 

He sits there muttering in his b^rd. His Yoice 

Is like a river flowing undergroand 1 



PrometbeuB, hail ! 



HBSMES. 



PB0METHBU8. 

Who calls me f 



Dost thou not know me ? 



ItisL 



PROMETHEUS. 



By thy winged cap 
And winged heels I know thee. Tiiou art 

Hermes, 
Captain of thieves ! Hast thou again been steal- 
ing 
The heifers of Admetus in the sweet 
Meadows of asphodel ? or Hera's girdle ? 
Or the earth-shaking trident of Poseidon ? 

HERMES. 

And thou, Prometheus ; sa;ir, hast thou again 
Been stealing fire from Helios' chariot-wheels 
To light thy furnaces ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Why comest thou hither 
So early in the dawn ? 

BBBMES. 

The Immortal Gods 
Know nanght of late or early. Zeus himself 
The omnipotent hath sent me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

For what purpose ? 



To briiig this maiden to thee. 

PEOMBTHEU& 

I mistmst 
The Gods and all their gifta If they have sent 

her 
It is for no good purpose. 

HERMES. 

What disaster 
Gonld she bring on thy house, who is a woman ? 



PROMETHEUS. 



The Gods are not my friends, nor am I theira 
Whatever comes from them, though in a shape 
iAb beautiful as this, is evil only. 
"^Who art thou ? 

PANDORA. 

One who, though to thee unknown, 
Yet knoweth thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

How shouldst thou know me, woman ? 

PAin>ORA. 

Who knoweth not Prometheus the humane ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Prometheus the unfortunate ; to whom 
Both Gods and men have shown themselves un- 
grateful 
When every spark waa quenched on every hearth 
Throughout the earth, I brought to man the fire 
And aU its ministrations. My reward 
Hath been the rock and vulture^ 



But the Gods 



At last relent and pardon. 



PROMETHEUS. 

They relent not ; 
They pardon not ; they are implacable, 
Revengeful, unforgiving 1 

HERMES. 

As a pledge 
Of reconciliation they have sent to thee 
This divine being, to be thv companion. 
And bring into thy melancnoly house 
The sunshine and the fragrance of her youth. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I need them not I have within myself 
All that my heart desires ; the ideal beauty 
Which the creative faculty of mind 
Fashions and follows in a thousand shapes 
More lovely than the real. My own thoughts 
Are my companions ; my designs and labors 
And aspirations are my only uienda 

HERME& 

Decide not rashly. The decision made 
Can never be recalled. The Gods implore not, 
Plead not, solicit not ; they only offer 
Choice and occasion, which once being passed 
Return no more. Dost thou accept the gift ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No gift of theirs, in whatsoever shape 
It comes to me, with whatsoever charm 
To &8oinate my sense, will I receive. 
Leave me. 

PANDORA. 

Let us go hence. I will not stay. 

BER3(ES. 

We leave thee to thy vacant dreams, and all 
The silence and the solitude of thought, 
The endless bitterness of unbelief, 
The loneliness of existence without love. 
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CHORUB OF THB FATB8. 
CLOTHO. 

How the TitftD, the defiant, 
The self-centred, self-reliant. 
Wrapped in visions and iUusiont, 
Robs himself of life's best gifts ! 
Till by all the storm-winds *halr<*«^ 
By the blast of fate overtaken, 
Hopeless, helpless, and forsaken. 
In the mists of his confusions 
To the reefs of doom he drifta t 

LA.CHESI& 

Sorely tired and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted. 
In the penance of his trial, 
And the discipline of pain ; 
Often by illusions cheated. 
Often bafi9ed and defeated 
In the tasks to be completed, 
He, by toil and self -denial. 
To the highest shaU attain. 

JlTROPOS. 

Tempt no more the noble schemer ; 
Bear unto some idle dreamisr 
This new toy and fascination, 
This new dalliAnce and delight ! 
To the garden where reposes 
Epimetheus crowned with roses, 
To the door that never closes 
Upon pleasure and temptation. 
Bring this vision of the nightl 

IV. 
THE AIR 

HEB1CE8, returning to Olymput, 

As lonely as the tower that he inhabits, 
As firm and cold as are the crags about him. 
Prometheas stands. The thunderbolts ofZena 
Alone can move him ; but the tender heart 
Of Epimetheus. burning at white heat, 
Hammers and flames like all his brother's forges ! 
Now as an arrow from Hyperion's bow, 
My errand done, I fly, I float, I soar 
Into the air returning to Ol3mipns. 

joy of motion ! O delight to cleave 

The infinite realms of space^ the liouid ether. 
Through the warm sunshme ana the cooling 

cloud, 
Myself as light as snnbeam or as olond ! 
With one touch of my swift and winged feet, 

1 spurn the solid earth, and leave it rooking 

As rocks the bough from which a bird takes 
wing. 

V. 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS. 

BFIMBTHEU8. 

Bbautiful apparition t go not hence ! 
Surely thou art a Goddess, for thy voice 
Is a celestial melody, and thy form 
Self -poised as if it floated on the air I 

• 

PANDORA. 

No €roddess am I, nor of heavenly birth. 
But a mere woman fashioned out of clay 
And mortal as the rest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thy face is fair ; 
There is a wonder in thine aiure eyes 



That fascinates me. Thy whole presence seems 
A soft desire, a breathing thought of leva 
Say. would thv star like Merope's grow dim 
If tnott shonloat wed beneath theeY 



PANDORA. 

I cannot answer thee. I only know 
The Gods have sent me hither. 



Ask me not; 






BPIMETHEUB. 

I belietre, 
And thus believing am most fortunate. 
It was not Hermes led thee here, but Bros, 
And swifter than his arrows were thine eyes 
In wounding me. There was no moment's space 
Between my seein'/ thee and loving thee. 
O, what a tell-tale face thou hast ! Again 
I see the wonder in thy tender eyes. 

PANDORA. 

They do but answer to the love in thine, 
Yet secretly I wonder then shouldstlove me, 
Thou knowest me not. 

BPIMBTHEUB. 

Pe^aps I know thee better 
Than had I known thee longer. Yet it seems 
That I have always known tnee, and but now 
Have found thee. Ah, I have been waiting long. 

PANDORA. 

How beautiful is this house ! The atmosphere 
Breathes rest and comfort, and the many cham' 

bers 
Seem full of welcomes. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

They not only seem. 
But truly are. This dwelling and its master 
Belong to thee. 

PANDORA. 

Here let me stay forever I 
There is a spell upon me. 

BPIMETHBX78. 

Then thyself 
Art the enchantress, and I feel thy power 
Envelop me, and wrap my soul and sense 
In an Elysian dream. 

PANDORA. 

O, let me stay. 
How beautiful are all things round about me. 
Multiplied by the mirrors on the walls! 
What treasures hast thou here ! Yon oaken chesty 
Carven with figures and embossed with gold. 
Is wonderful to look upon ! What choice 
And precions things dost thou keep hidden in it f 

EPIMETHEUS. 

I know not. *T is a mystery. 

PANDORA. 

Hast thoa never 



Lifted the Ud ? 



EPIMETHEUS. 



The oracle forbids. 
Safely concealed there from all mortal eyes 
Forever sleeps the seoret of the Gods. 
Seek not to know what they have hidden from 

thee, 
Till they themselves reveal it 
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PANDOBA. 



Ail thoa wilt 



BpnCBTHET79. 

Let OB go forth firom this mysteriotu plaoe. 
The garden walks are pleasant at this hoar ; 
The nightingales among the sheltering houghs 
Of popnlous and many-nested trees 
Sbskil teaoh me how to woo thee, and shall tell me 
Bv what resistless charms or inoantations 
They won their mates. 

PAKDORA. 

Thon dost not need a teacher. 
TheygoauL 

CHORUS OF THE XUMENIDBS. 

What the Immortals 
Confide to thy keeping, 
Tell unto no man; 
Waldnff or sleeping, 
Closed oe thy portals 
To friend as to f oemaa. 

• 
Silence oonoeals it; 
The word that is spoken 
Betrays and rereals it ; 
By breath or by token 
Tne charm may be broken. 

With shafts of their splendors 
The Gods unfoiKiving 
Parsne the offenaers, 
The dead and the living ! 
Fortune forsakes them, 
Kor earth shall abide them. 
Nor Tartarus hide them ; 
Swift wrath overtakes them ! 

With useless endeavor, 
Forever, forever. 
Is Sisyphus rolling 
His stone up the mountain I 
Immersed in the fountain, 
Tantalus tastes not 
The water that wastes not ! 
Through ages increasing 
The pangs that afflict him. 
With motion unceasing 
The wheel of Ixion 
Shall torture its victim ! 



VL 
IN THE GARDEN. 

BPIMETHBU& 

Ton snow-white cloud that sails sublime in ether 
In but the sovereign Zeus, who like a swan 
Flies to fair-ankled Leda ! 

PANDORA. 

Or perchance 
Ixion^s cloud, the shadowy shape of Heza, 
That bore the Centaurs. 

ZPIMETHEUS. 

The divine and human. 

CHORUS OF BIRD& 

Gently swaying to and fro, 
Rocked by all the winds that blow, 
Bright with sunshine from above 
Dark with shadow from below. 
Beak to beak and breast to breast 
In the ondle of their nest, 
1m the fledglings of our love. 



BCBO. 

Love! love! 

SPIMETHEUS. 

Hark ! listen ! Hear how sweetly overhead 
The feathered flute-players pipe their songs of love. 
And echo answers, love and only love. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

Every flutter of the wing. 
Every note of song we smg, 
Every murmur, every tone, 
Is of love and love alone. 

ECHO. 

Love alone ! 

SPIMETHEUS. 

Who would not love, if loving she might be 
Ciianged like Callisto to a star in heaven y 

PANDORA. 

Ah, who would love, if loving she might be 
Lake tiemele oonanmed and burnt to ashes ? 

KPIMBTHBU& 

Whence knowest thon these stories? 

PANDORA. 

Hermes taught me ; 
He told me all the history of the Gods. 

CHORUS OF REEDS. 

Evermore a sound shall be 
In the reeds of Arcady, 
Evermore a low lament 
Of unrest and discontent, 
As the story is retold 
Of the nyxm>h so coy and cold. 
Who witti frightened feet outran 
The pursuing steps of Pan. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The pipe of Pan out of these reeds is made. 
And when he plays upon it to the shepherds 
They pity him, so mournful is the suund. 
Be thou not coy and cold as Syrinx was. 

PANDORA. 

Nor thou as Flui be rude and mannerless. 

PROMETHEUS, VftthouL 

Ho I Epimethens ! 

EPIMETHEUS. 

*T is my brother*s Yoioe ; 
A sound unwelcome and inopportune 
As was the braying of Silenus' ass, 
Heard in Cybele^s garden. 

PANDORA. 

Let me go. 
I would not be found here. I would not see him. 

£>?ie escapes among the trees. 

CHORUS OF DRTADE8. 

Haste and hide thee. 

Ere too late, 

In these thickets intricate ; 

Lest Prometheus 

See and chide thee. 

Lest some hurt 

Or harm betide thee, 

Haate and hide thee 1 
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FROMETHKUS, entering. 

Who was it fled from here ? I saw a shape 
Flittiiig amoDg the treea 

SPIMBTHEUS. 

It was Pandora. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Epimethens ! Is it then in vain 

That I have warned thee ? Let me now implore. 
Thoa harborest in thy house a dangerous guest. 

BFIMETHEU8. 

Whom Uie Gods love they honor with such guests. 

PBOMETHEU8. 

Whom the Gods would destroy they first make 
mad. 

EFIHETHEU8. 

Shall I refuse the gifts they send to me ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Reject aU gifts that come from higher' powers. 

EPIMETHEU8. 

Such gifts as this are not to be rejected. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the slave of any woman. 

EPIMETHEU8. 

Make not thyself the judge of any man. 

PROMETHEUS. 

1 judge thee not : for thou art more than man ; 
Thou art descended from Titanic race, 

And hast a Titan*s strength, and faculties 
That make thee godlike ; and thou sittest here 
Like Heracles spmning Omphale^s flax, 
And beaten with her sandals. 

EPIMBTHEUS. 

O my brother! 
Thou drivest me to madness with thy taunts, 

PROMETHEUS. 

And me tliou drivest to madness with thy foUiea. 

Come with me to my tower on Caucasus : 

See there my forges in the roaring caverns 

Beneficent to man, and taste the joy 

That springs from labor. Read with me the 

stars. 
And leam the virtues that lie hidden in plants, 
And all things that are useful. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

O my brother ! 
I am not as thou art. Thou dost inherit 
Our Other's strength, and I our mother^s weak- 
ness: 
The softness of the Oceanides, 
The yielding nature that cannot resist. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Because thou wilt not 

EPIMBTHEUS. 

Nay ; because I cannot 

PROMETHEUS. 

Assert thyself ; rise up to thy full height ; 
Shake from thy soul these dreams effeminate, 



These passions bom of mdolenoo and 
Resolve, and thou art free. But breathe the air 
Of mountains, and their unapproachable auxnmits 
Will lift thee to the level of themselves. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The roar of forests and of waterfalls. 
The rushing of a miffhty wind, with loud 
And undistinguishable voices calling. 
Are in my ear ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

O, listen and obey. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thou leadest me as a child. I follow theeu 

TTiejf go out. 

CHORUS or OREJLDES. 

Centuries old are the mountains ; 
Their foreheads wrinkled and rifted 
Helios crowns by day. 
Pallid Selene bj^night ; 
From their bosoms uptoesed 
The snows are driven and drifted. 
Like Tithonus* beard 
Streaming dishevelled and white. 

Thunder and tempest of wind 
Their trumpets blow in the vastness ; 
Phantoms of mist and rain. 
Cloud and the shadow of cloud, 
Pass and repass by the gates 
Of their inaccessible fastness ; 
Ever unmoved they stand. 
Solemn, eternal, and proud. 

VOICES OF THE WATERS. 

Flooded* by rain and snow 
In their inexhaufctihle sources, 
Swollen by a£9uent streams 
Hurrying onward and hurled 
Headlong over the crags, 
The impetuous water-coarses, 
Rush and roar and plunge 
Down to the nethermost world. 

Say, have the solid rocks 
Into streams of silver been melted. 
Flowing over the plains, 
Spreading to lakes in the fields ? 
Or have the mountains, the giants, 
The ice-helmed, the forest-belted, 
Scattered their arms abroad ; 
Flung in the meadows their shields ? 

VOICES OF THE WINDS. 

High on their tnrreted cliffs, 

That bolts of thimdcr have shattered. 

Storm-winds muster and blow 

Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways rush, 

And before them routed and scattered 

Sullen the cloud-rack flies, 

Pale with the pallor of death. 

Onward the hurricane rides, 
And flee for 6helt.er the shepherds ; 
White are the frightened leaves. 
Harvests with terror are white ; 
Panic seizes the herds. 
And even the lions and leopazds, 
Prowling no longer for prey, 
Croach in their caverns vrith fright 

VOICES OF THE FOREST. 

Guarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests are atandiiig, 
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Bright are their crested helxna. 
Daw 18 their armor of leaves ; 
Filled with the breath of freedom 
Each boBom BubBiding, expanding. 
Now like the ocean sinks, 
Now like the ocean upheavea. 

Planted firm on the rock. 
With foreheads stem and defiant, 
Ix>ud they shont to the winds. 
Loud to the tempest they call ; 
Nanght but Olympian th tinders. 
That blssted Titan and Giant, 
Them can nproot and overthrow. 
Shaking the earth with their fall 

GH0KU8 OF 0READE8. 

These are the Voices Three 

Of windB and forests and fountaina, 

Voices of earth and of air, 

Hnrmur and runhing of streams, 

Making together one sound. 

The mysterions voice of the moontaina, 

Waking the sluggard that sleeps, 

Waking the dreamer of dreama. 

These ar6 the Voices Three, 
That speak of endless endeavor, 
Bpeak of endurance and strength, 
Iriumph and fulness of fame. 
Sounding about the world. 
An inspiration forever. 
Stirring the hearts of men. 
Shaping their end and their aim. 



vn. 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS. 

PANDORA. 

Left to myself I wander as I will, 

And as my fancy leads me, through this honse, 

Nor could I ask a dwelling more complete 

Were I indeed the Goddess that he deems me. 

No mansion of Olyrapus, framed to be 

The habitation of the Immortal Gods, 

C^ be ndore beautiful. And this is mine 

And more than this, the love wherewith he 

crowns me. 
As if impelled by powers invisible 
And irresistible, my steps return 
Unto this spacious nalL All corridors 
And passages lead hither, and sJl doors 
But open into it. Yon mysterious chest 
Attracts and fascinates me. Would I knew 
What there lies hidden ! But the oracle 
Forbids. Ah me ! The secret then is safe. 
So would it be if it were in my keeping. 
A crowd of shadowy faces from the mirrors 
That line these walls are watching me. I dare 

not 
Lift up the lid. A hundred times the act 
Woula be repeated, and the secret seen 
"By twice a hundred incorporeal eyes. 

She walks to the other side of the hall. 

My feet are wear^, wandering to and fro. 
My eyes with seeing and my neart with waiting. 
I will lie here and rest till he returns. 
Who is my dawn, my day, my Helioa^ 

Throws herself upon a conchy and falls asleep, 

ZEPHTRU8. 

Gome from thy caverns dark and deep, 
O son of Erebus and Night ; 
All sense of hearing and of sight 
Enfold in the serene delight 
And quietude of sleep I 



Set all thy silent sentinels 
To bar and guard the Ivory Gate, 
And keep the evil dreams of &te 
And falsehood and infernal hate 
Imprisoned in their cella 

But open wide the Gate of Horn, 
Whence, beautiful as planets, rise 
The dreams of truth, with starry eyes, 
And all the wondrous prophecies 
And visions of the mom. 

CHORUS OF DREAMS FROM THE IVORT GATE. 

Ye sentinels of sleep. 

It is in vain ye keep 
Your drowsy watch before the Ivory Gate : 

Though closed the portal seems, 

The airy feet of dreams 
Ye cannot thus in walls incarcerata 

We phantoms are and dreams 

Bom by IHtrtarean streams. 
As nunisters of the infernal powers ; 

O son of Erebus 

And Night, behold ! we thus 
Elude your watchful wardens on the towers t 

From gloomy Tartarus 

The Fates have summoned us 
To whisper in her ear, who lies asleep, 

A tale to fan the fire 

Of her insane desire 
To know a secret that the Gods would keepu 

This passion, in their ire. 

The Gods themselves tnspire. 
To vex mankind with evils nmniiold, 

So that disease and pain 

O'er the whole earth may reign. 
And nevermore return the Age ot Gold. 

PANDORA, wakinff, 

A voice said in my sleep : ** Do not delay : 
Do not delay ; the golden moments fly ! 
The oracle nath forbidden ; yet not thee 
Doth it forbid, but Epimetheus only I ** 
I am alone. These faces in the mirrors 
Are but the shadows and phantoms of myself ; 
They cannot help nor hinder. No one sees me, 
Save the all-seeing Gods, who, knowing good 
And knowing evil, have created me 
Such as I am, and filled me with desire 
Of knowing good and evil like tbemselveik 

She approaches the chevL 

I hesitate no longer. Weal or woe, 

Or life or death, the moment shall decide. 

She lifts the lid. A dmse misl rises from Ihechent 
andfUis the room. Pandora falls sefueless oh 
the Jloor, Storm viUhout, 

CHORUS OF DREAMS FROM THE GATE OF BORN 

Yes, the moment shall decide I 
It already hath decided ; 
And the secret once confided 
To the keeping of the Titan 
Now is flying far and wide, 
Whispered, told on every sidci 
To disquiet and to frighten. 

Fever of the heart and brain. 
Sorrow, pestilence, and pain. 
Moans oi anguish, maniac laughter, 
All the evils that hereafter 
Shall afflict and vex mankind, 
All into the air have risen 
From the chambers uf their prison ; 
Only Hope remains behind. 
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VIIL 

IN THE GARP^N. 

BPIMKTHEU0. 

The Btorm ia post, but it hath leU behind it 

Rain and desolation. AH the walks 

Are strewn with shattered boughs ; the birds are 

silent ; 
The flowers, downtrodden by the wind, lie dead ; 
The swollen riyulet sobs 'with secret pain; 
The melancholy reeds whisper together 
As if some dreadful deed had been committed 
They dare not name, and all the air is heavy 
With an unspoken sorrow 1 Premonitions, 
Foreshadowings of some terrible disaster 
Oppress my heart Ye (Sods, avert the ooren ! 

PAKDOBA, coming from <Ae ftouie. 

O Epimetheos, I no longer dare 

To lift mine eyes to thine, nor hear thy Toioe, 

Being no longer worthy of thy love. 

SnMBTHJnJS. 

What haat thou done ? 

PAlfDORA. 

Forgive me not, but kill me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PANDORA.. 



I pray for death, not pardon. 



■PIMETBX17& 

On thee and me. 
I do not love thee less for what ia done. 
And cannot be undon& Thy very weakness 
Hath brought tjbee nearer to me, and henceforth 
Hy love wul have a sense of pity in it, 
Making it less a worship than before. 

PANDORA. 

Pity me not ; pity is degradation. 
Love me and kill me. 

 BPIMETHEDB. 



EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PANDORA. 

I dare not speak of it 

EPIMETBEtTS. 

Thy pallor and thy silence terrify me ! 

PANDORA. 

I have brought wrath and ruin on thy house ! 
My heart hath braved the oracle that guarded 
The fatal secret from us, and my hand 
Lifted the lid of the mysterious chest ! 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Then all is lost I I am indeed undone. • 

PANDORA. 

I pray for punishment, and not for pardon. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On me shall fall 

The vengeance of the Gods, for I betrayed 

Their secret when, in evil hour, I said 

It was a secret ; when, in evil hour, 

I left thee here alone to this temptation. 

Why did I leave thee ? 

PANDORA. 

Why didst thou return ? 
Eternal absence would have oeen to me 
The greatest punishment. To be left alone 
And face to face with my own crime, had been 
Just retribution. Upon me, yo Gods, 
Let all your vengeance fall 1 



Beftntiful .Pandora ! 



Thou art a Goddess still I 

PANDORA. 

I am a woman ; 
And the insurgent demon in my nature, 
Thatinade me brave the oraole, revolts 
At pity and oompassion. Let me die ; 
What else remains for me ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Youth, hope, and love : 
To build a iuew life on a mined lira, 
To make the future &irer than the past, 
And make the past appear a troubled dream. 
Even now in passing through the garden walks 
Upon the groond I saw a fallen nest 
Ruined and full of rain ; and over me 
Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy in buUdiog a new habitation. 



PANDORA. 



Auspicious omen I 



EPIMETHEUS. 

Mav the Eumenides 
Put out their torches and benold us not, 
And fling avray their whips of scorpions 
And touch us not 

PANDORA. 

Me let them punish. 
Only through punishment of our evil deeds, 
Only through suffering, are we reconciled 
To the immortal Gods and to ourselves. 

CHORUS OT THE EUMENIDES. 

Never shall souls like these 

Escape the Eumenides, 
The daughters dark of Acheron and Night I 

Unquenohed our torches glare, 

Our scourges in the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before they smit^. 

Never by lapse of time 

The soul dexaoed by crime 
Lito its former self returns again ) 

For every guilty deed 

Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain. 

Never shall be the lose 

Restored, till Helios 
Hath purified them with his heavenly fires; 

Tnen what was lost is won, 

And the new life beg^n. 
Kindled with nobler passions and desirea 



THB HANama of thb osuib. 



THE HAI^'GING OF THE CRANE. 



Th&t tSroD^g oune with inerriment and )eat 

To celelinte ths HuiBiiig of the Cnne 
In the new bonie, — into the night u-a gone; 
But itill tba firs upon the heaiUi bonu on. 



O tortnufttt 


O b»ppy d.v. 




Among the 


myruui homei of e»rth. 


Likone-r 


tsi ]u*t eprung to birth, 


And rollBd 




iDto the bo 


ndl»> reiJini of «|uwe ! 


So uid the 


gneeli in ipeech »nd lOnc. 


A> in the 


loiney, burning bright 


We hnng th 


e iron cruie to-nilht. 


And merry 


wu tbe f cut and long. 



And now I lit and mnse on what maj be, 
And in my »i«ion leo. or loem to hb, 

'rbrough floating vapore iotei-fiued with light, 
Sh>p« indeterminate, that cleAni and fade, 
Aa ihadowii pauinE into deegieT ihads 
SJik and eiade the sight 

For two alone, there in the hall, 

la apread tbe table round and amall ; 

Upon the poliahed ailveT ahine 

Theerening lampa, but. more divine, 

The liffht of love ihinsa over all ; 

Of love, that uys not min? and thine, 



They want no pueiU, tii coi 
TbeiT lender glancen like a i 



And tell them tales of land and •<■, 



And whalaoever may betide 
The great, forgotten world oataide: 
They want no gueaCa ; thay needi n 
Each otber'i own beat oompany. 

in. 



Turn pictare fades ; as at a village fair 
A ihowman'a Tiewa. diuolving into air. 

Again appear tranafigored on the Boreim, 

So in my fancy this ; and now onoe more. 

In part traniRgured, through the open ^OOt 

Appears the aelfume aoene. 

Sealed, T aee the two again. 

But not aJone ; they entertain 

A little angel unaware. 

With faoe aa round a> ia the moon ; 

A royal gueat with tlaien hnir, 

Who, throned upon hln lofty ohair, 

Then drop* it careleu on the door,' 
To grasp at things unseen before. 

The ways that «in, the srts that please 
Ah yes ; con.ider well the guest. 
And whaUoe'cr ho doeii seems beat ; 
Ho [uleth by the righi 
Of helplessness aoTat^., 
In purple chambers of tht 



it the mom, 
id yot there lies 



Not Hpoken in language, hut in looks 
More legible than printed booki, 
Aa if be could but would not speak. 
And now, O monarch absolate, 



^ 
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THE HAKdlNG OF THB OBAHE. 



Thy power u pai to proof ; for, k> I 
Kenstleu, fsinoxiileM, and alow, 
The nnrae ooraes rustling like the 
And pushea hack thy chiiir and thee, 
And M> good night to King Canute. 



IV. 

As one who walking in a foxeat Mea 

A lovely landacape through the parted trees, 

Then sees it not, for boughs that inttfvene ; 
Or as we see the moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again oonoealed, 
So I behold the soene. 

There are two guests at table now ; 
The king, deposed and older grown, 
No longer occupies the throne. — 
The crown is on his sister^s brow ; 
A Princess from the Piuiy Islea, 
The very pattern girl of girls, 
All covered and embowered in carls, 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers, 
And sailing with soft, silken sails 
From far-off Dreamland into ours. 
Above their bowls with rims of blue 
•Four azure eyes of deeper hue 
Are looking, dreamy with delight ; 
Limpid as planeta that emerge 
Above the ocean* s rounded verge, 
Soft-shining through the summer night. 
Steadfast they ^ase, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowU ; 
Nor care they for the world that rolls 
^ With all its freight of troubled souls 
Into the days that are to be. 



V. 

AOATN the tossing boughs shut out the scene, 
Again the drifting vapors intervene, 

And the moon's pallid disk is hidden quite ; 
And now I see the table wider grown. 
As round a pebble into water thrown 
Dilates a ring of light. 

I see the table wider grown, 

I see it garlanded with guests, 

As if lair Ariadne^s Crown 

Out of the sky had fallen down ; 

Maidens within whose tender breasts 

A thousand restless hopes and fears, 

Forth reaching to the coming years. 

Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

like timid birds that fain would fly. 

But do not dare to leave their nests ; — 

And youths, who in their strength date 

Challenge the van and front of fate 

Eager as champions to be 

In the divine knight-errantry 

Of vouth, that travels sea and land 

Seeking adventures, or pursues. 

Through cities, and through solitudes 

Frequented by the lyrio Muse, 

The phantom with the beckoning hand, 

That still allures and still eludes. 

O sweet illusions of the brain ! 

O sudden thrills of fire and frost ! 

The world is'bright while ye remain. 

And dark and dead when ye are lost ! 

VT. 

The meadow-brook, that seemeth to stand still. 
Quickens its current as it nears the mill ; 



And so the ttretai of Time that lingereth 
In level placea, and so dull appeus, 
Bans with a swifter current as it neara 
The gloomy mills of Death. 

And now. like the magician's seroU, 
That in toe owner*s keeping shrinks 
With every wish he speaks or thinki. 
Till the last wish consumes the whole, 
The table dwindles, and again 
I see the two alone remain. 
The crown of stars is broken in parts ; 
Its Jewels, brighter than the day. 
Have one by one been stolen away 
To shine in other homes and hearta. 
One is a wanderer now a&r 
In Ceylon or in Zansibar. 
Or sunny regions of Catnay ; 
And one is in the boisterous camp 
' Mid clink of arms and horses* tramp. 
And battle's terrible array. 
I see the patient mother read. 
With aohing heart, of wrecks that float 
Disabled on those seas remote, 
Or of some great heroic deed 
On battle>fielda, were thousands bleed 
To lift one hero into fame. 
Anxious she bends her graoefal head 
Above these chronicI^B of pain. 
And trembles with a secret dread 
Lest there among the drowned or slain 
She find the one oeloved name. 



VIL 

After a day of dond and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again, 
And, touching all the darksome woods with 
light, 
Smiles on the fields, until they laugh and aing, 
Then like a ruby from the horizon s ring 
Drops down into the night. 

What see I now ? The night is fair, 
The storm of grief, the clouds of care, 
The wind, the rain, have passed away; 
The lamps aie lit, the fires bum brignt, 
The house is full of life and light : 
It is the Golden Wedding day. 
The guests come thronging in once moie, 
Quick footsteps sound along the floor, 
The trooping children crowd the stur. 
And in and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair. 

On the round table in the hall 
Another Ariadne's Crown 
Out uf the sky hath fallen down ; 
More than one Monarch of the Moon 
Is drumming with his silver spoon ; 
The light of love shines over alL 

O fortunate, O happy day ! 
The people sing, the people say. 
The ancient bridegroom and the bride. 
Smiling contented and ^rene 
Upon Uie bUthe, bewildering scene. 
Behold, well-pleased, on every side 
Their forms and features multiplied. 
As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished mirrors gleama, 
Or lamps upon a bridce at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems. 



IKOBITUBI SALT7TAHUS. 
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MORITUEI SALUTAMUS. 

POEM 

FOR THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS 
OF 1825 IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

Temporft latonntixr, tadtinqne Renewimiw annli, 
Bt f ngiunt fireno non ramomnte died. 

Oyii>, FcMorum Lib. rl. 



** O CiBSAB, we who are aboat to die 
Salute you !** was the gladiatnra* ory 
In the arena, stuidtng face to face 
With death and with tue Roman populace. 

O ye fiamiliar scenea, — ^ye groves of pine, 
Toat once were mine and are no longer mine, — 
Thoa river, widening throngfa the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near ana yet unseen, — 
Ye halls, in whosa seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 
And vanished, — we who are aboat to die 
Saints you ; earth and air and sea and sky, 
And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 
Ilis sovereign splendors upon grove and town. 

Ye do not answer us ! ye do not hear ! 
We are forgotten ; and in your austere 
And calm indifTerence, ye Uttle care 
Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing g^merabions fill these halls, 
What pass ng voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not ; we are only as the blast, 
A moment heard, and then forever past. 

Not so t^e te-wshe:« who in earlier days 

Led our bewil lerad i^t through learning's maze ; 

They answer us— alas ! what have I said ? 

Wiiat gree ting<< come there from the voiceless dead ? 

What f«1utation, welcome, or reply t 

What press ire from the hands tnat liMet^s lie ? 

The/ are no long r here; they all are gone 

lot J tlie land of shadows, — all save ono. 

m 

Honor and rsverence, and the good rei>nte 
That follows faithful service as its fruit| 
Do onto him, whom living we salute. 

Tie great Italian poet, when he made 

His cur ^f 111 journey to the realms of shade, 

H 't there the old instructor of his youth. 

And cried in tones of pity and of rath : 

*' 0, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear, paternal image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death siir prised, 

Tanght me how mortals are immortalized ; 

How graf^ftil am I for that patient caro 

All my life long my language shall doolara** 

To-day we make the poet's words our own, 

An 1 utter them in plaintive undertone ; 

Nor to the living only be they said, 

Bnt to the other living called the dead. 

Whose dear, paternal images appear 

Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine 

here; 
Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw. 
Were part and parcel of great Nature's law ; 
Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 
"' Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,^' 
Bat labor *d in their sphere, as men who live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them ; eternal peace and rest, 
And the fulfilment of the great behest : 
^' Ye have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings." 



And ye who fill the places we once filled. 
And follow in the furrows that we tilled. 
Young men, whose generous hearts are beating 

high. 
We who are old, and are about to die. 
Salute you ; hail you ; take your bands in ours. 
And crown vou with our welcome as with 

fiowersf 

How beautiful is youth ! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 
Book of Beginning Utory without End, 
C!ach maid a herome, and each man a friend I 
Aladdin's Lamp, and Fortunatus' Purse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe ! 
All possibilities are in its hands. 
No aanger daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 
** Be thou removed ! " it to the mountain saith. 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud ! 

As ancient Priam at the Sooean gate 

Sat on the walls of Troy in regal stato 

With the old men, too old and wesk to fight. 

Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 

To bee the embattled hosts, with spear and 

shield. 
Of Trojans and Achaians in the field ; 
So from the snowy summits of our years 
We sec you in the plain, as each appears. 
And question of you ; asking, *^ Who is he 
That towers above the others ? Which may be 
Atie.des, Menclaus, 0<lvEseus, 
Ajax tlio great, or bold Idomenens ? " 

Let him not l)oast who puts bis armor on 
An he who puts it off. the battle done. 
Stndy ^oursclvos ; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature mi^ant you to excel. 
Not every blossom ripens into fruit ; 
Minerva, the inventress of the flute. 
Flung it aside, when she her face surveyed. 
Distoi ted in a fountain as she played ; 
The nnlucky Marsyas found it, an(l his fate 
Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 

Write on vonr doors the saying wise and old, 
"Be bold! be bold!" and everywhere— " Be 

bold; 
B» not too bo?d ! *' Yet better the excess 
Tiian the defect ; better the more than less ; 
Better like Hector in the field to die. 
Than like a pei famed Paris turn and fly. 

And now, my clammatcs ; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew. 
Ye. against wbos'« familiar names not yet 
The fatal aster i^k of death is set. 
Ye I sal'te ! The horologe of Time 
Strikes th? half-centiiry with a solemn chime. 
And s inimons us together once again. 
The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain. 

Where are the others ? Voices from the di*ep 
Caverns of darkness answer me: *' They sleep I *' 
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I name no namee : instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-rememberea grave will kneel, 

And from the inacrlption wipe the weeds and 

moss, 
For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see their scattered gravestones gleaming white 
Thronffh the pale dosk of the impending night ; 
O'er afi alike the impartial sunset throws 
Its golden lilies mingled with the rose ; 
We give to each a tender thought, and pass 
Out of the graveyards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented bv our feet 
When we were young, and liie was fresh and 
sweet. 

What shall I say to jon ? What can I say 
Better than silence is ? When I survey 
This throng of faces turned to meet my own. 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown. 
Transformed the very Jandscape seems to be; 
It isr the same, yet not the same to me. 
80 many memories crowd upon mv brain, 
80 many ghosts are in the woodea plain, 
I fun would steal away, with noiseless tread, 
As from a house where some one Ueth dead. 

I cannot go *, — I pause ; — I hesitate ; 
Hy feet reluctant linger at the gate ; 
As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 

Vanish the dream ! Vanish the idle fears I 
Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years ! 
Whatever time or space may intervene, 
I will not be a stranger in this scene. 
Here every doubt, aU indecision ends ; 
Hall, my companions, comrades, classmates, 
friends ! 

Ah me ! the fifty years since last we met 
Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 
"By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies, are there ; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair ! 
What chronicles of trinmph and defeat, 
Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat ! 
What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears ! 
What pages blottec^ blistered by our tears ! 
What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 
And holy images of love and trust, 
Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust ! 

Whose hand phall dare to open and explore 
These volamrs. closed and clasped forevermore ? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass ; 
I hear a voice that cries, ** Alas ! alas ! 
Whatever hath heefi written shall remain. 
Nor be er^used nor written o*er again ; 
The unwritten only still belongH to thee : 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be." 

As children frightened by a thunder-cloud 

Are r.-as9ured if some one reads aloud 

A tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught. 

Or wild adventure, that diverts their thought, 

Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 

The gathering shadows of the time and place, 

And ban .sh what we all too deeply feel 

Wholly to say, or wholly to conceal. 

In mediieval Rome, I know not where, 
There stood an in)age with its arm in air, 
And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device, "Strike here !" 
Greatly the people wondered, though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 
With downcast eyes was passing on hia way, 



Paused and observed the spot, androadnd it well. 

Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved, and found 

A secret stairway leading under ground. 

Down this he passed into a spacious hall. 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the vradl ; 

And opposite in threatening attitude 

With bow and shaft a brasen statue ftood. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of menace set : 

*' That which I am, I am ; my fatal aim 

None can escape, not even yon luminous flame 1 *' 

MidwaT the hall was a fair table placed. 
With (uoth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold. 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 
Around it^ silent, motionless, and sad. 
Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 
And ladies b^utiful with plume and sone. 
But they were stone, their hearts withm were 

stone; 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent crowds, stony in face and heart 

Long at the scene, bewildered and smaxed 
The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gased ; 
Then from the table, by his gieed made bold, 
He seized a goblet and a kni^ of gold. 
And suddenly from their seats the guests ap- 

sprang. 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 
The archer sped his arrow, at their call. 
Shattering the lambent iewel on the wall. 
And all was dark aronna and overhead ; — 
Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead ! 

The writer of this legend then records 
Its ghostly application in these words : . 
The image is the Adversary old. 
Whose beckoning linger points to realms of gold; 
Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 
That leads the soul from a diviner air ; 
The archer, Death ; the flaming jewel. Life; 
Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife; 
The knighU and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
Bv avariCe have been hardened into stone ; 
The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his noblet self. 

The scholar and the world ! The endless strife. 
The discord in the harmonies of life ! 
The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books ; 
The market-place, the eager love of gain. 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain ! 

But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men erown old, or who are growing old ? 
It is too late ! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart tthall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prise of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than fourscore 

years. 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten. 
Had but begun his Characters of Men. 
Chancer, at Woodstock w,th the nightingales. 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Fanst when eighty years were past 
These oi-e indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the gnlf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 
Where little else than life itself survives. 

As the barometer foretells the Mnrm 
While still the skies are clear, the weather warm. 
So something in us, as old age drsws near. 
Betrays tho pressure of the atmosphere. 
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The nimble meronxy, ere we «re aware, 
Deaoends the elastic ladder of the air ; 
fn&e telltale blood in arterv and Tein 
Sinks from its higher leveu in the brain ; 
Whatever poet, orator, or aa«e 
May mj ox it, old age is stJlTold age. 
It ia the waning, not the oreaoent moon. 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon : 
It is not strength, but weakness ; not desire. 
Bat its soroease ; not the fierce heat of fire. 
The homing and consuming element, 
Bat that of ashes and of embers spent, 
In which some living sparks we stul discern, 
Aiongh to wacm, bat not enough to bum. 



What then ? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come ; it is no longer day ? 
The night hath not yet come ; we are not quite 
Gut oft from labor bv the fsiling light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear ; 
Not (Edipus Goloneus, or Greek Ode, 
Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 
But other something, would we but begin ; 
For age is oi>portumty no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twifight fades away 
The sky is filled with stan, invisible by day. 



BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
FLIGHT THE FOURTH, 



OHARLES SUMKER. 

Gablands upon his grave. 
And flowers upon his hearse. 
And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this versa 

His was the troubled life. 
The conflict and the pain. 
The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honor without stain. 

liike Winkelried, he took 
Into bis manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed. 

Then from the fatal field 
Upon a nation^s heart 
Borne like a warrior on his shield ! — 
So should the brave depart 

Veath takes us by surprise. 
And stays our hurrying feet ; 
The great design onfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete. 

But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem. 
Even as a bridge^s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stroauL 

Alike are life and death. 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives 

Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light. 
Still travelling downward rrom the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 



TRAVELS BT THE FIRESIDE. 

The ceaseless rain is fidling fast. 

And yonder gilded vane, 
Immovable for three days past, 

Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams, 



To pleasant hooka that crowd my shelf, 
And still more pleasant dreams. 

I read whatever bards have song 

Of lands beyond the sea, 
And the bright days when I was yoong 

Gome thronging back to me; 

In fancy I can hear asain 

The Alpine torrent s roar, 
The mule-bella on the hills of Spain, 

The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the convenes gleaming wall 
Rise from its ffroves of pine. 

And towers of old cathedrals tall, 
And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire, 

Beneath centennial trees, 
Through fields with poppies all on fire, 

And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and heat. 

No more I feel fatigue, 
While journeying with another's feet 

O'er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land. 
And toil through various dimes, 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets' rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone. 

And see, when looking with theiz eyes, 
Better than with mme own. 



GADENABBIA. 

LAKE OF COMO. 

No sound of wheels or hoof -beat breaks 
The silence of the summer day, 

As by the loveliest of all lakes 
I while the idle hours away. 

I race the leaf v colonnade 

Where level oranches of the plane 

Above me weave a roof of shade 
Impervious to the sun and rain. 

At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o*erhead. 

And gleams of sunshine toss and flare 
Like torches down the path I tread. 
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MONTE CASSmO.— AKALFL 



Bt Somariva^B garden g&ta 

1 make the marble atain my 
And hear the water, as I wait, 

Lapping the atepe ben<>ath my feet. 

The nndaUtion sinks and swells 

Along the stony paxapeta. 
And far away the floating beUk 

Tinkle npom the tisher^a nets. 

Silent and slow, by tower and town 
The freighted baiges oome and go, 

Their pendent shadows gliding down 
By town and tower suDmeiged below. 

The hilla sweep upward from the shore, 
With villas scattered one by one 

Upon their wooded spurs, and lower 
Bellaggio blazing in the son. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mass 
Of walls and woods, of light and shade. 

Stands beckoning ap the Stelvio Paaa 
Varenna with ita white caaoade. 

I ask mjself , Is this a dream ? 

Will it all vanish into air r 
Is there a land of such supreme 

And perfect beauty anywhere? 

Sweet vision ! Do not fade awav ; 

Linger until my heart shall take 
Into itself the summer day, 

And all the beauty of the lake. 

Linger until upon my brain 
Is stamped an image of the ^oene, 

Then fade into the air again, 
And be as if thou hadst not been. 



MONTB CASSINO. 

TBRRA DX LAVORO. 

BlAUTiFtTL valley ? through whose verdant meads 
Unheard the Garigliano glides alons ; — 

The lans, nurse of rushes and of reeds, 
The river taciturn of classic song. 

The Land of Labor and the Land of Beat, 
Where mediaeval towns are white on all 

The hillsides, and where every monntain^a crest 
Is an Etrurian or a Roman wall. 

There is Alagna, where Pope Boniface 
Was dragged with contumely from his throne ; 

Soiara Colonna, was that day's disjgrace 
The PontiflTs only, or iu part thine own ? 

There is Ceprano^ where a reneeade 
Was each Apulian, as great Dante saith. 

When Manfrea by bis men-at-arms betrayed 
Spurred on to Benevento and to death. 

There is Aquinum, the old Yolscian town, 
Where Juvenal was bom, whose larid light 

Still hovers o'er his birthplace like the crown 
Of splendor seen o'er cities in the night. 

Doubled the splendor is, that in its streets 
The Angelic Doctor as a school-boy played. 

And dreamed perhaps the dreams, that he repeats 
In ponderous folios for scholastics made. 

And there, uplifted, like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountam summit high, 

Monte Cassino's convent reari\ its proud 
And venerable walls against the sky. 

Well I remember how on foot I climbed 
The stony pathway leading to its gate ; 



Above, the convent bells for vespers chimad. 
Below, the darkening town grew desoiatoL 

Well I remember the low arch and dark, 
The courtyard with its well, the terraoe wida^ 

Vtom which far down the valley, like a park 
Veiled in the evening aista, was dim descried. 

The day was dying, and with feeble banda 
Gar^sed the mountain tops ; the vales between 

Darkened ; the river in tho mcHsdow-lands 
Sheathed itself as a sword, and was not 



The silenoe of the place was like a sleep. 
So full of rest it seemed ; each passing tread 

Was a reverberation from the deep 
Recesses of the ages that are dead. 

For, more than thirteen centuries mo, 
Benedict fleeing from the gates of Rome, 

A youth disgusted with its vice and woe. 
Sought in these mountain solitudes a h<mieL 

He founded here his Convent and his Rule 
Of prayer and work, and counted work * 
prayer ; 

The pen became a clarion, and his school 
Flamed like a beacon in the midnight air. 

What though Boccaccio, in his reckless way, 
Mocking the lazy brotnerhood, deplores 

The illummated manuscripts, that lay 
Tom and n^glaoted on the dusty floors? 

Boccaccio was a novelist, a child 
Of fancy and of fiction at the best I 

This the urbane librarian said, and smiled 
Incredulous, as at some idle jest. 



Upon suoh theme* as these, with one young 
I sat conversing late into the night. 

Till in its cavernous ohimnev the vrood-fire 
Had burnt its heart out like an anchorite. 

And then translated, in my convent cell, 
Myself yet not myself, in dreams I lay : 

And, as a monk who hears the matin beu. 
Started from aleep ; already it waa day. 



From the hi^ window I beheld the scene 
On which Saint Benedict so oft had gased,— 

The mountains and the valley in the sheen 
Of the bright sun, — and stood as one amaxed. 

Gray mists were rolling, rising, vanishing; 

Tne woodlands glistened with their jewelled 
crowns ; 
Far off the mellow bells began to ring 

For matina in the half -awakened towns. 

The conflict of the Present and the Past, 
The ideal and the actual in our life, 

As on a field of battle held me fast, 
While this world and the next world wers al 
strife. 

For, as the valley from its sleep awoke, 
I saw the iron horses of the steam 

Toss to the morning air their plumes of amoka^ 
And woke, as one awaketh zrom a dreauL 



AMALFL 

SwBVT the memory is to me 

Of a land beyond the sea. 

Where the waves and mountains niiat, 

Where, amid her mulbeny-treea 

Sits Amalfi in the heat, 

Bathing ever her white feet 

In the udeless summer 



THB SERMON OF ST. FRANCIS.— BSLISABIUS. 
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In the middle of the town. 
From its foontaina in the niDa, 
Tumbling throof h the n»rrow gorge, 
The Gamieto nuihee down, 
Turns the great wheeLs of the mffli^ 
liifta the hunmera of the forge. 

*T is a atairwaT, not a street, 
That ascends the deep ravine, 
Where the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walk that almost meet 
Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant gixls their hardens bear ; 
Snnbumt daughters of the soil, 
Stately figores tall and straight, 
What inexorable fafce 
Dooms them to this life of toil ? 

Iiord of vineyards and of lands, 
Par aboTe the convent stands. 
On its terraced walk aloof 
licsns a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 
Tiooking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend. 
And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain 
And as indolent as he. 

Where aie now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west ? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to uie Holy Land, 
Glove of steel upon the hand, 
Cross of crimson on the breast ? 
Where the pomp» of camp and court ? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers ? 
Where the merchants with their wares, 
And their gallant brigantines 
fiailinff safely into port 
Chased by corsair Algerines ? 

Vanished like .a fleet of cloud, 
Ijike a passing trumpet-blast, 
Are those splendors of the past. 
And the commeroe and the crowd I 
Fkthoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the aucient wharves and quays, 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves ; 
Silent streets and vacant nails, 
Buined roofs and towers and walls ; 
Hidden liom all mortal eyes 
Deep the sunken cit^ lies : 
Even cities have their graves ! 

I 

This IS an enchanted land ! 
Bound the headiands faraway 
BweepA the blue Salemian bay 
With its sickle of white sand : 
Further still and farthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Paestum with its ruins lies. 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal sides 
Of that lonely land of doom. 
On his terrace, high in air. 
Nothing doth the good monk care 
For such worldly themes as theaei 
From the garden just below 
Little pnfls of perfume blow, 
And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
In the shining chestnut-trees ; 
Nothing else he heeds or hears. 
All the landscape seems to swoon 
la the happy afternoon ; 
Slowly o*er liis senses creep 



The encroaching waves of sleep. 
And he sinks as sank the town, 
Unieaiating, fasthoms down. 
Into caverns oool and deep I 

Walled about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the fierce north-wind blow, 
Seeing all the landscape white. 
And the river cased in ice. 
Comes this memory of delight, 
Comes this vision unto me 
Of a long-lost Paradise 
In the hmd beyond the 



THE SERMON OF ST. FRANCI& 

Up soared the lark into the air, 
A shaft of song, a winged prayer, 
As if a soul, released from pain. 
Were flying back to heaven again. 

St Francis heard ; it was to him 
An emblem of the Serapljim ; 
The upward motion of the fire. 
The light, the heat, the heart's desire; 

Around Assisi^s convent gate 
The birds, God's poor who cannot wait. 
From moor and mere and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dole of food. 

'' O brother birds,'* St. Francis said, 
"Te come to me and ask for bread, 
But not with bread alone to-day 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 

" Te shall be fed, ye happy birds. 
With manna of celestial words ; 
Not mine, though mine they seem to be. 
Not mine, though they be spoken through 

*'0, doubly are ye bound to praise 
The ipreat Creator in vour lays : 
He giveth you vour plumes of down. 
Your crimson hoods, your cloaks of brown. 

** He giveth you your wings to fly 
And breathe a purer air on hii^h. 
And oareth for you everywhere. 
Who for 3'ourselves so little care ! ** 

With flutter of swift wings and songa 
Together rose the feathered throngs, 
And singing scattered far a^t ; 
Deep peace ¥raa in St. Francis' heart. 

He knew not if the brotherhodd 
His homily had understood ; 
He only naew that to one ear 
The meaning of his words was clear. 



BELISABIUa 

I AM poor and old and blind ;^ 
The sun bums me, and the wind 

Blows throu|[h the city gate 
And covers roe with dust 
From the wheels of the august 

Justinian the Great 

It was for him I chased 

The Persians o'er wild and waste. 
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SONGO BIVER.— THREE FRIENDS OF MINE. 



As Genenl of the East : 
Night after night I lay 
In their oampe of yesterday ; 

Their forage was my feaai, 

For him, mih sails of red, 
And tonsbes at mast-head, 

Pdoting the great fleet, 
I swept the Afric ooasts 
And scattered the Vandal hosts, 

Like dust in a windy street. 

For him I won again 

The Ansonian rwlm and reign, 

Rome and Parthenope ; 
And all the land was mine 
From the summits of Apennine 

To the shores of eitner i 



For him, in my feeble age, 
I dared the battle's rage. 

To save Bycantinm^s state. 
When the tents of Zabergan, 
lake snow-drifts overran 

The road to the Golden Gate. 

And for this, for this, behold ! 
Infirm and blind and old. 

With Kvay, uncovered head, 
Beneath the verv aroh 
Of my triumphal maroh, 

I stand uid bog my oread 1 

Methinks I still can hear, 
Bounding distinct and near, 

The Vandal monarches oiy, 
As, captive and discraeed, 
With majestio step ne paced, — 

'' Alt aU is Vanity!*' 

Ah ! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings ; 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street, 

Hollow and restless and load. 

But the bitterest disffrace 
Is to see forever the face 

Of the Monk of Ephesns ! 
The unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear ; — I still 

AmBeliaariasl 



SONGO RIVER. 

Nowhere such a devious stream, 
Save in fancy or in dream. 
Winding slow through bush and brake 
Links together lake and lake. 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself 
Flows the stream, so still and slow 
That it hardly seems to flow. 

Never errant knight of old, 
Lost in woodland or on wold. 
Such a winding path pursued 
Through the sylvan soUtude. 

Never school-boy in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest, 
Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about. 

In the mirror of its tide 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hai^ inverted, and between 
Floating dond or sky serene. 

Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only living thing. 
Or the loon, that laughs and flies 
Down to those reflected 



Silent stream ! thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to mme : 
For thou hidest here alone. 
Well content to be unknown. 

But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech. 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise. 

Though thou tumest no busy miU, 
And art ever calm and still. 
Even thy silence seems to say 
To the traveller on his way :— 

** Traveller, harrying &om the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet ! 
Rest awhue, nor longer waste 
Life with inconsiderate haste ! 

"Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls, 
But in quiet self-control 
Link together soul and sooi** 



A BOOK OF SOITNETS. 



THREE FRIENDS OF MINEl 



When I remember them, those friends of mine, 
Who are no loiu^r here, the noble three, 
Who half my lite were more than friends to me, 
And whose discourse was like a generous wine, 

I most of all remember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made as see 
The ardietypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature*s first design. 

In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their hands ; 
I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. They meanwhile 

Wander together in Elysian lands, 
Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering,smile, 



n. 

In Attica th^ birthplace should have been, 
Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in their arms the Cydades, 
So wholly Greek wast thou in thy serene 

And ohiidlike joy of life, O Philhelene ! 
Around thee would have swarmed the Attio 

bees; 
Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 

For thee old l^nds breathed historic breathy 
Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea. 
And in the sunset Jason*s fleece of gold ! 

O, what hadst thou to do with cmd l>Bath, 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with tile^ 
That thou shouldst die before thou hadst grown 
old! 



CHAUGEB.—SHAEEBPEAKE.*-lfILTON.— KEATS. —THE GALAXY. 



m. 

I STAND again on the familiar ahore. 
And hear the warea of the diatraoted 
Piteonaly calling and lamenting thee. 
And waiting reatleaa at thy cottage door. 
The rockfi. the aea-weed on the ocean floor. 
The willowa in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winda of the Atiantio welcome me ; 
Then why ahonldat thon he dead, and come no 
more? 
Ah, why ahonldat thon he dead, when common 
men 
Are hiiay with their trivial affiura, 
Having and holding ? Why, when thou badat 
read 
Natnre^a mysteriona mannaeript. and then 
Waat ready to rereal the tratb it bean, 
Why art thon ailent? Why abooldatthoa be 
dead? 



IV. 

BiVEB, that atealeat with anoh ailent pace 
Aroond the City of the Dead^ where lies 
A friend who Dore thy name, and whom theae 

eyes 
Shall see it's more in hla accnatomed place, 

Idnger and fold him in thy soft embrace 

And aav good night, for now the western akiea 
Are red with mmset, and giay miata arise 
liike daropa that gather on a dead man's face. 

Good night I good night ! aa we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the daya 
That are no more, and shall no more retnm. 

Thon hast bnt taken thy lamp and gone to bed ; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To ooTer up Use embera that atiJl bum. 



V. 

Thb doora are all wide open ; at the gate 
The blossomed lilacs coanterf eit a blase, 
And seem to warm the air ; a dreamy base 
Hangs o'er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 

And on their margin, with sea-tides elate. 
The flooded Charles, as in the happier daya, 
Writea the last letter of his name, and stayi 
Hia restless steps, aa if compelled to wail 

I also wait ! bnt they will come no more, 
Those friends of mine, whoae preaenoe satisfied 
The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me ! 

They have forgotten the pathway to my door ! • 
Something is gone from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be. 



GHAUOEEL 

Ah old man in a lodge within a Pftrk ; 
The chamber walls depicted ul around 
With portraitures ox huntsman, hawk, and 

hound. 
And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshine through the 
dark 
Of painted glaas in leaden lattice bound ; 
He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound. 
Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with sons ; and as I read 

I hear the crowing cock, I near the note 
Of 3ark and linnet, and from every page 
"^^ odora of ploughed field or flowery mead. 



SHAKESPEARE 

A TI8ION as of crowded city streets. 
With human life in endless overflow ; 
Thunder of thoroughfares ; trumpets that blow 
To battle ; clamor, in obscure retreats, 

Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets ; 
Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, and bright flowers that 

throw 
0*er garden-walls their intermingled sweets ! 

This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount. 
Whom all the Moses loved, not one alone ; — 

Into his hMids th^ pat the lyre of gold, 
And, crowned with sacred laurel at their 

fbont. 
Placed him aa Mnsagetea on their throne^ 



/ 



MILTON. 

I PACB the sounding sea beach and behold 
How the voluminous billows roll and nm. 
Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald far un- 
rolled. 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by fold 
All ita looae^flowioff garments into one, 
Plunges upon the shore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, and changes them to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thy song, 
O sightless bard, Enriand^s Maeonidea 

And ever and anon, high over all 
Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong. 
Floods all the soul with its melodiona 



KEAT& 

Thb young Endymion sleeps Endymion*s sleep ; 
The shepherd-boy whose tale was left half tMd I 
The solemn iptwe uplifts its shield of gold 
To the red rising moon, and loud and deep 

The nightingale is singing from the steep ; 
It is midsummer, but the air is cold ; 
Can it be death ? Alas, beside the fold 
A shepherd^s pipe lies shattered near his sheep. 

Lo ! in the moonlight gleams a marble white. 
On which I read : ^^Hero Ueth one whose name 
Was writ in water.** And was this the meed 

Of his sweet singing ? Rather let me write : 
" The smoking flax before it burst to flame 
Waa quenched by death, and broken the 
bruiaed reed.** 



THE GALAXY. 

ToBBSNT of light and river of the air. 
Along whose bed the glimmering stars are seen 
Like gold and silver sands in some ravine 
Where mountain streams have left their chan- 
nels bare ! 
The Spaniard sees in thee the pathway, where 
His patron saint descended in the s^een 
Of his celestial armor, on serene 
And <^uiet nights, when all the heavens were 
fair. 
Not this I see, nor yet the ancient Cable 
Of Phaeton*s wud course, that scorchea the 
skies 



THE SOUND OF THE SEA.— IL PONTE YECGHIO DI FIRENZB. 



Wherever the faoofi of his hot oouzBen trod ; 
Bnt the white drift of worlds o*er chums of 
Mkble 
The Btar^Qst, that is whirled aloft and iliat 
From the inviidble ohariot-wheels of God. 



THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 

awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaobes far and wida 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Bush onward vrith uninterrupted sweep ; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 
A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the moantain^s side, 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being. 
The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and fonseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or controL 



A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 

Tbb sun is set ; and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 
Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 
The fidling mantle of the Prophet seems. 

From the dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams, 
• The street-lamps of the ocean ; and behold, 
O'erfaead the banners of the night unfold ; 
The day hath passed into the land of dreams. 

O summer day beside the Jovous sea ! 
O summer dav so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain I 

Forever and forever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain. 



THE TIDEa 

I SAW the long line of the vacant shore, 
The sea-weecl and the Hbells upon the sand, 
And the brown rooks left bare on every hand. 
As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 

Then heard I, more distinctly than before. 
The ocean breathe and its great breast expand. 
And hurrying came on the defenceless land 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar. 

All thought and feeling and desire, I said. 
Love, bugbter, and the exultant joy of song 
Have ebMd from me forever ! Suddenly o*er 
mo 

They swept again from their deep ocean bed. 
And in a tumult of delight, and strons 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 



A SHADOW. 

I 8ATD unto myself, if I were dead. 
What would befall these children? What 

would be 
Their fate, who now axe looking; up to me - 
For help and furtherance ? Their lives, I said. 

Would be a volume wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no longer see 
To read the rest of their dear history. 
So full of beauty and so full of dread. 

Be comforted ; the world is very old. 
And generations pass, as they have passed, 
A troop of shadows moving with the sun ; 

Thousands of times has the old tale been told ; 



The world belon|^ to those who oome the last. 
They will find nope and strength as we have 
dona 



A NAMELESS GRAVR 



w 



" A SOLDIER of the Union mustered ont,^ 
Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, beside the salt-sea ware, 
Nameless and dateless ; sentinel or scout 

Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous root 
Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 
And doomed battalions, storming the r^oubt. 

Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
In thy forgotten grave ! with secret shame 
I feel my pulses beat, my forehead bum. 

When I remember thou hast given for me 
All that thou hadst, thy Um, thy very name. 
And I can give thee nothing in return. 



SLEEP. 

Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound 
Seems from some faint MoUm"^. harpstring 

caught ; 
Seal up the hundred wakeful eyes of thought 
As Hermes with his lyre in sleep profound 

The hundred widcefnl eyes of Argus bound ; 
For I am wearv, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much care dis- 
traught, 
And with the iron crown of anguish crowned. 

Lav thy soft hand upon mv brow and cheel^ 

peaceful sleep ! until from pain released 

1 breathe again uninterrupted breath ! 
Ah, with what subtle meanmg did the Greek 

Call thee the lesser mystery at the feast 
Whereof the greater mystery is death ! 



THE OLD BRIDGE AT FLORENCE. 

Tabdeo Gaddi built ma I am old, 
Five centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Amo, as St. Michaei*s own 
WaM planted on the dragon. Fold by fold 

Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its fflbtening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
• My Kindred and companions. Me alone 
It'moveth not, bnt is by me coniroUed. 

I can remember when the Medici - 
Were driven from Florence ; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guell 

Florence adorns me with her lewelry ; 
Ajid when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on m6, I glory in myself. 



XL PONTE VECCHIO DI FIRBNZR 

Gaddi mi fece ; il Ponte Veochio sono ; 
CinquecenV anni gik suir Arno pianto 
II piede, come 11 suo Michele Fan to 
Piantb sul draco. Mentre ch* io ragiono 

Lo vedo torcere con flebil snono 
Le rilucenti sca^lie. Ha quest! afl&anto 
Due volte i roiei ma^ior. Me solo intuito 
Neppure muove, ed lo non 1* abbandono. 

Io mi rammento quando fur cacciati 
I Medici ; pnr quando Ghibelline 
E Guelfo fecer pace mi rammento. 

Fiorenza i suoi giojelll m* ha prestati ; 
E quando penso ch' Agnolo il divino 
8u me posava, insuperbir mi senta 
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Turk, turn, my wheel ! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound : 

So ftpinn the fl^nng world awajr ! 
Thin clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
.Follows the motion of my hand : 
Vor some niu»t follow, and some command, * 

Though all are made of clay ! 

Thus Muiff the Potter at his task 

Beneath the blossoming hawthom>tree, 

While o*er his features, like a mask, 

The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 

Moved, as the boughs above him swayed, 

And clothed him, till he seemed to be 

A llgure woven in tapestry. 

So sumptuously was ne arrayed 

In that magnihcent attire 

Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 

Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard $ 

And while he plied his magic art — 

For it was magical to me — 

I stood in silence and apart. 

And wondered more and more to see 

That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 

Rise up to meet the master's hand. 

And now contract and now exnand, 

And even his slightest touch obey ; 

While ever in a thoughtful mood 

He sang his ditty, and at times 

Whietl&i a tune'between the rhymes, 

As a melodious interlude. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! All things must change 
To something new^ to something strange ; 

Nothing that is can pause or stay ; 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane. 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 

To-morrow be to-day. 

Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 
Bv some unconscious act of will. 
The melody and even the words 
Were intermingled with my thought, 
Ait bits of colored thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 
And thus to regions far remote, 
Beyond the ocean's vast expanse, 
This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported nie on wings of son^;. 
And by the northern phores of France 
Bore iiie with restless speed along. 

What land is this that seems to be 

A mingling of the land and sea? 

Vhis land of sluices, dikes, and dunes? 

This water-net, that tessellates 

llie landmrape? this unending maze 

t>f gardens, through whose latticed gates 

The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze; 

Where in long summer afternoons 

Tlte sunshine, softened by the haze. 

Comes streaming down as through a screen ; 

Where over fields and pastures f^en 

The painted ships float high in air, 

And over all and everywhere 

The sails of windmills' sink and soar 

Like wings of sea-gulls on the shore ? 

What land is this? Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all its wares displayed ; 



The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter's trade. 
See ! every house and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser shine : 
Flagons to foam with Flemish beer, 
Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 
,And pilgrim flasks with fleurs-de-lis^ 
And ships upon a rolling sea. 
And tankards pewter topped, and queer 
With comic mask and musketeer I 
Each hospitable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles; 
The parlor walls, the chamber floors, 
The stairways and the corridors. 
The borders of the garden walks. 
Are beautiful with fadeless flowers. 
That never droop in winds or showers^ 
And never wither on their stalks. 

Turn, turn, my wheeL! All life is brief j 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 

What now is leaf will soon decay ; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west) 
The blue eggs in the robin's nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 

And flutter and fly away. 

Now southward through the air I glide, 
The song my only pursuivant, 
And see across the landscape wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of Saintea 
Ripple and rock from side to side, 
As, when an earthquake rends its walls, 
A crumbling city reels and falls. 

Who is it in the suburbs here. 
This Potter, working with such cheer, 
In this mean house, this mean attire. 
Mis manly features bronzed with fire, 
Whose figulines and rustic wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to day ? 
This madman, as the people say, ^ 
Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if thev are fed, 
Nor who may live if tliey are dead? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks. 
By mingled earths and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bright. 
His dream, his passion, his delight ? 

O Palissy ! within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest; 
Thine was the propltet's vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates ! 

Turn, turn, my ^heel ! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar ; 

And shall it to the Potter say, 
What makest thou? Thou hast 'no hand? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 

Who wiser is than they. 
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Still guided by the dreamy lODg, 

As in a trance I float along 

Above the ^yrenean chain, 

Above the fields and farms of Spain^ 

Above the bright Majorcan isle, 

That lends its softened name to art, — 

A ppot, a dot upon the chart, 

Whose little towns, red-roofed with tile, 

Are ruby-Iustred with the light 

Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by day with wreaths of tmoke. 

Then eastward, wafted in my flight 

On my enchant«r*s magic cloak, 

I sail across the Tvrrhene Sea 

Into the land of Italy, 

And o>r the windy Apennines, 

Mantled and musical with pines. 

The palaces, the princely halls, 

The doors of houses and the walls 

Of churches and of b«'lfry towers, 

Cloister and castle, street and mart, 

Are garlanded and gay with flowers 

That blossom in the fields of art. 

Here Gubbio's workshops gleam and glow 

With brilliant, iridescent dves, 

The dazzling whiteness of the snow. 

The cobalt blue of summer skies ; 

And vase and scutcheon, cup and plate, 

In perfect finish emulate 

Faenza, Florence, Pesaro. 

Forth from Urbino's gate there came 

A youth with the angelic name 

Or Raphael, in form and face 

Himself angelic, and divine 

In arts of color and design. 

From hiui Francesco Xanto canght 

Something of his transcendent grace, 

And into fictile fabrics wrouglit 

Suggestions of the inaster*s thought. 

Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 

With madre-perl and golden lines 

Of arabenque?*, and interweaves 

His birds and fruits and flowers and leaves 

About some landscape, shaded brown. 

With olive tints on rock and town. 

Behold this cap within whose bowl, 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With 3'el low-lust red stars overlaid, 
Colors* of every tint and hue 
Mingle in one harmonious whole ! 
With large blue eyes and steadfast gaze, 
Her yellow hair in net and braid. 
Necklace and ear-rings all ablaze 
With golden lustre o*er the glaze, 
A woman's portrait ; on the scroll, 
Cana, the Beautiful ! A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 
As this memorial can bestow, — 
A gift some lover long ago 
Gave with his heart to this fair dame. 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, O pleasant Tuscan town, 
Seated besitle the Arno*8 stream ; 
For Lucca del la Robbia there 
Created forms so wondrous fair, 
Tliey made thy sovereignty supreme. 
These chorifttefs with lip« of stone, 
Whoi«e music is not heard, but seen, 
Still chant, as from their organ-screen, 
Their Maker> praise; nor these alone. 
But the more fragile forms of clay. 
Hardly less beautiful than they, 
Tliese i«nints and angels that adorn 
The walU of hospitals, and tell 
The story of gooa deeds so well 
That poverty seems less forlorn. 
And life more like a holiday. 



Here in this old neglected church, 
That long eludes the traveller's search, 
Ues the dead bishop on his tomb ; 
Earth upon earth he slumbering lies. 
Life-like and death-like in tlie gloom ; 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliag^e deck his resting-place ; 
A shadow in the sightless eyes, 
A pallor on the patient face, 
Made perfect by the furnace heat; 
All earthly passions and desires 
Burnt out by pui^gatorial fires; 
Seeming to say, ** Our years are fleet, 
And to the weary death ii sweet.** 

Bat the most wonderful of all 

The ornaments on tomb or wall 

That grace the fair Ausonian shores 

Are those the faithful earth restores, 

Near some Apulian town concealed. 

In vineyard or in harvest field, — 

Vases and urns and bas-reliefs, 

Memorials of forgotten griefs. 

Or records of heroic deeds 

Of demigods and mighty chiefs : 

Figures that almost move and speak. 

And, buried amid mould and weeds. 

Still in their attitudes attest 

The presence of the gleeful Greek, — 

Achilles in his armor dressed, 

Alcides with the Cretan bull, 

And Aphrodite with her boy. 

Or lovely Helena of Trov, 

sun living and stiU beautifuL 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! *T is nature's plan 
The child should grow into the man. 

The man grow wrinkled, old, and gny; 
In youth the heart exults and sings. 
The pulses leap, the feet have wings; 
In age the cricket chirps, and brings 

The harvest home of day. 

And now the winds that southward blow, 
And cool the hot Sicilian Isle, 
Bear me away. I see below 
The long line' of the Libyan Nile, 
Flooding and feeding the parched lands 
With annual ebb and overflow, 
A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian sky. 
Whose roots are' in Egyptia'n sands. 
On either bank huge water-wheels, 
Belted with iars and dripping weeds, 
Send forth their melancholy moans. 
As if, in their grav mantles hid, 
Dead anchorites o^ the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their beads. 
Beating their breasts with loud appeals 
And penitential tears and groans. 

This city, walled and thickly set 
With gfittering mosque and minaret. 
Is Cairo, in whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales, 
And sees the fabulous earthen jars, 
Huge as were those wherein the maid 
Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 
Concealed in midnight ambuscade; 
And seeing, more than half believes 
The fascinating tales that run 
Through all the Thousand Nights and One^ 
Told by the fair Scheherezade. 

More strange and wonderful than these 

Are the Egyptian deities, 

Ammon, ana Emoth, and the grand 

Osiris, holding in his hand 

The lotus; Isis, crowned and veiled; 

The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx; 
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Bracelets with blue enamelled links ; 
The Scarabee in emerald mailed, 
Or spreading wide his f uneml wings ; 
Lamps that perchance their night-watch kept 
O'er Cleopatra while she slept, — 
All plundered from the tombs of kings. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! The human race, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 

Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 
All that inhabit this great earth. 
Whatever be their rank or worth, 
Are kindred and allied by birth. 

And made of the same clay. 

O'er desert sands, o*er crulf And bay, 
O'er Ganges and o'er Himalay, 
Bird-like t fl^, and flying sing, 
To flowery kingdoms of Cathay, 
And bird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tchtng, 
A burning town, or seeming so, -^ 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoKe uprising, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare, 
Of jets and flashes of red nre. 

As leaves that in the autumn falL 

Spotted and veined with various hues, 

Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hed^ and wall. 

So from this grove of chimneys whirled 

To all the markets of the world, 

The^ porcelain leaves are wafted on, — 

Light yellow leaves with spots and stains 

Of violet and of crimson dye. 

Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by |pentle April rains, 

And beautiful with celadon. 

Kor less the coarser household wares, — 
The willow pattern, that we knew 
In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares ; 
Tlie solitary man who stares 
At the white river flowing through 
Its arche.4, the fantastic trees 
And wild perspective of the view; 
And intermingled among these 
The tiles that in our nurseries 
Filled us with' wonder and delight, 
Or haunted us in dreams at night. 

And yonder by Nankin, behold! 
Tlie Tuwer of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 
I(H ninefold painted balconieit. 
With balustrades of twining leaves, 
And roofs of tile, beneath whone caves 
Hang porcelain bells that oil the time 
Kins; with a soft, melodious chime; 
While the whole fubric U ablaze 
With varied tints, all fused in one 
Great mass of color, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! What Is begwi 
At drtvhreak must At dork be done. 

Tomorrow will be another day; 
To-morrow the hot furnace flame 



Will search the heart and tr^' the frame. 
And stamp with honor or with shame 
These veasels made of clay. 

Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas, 

The islands of the Japanese 

Beneath me lie; o'er lake and plain 

The stork, the Veron, and the crane 

Through the clear realms of azure drift. 

And on the hillside I can see 

The villages of Imari, 

Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 

Their twisted columns of smoke on high. 

Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie, 

With sunshine streaming through each rift. 

And broken arches of blue sky. 

All the bright flowers that fill the land. 

Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Fusiyania's cone, 

The midnight heaven so thickly sown 

With constellations of bright stan^, 

The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 

A whisper bv each stream and lake. 

The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 

Are painted on these lovely jars ; 

Again (he skylark sings, again 

The stork, the heron, and the crone 

Float through (he azure overiiead. 

The counterfeit and counterpart 

Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes. 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 

The features of the mother's face. 

Her aspect and her attitude. 

All her majestic loveliness 

Chastened and softened and sabdued 

Into a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 

He is the greatest artist, then. 

Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Who follows Nature. Never man. 

As artist or as artisan, 

Pursuing his own fantasies. 

Can touch the human heart, or pleaa^ 

Or satisfy our nobler needs. 

As he who sets his willing feet 

In Nature's footprints, light and flee( 

And follows fearless where she leads. 

Thus mused I on (hat mom in May, 
Wrapped in my visions like the Seer, 
Whose eyes behold not what is near, 
But only what is far nwo}', 
When, suddenly sounding peal on peal. 
The chiirch-beH from the neighboring town 
Proclaimed the welcome hour of noon. 
The Potter heard, and stopped his wheel, 
His apron on the grass threw down, 
\yhistled his quiet little tunc. 
Not overlond nor overlong. 
And ended thus his simple song : 

Stop, stop, mv wheel ! Too soon, tot soon 
The noon wilf be the afternoon. 

Too soon to-day be yesterdaj*; 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the pa<t. 
And all nre ground to dust at last. 

Ami trodden into clay ! 



THE HEROKS OF aJCWOQD. — A DUTCH PICTUBE. 



BIEDS OF PASSAGE. 

FLIGHT THE FIFTH. 



THE HERONS OP ELMWOOD. 

Wakm *nd Kill is Iha ■ummer nif[ht, 
Ai h(r< bv tha rii-*r'* brink I winder; 

Wbilt overlwail an tfaa rtarw, and wbita 
Tba gllmnMriuK lamp* au tba billiuda jondar. 

Sitent are all tlie wuikIii nf .lav ; 
NolhinK I linir liul llie cliirp nt crickela, 

'  -■ '■'^- ' wiiiBliigilieirwar 

ilia Eliiiwood IbickaU. 



O'er lb« poat't bui 
Call lo liiin, herons. 



or the axilad 



And Ibe lidca lb*t water the raedi aud ruabei. 

Sing him Ihe myelical Sons f( Ihe Htm, 
And Ihe secret ibat buSlei our u.inoat ueking; 

And cannot iDlerprBC (lie words yuu ue speak- 



BlnR of tba air and )be wild delight 

Ur wingii iliaC uplilc and winda that uphold joa, 
Tlie jav or rrtedgm, (he rapture of fli^t 

ThroiiKli the drift of ihe BoUiug oiiata (bat iofotd 



or the landscape lyinfc so far below, 
Willi lis lownt and river< and desert placM; 

And Hie splendor of light alw\-e, and the glow 
or Ihe limiilese, blue, etbereai tfKtt. 

Ask him <r innei of Ihe Tmubadoura, 
Or of tliniie^-iiiReni in old black-leller. 

Bound In bis curs wore sweet than yours, 

Aud ir youn are not tweeter and wilder and bet- 



itDff to him, lay tn him, I 

WberelhebouKhsutihi 
lome one hath iin^nnd la 



That many another hath done 

Hiougb not by a sound was 
The surest pledge of a dealliltss nsmo 

Is the alien t fomaga of Ihoughu UDipokan. 



r greeting; 



A DUTCH PICTURE. 

SiMos Daxz has come home afain, 

From crutging aUoul with hie Uueeaneers; 
He has siiiRed Ibe beard of Ihe King of Spahi, 
And carried awat' (he Dean of Jaco 

Aod sold him in Algiers. 

Id his house by Ihe Uae«e, wilh Its nwl or tilat 

And wealhefcoclis flying aloti in air. 
There are oilver lankardi o( antique slvtea. 
Plunder of convent and caiile, and pilea 
Of carpets rich and rare, 

In his lulip-ganlen there bv the town, 

Ot-erlooLing Ihe slligKisb slnam, 
Wilh his Moorish cap and dreuiug-gawa, 
Tbe old sea-caplain, hala tnd brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 



mile in 



is gray 



hio lurks 
links of Ihe King of SpilDt 
Turks, 



Whene' 
And Ihe I 

iiiged tu Ihe Dean uf Jaea. 



Verge uf ibe Innd^spe in the h^ie, 
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To htm are towera on the Spanish ooasti 
With whiskered sentinels at their post, 
ThoQgh this is the river Maese. 

Bot when the winter rains beffin, 

He ffits and smolces by the Blazing brtods, 
And old seafaring men come in, 
Goat-bearded, graj, and with doable chin, 
And rings upon' their hands. 

llieT sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering fire of the winter night ; 

Figures in color aqd design 

Like those bv Rembrandt of the Rhine, 
Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures loet or won, 

And tneir talk is ever and ever the samo, 
While they drink the red wine of TarragoOi 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 
Or convent set on flame. 

Beptless at times with heavy strides 

He paces bis parlor to and fro; 
He is like a ship that at anchor rides. 
And swings with the rising and falling tidea, 

And tugs at her aochor-tow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 
Sound of the wind and sound of the sea, 

Are calling and whispering in his ear, 
" Simon Dana ! Why stayest thou here ? 
Come forth and follow me ! *' 

So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers, 
To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
And capture another Dean of Jaen 
And sell him in Algiers. 



CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

How mnch of my young heart, O Spain, 
Went out to tliee'in davn of yore! 

What dreams romantic tilled my brain. 

And 9unimi>ncd back to life again 

The Paladins of Charlemagne, 
Tlie Cid Cauipeadur ! 

And shapes more shadowy then these. 

In the dim twilight half revealed; 
Phoenician galleys^on the 9ea9, 
The Roman camps like hive:* of bees, 
Tlie Goth uplifting from his knees 
Pelayo on his shield. 

It was these memories perchance, 
Fn>m annals of remotest eid, 

That lent the colorm of romance 

To every trivial circumstance, 

And changed the form and countenance 
Of all that I beheld. 

Old town'*, whose history lies hid 
In monkish chronicle or rhyme, 

Burgos, the birth pi nee of the' Cid, 

Zamora and Valladolid, 

Toledo, built and walled amid 
The wars of Wamba's time; 

The long, straight line of the highway, 
The distant town that seems so near. 
The peasants in the Aeldi*. that sta\' 
Their toil to cross themselves and pray. 
When from the belfrv at midday 
The Angel us they "hear ; 



White crosses in the mountain pass, 
Mules gay with tassels, the loud din 
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Of muleteers, the tethered ass 
That crops the dusty wayside grass, 
And cavaliers with spurs of brass 
Alighting at the inn ; 

White hamlets hidden in fields of wheat, 

White cities slumbering by the sea, 
White sunshine flooding square and street. 
Dark mountain ranges, at whose feet 
The river-beds are dry with heat, — 
All was a dream to'me. 

Yet something sombre and severe 
0*er the enchanted landscape reigned ; 

A terror in the atmosphere 

As if King Philip listened near, 

Or Torauemada, the austere, 
His gnoatly sway maintained. 

The softer Andalusian skies 
Dispelled the sadness and the gloom; 

There Cadis by the seaside lies. 

And Seville's orangS'^rcbards rise, 

Biaking the land a paradise 
Of Mauty and of bloom. 

There Cordova is hidden among 

The palm, the olive, and the vine ; 
Gem of the South, by poets sung. 
And in whose MoMju'e Alnianzor bung 
As lamps the bells that once had rung 
At ComposteIla*8 shrine. 

But over all the rest supreme, 

The star of stars, the cynosure, 
The artist's and the poet's theme. 
The young man's vision, the old man's dream, 
Granada bv its winding stream, 

The city 'of the Moor! 

And there the Alhambra still recalls 

Aladdin'H palace of delight : 
Allah il Allah! through its halls 
Whispeni the fountain as it falls, 
The Uarro darts beneath its walls, 

The hills with snow are white. 

Ah yes, the hills are white with snow. 

And cold with blasts that bite and freeze ; 
But in the happy vale below 
The orange and' pomegranate grow. 
And wafts of air toss to and fro 

The blossoming almond-trees. 

The Vega cleft by the Xenil, 

The fascination and allure 
Of the sweet landscape chains the will; 
The traveller lingers on the hill, 
Hift parted lips are breathing still 

Tlie last sigh of the Moor. 

How like a ruin overgrown 

With flowers that hide the rents of time. 
Stands now the Past that I have known. 
Castles in Spain, not built of st<me 
But of white summer cloudt*, and blown 

Into this little mist of rhyme 1 



VITTORIA COLONNA. 

ViTToaiA CoLONHA, on the death of her husband, the 
HareheMdl Pencara, retired to her castle at Ifchla(Inar 
rimtf), snd there wrote the Ode upon his death, which 
gained her the title of Divine. 

Oncr more, once mnre, Inarim^, 
I see thy purple hilts ! — once more 

I hear the* billows of the bsy 
Wash the white pebblea on thy shore. 
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THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN-THB-FACE. — THE EMF£BOR*S GLOVE. 



High o*er the Be«-Aurg« and the sands, 
Like a great galleon wrecked and cast 

Ashore bv stoniid, thy castle stands, 
A mouldering landmark of the Past 

Upon Its terrace-walk'I see 

A phantom gliding to and fro; 
It is Colon na, — it is she 

Who lived and loved so long ago. 

Pescara's beautiful young wife, 
The type of perfect womanhood, 

Who.He lite wax love, the life of life, 
I1iat lime and change and death withstood. 

For death, that breaks the marriage band 

In others, only closer pressed 
The wedding-ring upon her hand 

And closer locked and barred her breast 

She knew the life-long martyrdom. 

The wearineiM, the endless pain 
Of waiting for some one to come 

Who nevermore would come again. 

The shadows of the chestnut-trees. 

The odor of the orange blooms, 
Th2 song of birdx, and, more than these. 

The silence of deserted rooms ; 

Tlie respiration of the sea, 

Tlie soft careMes of the air, 
All things in nature seemed to be 

But ministers of her despair; 

Till the o'erbiirdened heart, sn long 

luiprimined in its«rlf, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsolable lament. 

Tlien as the sun, though hidden from sight, 
Transmutes to gold the leiulen mist, 

Her life was interfused with light, 
From realms that, though unseen, exist. 

Inarim^ ! Inarim^ ! 

Thy castle on the crags above 
In dui^t »hall crumble and decay, 

But not the memory' of her love* 



THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN-THE-FACE. 

In that dc<o1ate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone 

Roar down their mountain path, 
Bv their fire.< the Sioux Chiefs 
Bfuttered their woes and griefs 

And the menace of their wrath. 

** Revenue ! '* cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
"Revenge upon all the race 

Of the White Chief with yellow hair I " 
And the mountains dark and high 
triMH their crag* re-echoed the cry 
Of his anger and despair. 

In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woodland and riverside 

The Indian village stood; 
A}\ wan silent as a dream. 
Save the ruhhing of the stream 

And the blue-jay in the wood. 

In his war paint and his beads, 
Like a bison among the reeds. 

In amhujth the Sitting Bull 
Lay with three thoiiMmd braves 
Crouched in the clefts and caves. 

Savage, unmerciful I 



Into the fatal snare 

The White Chief with yellow hair 

And his three hundred men 
Dashed headlong, sword in hand; 
But of that gallant baud 

Not one rettirned again. 

The sudden darkness of death 
Overwhelmed them like the breath 

And smoke of a furnace fire : 
Bv the river's bank and between 
T^e rocks of the ravine. 

They lay in their bloody attire. 

But the foemen fled in the night. 
And Rain-in-the Face, in his flignt. 

Uplifted high In air 
As a ghastly trophy, bore 
The brave heart, tliat beat no more. 

Of the White Chief with yellow hair. 

Whose was the right and the wrong ? 
Sing it, O funeral song, 

With a voice that is full of tears. 
And sav that our broken faith 
Wrought all this ruin and scathe. 

In me Year of a Hundred Yean. 



TO THE RIVER YVETTE. 

O LOVELY river of Yvette ! 

O darling river ! like a bride. 
Some dimpled, bashful, fair Lisette, 

Thou goest to wed the Orge's tide. 

Maincourt, and lordly Dampierre, 
See and salute thee on thy way. 

And, with a blessing and a prayer. 
Ring the sweet bells of St. Forget 

The valley of Chevreuse in vain 
Would hold thee in its fond embrace; 

Thou glidest from its anns again 
And hurriest on with swifter pace. 

Thou wilt not stay ; with restless feet 
Pursuing still thine on want flight. 

Thou goest as one in haste to meet 
Her sole desire, her heart's delight 

O lovely river of Yvette ! 

O darling stream ! on balanced wings 
The wood-birds sang the chansonnette 

That here a wandering poet sings. 



THE EMPEROR'S GLOVE. 

CoMBlBir faudralt-il de peaux d'Espagne pour fain 
un gant de cette ffmndeur? A play upon the woids 
gantf a glove, and uand^ the French for Ghent. 

On St. Bnvon's tower, commanding 

Half of Flanders, his domain, 
Charles the Emperor once was standing, 
While beneath him on the landing 

Stood Duke Alva and his train. 

Like a print in books of fables. 

Or a model made for show. 
With its pointed roofs and gables. 
Dormer windows, scrolls and labels, 

Lay the city far below. 

Through its squares and streets and alleys 

Poured the populace of Ghent; 
As a routed army rallies, 
Or as rivers run 'through %'alleys. 

Hurrying to their homes they went. 
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'* Ne^t of Lutheran misbelievers ! ^* 
Cried Duke Alva as he gazed; 

** Haunt of traitors and deceivers, 
Stronghold of insurgent weavers, 
Let It to the ground be razed I " 

On the Emperor's cap the feather 

Nods, as laughing be replies: 

" How many skins of Spanish leather, 

Think you, would, if stitched together, 
Make a glove oi such a size ?** 



A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 

OCTOBER, 1741 

Mr. Thomas Prikce loquitur. 



A FLEET with flags arrayed 

Sailed from the port of Brest, 
And the AdmiraPs ship displayed 

The signnl : " Steer southwest. 
For this Admiral D'Anville 

Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with' fire and steel 

Our heJpless Boston Town. 



»i 



There were rumors in the street, 

In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet. 

And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 

Spread the tidings of dismay, 
I stood in the Old South, 

Saying humbly: ** Let us pray! 

** O Lord ! we would not advise ; 

But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 

To drive the French Fleet hence. 
And scatter it far and wide, 

Or sink it in the sea^ 
We should be satisfied. 

And thine the glory be.*' 

This was the prayer I made. 

For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 

The answering tempest came; 
It came with a mighty power. 

Shaking the windows ind walla, 
And tolling the bell in the tower, 

As it toils at funerals. 

The lightning suddenly 

Unsheathed its flanung sword, 
And I cried: '* Stand still, and see 

The salvation of the Lord ! '* 
The heavens were black with cload. 

The sea was white with hail. 
And ever more fierce and loud 

Blew the October gale. 

The fleet it overtook. 

And the broad flails in the van 
Like the tents of Ciishan shook. 

Or the curtaint* of Midian. 
Ditwn on the reeling decks 

Crashed the o'erwhelming seas; 
Ah, never were there wrecks 

So pitiful as these ! 

Like a potter's vessel broke 
The great dhips of the line; 

They were carried away as a smoke, 
Or sank like lead in the brine. 

O Lord ! before thy path 
They vanished and ceased to be, 
18 



When thou didst walk in wrath 
With thine horses through the sea ! 



THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN BEG. 

MouKTKD on Kyrat strong and fleet. 
His chestnut steed with four white feeU 

Rouslian Beg, called Kurro^lou, 
Son of the roaa and bandit chief. 
Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up tne mountain pathway flew. 

Such was Kyrat's wondrous speedy 
Never vet could any steed 

Reacn the dust-cloud in his course. 
More than maiden, more than wife, 
More than gold and next to life 

Roushan the Robber loved his horse. 

In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 

Garden-girt his fortress stood ; 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 

Gave him wealth and wine and food 

Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his livery wore, 

Did his bidding night and day. 
Now, through regions all unknown, 
He was wandering, lost, alone. 

Seeking without guide his way. 

Suddenly the pathway ends. 
Sheer the precipice descends. 

Loud the torrent roars unseen; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air mustride 

He who crosses this ravine. 

Following close in his pursuit, 
At the precipice's foot 

Reyhan the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men. 
Shouting upward from the glen, 

"LalU&hillaAll&h!" 

Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat's forehead, neck, and breast; 

Kissed him upon both his eyes; 
Sang to him in nis wild way. 
As upon the topmost sprav 

Sings a burd before it flies. 

" O my Kyrat, O my steed, 
Round and slender an a reed. 

Carry me this peril through I 
Satin housings shall be thine. 
Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 
O thou soul of Kurroglou 1 

'* Soft thy Fkin as silken skein, 
Soft as woman's hair thy inane, 

Tender are thine eyes'and true; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright; O life of mine, 

Leap, and rescue Kurroglou ! " 

Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet. 
Drew together his four white feet. 

Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space. 
And into the air*s embrace 

Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. 

As the ocean surge o'er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 

Kvrat safe his rider bore ; 
Rattling down the deep abyss 
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Fragments of the precipice 
Billed like pebbles on a shore. 

Boushan's tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 

Careless sat he and upright ; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 

As he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment like the glare 

Of a sword drawn from its sheath; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed, 
And the shadow that he cast 

Leaped the cataract underneath. 

Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 

Paxsed above him. " Altahu ! " 
Cried he. "In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 

As this Robber Kurroglou 1 " 



HABOUN AL RASCHID. 

One day, Haroun Al Raschid read 
A book wherein the poet said : — 

" Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed V 

" They *re gone with afl their pomp and shoWi 
They *re gone the way that thou shalt go. 

** thou who choosest for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair, 

" Take all that it can give or lend, 
But know that death is at the end ! ^' 

Haroun At Raschid bowed his head: 
Tears fell upon the page he read. 



KING TRISANKU. 

ViswAMiTRA the Magician, 
By his .spells and incantations, 

Up to Indra's realinn elysian 
Raised Trisanku, king of nations. 

Indra and the gods offended 

Hurled him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung suspended. 

With these equal powers contending. 

Thus by aspirations lifted. 
By misgivings dnwnwaj*d driven, 

Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 



A WRAITH IN THE MIST. 

Bib, I should build mc a fortification, if I came to lire 
here.*' — Bobwell's Johnson. 

On the green little isle of Inchkenneth, 
Who is it that walks by the shore, 

So gav with his Highland blue bonnet, 
So brave witli his targe and claymore ? 

His form is the form of a giant, 

Bill his face wears an aspect of pain; 

Cun this be the I^ird of Inchkenneth V 
Can this be Sir Allan McLean ? 



Ah, no ! It is oulv the Rambler, 
The Idkr, who fivas in Bolt Court, 

And who says, were he Laird of Inchkenneth, 
He would wall himself round with a fort. 



THE THREE KINGS. 

Trrbb Kings came riding from far away, 

Melchior and Gaspar and Battasar ; 
Three Wise Men out of the East were they. 

And they travelled by night and they slept by 
day. 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, and clear, 

That all the other stars of the skv 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere, 
And bv this they knew that the coming was near 

Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy. 

Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows. 

Three caskets of gold with golden keys; 
Their robes were oi crimson silk with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Their turbans like blossoming almond-trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into the West, 

Through the dusk of night, over hill and dell. 
And sometimes they nodded with beard on breast. 
And sometimes taliced, as they paused to rest, 
Witli the people the}' met at some wayside well. 

" Of the child that is bom," said Baltasar, 

** Good people, I pray you tell us the news; 
For we in the East have seen his star, 
And have ridden fast, and have ridden far. 
To find and worship the King of the Jews." 

And the people answered, *'You ask in vain; 

We know of no king but Herod the Great! " 
They thought the Wise Men were men insane, 
As the}' spurred their horses across the plain. 

Like riders in haste, and who cannot waiL 

And when they came to Jerusalem, 

Herod the (jreat. who had heard this thing, 

Sent for the Wise Men and questioned them; 

And said, **Go down unto Bethlehem, 
And bring me tidings of this new king." 

So they rode away; and the star stood still, 

The'only one in the gray of morn ; 
Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own free will. 
Right over Bethlehem on the hilt, 

The citv of David where Christ was bom. 

And the Three Kings rode through the gate and the 
guard. 
Through tiie silent street, till their horses turned 
And neighed as the\' entered the great inn-yard ; 
But the windows were closed, and the doors were 
barred. 
And only a light in the stable burned. 

And cradled there in the scented hay. 

In the air made sweet by the brea'th of kine, 
The little child in the manger lay. 
The child, that would be king one day 

Of a kingdom not human, but divine. 

His mother. Marv of N«zareth, 

Sat watching beside his place of rest. 
Watching the even flow of his breath. 
For the joy of life and the terror of death 
Were mingled together in her breast. 

They laid their offerings at his feet: 
The gold was their tribute to a King, 
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The frank incenne, with its odor sweet. 
Was for the PrieAt, the Paraclete, 
The myrrh for the body's burying. 

And the mother wondered and bowed her head, 

And sat tk» RtitI as a statue of stone ; 
Her heart wa-i troubled, vet comforted. 
Remembering what the Angel had »(aid 
Of an endless reign and of David*s throne. 

Then the Kings rode out of the city gate. 
With a clatter of hoofs in nroud'arrav; 
But Ihey went not back to Herod the (jreat. 
For they knew hi^ malice and feared hiit hate, 
And returned to their homes by another way. 



SONG. 



Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping heans are happiest. 
For tlio^e that wander tliev know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best. 

Weary and homesick and dii^tressed. 
They wander east, they wander wtut^ 
And are balfied and bt*aten and blown about 
By the windi of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Tlie bird is safest in its nest; 
O'er all that flutter their wings and fl}', 
A hawk is hoverin;; in the sky; 
To stay at home is best. 



THE WHITE CZAR. 

Ths White Car is Peter the Great. Batyushka, Fathtr 
fear^ ami (io.<«u«Ur, Soverei^H^tLm titloii the RunHian peo* 
pie are fond of giving to the Czxc in their popular »ougs. 

Dost thou see on the rampart's height 
That wreath of mitt, in the li>;ht 
or the midnight monii? Oh, hist! 
It i.s not a wreath of inii^t; 
It is ihe C'/MT, the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

He has heard, nmontr ihe dead. 
The artillery roll o'erliead; 
Tlie drums and the tramp of feet 



Of his soldiery in the street; 
He is awake f the White Czar, 
Baty ush ka ! Gosudar 1 

He has heard in the grave the cries 
Of his people : '* Awake ! arise I " 
He has rent the gold brocade 
Whereof his hhroudwas made; 
He is risen ! the White Czar, 
Baty ush ka ! Gosudar ! 

From the Volga and the Don 
He has led his armies on, 
Over river and mttrass. 
Over desert and mountain pass ; 
The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 
Batvuslika ! Gosudar I 

H« looks from the mountain-chain 
Tnwaril the seas, that cleave in twain 
The continents; his hand 
Points southward o'er the land 
Of Koumili ! Czar, 

Baty ushka ! Gosudar ! 

And the words break from his lips i 
*' I am the builder of ships. 
And my ships shall sail these seas 
To theVillars of Hercules I 
I say it ; the White Czar, 
'Batvushka! Gosudar! 

m 

" The Dosphorus shall be free; 
It shall make room for me; 
And the gates of its water-«treets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 
I say it ; the White C%ar, 
Batyuahka ! Gosudar ! 

** And the Christian shall no more 
Be cni.oht'd, as heretofore, 
Bfuoaih thine iron rule, 

Sultan of Istamboul! 

1 swear it ! I the i'zur, 

Batyushka ! Gosudar ! ^' 



DELIA. 



Sweet as (he tender fraffrance that survives. 
When martyred flowers breathe out their little lives, 
Sweet as a s^ong that once consoled our pain. 
But uvwr will he sung to us again, 
Is thy remembrance. Niiw the hour of rest 
i Halli come to thee. Sleep, darling; it is best 



A BOOK OF SONI^IITS. - PART IL 



NATURE. 

As a fond mother, when Ihe day is o'er. 
Lends bv the hand her little child to bed. 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken plavthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them thruugli the open door, 
Ni»r whuily resssored and comforted 
By pmniises of others in their 8tead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please 
him more; 

So Nature deals with ns, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the band 
I^ads ns to rest so gentiv, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 



Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the miknown transcends the what we 
know. 



IN THE CHURCHYARD AT TARRYTOWN. 

Hkhe lies the gentle humorist, who died 
In Ihe hri^ht Inditin Summer of bin fame! 
A simple stone, with but a date nnd name, 
Marks hin secluded resling-nlacc lieside 

The river that he love<l and ginritied. 
Here in the autumn of his days he cnme, 
But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints* that brightened and were multiplied* 
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jjivinf(, to irmg wiuj minD me WMiy hours, 
Or wilt romjuitia UIm tta« burt Id cbttT; 
Driag, to leave a idcidott like the braatb 
Of KuniDicn lull of suathina and of ahiiwan, 
A grief uid gladneu in the atnuMpbtre. 



Will 



£UOTS OAK. 



unds of Dnintelligible ■peecb, 
i> of Burges on a ihingly beach. 



Tbou tpeakeil a diffanat dUI«cl la each ; 

To me a language Ihat no man can leach. 

Of a tott race, long vanuhed like a cloud. 

For iuid«niMth thy ahade, in da^a ramou, 



Sealed like Abraltam at evenlida 
Beneath tbe oaka of Hiinre, Ibc unkiKiw 
LDMlte of the Indian!, Eliot, wrote 
HIb Bible in s language that liath died 
And li forgolten, tare by thee alons. 



THE HABVEST HOON. 



Of Nalun have their image in tha mind, 



THE DESCENT OF THE MC3ES. 



Of Pieni*, rbe ninunlHin n 
To dwell among llie [leople ai iie bane. 
Then Meiiied the world to change. All lime and 



ndur of clnudlen dav 



plough i-d, 
Learned the'iweel lOng" of the Fieride*. 



farmers 
1 gowns. 



lB);[aon, llial fences thee and feeds. 
As sayeth ihy old historian and thy guest! 
White waler-lily, cradled and caremed 



Are rivers, and nhuee pareineiiln are ih 
Shadows n( nalaiws anil slriiw of i.kv; 
wait to Me lliee vanloh like the flcels 
Seen in mirage, or loners of cliiud uplt 
In air (heir unaubsUnlisi maroiir}-. 



) YB dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in vour rerse, iIikukIi life be fled, 
And je, liVhig P.njts, u-ho are dead 
Tliough re are living, if ne^fleel can kill, 



[h ye are livinj 
if In the darke 



PABKER CLEAVELAND BOSTON. 
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With drops of anguish falling fast and red 
From the sharp crown of thorns upon 3'our head, 
Te were not glad your errand to fulfil? 

Tes ; for the gift and ministry of Song 
Have sotitething in them so divinely sweet, 
It can assuage the bitterness of wrong; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in tlie shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselvesi are triumph and defeat. 



PARKER CLEAVELAND. 

WBrTTEH ON BRYISITINO BRUNSWICK IN TBE 8UU- 

MEB OP 187& 

Among the many lives that I have known, 
None I remember more serene and sweet, 
More rounded in itself and more complete, 
Than his, who lies beneath this funeral atone. 
^Tbe!«e pines, that murmur In low monotone, 
These walks freauented by scholastic feet, 
Were all his world; but in this calm retreat 
For him the Teaclier*s chair became a throne. 

With fond affection memory loves to dwell 
On the old days, when his example made 
A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen ; 

And now, amid the groves he loved so well 
That naught could lure him from their grateful 

shade, 
He sleeps, bat wakes elsewhere, for God hath 
said, Amen I 



TO THE RIVER RHONE. 

Thou Royal River, bom of 8«n and shower 
In chambers purple with the Alpine glow. 
Wrapped in the spotless ermine of the snow 
And rocked, by tempests ! — at the appointed hour 

Forth, like a steel-clad horseman from a lower, 
>Vith clang and clink of harness do.ot thou go 
To meet thy vassal torrents, that below 
Rush to receive thee and obey ihy power. 

And now thou movest in triumpharmarch, 
A king among the rivers! On thy way 
A hundred towns await and welcome thee; 

Bridges uplift for thee the stately arch, 
Vineyards encircle thee with garlands gav, 
And fleets attend thy progre^ to the sea f 



THE THREE SILENCES OF MOLINOS. 

TO JOHN GRJCENLEAF WHITTIEB. 

Thrre Silences there are: the first of speech. 
The second of desire, the third of thought; 
Til is is the lore a Spanish monk, distraught 
With dreams and visions, was the first to teach. 

These Silences, commingling' each with each, 
Made up the perfect Silence, that he«ought 
And prayed lor, and wherein at times he caught 
Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our reach. 

O thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates. 

Hermit of Ame.sbury! thou too hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the gates. 
And speakest only when thy soul is stirred! 



THE TWO RIVERS. 

J- 

SLOWI.Y the hour-hand of the clock moves round ; 
So slowly that no human eye hath power 



To see it move ! Slowly in shine or shower 
The painted ship above it, homeward bound, 

Sails, but seems motionless, as if aground; 
Yet both arrive at last; and in his tower 
The slumberous watchman wakes and strikes the 

hour, 
A mellow, measured, melancholy sound. 

Midnight! the outpost of advancing day! 
The frontier town and citadel of niglu ! 
The watershed of Time, from which the streams 

Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way, 
One to the land of promise and of light. 
One to the land of darkness and of dreams I 

II. 

O River of Yesterday, with current swift 
Through chasms descending, and soon lost to 

sight, 
I do not care to follow in thy (light 
The faded leaves that on thv bosom drift! 

River of To-morrow, I uplift 

Mine eyes, and thee I follow, as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light 
Broadens, and all the shadows fade and shift! 

1 follow, follow, where thy waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fields. 
Fragrant with flowers and musical with song; 

Still follow, follow ; sure'io'meet the sun. 
And confident, that what the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong. 

III. 

Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 
Through chasms of darkness to the deep descend- 
ing, 
I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and blending 
Thy voice with other voices far away. 

I calfed to thee, and yet thou wouldst not stay. 
But turbulent, and with thyself contending! 
And torrent-like thv force on pebbles spending. 
Thou wouldst not listen to a poet's lay. 

Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of wings. 
Regrets and recollections of things past, 
With hints and prophecies of things to be, 

And inspirations, which, could they be things, 
And xtay with us, and we could hold them fast. 
Were our good angels, — these I owe to thee. 

IV. 

And thou, O River of To-morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantine walls. 
But beautiful, and white with waterfalls, 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathway 
showing; 

I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
I hear thy mighty voice^ that calls and mil-i. 
And see, as Ossian saw m Morven*s halls, 
Mysterious phantoms, coming, beckoning, go- 
ing! 

It is 4he mystery of the unknown 
That fascinates us; we are children still. 
Way ward and wistful; with one hand we clitig 

To the familiar things we call our own. 
And with the other, resolute of will. 
Grope in the dark for what the day will bring. 



BOSTON. 

St. Botolph's Town! Hither across the plains 
And fens of Lincolnshire, in garb austere. 
There came a Saxon monk, and founded here 
A Priory, pillaged by marauding Danes, 

So that thereof no vestige now remains; 
Only a name, that, spoken loud and clear. 
And echoed in another hemisphere. 
Survives the sculptured walls and painted panes. 
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St. Botolph'n Town I Far over leagues of land 
And leagues of nea looks forth its noble tower, 
And far around the chiming bells are beard; 

So may that Micred name forever stand 
A landmark, and a symbol of the power 
That lies concentred 'in a single word. 



ST. JOHN'S, CAMBRHX^E. 

I STAND beneath the tree, whose branches shade 
Thy western window, Chapel of St. Johu ! 
And hear its leaves repeat their benison 
On him, whose hand ihy stones memorial laid; 

Then I remember one of whom was said 
In the world's darkest hour, ** Behold thy son! *' 
And see him living still, and wandering on 
And waiting for the advent long delayed. 

Not only tongues of the apostles teach * 
Lessons of love and light, but these expanding^ 
And sheltering boughs w^th all their leaves im- 
plore, 

And say in language clear as human speech, 
** The peace of God, that passeth unaentandiog. 
Be and abide with you forevermore I " 



MOODS. 

Oh that a Song would sing itself to me 
Out of the heart of Nature, or the heart 
Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 
Fresh as the morning, salt as the salt sea, 

With just enough of bitterness to be 
A medicine to this sluggish mood, and start 
The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 
Healing and help in this dull lethargy I 

Alas ! not always doth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that bloweth 
At its own will, not ours, nor tarries long ; 

We hear the sound thereof, but no man knoweth 
From whence it comes, so sudden and swift and 

strong. 
Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth. 



WOODSTOCK PARK. 

Herb in a little rustic hermitage 
Alfred the Saxon Kinff, Alfred the Great, 
Postponed the cares of king-craft to translate 
The Consolations of the Roman sage. 

Here Geoffrey Chaucer in his ri|ie old age 
Wrote the unrivalled TaleA, which soon or late 
The venturous hand that strives to imitate 
Vanquished muxt fall on the unfininhed page. 

Two kings were they, who ruled b}' right divine. 
And both supreme ; one in the realm of Truth, 
One in the realm of Fiction and of Song. 

What prince hereditary of their line, 
Upriiting in the strength and flush of youth, 

, Their glory shall inherit and prolong i 



THE FOUR PRINCESSES AT WILNA. 

A PHOTOOBAPH. 

SwEKT faces, that from pictured casements lean 
As from a castle window, looking down 



On some gay pageant passing through a town. 
Yourselves the fairest figures in the scene ; 

With what a gentle grace, with what serene 
Unconsciousness j'e wear the triple crown 
Of youth and beauty and the fair renown 
Of a great name, that ne'er hath tarnished been! 

From your soft eyes, so innocent and sweet, 
Four spirits, sweet and innocent as they, 
Gaze on the world below, the sky above; 

Hark ! there is some one singing in the street; 
** Faith, Hope, and Love! these three," he seems 

to sav; 
'* The^e three ; and greatest of the three is Love." 



HOLIDAYS. 

Thb holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart ; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
When the full river of feeling overflows; — 

The happv days unclouded to their close; 
The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes; swift desires that dart 
Like swallows singing down each wiud 
blows ! 

White as the gleam of a receding sail. 
White as a cloud that floats and fades in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream. 

These tender memories are; — a Fairy Tale 
Of some enchanted lend we know not where, 
But lovely as a landscape in a dream. 



that 



WAPENTAKE. 



TO ALFRED TEM2ET80B. 



Poet ! I come to touch thy lance with mine; 
Not as a knight, who on the listed field 
Of tourney touched his adversary's shield 
In token of defiance, but in sign 

Of homage to the mastery, which is tliine, 
In English song; nor will I keep concealed, 
And voiceless as a rivulet frost -congealed, 
My admiration for thy verse divine. 

Not of the bowling dervishes of (>ong^ 
Who craze the brain with their delirious dance. 
Art thou, O sweet historian of the heart! 

Therefore to thee the laurel-leaves belong, 
To thee our love and our allegiance, 
For thy allegiance to the poet's art. 



THE BROKEN OAR. 

Omce upon Iceland's solitary strand 
A poet wandered with his* book and pen. 
Seeking some final word, some sweet Amen, 
Wherewith to close the volume in his hand. 

The billuws rolled and plunged upon the sand, 
The circling sea-gulls swept beyond his ken, 
And from the psrting cloud-rack now and then 
Flashed the red sunset over sea and land. 

Then by the billows at his feet was tos.»ed 
A broken oar; and carved thereon he read, 
" Oft was I weary, when I toiled at thee; " 

And like a man, wlio findeth what was lost. 
He wrote the words, then lifted up his head, 
And flung his useless pea into the sea. 



VIRGIL'S FIRST ECLOGUE. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



VIRGIL'S FIRST ECLOGUE. 



MKLIB<BUS. 

TiTTRUS, thou, in the shade of a ipreading beech- 
tree reclining, 

Meditatest, with slender pipe, the Mose of the wood- 
lands. 

We our country's bounds and pleasant pastures re- 
linquish. 

We our country fly ; thou, Tityrus, stretched in the 
shadow, 

Teachest the woods to resound with the name of the 
fair Amaryllis. 

TTTTRUa. 

O MeliboeuB, a god for us this leisure created, 
For he will be unto me a god forever; bis altar 
Oftentimes shall imbue a tender lamb from our sheep- 
folds. 
He, my heifers to wander at laiige, and myself, as 

thou seest, 
On my rustic reed to play what I will, hath per- 
mitted. 

MXLUMBUa. 

Truly I envy not, I marvel rather; on all sides 

In aU the fields Is such trouble. Behold, my goats 
I am driving, 

Heartsick, further away; this one scarce, Htyms, 
lead I; 

For having here yeaned tvrins just now among the 
dense hazels, 

Hope of the flock, ah me ! on the naked flint she 
bath left them. 

Often this evil to me, if my mind had not been in- 
sensate. 

Oak-trees stricken by heaven predicted, as now I 
remember; 

Often the sinister crow from the hollow ilex pre- 
dicted. 

Nevertheless, who this god may be, O Tityrus, tell 
me. 

TrTTRU& 

O HeliboBus, the city that they call Rome, I imag- 
ined. 

Foolish I! to be like this of ours, where often we 
shepherds 

Wonted are to drive down of our ewes the delicate 
offspring. 

Thus whelps like unto dogs had I known, and kids 
to their mothers, 

Thus to compare great things with small had I been 
accustomed. 

But this among other cities its head as far hath ex- 
alted 

As the cypresses do among the lissome viburnums. 

MELiBonia. 

And what so great occasion of seeing Rome hath 
possessed thee ? 

TITYRUS. 

Libertjr, which, though late, looked upon me in my 

inertness. 
After the time when my beard fell whiter from me 

in shaving, — 
Yet she looked upon me, and came to me after a 

long while. 
Since Aniaryilis possesses and Galatea hath left me. 
For I will even confess that while Galatea possessed 

me 



Neither care of my flock nor hope of liberty was 
there. 

Though from my wattled folds there went forth many 
a victim, 

And the unctuous cheese was pressed for the city un- 
grateful. 

Never did my right hand return home heavy with 
money. 

MRLIBOEUB. 

I have wondered why sad thou invokedst the gods, 
Amaryllis. 

And for whom tnou didst suffer the apples to hang 
on the branches ! 

Tityrus hence was absent ! Tliee, Tityrus, even the 
pine-trees. 

Thee, the very fonniains, the very copses were call- 
ing. 

TITTRU8. 

What could I do ? No power had I to escape from 
my bondage. 

Nor had I power elsewhere to recognize gods so pro- 
pitious. 

Here I beheld that youth, to whom each year, Meli- 
boeus. 

During twice six days ascends the smoke of our 
altars. 

Here first gave he response to me soliciting favor : 

" Feed as before your heifers, ye boys, and yoke up 
your buUocks.*' 

MBLIBCBVB. 

Fortunate old man ! So then thy fields will be left 
thee. 

And lai^ enough for thee, though naked stone and 
the marisn 

All thy pasture-lands with the dreggy rush may 
encompass. 

No unaccustomed food thy gravid ewes shall en- 
danger, 

Nor of the neighboring flock the dire contagion in- 
fect them. 

Fortunate old man ! Here among familiar rivers. 

And these sacred founts, shalt thou take the shad- 
owy coolness. 

On this side, a hedge along the neighboring cross- 
road, 

Where Hybl«an bees ever feed on the flower of the 
willow. 

Often with gentle susumis to fall asleep shall per- 
suade thee. 

Yonder, beneath the high rock, the pruner shall sing 
to the breezes. 

Nor meanwhile shall thy heart's delight, the hoarse 
wood-pigeons. 

Nor the turtledove cease to mourn from aerial elm- 
trees. 

I TITTBU8. 

Therefore the agile stags shall sooner feed in the 
ether. 

And the billows leave the fishes bare on the sea- 
shore. 

Sooner, the border-lands of both overpassed, shall 
the exiled 

Parthian drink of the Saone, or the German drink 
of the Tigris. 

Than the face of him shall glide away from my 
bosom I 
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OVID IN EXILE. 



MEUBCEUS. 

But we hence »ha1] go, a part to the thintv Africs, 
Part to Scythia comef and the rapid Cretan Oaxe?, 
And to the Britons from all the universe utterly 

sundered. 
Ah, shall I ever, a long time hence, the bounds of 

my countn' 
And the* roof of my lowly cottage covered with 

greensward 
Seeing, wirh wonder behold, — my kin^oms, a 

nandful of wheat-eare ! 
Shall an impious soldier possess these lands newly 

cultured, 
And these fields of com a barbarian ? Lo, whither 

discord 
Us wretched people hath brought! for whom our 

fields we have planted ! 
Graft, Melibceus, thy pear-trees, now, put in order 

thy vineyards. 
Go, my goats, go hence, my floclcs so happy afore- 
time. 
Never again henceforth outstretched in mr verdur- 
ous cavern 
Shall I behold you afar from the bushv precipice 

hangmg. 
Songs no more shall I sing ; not with me, ye goats, 

as your shepherd, 
Shall ye browse on the bitter willow or blooming 

laburnum. 

TITYRUB. 

Nevertheless, this night together with me canst thou 
rest thee 

Here on the verdant leaves ; for us there are mel- 
lowing applet, 

Chestnuts soft to the touch, and clouted cream in 
abundance ; 

And the high roofs now of the villages smoke in the 
distance. 

And from the loft}' mountains are falling larger the 
shadows. 



OVID IN EXILE, 

AT TOMIS, IN BESSARABIA, NRAR THB MOUTHS OF 

THE DANUBE. 

Tristia, Book III., Elegy X. 

Should any one there in Rome remember Ovid the 
exile, 
And, without me, my name still in the city sur- 
vive; 

Tell him that under stars which never set in the 
ocean 
I am existing still, here in a barbarous land. 

Fierce Sarmatians encompass me round, and the 
Beesi and Getae ; 
Names how unworthy to be sung by a genius 
like mine ! 

Yet when the air is warm, intervening Ister de- 
fends us : 
He, as he flows, repela inroads of war with his 
waves. 

But when the dismal winter reveals ita hideous as- 
pect, 
When ail the earth becomes white with a marble- 
like frost ; 

And when Boreas is loosed, and the snow hurled 
under Arcturus, 
Then these nations, in sooth, shudder and shiver 
with cold. 



Deep lies the snow, and neither the sun nor the 
rain can disralve it; 
Boreas hardens it still, makes it forever remain. 

Hence, ere the first has melted away, another aoe- 
ceeds it. 
And two years it is wont, in many places, to lie. 

And so great is the power of the North-wind 
awakened, it levels 
Lofty towers with the ground, roofs uplifted 
bears ofE. 

Wrapped in skins, and with trousers sewed, they 
contend with the weather. 
And their faces alone of the whole body are wen. 

Often their tresses, when shaken, with pendent 
icicles tinkle, 
And their whitened beards shine with the gather- 
ing frost. 

Wines consolidate stand, preserving the form of the 
vesseU ; 
No more draughts of wine, — pieces presented 
they drink. 

Why should I tell you how all the rivers are frozen 
and solid, 
And from out of the lake frangible water is dug ? 

Ister, — no narrower stream than the river that 
bears the papyrus, — 
Which through its many mouths mingles its 
waves witn the deep ; 

Ister, with hardening winds, congeals its cerulean 
waters. 
Under a roof of ice winding its way to the sea. 

There where ships have sailed, men go on foot ; and 
the billows. 
Solid made by the frost, hoof-beats of horses in- 
dent. 

Over unwonted bridges, with water gliding beneath 
them. 
The Sarmatian steers drag their barbarian carta. 

Scarcely shall I be believed; yet when naught is 

Sained by a falsehood, 
ute credence then should to a vritness be 
given. 

I have beheld the vast Black Sea of ice all com- 
pacted. 
And a slippery crust pressing its motionless tides. 

*T is not enough to have seen, I have trodden this 
indurate ocean ; 
Dry shod passed my foot over its uppermost 
wave. 

If thon hadst had of old such a aea as this is, Lean- 
der! 
Then thy death had not been charged as a crime 
to the Strait. 

Nor can the curv^ dolphins uplift themselves from 
the water; 
All their struggles to rise merciless winter pre- 
vents; 

And though Boreas sound with roar of wings in 
commotion. 
In the blockaded gulf never a wave will there be; 

And the ships will stand hemmed in by the frost, 
as in marble, 
Nor will the oar have power through the stiff 
waters to cleave. 



OVID IN EXILE. 
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Fast bound in the ice have I leen the fishes adher- 
ing, 
Tet notwithstanding this some of them still were 
alive. 

Hence, if the savage strength of omnipotent Boreas 
freezes 
Whether the salt-sea wave, whether the refluent 
stream, — 

Straightway — the Ister made level by arid blasts 
of the North-wind — 
Comes the barbaric foe borne on his swift-footed 
steed; 

Foe, that powerful made by his steed and his far- 
flying arrows, 
All t&e neighboring land void of inhabitants 
makes. 

Some take flight, and none being left to defend 
their possessions, 
Unprotected, their goods pillage and plunder be- 
come; 

Cattle and creaking carts, the little wealth of the 
country^ 
And what nches beside indigent peasAnts possess. 

Some as captives are driven along, their hands 
bound behind them, 
Lookinir backward in vain toward their Lares 



td 



and lands. 

Others, transfixed with barb^ aiYows, in agony 
perish, 
For the swift arrow-heads all have in poison been 
dipped. 

What they cannot carry or lead away they demol- 
ish, 
And the hostile flames bum up the innocent cots. 

Even when there is peace, the fear of war is im- 
pending; 
None, with the ploughshare pressed, furrows the 
soil any more. 

Either this region sees, or fears a foe that it sees not. 
And the sluggish land slumbers in utter neglect. 

No sweet grape lies hidden here in the shade of its 
vine-leaves. 
No fermenting must fills and o'erflows the deep 
vats. 

Apples the region denies ; nor would Acontius have 
found here 
Aught upon which to write words for his mistress 
to read. 

Naked and barren plains without leaves or trees we 
behold here, — 
Places, alas! unto which no happy man would 
repair. 

Since then this mighty orb lies open so wide upon 
all sides^ 
Has this region been found only my prison to be? 



Tristia, Book III., Elegy XII. 

Now the zephyrs diminish the cold, and the year 
being ended, 
Winter Aueotian seems longer than ever before ; 



And the Ram that bore unsafely the burden of 
Helle 
.Now makes the hours of the day equal with those 
of the night. 



Now the boys and the laughing girls the violet 
gather. 
Which the fields bring forth, nobody sowing the 
seed. 

Now the meadows are blooming with flowers of va- 
rious colors, 
And with untaught throats carol the garrulous 
birds. 

Now the swallow, to shun the crime of her merciless 
mother, 
Under the rafters builds cradles and dear little 
homes; 

And the blade that lay hid, covered up in the fur- 
rows of Ceres, 
Now from the tepid ground raises its delicate 
head. 

Where there is ever a vine, the bud shoots forth 
from the tendrils. 
But from the Getic shore distant afar is the vine? 

Where there is ever a tree, on the tree the branches 
are swelling, 
But from the Getic land distant afar is the tree ! 

Now it is holiday there in Rome, and to games in 
due order 
Give place the windy wars of the vociferous bar. 

Now they are riding the horses; with light arms 
now they are playing. 
Now with the ball, and now round rolls the swift- 
flying hoop : 

Now, when the young athlete with flowing oil is 
anointed. 
He in the Virgin's Fount bathes*, overwearied, his 
limbs. 

Thrives the stage ; and applause, with voices at va- 
riance, thunders, 
And the 'fheaires three for the three Forums re- 
sound. 

Four times happ}' is he, and times without number 
is happy, 
Who the city of Rome, uninterdicted, enjoys. 

But all I see is the snow in the vernal sunshine dis- 
solving. 
And the waters no more delved from the indurate 
lake. 

Nor is the sea now frozen, nor as before o'er the 
Ister 
Comes the Sarmatian boor driving his stridulons 
cart. 

Hitherward, nevertheless, some keels already are 
steering, 
And on {his Pontic shore alien vessels will be. 

I 
Eagerlv shall I run to the sailor, and, having sa- ( 
luted. 
Who he may be, I shall ask; wherefore and 
whence lie hath come. 

Strange indeed will it be, if he come not from re- 
gions adjacent, 
And incautious unless ploughing the neighboring 
sea. 

Rarely a mariner over the deep from Italy pasnes, 
Rarely he comes to these shores, wholly of har- 
bors devoid. 

Whether he knoweth Greek, or whether in Latin he 
speaketh. 
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ON THE TERRACE OF THE AIGALADES.— BARRAGES. 



Surely on this account he the more welcome will 
be. 

Also perchance from the month of the Strait and the 
waters Propontic, 
Unto the steady Soath-wind, some one is spread- 
ing his sails. 

Whosoever he is, the news he can faithfully tell me, 
Which may become a part and an approach to the 
truth. 

He, I pray, may be able to tell me the triumphs of 
Csesar, 
Which he has heard of, and vows paid to the Isr 
tlan Jove ; 

And tliat thy sorrowful head, Germania, thou, the 
rebellious, 
Under the feet, at last, of the Great Captain hast 
laid. 

Whoso shall tell me these things, that not to have 
seen yrill afflict me. 
Forthwith unto my house welcomed as guest shall 
he be. 

Woe is me I Is the house of Ovid in Scythian lands 
now ? 
And doth punishment now give me its place for 
a home V 

Grant, ye gods, that Csbsat make this not my house 
and my homestead, 
But decree it to be only the inn of my pain. 



Upon these shores, where all invites, 
We live our iani^id life apart ; 

This air is that of life's delights, 
The festival of sense and heart ; 

This limpid space of time prolong, 

Foi^t to-morrow in to-aay. 
And leave unto the passing throng 

The Sea, the Town, and the Highway. 



OK THE TERRACE OF THE AIGALADES. 

PBOM THK PREXCH OP UtRT, 

From this high portal, where upsprings 
The rose to touch our hands in play. 

We at a glance behold three thin^, — 
The Sea. the Town, and the Highway. 

And the Sea tays : My shipwrecks fear; 

I drown mv bent friends in the deep; 
And those who braved my tempests here 

Among my sea-weeds lie asleep I 

The Town says: I am filled and fraught 
With tumult and with smoke and care; 

My days with toil are overwrought, 
Xnd in my nights I gasp for air. 

The Highway says: My wheel-tracks guide 
To the pale climates of the North ; 

Where my last milestone stands abide 
The people to their death gone forth. 

Here, in the shade, this life of ours. 
Full of delicious air. glides by ' 

Amid a multitude of flowers 
As countless as the stars on high ; 

These red-tiled roofs, this fruitful soil. 
Bathed with an azure all divine. 

Where springs the tree that gives us oil. 
The grape that giveth us the wine : 

Ben«*ath these mountains stripped of trees. 
Whose tops with flowers are covered o*er, 

Where spring-time of the Hesperides 
Begins, but endeth nevermore ; 

Under these leafv vaults and walls, 
That unto gentle sleep persuade; 

ThU rainbow of the waterfalls, 
Of mingled mist and sunshine made ; 



TO MY BROOKLET. 

PBOM THE PREKCH OP DUCI8. 

Thou brooklet, all unknown to song, 
Hid in the covert of the wood ! 

Ah, ves, like thee I fear the throng, 
Like thee I love the solitude. 

O brooklet, let my sorrows past 
Lie all forgotten in their graves, 

Till in my thoughts remain at last 
Only thy peace, thy flowers, thy wavea. 

The lily by thy maivin waits; — 
The nightingale, the marguerite ; 

In shadow here he meditates 
His nest, his love, his music sweet* 

Near thee the self-collected soul 
Knows naught of error or of crime ; 

Thv waters, murmuring as they roll, 
Transform his musings into* rhyme. 

Ah, when, on bright autumnal eves, 
Pursuing still thv course, shall I 

List the soft shudder of the leaves. 
And hear the lapwing's plaintive cir ? 



BARRAGES. 

PROM THE PREKCH OP LEPBAlfG DE POMPIOKAIT. 

I LEAVE yon, ye cold mountain chains. 
Dwelling of warriors stark and frore ! 
You, may these eyes behold no more. 

Save on the horizon of oar plains. 

Vanish, ve frightful, gloomy views ! 

Ye rocVs that mount up to the clouds ! 

Of skies, enwrapped in misty shrouds, 
Impracticable avenues ! 

Ye torrents, that with might and main 
Break pathways through the the rocky walla I 
With 3'our terrific waterfalls 

Fatigue no more my weary brain ! • 

Arise, ye landscapes full of charms, 

Arise, ye pictures of delight ! 

Ye brooks, that water in 3'our flight 
The flowers and harvests of our farma! 

You I perceive, ye meadows green, 
Where the Garonne the lowland fills, 
Not far from that long dhain of hills. 

With intermingled vales between. 

Yon wreath of smoke, that mounts so high, 
Methinks from my own hearth must come ; 
With speed, to that beloved home. 

Fly, ye too lazy coursers, fly 2 

And bear me thither, where the soul 

In quiet may itself possess, 

Where all things soothe the mind's distreaa, 
Where all things teach me and console. 



FORSAKEN. — SEVEN SONNETS. 
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FORSAKEN. 



FROM THX GJUKMAH. 



SoMETHiMo the heart must hare to cherish, 
Must love and joy and sorrow learn, 

Something with passion clasp, or perish, 
And in Itself to aslies burn. 

So to this child my heart is clinging. 
And ito franic eyes, with loolc intense, 

He from a world of sin are bringing 
Back to a world of innocence. 

Disdain must thou endure forerer; 

Strong may tii3r heart in danger be ! 
Tboo shalt not fail ! but ah, be never 

Fabe as thy father was to me. 

Never will I forsalce thee, faithless, 
And thou thy mother ne'er forsake, 



Until her lips are white and breathless, 
Until in aeath her eyes shall break. 



ALLAH. 

FROM THB GERMAll OF MAHLMAMN. 

Allah gives light in darkness, 

Allah gives rest in pain. 
Cheeks that are white with weeping 

Allah paints red again. 

The flowers and the blossoms wither, 
Years vanish with flying feet; 

But my heart will live on forever, 
That here in sadness beat. 

Gladly to Allah^s dwelling 
Yonder would I take flight; 

There will the darkness vanish. 
There will my eyes have sight. 



SEYEIif SONNETS 

AND A CANZONE, FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 



[The foUowing tnaslations are froni the poens of Michael Angelo as revised by his nephew Michael Angelo the 
Tovnger, aad wexe made before the publlealion of the original text by Guastl.] 



I. 



THB ARTIST. 



NoTHmo the greatest artist can conceive 
lliat every marble block doth not confine 
Within itself; and only its design 
The band that followi« 'intellect can achieve. 

The ill I flee, the good that I believe, 
In thee^ fair lady, lofty and divine. 
Thus hidden lie*; and so that death be mine 
Art^ of desired suticess, doth me bereave. 

Love 18 not guilty, then, nor thy fair face. 
Nor fortune, cruelty, nor great disdain, 
Of my disgrace, nor chance nor destiny, 

If in th}' heart both death and love find place 
At the same time, and if my humble brain. 
Burning, can nothing draw* but death from thee. 



IL 



FIRB. 

Nut without fire can any workman mould 

The iron to his preconceived design. 

Nor can the artist without fire renne 

And purify from all Tts droM the gold ; 
Nor can revive the phoenix, we are told. 

Except by fire. Hence if 8uch death be mine 

I hope to rise again with the divine. 

Whom death augments, and time cannot make 
old. 
sweet, sweet death I O fortunate fire that burns 

Within me still to renovate my days, 

Thougli I am almost numbered with the dead 1 
If bv its nature unto heaven returns 

This element, me, kindled in it* blaze, 

WHl it bear upward when my life is fled. 



lU. 



YOUTH AlfO AOB. 



Or give me back the days when loose and free 
To mv blind passion were the curb and rein. 
Oh give me back the angelic face again. 
With which all virtue buried seems to be I 

Oh give my panting footsteps back to me, 
That are in age so slow and fraught with pain. 
And fire and moisture in the heart and brain, 
If thou wouldst have me burn and weep for thee! 

If it be true thou livest alone, Amor, 
On the sweet-bitter tears of human hearts. 
In an old man thou canst not wake desire; 

Souls that have almost reached the other shore 
Of a diviner love should feel the darts, 
And be as tinder to a holier fire. 



IV. 



OLD AGE. 

Thb course of my lon^ life hath reached at last, 
In fragile bark o'er a tempestuous sea, 
The common harbor, where must rendered be 
Account of all the actions of the past. 

The impassioned phantasy, that, vsgue and vast. 
Made art an idol and a'king to me. 
Was an illusion, and but vanity 
Were the desires that lured me* and harassed. 

The dreams of love, that were so sweet of yore. 
What are they now, when two dea(|is'may be 

mine, — 
One sure, and one torecasting its alarms ? 

Painting and sculpture satisfy no more 
The soul now turning to the Love Divine, 
That oped, to embrace ua, on the cross its arms. 



8EVEK SONNETS. 



TTiiin in o»p niBker, who dies Dreaently? 
Cause ^ifldelh [o effect i( Ihis to be. 

This know I, wlig io An hav« eiveii I'he pMt, 
But aee that Time ii breaking faitli with me. 
Perhaps nn bulb of IM long life can 1 

by now portnj'mg ncli in look and mien ; 
So ihat a IbuuaaiiiJ yean afrer we die, 

How f»ir ihou wa«1, and I how full of woe, 
Aad wherefore i >o loved thee, may 1m teen. 



ReniBined chained, and rem were in all eyes 
tale, unhfedin^ my ImrMiwioned cries! 
O hopetfallaciouel O ihou spirit of grace, 



linlv did vruel death ai 
The ruiiHir of Ihy virluous renown. 
That Uihe'a waicn could not wash away < 
A Ihouaand leave*, since he hith stricken lAee dowi 



What tho 


Id be aaid 


oE 


him cannot be aaid; 


By loo B 


reat xplend 




his name attended t 


To biam 


is eailer 1 






Than re> 


ch ibe fail 




((lory round him .had. 


Thit man d 


etcended 1 


th 


e doomed and dead 


For our 




th 


n to God aacended ; 


Heaven 

a; 


ipened wi 


e 


bim its poriala apl 



Except Ibroixgb death, a refuge «i 



Who from fail couDlri'r, cloaed agaiail hi: 
fled. 
Jngratetul land 1 To Iti own prejudice 
Nnree of hie fortune.; and iliis eliowelh well 
That (he moit perfect nioM of grief eliall art. 



Ah me! ah me! when thinking of the years. 
The vanlilied .vean. alas, 1 do not lind 

Fallacious hopes, desires of the unknown, 
Lamenting, locinic, huming, and in tears. 
(For luiman passions all have stirred mv mind), 
Haie held me, now I feel and know, contined 
Both from the truR and good still far away. 

Tlie simsliine fulls, Iho shadowa grow mon 

And I am near Io fall, infirm and weai7. 



DEDICATION. --FROM MT ARM-CHAIB. 
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ULTIMA THULE. 



DEDICATION. 



TO O. W. O. 



With favoring winds, o*er sunlit seas, 
We sailed for the He«peride8, 
Tlie land where golden apples grow; 
But that, ah ! that was long ago. 

How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams, 
That land of fiction and of truth, 
The lost Atlantis of our youth 1 

Whither, ah, whither? Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 
Where sea-gulls scream, and breakers roar. 
And wreck and sea-weed line the shore? 

Ultima Thule ! Utmost Isle ! 
Here in thy harbors for a while 
We lower our sails ; a while we rest 
From the unending, endless quest. 



BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Dead he lay among his books ! 
The peace of God was in his looks. 

As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o'er Maximilian's tomb,^ 

So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 

Ah ! his hand will nevermore 
Turn their storied pages o'er ; 

Nevermore his lips repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 

Let the lifeless body rest ! 
He is gone, who was Its guest; 

Gone, as travellers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 

Traveller ! in what realms afar, 
In what planet, in what star, 

In what vast, aerial space, 
Shine« the light upon thy face ? 

In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy wear>' feet to-night ? 

Poet ! thou, whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse; 

Tlmii hast sung, with organ tone, 
In Deukalion's life, thine own ; 

On the ruins of the Past 
Blooms the perfect flower at last. 

Friend ! but yesterday the bells 
Rang for tliee their loud farewells; 

And to-day they toll for thee, 
Lying dead beyond the sea ; 

Lying dead amon^jr thv books, 
Ine peace of God m a)l thy looks. 

> In the IlofUrohe at Innabrook. 



THE CHAMBER OVER THE GATB. 

Is it so far from thee 
Thou canst no longer see, 
In the Chamber over the Gate, 
That old man desolate. 
Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son I 

Is it so lonff ago 
That cry of human woe 
From the walled city camei 
Calling on his dear name. 
That it has died away 
In the distance of toAlay ? 
O Abealom, my son f 

There is no far or near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 
Absalom, my son I 

From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and tovm ; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the eclioes back to me, 
O Absalom, my son 1 

Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Ok messengers, that liear 
The tidings of desiMir. 
O Absalom, my son I 

He goes forth from the door. 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs: 
The light goes out in our hearlSii 
In the Chamber over the Gats 
We sit disconsolate. 
O Absalom, my son ! 

That 't is a common grief 
Bringeth but slight relief ; 
Ours is the bitterest lose, 
Ours is the heaviest cross ; 
And forever the cry will be, 
''Would God I had died for thes, 
O Absalom, my son ! " 



FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 

TO THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDOB, 

Who presented to me, on my SeTenty-necond Birthday, 
February 27, 1879, this Chair made from the Wood ol 
the Village Blacksmith's Gbeiitnut-Tnw. 

Am I a king, that I should call mv own 

This splendid ebon throne 7 
Or by what reason, or what riffht divins, 

Can I proclaim it mine 7 

Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 

It may to me belong ; 
Only because the spreading chestnntotres 

Of old was sung by me. 



JUGUBTHA.— THE IRON PBB. 



Wan I remember it in all Iti primi 

Wheuinlheiouniiner-linie 
Ttu affluent foliiKeol ils lirKnchn ni 



;is:k; 



Tbere, bv (he bUcksmiib's torge, beiide the itnet, 

lis bioMoins wbire and sweet 
Enticed the beet, until it wemed alive, 

And muniiured like a bive. 

And when the winds of autumn, with a about, 

Toiaed Hi great Bniis about, 
The shining chesltintB, bur^lini! from (be sbealb. 

Dropped lo the ground beneath. 



And now Bomo (ragrnentt 
Shaped as a i-latetv 

Have bv my heanhsione ( 
And whisper al the 



Is branches bare, 
d a home at taM, 



The Danish kinc eoulrt not in «n bi> nri 

Kcpeltbe wean tide. 
But, aeated in tliio chair, I can in rhym( 

Koll back the tide of Time. 



Tlie bl<<>i>oni-> and the bew, 
And hear tlie eliitdrFirs vaices plioitt and call, 
And the brown cheilnulstaU. 


From the casket where it lies — 

Of itself would ariK and write 
My thanka and my surprise. 


I see (he omlthv with its flres aglow, 

[ hear tlie belloiivs blow. 
And the Khrill hammers on the anvil beat 

The iron white with heal! 


When you gave it me under the r^nea, 
1 dreamed iTiese gems from the minet 

Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 
Would gtiuiiner as tbotights ii> the Una 


And thus, dear chl!dr<-n, have ye made for ma 

Thisd.ivniti1.i1ee. 
Ami to iiiv mure than ihree-«cor« years and ten 

Brought batk my ynulh again. 


That this Iron link from tlie chain 
Of B^noivard mik.'l>> retain 

Some ven-e of the Poet who sang 
Of tlie prisoner and his pain ; 


The henrt hath IIm own mcmorv, like the mind, 

Al.dinitareeiKl.riiu'd' 
The pn^ious keep^akri, into which is wrought 
Tlie giver's loving thought. 


That this wiMd from the frigate's mart 
Mih-hl write me n rliyme at la-l. 
As it useii to wriie on the f kv 
The song of the sea and the blast. 


'Give life to .hi. dead W00.1, 
And make these br.nchc. leartes. now ^ long. 


Likea liishnp lyinfT in stale 

Lies the Pe.., with its mitre of gold. 



JUGUUTHA, 

How cnid are thv baths, Apollo ! 
Cried the African monarch, tlie splendid, 

As down to his death iu the hollow 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended. 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended) 

How cold are Ihy baths, Apollo! 

How cold are thv bathn, Apollo! 

Cried Ilia Poef, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision, that lurrd him to follow, 



THE IRON FEN, 
Hade tran  trtlerot BonnlTard, the Prisoner «t Chit 

tleo'. and bound with ktIitIfI of eold, lorel wlih (hnt 



ROBERT BURNS.— HELEN OP TYRE. 



Titea mmt I qxak, and tay 
That the light of tluC tammar day 

In the garden under tbs pinei 
Shall not fade and paii away. 

I shall lee yon >tanding thens 
Carewed by the fragrant air, 
With ibe shadow on your faos, 



;ou anln 
i« oftha , 



O beBHtiful Utlea of Maine ! 



Aa a btesaing from vau la me, 

Aa s drop of I he dtw of your joutb 
On the !uvea of an aged tree. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

Ihe Held* of Ayi 



OQjchll 



lya, 



•.o a>k. 

C n( thora fields 
istyieldi 
Than iheavei of^gnln ; 
Songs flush wiih purple blDom I 
He plover*! call, Ihe curleir's c 

Sing in bia brain- 
Touched hy his hand, Ihe warslde weed 



Is clothed with bei 
And heather, wher 

The briijh 



*lep9 pass, 
whose Same illumei 



He Binp> of Ion 

The darkncKH ut lone colilge ruonu) 

He feels the lurce, 
The trefli'bernii* undertow and stress 
Of wayward passions, and no less 

The keeu remorse. 

At momsnls, wresllins wllh his fate. 
His voice is harsh, but uai with bate; 
The l>rn'li-waoil, hnnf; 



Ara Bfanhood, Freedom, BroCherlwod, 
Its discords bnt an interlude 
Between Ibe words- 



Is this, than wandering up and down 
An old man in a country Iowa, 
Id Gnu and pour- 

FOT now he haunts bis native land 
Aa an hnmorfal youlh; his band 

Guides every plough ; 
He eila beside each ingle-nuok, 
His voice is in eacb ruihiiig brooit, 

Each nulling bough. 



HELEN OF TTRB. 



O Tyre ! in Ihy cmwded streeli 
Thephaniom appears and retre 
And the Israelites lliBt sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brasa. 
Look up as they si 



And I 






Then another phanlom is seen 
At lier side- in a gray cabardine. 

With beaid iliat'flo-ts to ttjs Waiitt 
It is Simon Maipis, the Srer ; 
He sneaks, and she pauses to hear 

Tbe words he utters in hasls- 

He sav! : " From this evil fame, 
From this life of sormw and shame, 

I will lift tliee and make tbee mllM| 
Thou hast been Queen Candace. 

The Intclligetice Divine!" 

Oh, sweet as the breath of mora. 



So she follows from land to taUd 
The wixanl's beckoninf: liand, 

Aa a leaf is blown by lbs gust, 
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ELEGIAC — THE SEFTINO OF PETER. 



Till she vanishes into night. 
O reader, stoop down and write 
With thy finger in the duat 

O town in the midst of the seas, 
With thy rafts of cedar-trees, 

Thy merchandise and thy ships, 
Thou, too, art become as naught, 
A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon men's lips. 



ELEGIAC. 

Dark is the morning with mist; in the narrow 
mouth of the harbor 
Motionless lies the sea, under its curtain of cloud; 
Dreamily jglimmer the sails of ships on the distant 
horizon. 
Like to the towers of a town, built on the verge 
of the sea. 

Slowly and stately and still, they tail forth into 
the ocean; 
With them sail my thoughts over the limitless 
deep, 
Farther and farther away, borne on by unsatisfied 
longings, 
Unto Hesperian isles, unto Ausonian shores. 

Now they have vanished away, have disanpeared 
in' the ocean ; 
Sunk are the towers of the town into the depths 
of the sea ! 
All have vanished but those that, moored in the 
neighboring roadstead, 
Sailless at anchor ride, looming so large in the 
mist 

Vanished, too, are the thoughts, the dim, unsatis- 
fied longings; 
Sunk are the turrets of cloud into the ocean of 
dreams ; 
While in a haven of rest my heart is riding at 
anchor, 
Held by the chains of love, held bv the anchors 
of trust 1 



OLD ST. DAVID'S AT RADNOB. 

What an image of peace and rest 

Is this little church among its graves! 
All is so quiet ; the troubled breast, 
The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
Here may find the repose it craves. 

See, how the ivy climbs and expands 

Over thb humble hermitage. 
And seems to caress with its little hands 
The rou|^h, gray stones, as a child that stands 

Caressmg the' wrinkled cheeks of age ! 

Tou cross the threshold ; and dim and smalt 
Is the space that serves for the Shepherd's 
Fold; 
The narrow aisle, the bare, white wall. 
The pews, and the pulpit quaint and tall, 
Wnisper and say: *^ Alas ! we are old.*' 

Herbert's chapel at Bemerton 

Hardly more spacious is than this ; 
But Poet and Pastor, blent in one, 
Clothed with a splendor, as of the sun, 

That lowly and holy edifice. 

It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small or great. 

But the soul's light shining round about, 

And the faith that overcometh doubt. 
And the love that stronger is than hate. 

Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 

Were I a pastor of Holy Church, 
More than a Bishop's diocese 
Should I prize this place of rest, and release 

From farther longing and farther search. 

Here would I stay, and let the world 
With its distant thunder roar and roll ; 

Storms do not rend the sail that is furled ; 

Kor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled 
In an eddy of wind, is the anchored soul. 



FOLK SONGS. 



THE SIFTING OF PETER. 

In St Luke's Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 

Was sifted; 
And now, though ages intervene. 
Sin i.s the same, while time and scene 

Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wlioat to sift us, and we all 

Are tempted; 
Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 

Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his. 

Can enter; 
No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 

Its centre. 



For all at last the cock will crow, 
Who hear the warning voice, but go. 

Unheeding, 
Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 

And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suifering face 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace 

Of ^veakness * 
We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 

To meekness. 

Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache; 
The reddening scars remain, and make 

Confession ; 
Lost innocence returns no more; 
We are not what we were before 

Trangresslon. 



THE XroE RISES, THE TIDE FALLS. —THE WINDMILL. 



But nobis hiuIr, through dust and heat, 
Bite from disaster sad defeat 
The Btrunger, 



I And coaKioiu MiJl of (he dirUf 
Within them, lie on earlli supiaa, 
I No longer. 



THE TIDE BISKS, THE TIDE FALLS. 

Thb tide riwx. the tide fa]]^ 

The twiiJRht darkens, the turlcw calia; 

Aloag the sta-Binds dam)> and brown 

And the tide rises, lb| tide iaila. 

Darkness setllea on roofa and walla. 
But the sea in the darknemi calls atid cillii : 
The little wa^es, with Ibeir soft, white haads, 
Eflaee the footprints in the sands. 
And tbo tide rises. 



Stamp and neigh, 

rhe day return!, I 

tteturns the travel 

And (he (ide i 



tide falls. 
breaks: (he steeds In their stalls 



B the hostler calb i 
I, the tide falls. 



MAIDEN AND WEATHERCOCK. 



O Wbathercocr on the villsgesirfre. 
With your golden feathers all on lire, 
Felt me. what can you see from your parch 
Above there over the tower of the churcbi' 



I can see the roo 
And the people i 

The great Bait bc 



ic llBherman's fleet. 



see a shiri come sailing in 
id the lieadlaiidB and harbor of Lynn, 
I yonng nisn standing on the deck, 
a silkea kercliivf round his neck. 



Ah, (hat is the ship fror 
That is bringing my Ibi 
Bringing my lover bo f<i 
Who does not change w 



tr 1 change with all the wim 

It is oii]}-n>ecause they madt 

If I,  Weathercock, should m 

O pretiv Maiden, bo fine and [ 
With your dreamy eves and v 
When von and your lover inee 
You will thank me for Uioking 



ids (hat blow, 

I range. 



THE WINDMILL. 



.k: 



Bbhold! a gi 

Ainfl b( 
Withm 



And grind (hem ia(o flour. 

I look down over the farms; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be. 

And I fling (o the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 
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MY CATHEDRAL. — THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 



I stand here in my place. 

With my fcot on the rock below. 
And whichever way it may blow 

I meet it face to face, 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we vrrestle and strive 

My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 



For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays I take my rest ; 

Church-going bells beffin 
Their low, melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 



SONNETS. 



Bnr CATHEDRAL. 

Like two cathedral towers these statel.v pines 
Uplift their fretted summits tipped with cones; 
The arch beneath them is not Duilt with stones, 
Not Art but Nature traced these lovely lines, 

And carved this c:raceful arabesc^ue of vines ; 
No organ but the wind here sighs and moans, 
No sepulchre conceals a martvr's bones, 
No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter ! the pavement, carpeted with leaves, 
Gives bacK a softened echo to thy tread ! 
Listen! the choir is singing; ai] the birds. 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves, 
Are singing! listen, ere the sound be fled, 
And learn there may be worship without words. 



THE BURLAL OF THE POET. 

RICHARD HEKRT DANA. 

Ik th« old churchyard of his native town. 
And in the ancestral tomb beside the wall, 
We laid him in the sleep that comes to all. 
And left him to his rest and his renown. 



Tlie snow was falling, as if Heaven dropped down 
White flowers of Paradise to strew his pall; — 
Tile dead around him seemed to wake, and call 
His n:tme, as worthy of so white a crown. 

And now the moon is shining on the scene, 
And the broad sheet of snow is written o'er 
With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 

As once the winding-sheet of Ssladin 
With chapters of the Koran; but, ah! more 
Mysterious and triumphant signs are these. 



NIGHT. 

Into the darkness and the hush of night 
Slowly the landscape sinks, and fades away. 
And with it fade the phantoms of the day, 
The ghosts of men and tilings, that haunt tbe 
light. 

The crowd, the clamor, the pursuit, the flight, 
The unprofltable splendor and display, 
The'agitatk>ns, and the cares that prey 
Upon our hearts, all vanish out of sight. 

The better life begins ; the world no more 
Molests us; all its records we erase 
From the dull common pUce book of our lives, 

That like a palimpsest is written o'er 
With trivial incidents of time and place, 
And lo ! the ideal, hidden beneath, revives. 



KENYOL 



THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 

As the birds come in the Spring, 

We know not from where ; 
As the stars come at evening 

From depths of the air ; 

As the rain comes from the cloud. 
And the brook from the ground ; 

As suddenly, low or loud, 
Out of silence a sound ; 

As the grape comes to the vine, 

Thefruit tothe tree; 
As the wind comes to the pine, 

And the tide to the sea ; 

As come the white sails of ships 
O'er the ocean's verge ; 



An comes the smile to the Upe, 
The foam to the sui^ge ; 

So come to the Poet his songs, 

All hitherward blown 
From the mistv realm, that belongs 

To the vast tJnknown. 

His, and not his, are the la^^s 

He sings ; and their fame 
Is his, and not his ; and the praise 

And the pride of a name. 

For voices pursue him bj' day, 

And haunt him by night, 
And he listens, and needs must obey, 

When the Angel says : " Write ! '' 



BECALMED. — TUB POETS CALENDAR. 
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IN THE HAEBOE. 

ULTIMA THULE. — PART II. 



BECALMED. 

Becalved upon the 9ea of Thought, 
Still unattained the land it sought, 
My mind, with loosely-hanging sails, 
Lies waiting the auspicious gales. 

On either side, behind, before. 
The ocean stretches like a floor, — 
A level floor of amethyst, 
Crowned by a golden dome of mist. 

Blow, breath of inspiration, blow! 
Shake and uplift this golden glow! 
And flll the canvas of the mind 
With wafts of thy celestial wind. 

Blow, breath of song! until I feel 
The (Straining sail, the lifting keel, 
The life of the awakening sea. 
Its motion and its mystery ! 



HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 

Am Seleucns oarrates, Hermes describes the principles 
that rank as wholes in two myriads of books ; or, an we 
are informed by Manctho. he perfectly unfoldeU thene 
principles in three myriaii) -iz thousand five hundred 
and twenty-jBTe rolumefl. . . . 

. . . Our ancestors dedicatod the inTentions of their 
wiidom to this deity, inscribing all their own writings 
with the name of Hermes. — Iamblicos. 

Stili. through Egypt's desert places 

Hows the lordly Nile, 
From its banks the great stone faces 

Gaze with patient smile. , 
Still the pyramids imperious 

Pierce the cloudless skies. 
And the Sphinx stares with mysterious, 

Solemn, stony eyes. 

But where are the old Egyptian 

Demi-gods and king-« 7 
Nothing leit but an inscription 

Graven on stones and rings. 
Where are Helios and Uephsstus, 

Gods of eldest eld ? 
Where is Hermes Trismegistus, 

Who their secrets held ? 

Where are now the many hundred 

Thousand books he wrote ? 
By the Thaumaturgists plundered^ 

Lost in lands remote ; 
In oblivion' sunk forever, 

As when o'er the land 
Blows a storm-wind, in the river 

Sinks the scattered sand. 

Something unsubstantial, ghostly, 

Seems this Theurgist, 
In deep meditation mostly 

Wrapped, as in a mist. 
Vague, phantasmal, and unreal 

To our thought he seems. 
Walking in a world ideal, 

In a land of dreams. 

Was he one, or many, merging 
Name and fame' in one, 



Like a stream, to which, converging, 

Many streamlets run V 
Till, with' gathered power proceeding, 

Ampler sweep it takes. 
Downward the sweet waters leading 

From unnumbered lakes. 

By the Nile I see him wandering, 

Pausing now and then, 
On the mystic union pondering 

Between gods and men ; 
Half believing, wholly feeling. 

With supreme de'light^ 
How the gods, themselves concealing, 

Lift men to their height. 

Or in Thebes, the hundred-gated, 

In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, as if consecrated, 

A diviner air ; 
And amid discordant noises, 

In the jostling throng, 
Hearing far, celestial voices 

Of Olympian song. 

Who shall call his dreams fallacious ? 

Who has searched or sought 
All the unexplored and spacious 

Universe of thought i* 
Who, in his own skill confiding, 

dhall with rule and line 
Mark tlie border-land dividing 

Human and divine ? 

Trismegistus! three times greatest! 

How thv name sublime 
Has descended to this latest 

Progeny of Time ! 
Happv they whose written pages 

Perish with their lives. 
If among the crumbling a(;es 

Still their name survives! 

Thine, priest of Egypt, lately 

Found I in the vast. 
Weed-encumbered, sombre, stately, 

Grave-yard of the Past; 
And a presence moved before me 

On that gloomy shore, 
Ab a waft of wind,'that o'er me 

Breathed, and was no more* 



THE POET'S CALENDAB. 



JANUARY. 



I. 



Jaiots am I; oldest of potentates ; 

Forward I look, and backward, and below 
I count, as god of avenues and gates. 

The years that tlirough my portals come and go. 



ir. 



I block the roads, and drift the fields with snow ; 

I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen; 
Mv frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 

"My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men 



THE VOETS CALKNOAR. 



E'en (be utilovcJy toniln of tbnte who (lt«P 
Without 1 dirge, I cleanse fnini ever]' etaiii. 



Mine «re the lontjesi days, ihe loveliest iiij 
The iiHiwcr'n scvthe niaket mualc to my 

1 am the faireat daughter uf the year. 



I Martins Bin! Puce first, and now (he tliird 
To lead the Year was my a]ipi.iiit«d place ; 

A niorrai dispossessed me bv a wnrd* 
And wt there Jaiuis wKh'thp double face. 

Hence I make war on nil Ihe human race ; 
1 sliake the cities wiili mv hiirricanes ; 

I flo.Kl llie rivers and theirluinks eflace. 



Auildi 



> and hi 



1 open wide the portal* of Ihe Sprinc 

To ureln>me the procession of the flowers, 
With (heir |^v banners, and the birds that sing 

Their sonu of sunp> fnim (heir aerial lowers. 
I soften with my sunshine and mv showers 

The heart of earth ; with thouj-lKsof love I glid 
Into (he heart* of men ; and with the Hours 

Upon the Bull with wrualliM houia I ride. 



Hark! Thcs 


s-forinq 


«ild.f 


owl loud proclaim 


Mycming. 


and the s 




ag of the 


bees. 


These are my 


heralds, and be 


loldl mv 




Is written iu 


bInwNiis 




e hawtho 




I (ell Ihr mari 


erwhen 




thesear 




Iwafto-crallthelai 


dtroi 


farawa 






1 lilonm u 


fthe 


lesperide 




My^HhpTa 


ce. Iain 


Maia 


1 am i 


iy. 



Mine is the Month of Roses ; ves, 
The Monlb of Marriat.'cs! 'All 

The foliafje of the vallcya 



i= 



The Emperor Octavian, called the i 
Upon me. and 1 hold it alill in Ims 



n the Lion's rase; 
inds. and I clami 
uiy heritage. 



TI.C hedccs 
The Hum 



's Moon rvigiiB eniprew of the ni^l- 



Woven like cloth of cold, and crimson dvedi 
do not boa<t the haTt'cstiiig of sheaves, ' 
O'er orchards and o'«r viuej'anU I preaide. 



MAD RIVER. 



Tbaugh on tha frieid Scorpion I ride, 
Tbe dr«am)- air is full, irid overfluwa 

Witb under meniorie'' ul Ilie fuminvrlidF. 
And mingled voices ul ihe doves aiiU I'ruws 



ennli I By, 



Th* CentBor, SiKitlariiis, u 

Born of Ixion's uid tbe cl 
WiUi funding hoof»«.TOB9 

A ilecd ThesBBlian with > 

Sharp "i)"!' tlie annwR are wilh whivh I chve 

Tbc leave*, hulf dead already wiili affriKlii ; 
I (broud mywflf in gloom ; anil to (he race 

Of Diortaila bring nor comtort uor deliglit. 



Riding upon the Goat, willi 

I come, the liil nf all. 1 

linf tbehollvi inmvham 



Tea; I would learn of thee thy song, 
Willi all ita flowiUR mmiberi,. 
And in a voice aa fresh and -Irung 

And hear it in my slmiibcra. 



A brooklet nameleu and unknown 
Wan 1 at lirst, resembling 

A little child, tbat all alone 

Comes ventarlog down tlie itflirs of etone, 
Irresolute and trembling. 

Later, by w«yward fancies led, 

Oat of tbe forest dark and dread 
AiroH' il>e open Held: I fl>^. 

Like one pursued and hnuntad. 



d ftiver. O Mnd Kii-. 



What Mcret trouble slirs 1 

Whv all this fret a 

Dwt thou not know that i 

In this loo restless w:(]i\ '■ 



What wouldst thou in thc^e mour 
Is it perhaps some foolish freaV 



1 tossed my arms, I sang nloud, 

Wilh Ihiinder from the passing tloud, 
Tlie wind, the forest bent and Ixiwed, 
The rush i if rain descending. 

I heard the distant ocean call, 

Imploring and entrratingi 
Drawn onward, oerlhis rockv wall 
I plungcil. and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to Ihe greeting. 

And now. beset with manr ills, 

A toilsome life Ifolloiri 

Tompelled lt> cam- from Ihe hills 

These loes to Ihe impatieni mills 

Below I here in the hollow. 

Yet something ever cheers and charms 

The rudene^a of mv labors) 
Ifciilv [ waier wilh thei^e amis 
The cattle of a hundred farm*, 

And have the birds for neighbors. 

Men call me Mad. and well ihev mav. 
When, full ..f rage and Trouble, 
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AUF WIEDERSEHEN.— THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADE. 



Now go and write thy little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating. 

Thou seest the day is past its prime; 

I can no longer waste my time ; 

The mills are tirea of waiting. 



AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 

IV MEMORT OF J. T. F. 

UimL we meet again ! That is the meaning 
Ot the familiar words, that men repeat 

At parting in tlie street. 
Ah yes, till then ! but when death intervening 
Keucls us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 

We wait for the Again. 

The friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 
Of parting, as we feel it, who must stay 

Lamenting day by day, 
And knowing, when we wake upon the morrow, 
We shall not find in its accustomed place 

The one beloved face. 

It were a double grief, if the departed. 
Being released from earth, should still retain 

A sense of earthly pain ; 
It were a double grief, if the true-hearted, 
Who loved us here, should on the farther shore 

Remember us no more. 

Believing, in the midst of our afflictions, 
That death is a beginning, not an end, 

We cry to them, and send 
Farewells, that better mii^ht be called predictions, 
Being fore-shadowings of the future, turown 

Into the vast Unknown. 

Faith overleaps the confines of our reason. 
And if by faith, as in old times was said, 

^^omen received their dead 
Raised up to life, then onlv for a season 
Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 

Untu we meet again ! 



THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADE. 

[a fragment.] 

I. 
What is this I read in history, 
Full of marvel, full of mystery, 
Difficult to understand? 
Is it fiction, is it truth ? 
Children in the flower of youth, 
Heart in heart, and hand in hand, 
Ignorant of what helps or harms, 
Without armor, without arms, 
Journeying to the Holy Land I 

Who shall answer or divine ? 
Never since the world was made 
Such a wonderful crusade 
Started forth for Palestine. 
Never while the world shall last 
Will it reproduce the past ; 
Never will it see a^ain 
Such an army, such a band, 
Over mountain, over main, 
Journeying to the Holy Land. 

Like a shower of blossoms blown 
From the parent trees were they; 
Like a flock of birds that fly 
Through the unfrequented "sky. 



Holding nothing as their own. 
Passed they into lands unknown, 
Passed to suffer end to die. 

O the simple, child-like trust ! 
O the faitn that could believe 
What the harnessed, iron-mailed 
Knights of Christendom had failed, 
Bv their prowess, to achieve, 
They, the children, could and must ! 

Little thought the Hermit, preaching 

Holy Wars to knight and baron, 

That the words dropped in his teaching, 

His entreaty, his beseeching. 

Would by children's hands be gleaned, 

And the staff on which he leaned 

Blossom like the rod of Aaron. 

As a summer wind upheaves 

The innumerable leaves 

In the bosom of a wood, — 

Not as separate leaves, but massed 

All together by the blast, — 

So for evil or for good 

His resistless breath nnheaved 

All at once the many-leaved, 

Many-thoughted multitude. 

In the tumult of the air 
Rock the boughs with all the nests 
Cradled on their tossing crests ; 
By the fervor of his prayer 
Troubled hearts were everj-where 
Rocked and tossed in buma» breasts. 

For a century, at least. 
His prophetic voice had ceased ; 
But the air was heated still 
By his lurid words and will, 
As from fires in far-off woods, 
In the autumn of the year, 
An unwonted fever broods 
In the sultry atmosphere. 

II. 

In Cologne the bells were ringing, 
In Cologne the nuns were singing 
Hymns and canticles divine; 
Loud the monks sang in their stalls, 
And the thronging streets were loud 
With the voices of the crowd ; — 
Underneath the ci^v walls 
Silent flowed the liyar Rhine. 

From the gates, that summer day, 
Clad in robes of hodden gray, 
Witli the red cross on the breast, 
Azure-eyed and golden-haired, 
Forth tlie young crusaders fared; 
While above the band devoted 
Consecrated banners floated, 
Fluttered many a flag and streamer, 
And the cross o'er all the rest ! 
Singing lowly, meekly, slowly, 
*' Give us, give* us back the holy 
Sepulchre of the Redeemer ! '* 
On the vast procession pressed. 
Youths and maidens. . . . 

III. 

Ah ! what master hand shall paint 
How the}' journeyed on their way. 
How the days grew long and dreary, 
How their little feet grew wearv, 
How their little hearts grew famt ! 

Ever swiftpr day by day 
Flowed the homeward n%'er; ever 



THE CITY AND THE SEA.— CHIMES. 
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More and more its whitening current 
Broke and scattered into spray, 
Till the calinly-flowing river ' 
Changed into a mountain torrent. 
Rushing from its glacier green 
Down through chasm and black ravine. 
Like a phoenix in its nest. 
Burned the red sun in the West, 
Sinking in an ashen cloud : 
In the East, above the crest 
Of the sea-Hke mountain chain. 
Like a phoenix from its shroud, 
Came the red sun back again* 

Now around them, white with snow, 
Closed the mountain peaks. Below, 
Headlong from the precipice 
Down into the dark abyss, 
Plunged the cataract, white with foam; 
And it said, or seemed to say : 
** Oh return, while yet you may. 
Foolish children, to vonr home, 
There the Holy City is ! " 

But the dauntless leader said : 
" Faint not, though your bleeding feet 
O'er these ^lipperv paths of sleet 
Move but painfully and slowh*; 
Other feet than yours have bled; 
Other tears than yours been shed. 
Courage ! lose not heart or hope ; 
On the mountains* southern slope 
Lies Jerusalem the Holy! " 
As a white rose in its pride. 
By the wind in summer-tide 
Tossed and loosened from the branch, 
Showers its petals o'er the ground, 
From the distant mountain's side. 
Scattering all its snows around. 
With mysterious, muffled sound. 
Loosened, fell the avalanche. 
Voices, echoes far and near, 
Boar of winds and waters blending. 
Mists unrisiiig, clouds impending, 
Filled them with a sense of fear, 
Formless, nameless, never ending. 



THE CITY AND THE SEA. 

The panting City cried to the Sea, 

^* 1 am faint witti heat, — O breathe on me ! " 

And the Sea said, *^ Lo, I breathe ! but my breath 
To some will be life, to others death ! " 

As to Prometheus, bringing ease 
In pain, come the Oceanides, 

So to the City, hot with the flame 

Of the pitiless sun, the east wind came. 

It came from the heaving breast of the deep, 
Silent as dreams are, and sudden as sleep. 

Life-giving, death-giving, which will it be; 
breath of the merciful, merciless Sea? 



SUNDOWN. 

Thb summer sun is sinking low ; 
Only the tree-tops redden and glow: 
Only the weathercock on the spire 
Of the neighboring church is a flame of fire; 
Ail 18 in shadow below. 



O beautiful, awful summer day. 
What hast thuu given, what taken away ? 
Life and death, and love and hate, 
Homes made happy or desolate. 
Hearts made sad or gay ! 

On the road of life one mile-stone more! 
In the book of life one leaf turned o'er ! 
Like a red seal is the setting sun 
On the good and the evil men have done, - 
Naught can to-daj' restore ! 
JMySi, 1879. 



PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

"E VENN! DAL MARTIRIO A QUE8TA PACE." 

These words the poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dying here. 
In the true faith was living m that sphere 
Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 

Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And set thereon, like jewels crvstal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear. 

Flashed their emilgence on his dazzled eyes. * 

Ah me ! how dark the discipline of pain,* 
Were not the suffering followed by the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release ! 

This is our couiolation ; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense, 

** I came from martyrdom unto this peace ! '* 



DECORATION DAY. 

Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 
On this Field of the Grounded ArmSi 

Where foes no more molest. 
Nor sentry's shot alarms ! 

Ye have slept on the ground before. 

And started to your feet 
At the cannon's sudden roar. 

Or the drum's redoubling beat. 

But in this camp of Death 
No sound your slumber breaks; 

Here is no fevered breath. 
No wound that bleeds and aches. 

All is repose and peace, 

Untrampled lies the sod; 
The shouts of battle cease, 

It is the Truce of God ! 

Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 

The thoughts of men shall be 
As sentinels to keep 

Your rest from danger free. 

Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowen; 

Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours. 
February 8, 1882. 



CHIMES. 

Sweet chimes ! that in the loneliness of night 
Salute the passing hour, and in the dark 
And silent chambers of the household mark 
The movements of the myriad orbs of light ! 

Through my closed evelids^ by the inner sight, 
I see the constellations in the arc 



FODR BT THE CLOCK. — TO THE AVON. 



Of their ereal circle* moving on, a 
1 •liiio»lh™r Ibem sinpng in ihcii 
Better than tiee|i il ii lo lie awake 



beriiijj wrirli 
Hardly an eddy, — a mere rueh of fcum 
Oti Ihe great wia beneath a Binking Iteel. 
JuguiiJII.lsn. 



FOUB BY THE CLOCK. 

t by Ihe clock '. and yel not da;; 

ihe great world rolle and wheels away, 

I ilB cities on land, and it* abipa at aea, 



• hidden in clood, and now revealed, 
s if this phantom, full u[ iwiti, 
re hy the crumbling wall? concealed, 
lid at the window* aeen again. 



Supreme as tmprees of the Mght. 



I look, but recognize no mni 
Objects familiar (o niv vit 

The very pathway lo my do 
la an enchanted avenue. 

All thine* art changed. On 
The elm-tree. dn.|. their CI 

*1 walk as in  foreign tow 

The very proiiiid beneslh m 



White 



:li>thed wifh a 



THE FOUB LAKES OF MADISON. 



Only the spirit glorihe 



In flnwitig robea of azure dreiin^ ; 
Ftnir loveiy handmaidii, that uphold 
Th«r idiining mirn>n'. rimmed with gold. 

To Ihe fait city in the West. 



Far liown the hollow deep below. 
And glimmer in anotlier sky. 



We <ee but what we have the gift 

Of seeing; what we bring we find 
Diambo 20, 1878. 



TO THE AVOK. 



'M benealh this Mulplured hei 
it beside the churchyard wall 
1 who cannot hear lliy call. 



i-ionaryj-e appear I 
ifloalmglandsooiKseein! 



MOONLIGHT. 



I <ec him bv thv shallow edge 
Wading knee-deep amid the sedget 
An I lost in thoii^lit, a« i( thy stream 

lie wonderi' whitherward it flawn; 
Ami fain would follow where il goea, 
To the wide world, that shall erelong 
Be filled witii hii melodiotu loog. 



ELEGIAC VERSE. — THE BELLS OF SAN BLAB. 
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Flow on, fair gtream I That dream ia o'er; 
He stands upon another shore; 
A vaster river near him Hows, 
And still he follows where it goes. 



ELEGIAC VERSE. 



Peradverturb of old, some bard in Ionian Isl- 
ands, 
Walking alone by the sea, hearing the wash of 
the waves*. 
Learned the secret from them of the beautiful verse 
elegiac, 
Breathing into his song motion and sound of the 
sea. 

For as the wave of the sea, upheaving in long un- 
dulations 
Plunges loud on the sands, pauses, and turns, 
and retreats, 
So the Hexameter, rising and singing, with cadence 
sonorous, 
Falls; and in refluent rhA'thm back the Penta- 
meter flows. ^ 



II. 

Not in his jouth alone, but in age, may the heart 
of the poet 
Bloom into song, as the gorse blossoms in autumn 
and spring. 



in. 

Not in tenderness wanting, yet rough are the 
rhymes of our poet ; 
Though It be Jacob's voice, Esau's, alas ! are the 
hands. 

IV. 

Let us be grateful to writers for what is left in the 
inkstand; 
When to leave off is an art only attained by the 
few. 



V. 

How can the Three be One? yon ask me; I an- 
swer by asking, 
Hail and snow and rain, are they not three and 
yet one? 

VI. 

By the mirage uplifted the land floats vague in the 
ether. 
Ships ana the shadows of ships hang in the mo- 
tionless air; 
So by the art of the poet our common life is up- 
lifted. 
So, transfigured, the world floats in a luminous 
haze. * 



VII. 

Like a French poem is Life; being only perfect in 
structure 
When with the masculine rhymes mingled the 
feminine are. 

1 Compare Schiller. 

Ira Hexameter rtciKt de« SprlngquellB flflaslfre Siule i 
Im PenUmeter dimuf f&Ut tie melodiich hermb. 

See alio Coleridge's timaslation. 



VIII. 

Down from the mountain descends the brooklet, 
rejoicing in freedcim ; 
Little it dreams of the mill hid in the valley be- 
low; 
Glad with the joy of existence, the child goes sing- 
ing and laughing. 
Little dreaming what tolls lie in the future con- 
cealed. 



IX. 

As the ink from our pen. so flow our thoughts and 
our feelings 
When we begin to write, however sluggish be- 
fore. 



X. 

Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the Fountain of 
Youth is within us; 
If we seek it elsewhere, old shall we grow in the 
search. 



XI. 

If you would hit the mark, you must aim a little 
above it ; 
Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of 
earth. 

III. 

Wisely the Hebrews admit no Present tense in 
their language; 
While we are speaking the Word, it is alreadj^^Mp 



the Past. 



XIII. 



In the twilight of age all things seem strange and 
phantasmal, 
As between daylight and dark ghostlike the land- 
scape appeai-s. 



XIV. 



Great is the art of beginning, but greater the art is 
of ending; 
Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse. 
i88i. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Awake! arise! the hour is late! 

Angels are knocking at thy door I 
They are in haste and cannot wait, 

And once departed come no mora. 

Awake ! arise ! the athlete's arm 
T^ses its strength by too much rest; 

The fallow land, the untilled farm 
Produces only weeds at best 



THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS.9 

What sa^ the Bells of San Bias 
To the ships that southward pass 

From the harbor of Mazatlan? 
To them it is nothing more 
Than the sound of surf on the shore, 

Nothing more to master or maxu 

But to me, a dreamer of dreams. 
To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same, — 

I The last poem written by Mr. LoDgfellow. 
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PRELUDR — THE WINE OF JURANQON. 



The bells of San Bias to me 
Have a strange, wild melody, 

And are something more than a name. 

For bells are the voice of the church ; 
They have tones that touch and search 

The hearts of young and old ; 
One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 

And the meaning is manifold. 

Thej' are the voice of the Past, 
Of an age that is fading fast, 

Of a power austere and grand; 
When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o'er this western world, 

And the Priest was lord of the land. 

The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 

Has crumbled into the dust; 
And on oaken beams below 
Hie bells swing to and fro. 

And are green with mould and rust. 

• 

'* Is, then, the old faith dead,** 
They say, *' and in its stead 

Is some new faith proclaimed, 
That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain. 

Unsheltered and ashamed? 

** Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 



Our wammgs and our complaints; 
And round about us there 
The white doves filled the air. 

Like the white souk of the saints. 

" The saints ! Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own? 

Are they asleep, or dead, 
That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie, 

No longer tenanted? 

'*0h, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 

When the world with faith was filled; 
Bring back the fervid zeal. 
The hearts of ^re and steel, 

The hands that believe and b^d. 

"Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 

Our voices of command, 
Like exiled kings who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 

That the Pnest is lord of the land ! *' 

. O Bells of San Bias, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again ! 

The Past is deaf to your prayer: 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 

It is daybreak everywhere. 

March 16, 1882. 



TRANSLATIOIfS. 



PRELUDE. 



As treasures that men seek, 
Deep-buried in sea-sands, 

Vanish if they but speak. 
And elude their eager hands, 

So ye escape and slip, 
O songs, and fade away. 

When tiie word is on my lip 
To interpret what ye say. 

Were it not better, then. 
To let the treasures rest 

Hid from the eyes of men. 
Locked in their iron chest? 

I have hut marked the place, 
But half the secret told, 

That, following this slight trace, 
Others may find the gold. 



FROM THE FRENCH. 

Will ever the dear days come back again, 
Those davs of June, when lilacs were in bloom, 
And blue\)irds sang their sonnets in the gloom 
Of leaves that roofed them in from sun or rain? 

I know not; but a presence will remain 
Forever and forever in this room, 
Formless, diffused in air, like a perfume, — 
A phantom of the heart, and not the brain. 

Delicious days ! when every spoken word 
Was like a foot-fall nearer and more near, 
And a mysterious knocking at the gate 



Of the heart*8 secret places, and we heard 
In the sweet tumult of delight and fear 
A voice that whispered, ** Open, I cannot wait! " 



THE WINE OF JLTlANgON. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GHARIJU) COBA5. 

Little sweet wine of Juran^on, 
You are dear to my memorj' still ! 

With mine host and* his merry son^. 
Under the rose-tree I drank my till. 

Twenty years after, passing that way, 
Under'the trellis I found again 

Mine host, still sitting there aufrais, 
And singing still the same refrain. 

The Juran^on, so fresh and bold. 
Treats me as one it used to know; 

Souvenirs of the days of old 
Already from the*bottle flow. 

With glass in hand our glances met; 

We pledge, we drink. How sour it ial 
Never Argenteuil piquette 

Was to m}' palate sour as this I 

And yet the vinta^ was good, in sooth; 

The self-same juice, the self-same cask I 
It was vou, O gayety of my vouth, 

That failed in the autumnal flaakl 



AT LA CHAUDEAU. — MEMORIES. 
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AT LA CHAUDEAU. 

FBOM THB FRENCH OF XAVIEB MARMIER. 

At La Chaudeau, — *t is long since then : 
I was ^'oung, — my years twice ten ; 
All things smiled on'the happy boy, 
Dreams of love and songs of joy, 
Azure of heaven and wave below, 
At La Chaudeaa. 

To La Chaudeau I come back old : 
My head is gray, my blood is cold ; 
Seeking along the meadow ooze. 
Seeking beside the river Seyniouse, 
The days of my spring-time of long ago 
At La Coaudeau. 

At La Chaudeau nor heart nor brain 
Ever grows old with grief and pain ; 
A sweet remembrance keeps on age; 
A tender friendship doth still assuage 
The burden of sorrow that one may know 
At La Chaudeau. 

At La Chaudeau, had fate decreed 
To limit the wandering life I lead, 
Peradventure I still, forsooth. 
Should hara pmerred my fresh green yonth, 
Under the shadows the hill-tops throw 
At La Chaudeau. 



At La Chaudeau, live on, my friends, 
Happy to be where God intends; 
And sometimes, by the evening fire, 
Think of him whose sole desire 
Is again to sit in the old ch&tean 
At La Chaudeau. 



A QUIET LIFE. 



FROM THB FRENCH. 



Let him who will, by force or fraud innate, 
Of courtly grandeurs gain the slippery height ^ 
L leaving not the home of my de ight, 
Far from the world and noise will meditate. 

Then, without pomps or perils of the great, 
I shall behold the day succeed the night ; 

Behold the alternate seasons take their flight, 
And in serene repose old ape await. 

And so, whenever Death shall come to close 
The happy moments that my days compose, 
I, full of years, shall die, obscure, alone ! 

How wretched is the man, with honors crowned, 
Who, having not the one thing needful found. 
Dies, known to all, but to himself unknown. 

September 11, 1879. 



PEESO:^tAL POEMS. 



LOSS AND GAIN. 

When I compare 
What I have lost with what I have gained. 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 

I am aware 
How many days hare been idly spent ; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen short or been turned aside. 

But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise ? 
Defeat may be victorv in disguise ; 
The loweet ebb is the turn of the tide. 



AUTUMN WITHIN. 

It is autumn ; not without, 
But within me is the cold. 

Touth and spring are all about; 
It is I that have grown old. 

Birds are darting through the air, 
Singing, builuhig without rest ; 

Life is stirring evervwhere. 
Save within mv lonelv breast. 



There is silence : the dead leaves 

Fall and rustle and are still ; 
Beats no flail upon the sheaves, 
Comes no murmur from the mill. 
4f»rii9,1874. 



VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 

Ab one who long hath fled with panting breath 
Before his foe, bleeding and near to fall, 
I turn and set my back against the wall. 
And look thee in the face, triumphant Death, 

I call for aid, and no one answeretn; 
I am alone with thee, who conquerest all ; 
Yet me thy threatening form doth not appall. 
For thou art but a phantom and a wraith. 

Wounded and weak, sword broken at the hilt. 
With armor shattere.d, and without a shield, 
I stand unmoved; do with me what thou wilt; 

I can resist no more, but will not yield. 
This is no tournament where cowards tilt ; ' 
The vanquished here is victor of the field. 
4l»^i»1876. 



MEMORIES. 

Oft I remember those whom I have known 
In other days, to whom my heart was led 
As by a magnet, and who'are not dead, 
But absent, and their memories overgrown 

With other thoughts and troubles of my own, 
As gijaves with grasses are, and at th'eir head 
The stone with moss and lichens so overspread, 
Nothing is legible but the name alone. 

And is it so with them ? After long years. 
Do they remember me in the same war, 
And is the memorv pleasant as to me V 

I fear to ask ; vet wherefore are my fears ? 
Pleasures, like flowers, may wither and decay, 
And yet the root perennial may be. 
September 23, 188L 
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MY BOOKS. — MICHAEL ANGELO. 



MY BOOKS. 

Sadlt as some old mediaeval knicht 
Gazed at the anns he could no longer wield. 
The sword two-handed and the shinhif^ shield 
Suspended in the hall, and full in sight, 

While -secret longhigs for the lost delight 
Of tourney or adventure in the field 
Came over hJra, and tears but half concealed 



Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 
So I behold these books upon their shelf, 

My ornaments and arms of other days; 

Not wholly useless, though no longer U5ed, 
For thev remind me of niv other self, 

Younger and stronger, and the pleasant wars 

In which I walked, now cloadea and confused. 
December 27, 18S1. 



KENYOL 



POSSIBILITIES. 



Whebe are the Poets, unto whom belong 
The Olympian heights; whose singing shafts 

were sent 
Straight to the mark, and not from bows half 

bent. 
But with the utmost tension of the thong? 
Where are the stately argosies of song, 

Whose raahiog keels made music as they went 



Sailing in search of some new continent, 
With all sail set, and steady winds and strong? 

Perhaps there lives some dreamy bov, untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the lield or street, 
Who shall become a master of the art. 

An admiral sailing the high seas of thought. 
Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 
January 17, 1882. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Michel, piik ehe mortal. Angel dlTino. 

Abiosto. 
Similamente operondo. air artista 
Ch' a I'abito dell' arte e man che trema. 

Dantk, Par. xiil. st. 77, 



DEDICATION. 

NoTHTTfO fhat is slyill perish utterly, 
But perish only to revive again 
In other forms', as clouds restore in rain 
The exhalations of the land and sea. 

Men build their houses from the masonry 
Of ruined tombs ; the passions and the pain 
Of hearts, that long have ceased to beat, remain 
To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. 

So from old chronicles, where sleep in dust 
Kames that once filled the world with trumpet 

tones, 
I build this verse; and flowers of song have 
thrust 

Their roots among the loose disjointed stones, 
Which to this end I fashion as I must. 
Quickened are they that touch the Prophet's 
bones. 

PART FIRST. 

I. 
PROLOGUE AT I8CHIA. 

The CaHle Terrace. Vittoria Colomma and 
Julia Gonzaoa. 

vittoria. 

Will you then leave me, Julia, and so soon, 
To pace alone this terrace like a ghost ? 

JULIA. 

To-morrow, dearest. 

vittoria. 

Do not say to-morrow. 
A whole month of to-morrows were too soon* 
You must not go. You are a part of me. 



» JULIA. 

I must return to Fondi. 

VITTORIA. 

The old castle 
Needs not your presence. No one wait? foi you. 
Stav one day longer with me. Thev who go 
I Feel not the pain of parting ; it is tfiev 
j Who stay benind that sufi'er. I was tdinking 
' But yesterday how like and how unlike 
' Have been, and are, our destinies. Your husband, 
The good Vespasian, an old man, who seemed . 
A father to you rather than a husband, 
Died in your arms; but mine, in all the flower 
And promise of his youth, was taken from me 
As by a rushing wind. The breath of battle , 
Breathed on him, and I saw his face no more, 
Save as in dreams it haunts me. As our love 
Was for these men, so is our sorrow for them. 
1 Yours a child's sorrttw, smiling through its tears; 
' But mine the grief of an impassioned woman. 
Who drank her life up in one draught of love. 

JULIA. 

Behold this locket. This is the white hair 
Of my Vespasian. This is the flower-of-love, 
This amaranth, and beneath it the device 
Non moritura. Thus my heart remains 
True to his memory ; and the ancient castle, 
Where we have lived together, where he died, 
Is dear to me as Ischia is to vou. 

VITTOKIA. 

I did not mean to chide vou. 

JULIA. 

Let your heart 
Find, if it can, some poor apology 



MICHAEL AKGELO. 
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or lilt 
Drupe 



.- of lift, t 

Dw for Itie dead. Willie 1 am Irue 

reinembr*ace af thg min 1 loved 

lie griei I fee], nnr live tetluded 

ke Vemiiiea da Udmlwra, 

mv whole boute in inoiiniini', and drive 

:or"ih 

h ot aable drawn by wblo horses, 

h for me a tlioiiaonil yralerduja. 



A frienii of mine and vonr*:  friend ar 
You have at Nantes your Kra l)«rimdin< 
And I at Fundi have mv Fra ila.tiaiH., 
The famous artist, who has rv.tiie fi-om 1 
To paint my portrait. Thai ia iiut a sin 



Are there no brighter 
Ho higher aapiralioiii, than tha wish 
To piMse and to be pleaapd V 



I am no saint; I feel th« > 
(^ines before that wliii^h i 
And mual be dealt with Hi 



Lei (he soft ilind that wafts la us < 
Of omnge blossoms, lei Ihe laii|;hii 
And tliE bri;:ht itiinshiiie bathing ul 



Tills portrait lliat you epeiik of '/ 



(■„,,„„ 



Do not call op to me tin 
When I was younp, and 
And the vicissiludes of I 
But to be read nf in old 
ThouKh as pertaining iii 
Impossible. Ah. then I 
And noir, prown older, 
■niey were illusions. 



Yet without illusions 



Dreams or illitsioi 
Thev lift lis from 
To Setter thingi. 



The Cardinal Ippolilo. 



Tea, for tppolilo the Magnificent. 

'T is always flnilering m a woman's pride 

To be admired by one whom all admire. 
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len all wen ■leeini 
He icaled the culle wall ; how 1 e«CBp«d, 
And in my nighl-rtrera, mnimllnK  ewilt sleed, 
Fled to (be muunlaiiu, end took refui(a there 
Amona the briKinda Then of M my frienda 
The C«rdin>l Ippolito wta tint 
I'ocame wilh hii relainers lo my rencae. 
Could I refuse the only boon be'tsked 
At luch • (inie, my portrait 7 



I have heard 

Stnuge etorie* of the uplendon of hi* palace. 

And how. apparelled likea Spanish Princo, 

He ridpa Ihrougli Home with  long retinue 

Of Elhinplans >nd Numidisna 

And Turks and Tartan, in fantantic dret.«, 

Making » gallant thow. Is [his [he wav 

ACti£iulak)uMlive? 



To (he tubliine Ideal of his art, 

Till art and life are one; a man who hold) 

Such place in all men'a (houghia, that w 

Of great thing* done, or (o b« diUG, big nj 



■o voung ; 

that ; 



Hardir of age, or little more i 
Seaudful, genemiu, fond of a 
A po«t, a musician, and a schc 
Maaur of manv language*, at 
On many inatn-menlB. In K- 
Is the anvlum of all men dinUi 
In art or science, and all Flon 
Escaping from (be tyrannv of 
DukaAIeuandro. 



I have teen his portnit, 
Painted by Titian. You have painted it 
In brighter colon. 



Keeps a tame lion ! * 



The portrait of vonr hero, and in 
Brighter ihan Titian's; I might* 
Against the dangers that beset vu 
But 1 forbear. 



It I were made of marble. 

Of Fior di Pen-ico or Pavonaiio. 

He might admire me : being bul flesh and blood. 

That is, am nothing. 



As when 1 saw him la 



nuple wi(h hit noble ni 
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And there Vesuvius with its plume of smoke, 
And the great city stretched upon the shore 
As in a dream ! 

JULIA. 

Parthenope the Siren ! 
vilrroRiA. 

And yon long line of lights, those sunlit windows 
Blaze like the torches carried in procession 
To do her honor ! It is beautiful ! 

JULIA. 

I have no heart to feel the beauty of it ! 
My feet are weary, pacing up and down 
These level flags, and wearier still my thoughts 
Tn^ading the broken pavement of the Pa»t. 
It is too sad. I will go in and rest, 
And make me ready tor to-niurrow's journey. 

VITTOniA. 

I will go with you; for I would not lose 

One hour of your dear presence. 'T is enough 

OtHy to be in the same room with you. 

I need not speak to you, nor hear you speak ; 

If I but see you, I am satisfied. 

[They go in. 

MONOLOGUE. 

MicnAJBL AmoeloVs Studio, ffe is at work on the 
cartoon of the Loft Judgment, 

MICHAEL ANOBIX). 

Why did the Pope and his ten Cardinals 
CoTue here to lay this heavy task upon me ? 
Were not the paintings on the Sistine ceiling 
Knough for them? Thev saw the Hebrew leader 
Waiting, and clutching liis tempestuous beard, 
But heeded not. Tlie bones of Julius 
Shook in their sepulchre, i heard the sound; 
They only heard the sound of their own voices. 

Are there no other artists here in Rome 

To do this work, that they must needs seek me ? 

Fra Bastian, my Fra Ba^tiaii, niiglit have done it; 

But he is lost to art. The Papal Seals, 

Like leaden weights upon a dead man's eyes, 

Press down his lids; and so the burden falls 

On Michael Angelo, Chief Architect 

And Painter of the Apostolic Palace. 

Tliat ia the title thev cajole me with, 

To make me do their work and leave my own; 

But having once begun, I turn not back. 

Blow, ye bright angels, on your golden trumpets 

To the' four corners of the earth, and wake 

The dead to judgment ! Ye recording angels. 

Open vour books and read ! Ye dead, awake ! 

Rise from vour graves, drowsy and drugged with 

deatd. 
As men who suddenly aroused from sleep 
Look round amazed, and know not where they are ! 

In happy hours, when the imagination 

Wakes fike a wind at midnight, and the soul 

Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy 

To be uplifted on its wing*, and listen 

To the prophetic voices in the air 

That call us onward. Then the work we do 

I« a delight, and the obedient hand 

Never grows weary. But how different is it 

In the disconsolate, discouraged hours. 

When all the wisdom of the world appears 

As trivial as the gossip of a nurse 

In a sick-room, and all our work seems useless. 

What is it guides my hand, what thoughts possess me, 
That I have drawn her face among the angels, 



Where she will be hereafter? O sweet dreams. 
That through the vacant chambers of my heart 
Walk in the silence, as familiar phantoms 
Frequent an ancient house, what will ye with me? 
'Tis said that £mperor8 write their na'mes in green 
When under age, out when of age in purple. 
So Love, the greatest Emperor of them all, 
Writes bis in green at first, but afterwards 
In the imperiu purple of our blood. 
First love or last love, — which of these two pas- 
sions 
Is more omnipotent? Which is more fair. 
The star of morning or the evening star? 
The sunrise or the sunset of the heart? 
The hour when we look forth to the unknown, 
And the advancing day consumes the shadows. 
Or that when all the landscape of our lives 
Lies stretched behind us, atid familiar places 
Gleam in the distance, and sweet memories 
Rise like a tender haze, and magnify 
The objects we behold, that soon must vanish ? 

What matters it to me. whose countenance 

I:* like the Laocoon's, full of pain ; whose forehead 

Is a ploughed harvest-field, where threescore years 

Have sown in sorrow and have reaped in anguish ; 

To me, the artisan, to whom all women 

Have been as if they were not, or at most 

A sudden rush of pigeons in ihe nir, 

A flutter of wings, a sound, and then a silence? 

I am too old for love ; I am too old 

To flatter and delude myself with visions 

Of never-ending friendship with fair women, 

Imaginations, fantasies, illiusions. 

In which the things that cannot be take shape, 

And seem to be, and for the moment are. 

[Convent belli ring. 

Distant and near and low and loud the bells, 
Dominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan, 
Jangle and wrangle in their airy towers, 
Discordant as the brotherhoods themselves 
In their dim cloisters. The tiescending sun 
Seems to caress the city that he loves, 
And crowns it with the aureole of a saint. 
I will go forth and breathe the air a while. 

IIL 

SAN 8ILVESTR0. 

A Chapel in the Church of San Siltettro on Montt 

Cavallo. 

Vtttoria CoLOHMA, Claudio Tolommei, and 

others, 

VITTORIA. 

Here let us rest a while, until the crowd 
Has left the church. I have already seat 
For Michael Angelo to join us here. 

MKS8KK CI.AUD(0. 

After Fra Bernardino's wise discourse 
On the Pauline Epistles, certainly 
Some words of Michael Angelo on Art 
Were not amiss, to bring us back to earth. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, at the doOT. * 

How like a Saint or Goddess she appears; 
Diana or Madonna, which I know not! 
In attitude and aspect formed to be 
At once the artist's worship and despair! 

VITTORIA. 

Welcome, Maestro. We were waiting for you* 

MICHAEL AKOBLO. 

I met your messenger upon the way. 
And hastened hither. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 



VITTORIA. 



It 19 kind of Yoa 
To come tu us. who linger here like gossips 
Wasting the afternoon in idle talk. 
These are all friends of mine and friends of yours. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



If friends of yours, then are the}' friends of mine. 
Pardon me, gentlemen. But when I entered 
I saw but the Marciiesa. 

VITTORIA. 

Take this seat 
Between me and Ser Claudio 'r«?lommei. 
Who still maintains that our Itiilian tongue 
Should be called Tuscan. But lur that offence 
We will nut quarrel with him. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Eccellenza — 

VITTORIA. 

Ser Claudio has banished Ivccellenza 

And all such titles from the Tuscan tongue. 

MESSEU CLAUDIO. 

*T is tlie abuse of them and not the use 
I deprecate. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The use or the abuse, 
It matters not I^t them all go together, 
As empty phrases and frivolities, 
And common as goId>Iace upon the collar 
Of an obsequious lackey. 

VITTORIA. 

That may be, 
But something of politeness would go with them ; 
Wc should lose something of the stately manners 
Of the old school. 

MES8ER CLAUDIO. 

Undoubtedlv. 

VITTORIA^ 

But that 
Is not what occupies my thought* at present, 
Nor why I sent tor you, Messer Michele. 
It was to counsel me. His Holiness 
Has granted me permission, long desired. 
To build a convent in this neighborhood, 
Where the old tower is .standing, from whose top 
Nero looked down upon the burning city. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It is an inspiration ! 

VITTORIA. 

I am doubtful 
How I shall build ; how large to make the convent, 
And whicli way fronting. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, to build, to build! 
That is Ihe noblest ai-t of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 
Are merely shadows cast by outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 
K.xisting in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses them 
As substance shadow. Long, long years ago. 
Standing one morning near the Baths of Titus, 
I saw the statue of I^iocoiin 
Kise from its grave of centuries, like a ghost 
Writhing in pain: and as it tore awav 
The knotted serpents from its limbs, 1 heard, 



Or seemed to hear, the cry of agony 
From its white, parted lip's. And still I marvel 
At the three Khodian artists, by whose hands 
This miracle was wrought. Yet he beholds 
Far nobler works who looks u|K)n the ruins 
Of temples in the Forum here in Rome. 
If God should ^ive me |X)wer in my old age 
To build for Him a temple half as grand 
As those were in their glory, I should count 
My age more excellent than youth itself. 
And all that I have hitherto accomplished 
As only vanity. 

VITTORIA. 

I understand you. 
Art is the gift of God, and must' be used 
Unto His glory. That in art is highest 
VVMiich aims at this. When St. Hilarion blcsred 
The horses of Italicus, they won 
The race at Gaza, for his Genediction 
O'erpowered all magic; and tlie jwople shouted 
That Christ had conquered Manias. So that art 
Which bears the consecration and the .*>eal 
Of holiness upon it will prevail 
Over all others. Those few words of yours 
Inspire me with new confidence to build. 
What think you? The old walls might serve, per- 
haps, ' 
Some purpose still. The tower can hold the bells. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

If strong enough. 

VITTORIA. 

If not, it can be strengthened. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I see no bar nor drawback to this building, 

And on our homeward way, if it shall plea:ie yoOy 

We may together view the sight. 

VITTORIA. 

I thank yoa. 
I did not venture to request so much. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Let us now go to the old walls you spake of, 
Yossignorla — 

VITTORIA. 

What, again, Maestro? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Pardon me, Messer Claudio, if once more 
1 use the ancient courtesies of speech. 
I am too old to change. 

IV. 

CARDINAL IPPOLITO. 

J richly furnished apartment in the Palace of Cab- 

DiNAL Ippolito. Night. 

Jacopo Nardi, an {^man, alone» 

NARDI. 

I am bewildered. These Numidian slaves, 
In strancre attire; these endless antechambers; 
This lighted hall, Avith all its golden splendors. 
Pictures, and statues ! Can this be the dwelling^ 
Of a disciple of that lowly Man 
Who had not whore to la5' his head? These statues 
Are not of saints; nor is this a Madonna, 
This lovely face, that with such tender eyes 
liOoks down upon me from the painted canvas, 
Mv heart begins to fail me. What can he 
W'ho lives in boundless luxury at Rome 
Care for the imperilled liberties of Florence, 
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Her people, her Republic? Ah, the rich 
Feel not the pangs of banishment. All doors 
Are open to them, and all hands extended. 
The poor alone are outcasts; they who risked 
All tliey poi>sessed for liberty, and lost; 
And wander through the world without a friend, 
Sick comfortless, distressed, unknown, uncared 
for. 

Enter Cabdiival Ippolito, m SpanUh doak and 

slouched hat, 

IPPOUTO. 

I pray you pardon me that I have kept yen 
Waiting so long alone. 



The Cardinal. 



And yoa ? 



HAKDI. 

I wait to see 

IPPOLITO. 

I am the Cardinal; 

XARDT. 

Jaoopo Nardi. 

IPPOLITO. 

Ton an welcome. 
I was expecting you. Philippo Strozzi 
Had told me of your coming. 



IPPOLITO. 



KABDI. 



That brought me to your door. 



*T was his son 



IPPOLITO. 



Pray you, be seated. 
You seem astonished at the garb Twear, 
But at my time of life, and with my habits, 
The petti'cxMits of a Cardinal would be — 
Troublesome; I could neither ride nor walk, 
Nor do a thousand things, if I were dressed 
Like an old dowager. It were putting wine 
Young as the young Astyanax mto goblets 
As old as Priam. 

KARDI. 

Oh, vour Eminence 
Knows best what you sliould wear. 

IPPOLITO. 

Dear Messer Nardi, 
Tou are no stranger to me. I have read 
Your excellent translation of the buoks 
Of Titus Livius, the historian 
Of Rtinie, and model of all historians 
That shall come after him. It does vou honor ; 
But greater honor still the love you bear 
To {•lorence, our dear country, and whose annals 
I hope your hand will write, m happier days 
Thau we now see. 

NARDI. 

Your Eminence will pardon 
The lateness of the hour. 

IPPOLITO. 

The hoars I count not 
As a sun-dial ; but am like a clock, 
That tells the time as well by night as day. 
So, no excuse. I know what brings you nere. 
You come to speak of Florence. 



The Duke, my cousin, the black Ale^sandro, 
Whose mother was a Moorish slave, that fed 
The sheep upon Lorenzo's farip, still lives 
And reigns. 



NARDL 



Alas, that such a scourge 
Should fall on such a city ! 



XARDI. 



And her woes. 



IPPOUTO. 

When he dies, 
The Wild Boar in the gardens of Lorenzo, 
The beast obscene, should be the monument 
Of this bad man. 

KABDI. 

He walks the streets at night 
With revellers, insulting honest men. 
No house is sacred from his lusts. The convents 
Are turned by him to brothels, and the honor 
Of women and all ancient pious customs 
Are quite forgotten now. The olHces 
Of the Priori and Gonfalonieri 
Have been abolished. All the magistrates 
Are now his creatures. Liberty is dead. 
The very memory of all honest! iving 
Is wiped away, and even our Tuscan tong^ 
Corrupted to a Lombard dialect. 

IPPOLITO. 

And worst of all his impious hand has broken 
The Martinella, — our great battle bell. 
That, sounding through three centuries, has led 
The Florentines to victory, — lest its voice 
Should waken in their souls some memory 
Of far-o£E times of giory, 

MARDI. 

What a change 
Ten little years have made ! We ali remember 
Those better days, when Niccola Capponi, 
The Gonfalon iere, from the windows 
Of the Old Palace, with the blast of trumpets. 
Proclaimed to the inhabitants that C^hrist 
Was chosen King of Florence; and already 
Christ is dethroned, and ^i^lain, and in his stead 
Reigns Lucifer ! Alas, alas, for Florence ! 

IPPOLITO. 

Lilies with lilies, said Savanorola; 
Florence and France ! But I say Florence only, 
Or only with the Emperor's hand to help us 
In sweeping out the rubbish. 

KARDI. 

Little hope 
Of help is there from him. He has betrothed 
His daughter Margaret to this shameless Duke. 
What hoi^e have we from such an EmperorV 

IPPOLITO. 

Baccio Valori and Philippo Strozzi, 

Once the Duke's friends and intimates, are with us. 

And Cardinals Salvati and Ridolti 

We shall soon see, then, as Valori says, 

Whether the Duke can best spare honest men. 

Or honest men the Duke. 

NARDI. 

We have determined 
To send ambassadors to Spain, and lay 
Our griefs before the Emperor, though I fear 
More th'an I hope. 



With this new war against 



IPPOLITO. 

The Emperor is busy 
igainst the Algerines* 
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And has no time to listen to complaints 
From our ambassadors; nor will 1 trust them, 
But go mvself. All is in readiness 
For my denarture, and to-morrow morning 
I shall f^o aown to Itri, where I meet 
Dante da Castiglione and some others, 
Kepublicans and fugitives from Florence, 
And then take ship at Gai^ta, and go 
To join the Emperor in his new crusade 
Against the Turk. I shall have time enough 
And opportunity to plead our cause. 

KARDi, rising. 

It is an inspiration, and I hail it 

As of good omen. May the power that sends it 

Ble«s our beloved countrv, and restore 

Its banished citizens. The soul of Florence 

Is now outside its gates. What lies withiii 

Is but a corpse, corrupted and corrupting. 

Heaven help us all. I will not tarry longer. 

For you have need of rest. Good-night. 



IPPOUTO. 



Good-night! 



Enter Fra Sebasti ano ; Turkish attendanU, 



IPPOLITO. 



Fra Bastiano, how your portly presence 
Contrasts with that of the spare Florentine 
Who has just left me ! 



Who is he? 



FRA 8KBASTIAKO. 

As we passed each other, 
I saw that he was weeping. 

IPPOLITO. 

Poor old man ! 

FBA 8EBA8TIANO. 
IPPOLITO. 

JacopaNardi. A brave soul; 
One of the Fuoruseiti, snd the best 
And noblest of them all ; but he has made me 
Sad with his sadness. As I look on you 
Mv heart grows lighter. I behold a man 
\Vho lives in an ideal world, apart 
From all the rude collisions of our life. 
In a calm atmosphere. 

FRA SEBASTIANa 

Your Eminence 
Is snrely jesting. If you knew the life 
Of artists as I know it, you might think 
Far otherwise. 

IPPOLITO. 

But wherefore should I jest? 
The world of art is an ideal world, — 
The world I love, and that I fain would live in; 
So speak to me of artists and of art. 
Of all the painters, sculptors and musicians 
That now illustrate Rome. 

FRA 8EBA8TIAKO. 

Of the musicioDB, 
I know but Goudimel, the brave maestro 
And chapel-master of his Holiness, 
Who trains the Papal choir. 

IPPOLITa 

In church this momingy 
I listened to a mass of Goudimel, 
Divinely chanted. In the Incamatus, 
In lieu of Latin words, the tenor sang 



With infinite tenderness, in plain Italian, 
A Neapolitan 1ove-«ong. 

FRA SEBA8TTANO. 

You amaze me. 
Was it a wanton song ? 

IPPOLITO. 

Not a divine one. 
I am not over-nempulous, as you know. 
In word or deed, yet such a song as that, 
Sung by the tenor of the Papal choir. 
And in 'a Papal mass, seemed out of place; 
Theresa something wrong in it. 

FRA SEBASTIAKO. 

There 's something wrong 
In everything. We cannot make the world 
Go righ't. 'T is not my business to reform 
The Papal choir. 

IPPOUTO. 

Nor mine, thank Heaven! 
Then tell me of the artists. 

FRA 8EBA8TIAKO. 

Naming one 
I name them all ; for there is only one : 
His name is Messer Michael Angelo. 
All arts and artists of the present day 
Centre in him. 

IPPOUTO. 

Tou count yourself as nothing ? 

FRA BEBASTIANO. 

Or less than nothing, since I am at best 
Only a portrait-painter; one who draws 
With greater or less skill, as best he may, 
The features of a face. 

IPPOUTO. 

And vou have had 
The honor, nay, the glory, of portraying 
Julia Gonzaga! Do vou' count as nothing 
A privilege Tike that V See there the portrait 
Rebuking you with its divine expression. 
Are you not penitent V He whose skilful hand 
Painted that lovely picture has not right 
To vilipend the art of portrait-painting. 
But what of Michael Angelo V 

FRA 8EBASTIAKO. 

But lately 
Strolling together down the crowded Corso, 
We stopped, well pleased, to see your Eminenoe' 
Pass on an Arab steed, a noble creature, 
Which Michael Angelo, yrho is a lover 
Of all things t>caut if ul, especially 
When thev are Arab horses, much admired, 
And coul(f not praise enough. 

IPPOLITO, to an attendant, 

Hassan, to-morrow 
When I am gone, but not till I am gone, — 
Be careful about that, — take Barbarossa 
To Messer Michael Angelo, the sculptor, 
Who lives there at Macello dei Corvi, 
Near to the Capitol ; and take besides 
Some ten mule- loads of provender, and say 
Your master sends them to him as a present. 

FRA BEBASTIAKO. 

A princely gift. Though Michael Angelo 
Refuses presents from his Holinesa, 
Yours he will not refuse. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



re h«ve leisnre to 



You tbink him Ub. 
Thvmcetea, who melred Ihe wooden horae 
lino (he wstis of Trov. That book ot Virgil 
Have I lran!>1aled in Italian vene. 

And ehali, some dai, 

B« pieaMd to read you. When I 

I am remioded of anolher town 

And of a lovelier Helen, our dear Cbuntess 

Julia Gonzaga. You remember, eurely, 

The adventure with the corsair Batbaroua, 

And all that followed? 



9t etrance adventure ; 



A tale aa marvellouj and full ol 
A> toy in Boccaccio or Saochetti ) 
Almost inciedihle 1 



To-morrow with Ibe aword. Hiiisan 
BrinK me Ihe Turkish aeimilar that li 
Beneath the picture vunder. Nuw ui 



You tike it? Ilia 



Yon do not mean it. 



1 snooia nnt warn  oeiier ineme man inai : 
The lovelj" lady fleeing Ibrouch the night 
In wiM disorder; and (lie briRands' camp 
With the red fire-liEht on (heir gwarlhy fact 
Coold you not psint it for me? 



ao, noL 1, 
It is not in my line- 
Then ynu nhatl paint 
The portrait of the corsair, when we bring him 
A pnMiner chained to >JapleB: for I feel 
Somethinii; tike admiration for a man 
Who dared thia a(ranee adventure. 



B SpaniniTj, 

on paint the por- 



Till then !>n!'pend it in yoin 



Fra Baatian, 1 1 
The old dead ci 
Priests everywhere, 

Of convent belh. l' .... 
Though Ovid aomewhei 
To be the dvrelling-plac 



and nigbt the ceaseless 



of'all (he Gods, 
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I must be gone from here. To-morrow morning 

I start for Itri, and go thence by sea 

To join the Emperor, who is making war 

Upon the Aleerlnes ; perhaps to xinlc 

Some Turkish galleys, and bring back in chains 

The famous corsair. Thus would I avenge 

The beautiful Gonzaga. 

FRA SEBA8TIANO. 

An achievement 
Worthy .of Charlemagne, or of Orlando. 
Bemi and Ariosto both shall add 
A canto to their poems, and describe you 
As Furioso and Innamorato. 
Now I must say good^night. 

IFPOLITO. 

Tou must not go; 
First yoQ shall sup with me. My seneschal, 
Giovan Andrea dal Borgo a SanSepoicro, — 
I like to give the whole sonorous name. 
It sou:vU so like a verse of the iEneid, — 
Has brought me eels fresh from the Lake of Fondi, 
And Lucnue oysters cradled in their shells: 
These, with reh Fondi wine, the Cfficuban 
That Horace speaks of, under a hundred keys, 
Kept safe, until the heir of Posthumus 
Shall stain the pavement with it, make a feast 
Fit for LucuIiuH, or Fra Bastian even; 
So we will go to supper, and be merry. 

FRA 8EBASTIANO. 

Beware ! Remember that Bolsena^s eels 

And Vernagc wine once killed a Pope of Rome! 

IPPOLITO. 

'T was a French Pope; and then so long ago; 
Who knows V — perhaps the story is not true. 



BOROO DELLE VEROINE AT NAPLES. 

Room in the Palace 0/ Julia Gomzaga. Night. 

Julia Gonzaga, Giovanni Valdesso. 

JULIA. 

Do not go yet 

VALDESSO. 

The night is far advanced; 
I fear to stay too late, and weary 3'ou 
With these discus.sions. 

JULTA. 

I have much to say. 
I speak to vou, Valdesso, with that frankness 
Which is tfie greatest privilege of friendship, 
Speak as I hardly would to my confessor, 
Such is my confidence in you. 

VALDESSO. 

I>ear Countess, 
If loj-alty to friendship he a claim 
Upon your confidence, then I may claim it. 

JULIA. 

Then sit again, and listen unto things 
That nearer are to me tlian life itself. 

VALDESSO. 

In all things I am happy to obey you, 

And happiest then when you command me most. 

JULIA. 

La3Mng aside all useless rhetoric. 

That is superflnous between us two 

I come at once unto the point, and say. 

You know my outward life, my rank' and fortune ; 



Countess of Fondi Duchess of Trajetto, 
A widow rich and flattered, for whose hand 
In marriage princes ask, and ask it only 
To be rejected. All the world can offer 
Lies at my feet. If I remind you of it. 
It is not in the way of idle boasting, 
But only to the better understanding 
Of what comes after. 

VALDESSO. 

God hath given yon also 
Beauty and intellect ; and the signal grace 
To lead a spotless life amid temptations, 
That others yield to. 

JUUA. 

But the inward life, — 
That^on know not; *t is known but to myself. 
And IS to me a mystery* and pain. 
A soul disquieted^ and' ill at ease, 
A mind perplexed with doubts and apprehensions, 
A heart dissatisfied with all around me. 
And with myself, so that sometimes I weep, 
Discouraged and disgusted with the world. 

VALDESSO. 

Whene'er we cross a river at a ford, 
If we would pass in safety, we must keep 
Our eves fixed steadfast on the shore beyond, 
For if we cast them on the flowing stream. 
The heads swims with it; so if we would cross 
The running flood of things here in the world. 
Our souls must not look down, but fix their sight 
On the firm land beyond. 

JULIA. 

I comprehend you. 
You think I am too worldly that my head" 
Swims with the giddying whirl of life about mr. 
Is that your meaning'? 

VALDESSO. 

Y'es; your meditations 
Are more of this world and its vanities 
Than of the world to come. 



JULIA. 



Between the two 



I am confused. 



VALDESSO. 



Yet have I seen j'ou listen 
Enraptured when Fra Bernardino preached 
Of faith and hope and charity. 

JULIA. 

I listen, 
But only as to music without meaning. 
It move» me for the moment, and I think 
How beautiful it is to be a saint, 
As dear Vittoria is ; but I am weak 
And wayward, and I soon fall back again 
To mv old ways, so very easily. 
There are too many week-days for one Sunday. 

VALDESSO. 

Then take the Sunday with you through the week, 
And sweeten with it all the other days. 

JUI.IA. 

In part I do so; for to put a stop 

To idle tongues, what men might say of me 

If I lived all alone here in my J)alace, 

And not from a vocation that I feel 

For the monastic life, I now am living 

With Sister Caterina at the convent 

Of Santa Cbiara, and I come here only 
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On certain days, for my affairs, or visits 

Of ceremony, or to be with friends. 

For I confess, to live among my friends 

Is Paradise to me ; mv Purgatory 

Is living among people I dislike. 

And so I pass my life in these two worlds, 

This palace and the convent. 

YALDESSO. 

It was then 
The fear of man, and not the love of God, 
That led you to this step. Why wilfyou not 
Give all your heart to God? 

JULIA. 

If God commands it, 
Wherefore hath He not made me capable 
Of doing for Him what I wish to do 
As easily as I could offer Him 
This jewel from my hand, this gown I wear, 
Or aught else that is mine V 

YALDESSO. 

The hindrance lies 
In that original sin, by which all fell. 

JULIA. 

Ah me, I cannot bring my troubled mind 
To wish well to that Adam, our tirst parent, 
Who by his sin lost Paradise for us. 
And brought such ills upon us. 

YALDESSO. 

We ourselves, 
When we commit a sin, lose Paradise, 
As much as he did. Let us think of this, 
And how we may regain it. 

. JULIA. 

Tea. h me, then, 
To harmonize the discord of my life. 
And stop the painful jangle of these wires. 

YALDESSO. 

That is a task impof>sibIe, until 

You tune voiir heart-strings to a higher key 

Than eartLly melodies. 

JULIA. 

How shall I do it? 
Point oat to me the way of this perfection, 
And I will follow you; for you nave made 
My soul enamored' with it, and I cannot 
Rest satisfied until I find it out. 
But lead me privately, so that the world 
Hear not my steps; 1 would not give occasion 
For talk among the people. 

YALDESSO. 

Now at last 
I understand von fullv. Then, what need 
Is there ior us to beat about the bush ? 
I know what you desire of me. 

JULIA. 

What rudeness ! 
If you already know it, why not tell me? 

YALDESSO. 

Because I rather wait for you to ask it 
With your own lips. 

JULIA. 

Do me the kindness, then, 
To speak without reserve; and with all frankness, 
If you divine the truth, will I confess it. 



I am content. 



YALDESSO. 
JULIA. 

Then speak. 

YALDESSO. 

You would be free 
From the vexatious thoughts that come and go 
Through your imagination, and would have me 
Point out some royal road and lady-like 
Which you may walk in. and not wound your feet; 
You would attain to the idivine perfection, 
And yet not turn your back upon the world ; 
You would possess humility within. 
But not reveal it in vour outward actions; 
You would have patience, but without the rude 
Occasions that require its exercise ; 
You would despise the world, but in such fashion 
The world should not despise you in return; 
Would clo(he the soul with all'the Christian graces, 
Yet not despoil the body of its gauds ; 
Would feed the soul with spiritual food. 
Yet not deprive the body oi its feasts ; 
Would seem angelic in the sight of God, 
Yet not too sauit-like in the eves of men ; 
In short, would lead a holy dhristian life 
In such a way that even your nearest friend 
Would not detect therein^one circumstance 
To show a change from what it was before. 
Have I divined your secret ? 

JULIA. 

You have drawn 
The portrait of my inner self as trul}' 
As the most skilful painter ever painted 
A human face. 

YALDESSO. 

This warrants me in saying 
You think you can win heaven by compromise, 
And not by verdict. 

JULIA. 

You have often told me 
That a bad compromise was better even 
Than a good verdict. 

YALDESSO. 

Yes, in suits at law ; 
Not in religion. With the human soul 
There is no compromise. By faith alone 
Can man be justified. 

JULIA. 

Hush, dear Valdesso; 
That is a heresy. Do not, I pray you, 
Proclaim it from the house-top, tint preserve it 
As something precious, hidden in your heart, 
As I, who half believe and tremble at it. 

YALDESSO. 

I must proclaim the truth. 

JULIA. 

Enthusiast ! 
Why must you? You imperil both yourself 
And friends by your imprudence. * Pray, be pa- 
tient. 
Y«u have occasion now to show that virtue 
Which you lay stress upon. Let us return 
To our lost pathway. Show me by what steps 
I shall walk in it. [Convtnl bells are heard. 

YALDESSO. 

Hark ! the convent bells 
Are ringing; it is midnight; I must leave you. 
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And yet I linger. Pardon me, dear Countess^ 
Since you to-night have made me your confessori 
If I so'far may venture) I will warn you 
Upon one point. 



JULIA. 



What is it? Speak, I pray you, 
For I have no concealments in my conduct; 
All is as open as the light of day. 
What is it you would warn me of ? 



VALDESSO. 



With Cardinal Ippolito. 



Tour friendship 



JULIA. 



What is there 
To cause 8u.<>picion or alarm in that, 
More than in friendships that I entertain 
With you and others ? I ne'er sat with him 
Aloneat nic^ht, as I am sitting now 
Witli you, Valdesso. 

YALDESSO. 

Pardon me ; the portrait 
That Fra Bastiano painted was for him. 
Is that quite prudent ? 

JULIA. 

That is the same question 
Vittoria put to me, when I last saw her. 
I make you the same answer. That was not 
A pledjfe of love, but of pure gratitude. 
Kecall the adventure of tliat dreadful night 
When Barbarosaa with two thousand Moors 
Landed upon the coast, and in the darkness 
Attacked my castle. Then without delay 
The Cardinal came hurrying down from 'Rome 
To rescue and protect me. Was it wrong 
Tliat in an hour like that I did not weigh 
Too nicely this or that, but granted him 
A boon that pleased him, and that flattered me ? 

VALDESSO. 

Only beware lest, in disguise of friendship, 
Another corsair, worse tlian Baibarossa, 
Steal in and seize the* castle, not by storm 
But strategy. And now I take my leave. 

JULIA. 

Farewell ; but ere you go look forth and see 
How night hath hushed the clamor and the stir 
Of the tumultuous streets. The cloudless moon 
Roofs the whole city as with tiles of silver; 
The dim. mysterious sea in silence sleeps ; 
And straight into the air Vesuvius lifts 
His plume of smoke. How beautiful it is ! ' 

[ Voices in the street. 



Poisoned at Itri. 



GIOVAM ANDREA. 
ANOTHER VOICE. 

Poisoned ? Who is poisoned ? 

GIOVAN ANDREA. 



The Cardinal Ippolito, mj- master. 
Call it malaria. It was very sudden 



[Julia swoons. 



VL 

VITTORIA COLONNA. 

A room in the Torre Argentina. 

ViTTOiUA CoLON-NA and Julia Gonzaga. 

VITTORIA. 

Come to my arms and to my heart once more; 



My soul goes out to meet you and embrace you, 
For we are of the sisterhood of sorrow. 
I know what you have suffered. 



Let me forget it. 



JULIA. 



VITTORIA. 



Name it not. 



I will say no more. 
Let me look at you. What a joy it is 
To see vour face, to hear your voice again ! 
You bring with you a breath as of the mom, 
A memory of the far-off happy davs 
When we were young. When did you come from 
FondiV 

JULIA. 

I have not been at Fondi since — 

VITTORIA. 

Ah me! 
You need not speak the word; I understand yoo. 

JULIA. 

I came from Naples by the lovely valley, 
The Terra di Lavoro. 

VITTORIA. 

And you find me 
But just returned from a long journey northward. 
I have been staying with that noble woman 
Ren^e of France, the Duchess of Ferrara. 

JULIA. 

Oh, tell me of the Duchess. I have heard 
Flaminio speak her praises with such wannth 
That I am eager to hear more of her 
And of her brilliant court. 

VITTORIA. 

Y'ou shall hear alL 
But first sit down and listen patiently 
While I confess myself. 

JULIA. 

What deadly sin 
Have you committed ? 

VITTORIA. 

Not a sin ; a folly. 
I chid you once at Ischia, when you told me 
That brave Fra Bastiau was to paint 3'our portndU 



JULIA. 



Well I remember it. 



VITTORIA. 

Then chide me now. 
For I confess to something still more strange. 
Old as I am, I have at last consented 
To the entreaties and the supplications 
Of Michael Angelo — 

JULIA. 

To marrv him? 

VITTORIA. 

I pray you, do not jest with me ! You know, 
Or 3'6u' should know, that never such a thought 
Entered my breast. I am already married. 
The Marouis of Pescara is my husband. 
And deatu has not divorced us. 



JULIA. 



Have I offended you ? 



Pardon me 
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VITTORIA. 

No, bnt have hurt me. 
Unto my buried lord I give myself, 
Unto my friend the shadow of myself, 
My portrait. It is not from vanity, 
But for the love I bear him. 

JUUA.. 

I rejoice 
To hear these words. Oh, this will be a portrait 
Worthy of both of you ! [a knock. 

f 

VITTORIA. 

Hark I he is coming. 

JULIA. 

And ahall I go or stay ? 

VITTOBIA. 

By all means, stay. 
The drawing will be better for your presence; 
You will enuven me. 

JUUA. 

I shall not speak ; 
The presence of great men doth take from me 
All power of speech. I only gaze at them 
In silent wonder, as if they were gods, 
Or the inhabitants of some other planet 

Enter Michael Asgelo. 



Come in. 



VITTOBIA. 



MICHAEL ANOELO. 



I fear my vbit is ill-timed ; 
I interrupt you. 

VITT.JKIA. 

No ; this is a friend 
Of yours as well as mine, — the Lady Julia, 
The Duchess of Trajetto. 

MICHAEL ANGBLO tO JULIA. 

I salute you. 
'Tis long since I have seen your face, my lady; 
Pardon me if I say that having seen it. 
One never can forget it. 

JUUA. 

You are kind 
To keep me in your memory. 

MICHAEL AMGELO. 

It is 
The privilege of age to speak with frankness. 
You will not be offended when I say 
That never was your beauty more divine. 

JULIA. 

Wlien Michael Angelo condescends to flatter 
Or prabe me, I am proud, and not offended. 

VITTOKIA. 

Now this is gallantly enough for one; 
Show me a little. 

MICHAEL AMOELO. 

Ah, my gracious lady. 
You know I have not words to speak your praise. 
I think of you in silence. You conceal 
Your manifold perfections from all eyes, 
And make yourself more saint-like day by day. 
And day by dav men worship you the more. 
But now your hour of martyrdom has come. 
You know why I am here. ' 



VITTORIA. 

Ah yes, I know it; 
And meet my fate with fortitude. You tind me 
Surrounded oy the labors of your hands : 
The Woman of Samaria at ttie Well, 
The Mater Dolorosa, and the Christ 
Upon the Cross, beneath which you have written 
Those memorable words of Aligtiieri, 
"Men have forgotten how much blood it costs." 

MICHAEL AMGELO. 

And now J come to add one labor more, 
If yoU will call that labor which is pleasure, 
And only pleasure. 

VITTORIA. 

How shall I be seated? 
MICHAEL AKGBLO, opening hit portfolio. 
Just as you are. The light falls well upon you. 

VITTORIA. 

T am ashamed to steal the time from vou 
That should be given to the Sistine Chapel. 
How does that work go on ? 

MICHAEL ANOELO, drawing. 

But tardily. 
Old men work slowly. Brain and hand alike 
Are dull and torpid. To die young is best. 
And not to be remembered as' old men 
Tottering about in their decrepitude. 

VITTORIA. 

My dear Maestro ! have you, then, forgotten 
The story of Sophocles in his old age V 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

What Story is it? 

VITTORIA. 

When his sons accused him. 
Before the Areopagus, of dotage, 
For all defence, he read there to his Judges 
The Tragedy of CBdipus Coloneus, — 
The work of his old age. 

MICHAEL AKGELO. 

'T is an illusion, 
A fabulous story, that will lead old men 
Into a thousand follies and conceits. 

VITTORIA. 

So you may show to cavilers your painting 
Of the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Now you and Lady Julia shall resume 
The conversation that I interrupted. 

VITTORIA. 

It was of no great import ; nothing more 
Nor less than my late visit to Ferrara, 
And what I saw there in the ducal palace. 
Will it not interrupt you ? 



Not the least 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



VITTORIA. 



Well, first, then, of Duke Ercole : a man 
Cold in his manners, and reserved and silent, 
And yet magnificent in all his ways; 
Not hospitable unto new ideas. 
But from state jwlicy, and certain reasons 
Concerning the investiture of the duchy, 
A partisan of Rome, and consequently 
lutolerant of all the new opinions. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 



JUUA. 



I should not like the Duke. These silent men, 
Who only look and listen, are like wells 
That have no water in them, deep and empty. 
How could the daughter of a king of France 
Wed such a duke V 



MICHAEL AMGELO. 

The men that women marry, 
And why they marry them, will always be 
A mar\'el and a mystery to the world. 

VITTORIA. 

And then the Duchess, — how shall I describe her. 

Or tell the merits of that happy nature, 

Which pleajies most when least it thinks of pleas- 

mg? 
Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and feature. 
Yet with an inward beauty, that shines through 
Each look and attitude and word and gesture; 
A kindly grace of manner and behavior, 
A something in her presence and her ways 
That makes her beautiful beyond the reach 
Of mere external beauty ; and in heart 
So noble and devoted to the truth, 
And so in svmpathy with all who strive 
After the hfgher life. 

JULIA. 

She draws me to her 
As much as her Duke Ercole repels me. 

VITTORIA. 

Then the devout and honorable women 

That grace her court, and make it good to be there ; 

Francesca Bucyronia, the true-hearted, 

Lavinia del la Kovere and the Orsini, 

The Magdalena and the Cherubina, 

And Anne de Parthenai, who sings so sweetly; 

All lovely women, full of noble thoughts 

And aspirations after noble things. 

JULIA. 

Boccaccio would have envied you such dames. 

VITTOIIIA. 

No ; his Fiammettas and his Philomenas 
Are titter comnany for Ser Giovanni ; 
I fear he hardly would have comprehended 
The women that I speak of. 

MICHAEL AMGELO. 

Yet he wrote 
The story of Griselda. That is something 
To set down in his favor. 

VITTORIA. 

With these ladies 
Was a 3'oung girl, Olympia Morata, 
Daughter of Fulvio, the learned scholar. 
Famous in all the universities: 
A marvellous child, who at the spinning-wheel, 
And in the daily round of household cares, 
Hath learned both Greek and Latin ; and is now 
A favorite of the Duchess and companion 
Of Princess Anne. This beautiful young Sappho 
Sometimes recited to us Grecian odes 
That f»he had written, with a voice whose sadness 
Thrilled and o'ermastered me, and made me look 
Into the future time, and ask myself 
What destiny will be hers. 

JULIA. 

A sad one, surely. 
Frost kills the flowers that blossom out of season; 
And these precocious intellects portend 
A life of sorrow or an early death. 



VITTORIA. 

About the court were many learned men ; 

Chilian Sinapius from bevond the Alps, 

And Celio Curione, and Mansolli, 

The Duke's physician ; and a pale young man, 

Charles d'£s|)eville of Gene\*a, whom the Ducbeu 

Doth much delight to talk with and to read, 

For he hath written a book of Institutes 

The Duchess greatly praises, though some call it 

The Koran of the heretics. 

fJULIA. 

And what poets 
Were there to sing you madrigals, and praise 
Olympiads eyes and Cherubina's tresses? 

VITTORIA. 

No ; for great Ariosto is no more. 

The voice that filled those halls with melody 

Has long been hushed in death. 

JUUA. 

You should have made 
A pilgrimage unto the poet's tomb. 
And laid a wreath upon it, for the words 
He spake of you. 

VITTORIA. 

And of yourself no less, 
And of our master, Michael Angelo. 



Of me? 



MICHAEL AKGELO. 



VITTORIA. 



Have you forgotten that he calls yoa 
Michael, less man than augel, and divine? 
You are ungrateful. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



A mere play on words. 
That adjective he wanted for a rhyme. 
To match with Gian Bellino and tlrbino. 



VITTORIA. 

Bernardo Tasso is no longer there, 
Nor the gav troubadour of Gascony, 
Clement Marot, surnamed by flatterers 
The Prince of Poets and the Poet of Princes, 
Who, being looked upon with much disfavor 
By the Duke Ercole, nas fled to Venice. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There let him stay with Pietro Aretino, 

The Scourge of Princes, also called Divine. 

The title is so common in our mouths, 

That even the Pifferari of Abruzzi, 

Who play their bag-pipes in the streets of Rome 

At the Epiphany, will bear it soon. 

And will deser>'e it better than some poets. 

VITTORIA. 

What bee hath stung you? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

One that makes no honev ; 
One that comes buzzing in through every win- 
dow. 
And stabs men with his sting. A bitter thought 
Passed through my mind, but it is gone again; 
I spake too hastily. 

JULIA. 

I pray yon, show me 
What you have done. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not yet; it is not flnished. 



MICHAEL AN6EL0. 
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PART SECOND. 

I. 

H0)70L0GUB. 

A room m Michael Angeio'b house, 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

* 

Fled to Viterbo, the old Papal city 

Where once an Emperor, humbled' in his pride, 

Held the Pope's jttirrup, as hin Holiness 

Alighted from his mule ! A fugiti\'e 

From Cardinal Caraffa*s hate, who hurls 

His thunders at the house of the Colonna, 

With endl&Hs bitterness ! — Among the nana 

In Santa Catarinft's convent hidden, 

Herself in soul a nun ! And now she chides me 

For my too frequent letters, that disturb 

Her meditations, and that hinder me 

And keep me from my work ; now graciously 

She thanks me for the crucifix I sent her. 

And says that she will keep It: with one hand 

Inflicts a wound, and with the other heals it. 

[Reading, 

• 

" Profoundly I believed that God would grant you 

A supernatural faith to paint this Christ; 

I wisned for that which I now see fulfilled 

So marvellou.^! y, exceeding all my wishes. 

Nor more could be desired, or even so much. 

And greatly I rejoice that you have made 

The angel on the right so beautiful; 

For the Archangel Michael will place you. 

You, Michael Angelo, on that new da,v, 

Upon the Lord's right hand ! And v^fkiting that, 

How can I better serve you than to pray 

To this sweet Christ for you, and to beseech you 

To hold me altogether yours in all things.*' 

Well, I w^ill write less often, or no more. 

But wait her coming. No one bom in Rome 

Can live elsewhere; but he must pine for Home, 

And must return to it. I, who am born 

And bred a Tuscan and a Florentine, 

Feel the attraction, and I linger here 

As if I were a pebble in the ravement 

Trodden by pnestlj' feet. This I endure, 

Because I breathe m Rome an atmosphere 

Heavy with odors of the laurel leaves 

That crowned great heroes of the sword and pen, 

In ages past. I feel myself exalted 

To walk the streets in which a Virgil walked. 

Or Trajan rode in triumph; but far more. 

And roost of all, because the great Colonna 

Breathes the same air I breathe, and is to me 

An inspiration. Now that she is gone, 

Rome is no longer Rome till she return. 

This feeling overmasters me. I know not 

If it be love, this strong desire to be 

Forever in her presence; but I know 

That I. who was the friend of solitude, 

And ever was best pleased when most alone, 

Now weary grow or my own company. 

For the first time old age seems lonely to me. 

[Optning the Divina Commedia, 
I turn for consolation to the leaves 
Of the great master of our Tuscan tongue, 
Whose words, like colored garnet-shiris in lava, 
Betray the heat in which they were engendered. 
A mendicant, he ate the bitter bread 
Of others, but repaid their meagre gifts 
With immortality. In courts of princes 
He was a by-wofd, and in streets of towns 
Was mocke'd by children, like the Hebrew prophet, 
Himself a prophet. I too know the cry, 
Go up, thou bald head ! from a generation 
That, wanting reverence, wantetb the best food 
The soul can feed on. There 's not room enough 



For age and youth upon this little planet. 

Age must give way. There was not room enough 

Even for this great poet. In his song 

I hear reverberate the gates of Florence, 

Closing upon him, never more to open ; 

But mingled with the sound are melodies 

Celestial from the gates of paradise. 

He came, and he is gone. The people knew not 

What manner of man was passing by their doors, 

Until he passed no more; but in his Vision 

He saw the torments and beatitudes 

Of souls condemned or pardoned, and hath left 

Behind him this sublime Apocalypse. 

I strive in vain to draw here on the margin 

The face of Beatrice. It is not hers. 

But the Colonna*s. Each hath his ideal, 

The image of some woman excellent, 

That is his guide. No Grecian art, nor Roman, 

Hath yet revealed such loveliness as hers. 



II. 

YITERBO. 

YiTTORiA Colonna at the convent window, 

VITTORIA. 

Parting with friends is temporary death. 
As all death is. We see no more their faces, 
Nor hear their voices, save in memory ; 
But messages of love give us assurance 
That we are not forgotten. Who shall say 
That from the worid of spirits comes no greeting, 
No message of remembrance ? It may be 
The thoughts that visit us, we know not whence, 
Sudden as inspiration, are the whispers 
Of disembodied spirits, speaking to us 
As friends, who wait outside a prison wall, 
Tlirough the barred windows speak to those within. 

[Apatue, 

As quiet as the lake that lies beneath me, 
As quiet as the tranquil sky above me, 
A* quiet as a heart that beats no more. 
This convent seems. Above, below, all peace I 
Silence and solitude, the souPs best friends. 
Are with me here, and the tumultuous world 
Makes no more noise than the remotest planet. 
O gentle spirit, unto the third circle 
Of heaven among the blessed souls ascended. 
Who, living in the faith and dving for it, 
Have gone to their reward, I cfo not sigh 
For thee as being dead, but for myself 
That I am still alive. Turn those dear eyes, 
Once so t>enignant to me, upon mine, 
That open to their tears sucti uncontrolled 
And such continual issue. Still awhile 
Have patience; I will come to thee at last. 
A few more goin^ in and out those doors, 
A few more chimings of these convent bells, 
A few more prayers, a few more sighs and tears, 
And the long agony of this life will end, 
And I shall be with thee. If I am wanting 
To thy well-being, as thou art to mine, 
Have patience; I will come to thee at last. 
Ye minds that loiter in these cloister gardens. 
Or wander far above the city walls, 
Bear unto him this message, that I ever 
Or speak or think of him, or weep for him. 

By unseen hands uplifted in the light 
Of sunset, yonder solitary cloud 
Floats, with its white apparel blown abrodd, 
And wafted up to heaven. It fades away, 
And melts into the air. Ah, would that I 
Could thus be wafted unto tliee, Francesco, 
A cloud of white, an iucorporeai spirit I 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



Welcome, my Brairemilo. 



That 19 what 
Ky fither said, the first time he beheld 
Tbia handsome face. But say farewell a 



As fut BA horei 
To set once moi 
These fwi, iua< 



1 sure by your vile Roman pave- 
■ou are wanted ihere in Florence. 



nything beside my » 



Yes; whenerer 



11ie bitter days I passed among the quarries 

Of Seravezzaand PielraFiaiitai 

Road-build inp in the marshes; stupid people, 

And cold and rain incewant. and mad Knets 

Of muuntain wind, like howling den-ishes. 

That spun and whirled the eddying enow aboul 

As if it were a carraenl; aye, vexations 

In loss of lime aud money. 



Tnu., Maestro: 
But that waa not in Florence. You should leave 
Snch work to other*. Sweeter memoriea 
Cluster about you, in the pleasant city 
Upon the Arno. 



How damp and cold it 



Speak not 
Bsf How 



y head reeled, when J was working lliei 
m old. I will >lay here in Rome, 
all is old and crumblinu, like myself. 



And ail lead out of it 



There is a charm, 
A certain something in the atnioFgihere, 
That all men leel, and no man can describe. 



Out of this tomb o( the majexlic Past; 
The fei-er to accomplish some ^reat work 
That will not let ua sleep. 1 must go on 



I nee the marrelloun dome of Rraiielleccbi, 
Ghibeni's KRies of bronze, and Giotto's lower; 
And Ghirlandajo's lovely Bend glides 
With folded hands amid my Iniiibled IhoiiRlita, 
A splendid virion! Time rides with Ihe idd 
At a great pace. As (ravellerp on swift Meeds 
See the near landscape fly and flow behind them. 






re thin; 



IS «lip at 



And distant things go with us. Pleasantly 

I walked with Gliirlandajo in the gardens 

Of Medici, and »aw the antique statues, 

TTie forms auj^st of gods and godlike men, 

And the great world of art revealed itself 

To mv voung eves. Then all that man hatb done 

SiTined powible to me. Ala-i ! how little 

01 all I dreamed of has my Iiand achieved! 



and Moniing, let Lorens 
le Lost J udgmenl answer. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



Has been I he caune of ni 

Than it will be of honor. Ser Hiagi 

Master ol ceremonies at Uie Papal cc 



him 1 painted him aa I 
imal Kegions. What 



But Ih'ia Last Judgment 



■ouM hSTB killed him. 



All skill in art and all desire of fame, 
Were strallowcd up in the delightful music 
Of Ihntartillen-. I saw far off, 
Within the eneiny'B trendies on the Prali, 



And liring at him with due 
1 cut the gay Hidalgo in twi 
The eves are drv tl5t wupt 
His HolinesB, delighted hey 
display of (Hinne 



With BU 



1 and range, 

and amazed 

id sbsolved me 



From all the homiciden I 

In iierviee of the Apostolic Cliurch, 

Or should commit thereafter. From that daj 



>o absolved Pope Clement ? 



Now let ui apeak uf a 



>f [he Campo Santo 
vered all the plain. 



Upon the rainpartp i 

With Alessandro Bi 

A sea of fog, tliaC n 

Aiid hid /rum UK the loe; wiieii Buoaemy, 

A misty figure, like an apiuirition, 

KoAe lip abvve I he fng, a* if on horseback. 

The limine vanishe'il; and Ihe're rose a cry 

and llerce and loud, 

-- — Janguages. 

naiable of France, the Bourbon, 

Kome should be grateful to you. 



Say, hare you seen our friend Era Bastian lately. 
Since bv a turn of fortune he became 
Friar ot the Signet? 



Faith, a pretty artist 
To pass his davs in Blainpiiig leaden seaU 
Oa Papal bulls! 



He has grown fat and lizv, 
As if the lead clung to him like a sinker. 
He nainW no more, since he was sent to Fondi 

a Cardinal Ippulito to paint 
1 Fair Uonzaga. Ah, you should have seen I 
As I did, ridinji through the city gate. 
In his bniurn hood, attended by' [our horsemen, 
Completely armed, to fri^hte 
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MICBAEL, A3IGKLO. 



Welt be is not great, 
Bat fftfll I Uke him greatlr. Benvenato, 
Hare fiuth in noching but in induttry. 
Be at it late and eativ : persevere. 
And work right on t&roogh censure and appUuise, 
Or eUe abandon Art. 

BE3r\'jEjit"ro. 

Ko man worka harder 
Than I do. I am not a moment idle. 

MICHAEL AXGELO. 

And what have vou to show me ? 

BEXVEXCTO. 

This gold ring, 
Made for his Holiness, — my Iate«(t work, 
And I am proud of it< A single diamond, 
Pre«<:nted by the Emperor to the Pope. 
Targheita of Venice set and tinted it ; 
I have reset it, and retinted it 
Divinely, as you see. The jewellers 
Say I *ve suipassed Targhetta. 



! He that respects himself is safe from others ; 
. Ue weare a coat of mail that none ean pieroe. 



A pretty jeweL 



MICHAEL AXGEIX). 

Let me see it. 

BEHVEKUTO. 



That is not the expression. 
Pretty is not a very pretty word 
To be applied to siicn a precious stone, 
Given by an Emperor to a Pope, and set 
By Benvenuto ! 

MICHAEL AKOELO. 

Blesser Benvenuto, 
I lose all patience with you; for the gifts 
That God hath given you are of such a kind, 
They should be put to far more noble ums 
Than setting diamonds for (he Pope of Rome. 
You can do greater things. 

BENVENUTO. 

The God who made me 
Knows why he made me what i am, — a gold- 
smith, 
A mere artificer. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Oh no; an artist, 
Richly endowed by nature, but who wraps 
His talent in a napkin, and consumes 
His life in vanities. 

BENVENUTO. 

Michael Angelo 
May say what Benvenuto would not bear 
From any other man. He speaks the truth. 
I know my life if* wasted and consumed 
In vanities; but I have better hours 
And higher a.'tpirations than you think. 
Once, when a prisoner at St.^Vngelo, 
Fnxting and praying in the midnight darkness, 
In a celestial vision I beh(>Id 
A cruciHx in the »un, of the wame subfttance 
A^ is the pun iUelf. And since that hour 
There is a splendor round about my head. 
That may be seen at sunrise and at sunset 
Above mv shadow on the grass. And now 
I know t^at 1 am in the grace of God, 
And none henceforth can harm me. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

None but one, — 
l^OAo but yourself, who are your greatest foe. 



BENS^EXUTO. 



I always wear one. 



MICHAEL AXGELO. 

O incorrigible ! 
At least, forget not the celestial vi«ion. 
Man must have aomething higher than himself 
To think of. 

BENVENUTO. 

Hiat I know full well. Now listen. 
I have been sent for into France, where grow 
The Lilies that illumine heaven and earth. 
And carry in mine equipage the model 
Of a most mar^-ellous golden salt-cellar 
For the kinc's table : and here in my brain 
A statue of Mars Armipotent for the* fountain 
Of Fontainebleau, colo^saI, wonderful. 
I go a goldsmith, to return a sculptor. 
.Aud so farewell, great Master. Think of me 
As one who, in the midst of all hix follies, 
Had also his ambition, and aspired 
To better things. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Do not forget the vision. 
^Sitting down again to the Divina Commedia. 
Now m what circle of his poem sacred 
Would the great Florentine have placed this man ? 
Whether in Phlegethon, the river of blood, 
Or in the fiery belt of Pni^tory, 
I know not, but most surely not with those 
Who walk in leaden cloaks. Though he U one 
Whose passions, like a potent alkahest. 
Dissolve his better nature, he is not 
That despicable thing, a hypocrite ; 
He doth not cloak his vices, nor deny them. 
Come back, my thoughts, from him to Paradise. 

. IV. 
FRA SEBASTIANO DSL PIOMBO. 
Michael Angelo ; Fra Sebastiano del Pi> 

UMBO. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, noi turning round. 
Who is it? 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Wait, for I am out of breath 
In climbing your steep stairs. 

MICHAEL ANOBLO. 

Ah, m^' Bastiano, 
If yon went up and down as many stairs 
As I do still, and climbed as many ladders, 
It would be better for you. Prav sit down. 
Your idle and luxurious way of living 
Will one day take your breath away entirely. 
And you will never find it. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Well, what then? 
That would be better, in my apprehension. 
Than falling from a scaffold. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

That was nothing. 
It did not kill me ; only lamed me slightly 
I am quite well again. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

But why, dear Master, 
Why do you live so high up in your house, 
When vou could live below and*have a garden. 
As I do? 



MICHAEL ANGBLO. 
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From this window I can look 
On many gardens ; o'er the city roofs 
See the (Tampagna and the Alb'an hills: 
And all are luiue. 



FRA SEBA8TIANO. 

Can you sit down in them, 
On summer afternoon f, and plav the lute, 
Or sing, or sleep the time away i 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I never 
Sleep in the day-time < scarcely nleep at night. 
I have not time* Did you meet Benveuuto 
As you came up the stair V 

FRA SKBA8TIAKO. 

He ran against me 
On the first landing, going at full speed ; 
Dre^i^cd like the Spanish captain in a play, 
With his long rapier and his short red cloak. 
Why hurry through the world at such a pace? 
Life' will not be too long. 

MICHAEL ASGBLO 

It is his nature, — 
A restless spirit, that consumes itself 
With uselesis agitations. He o'erleaps 
The goal he aims at. Patience is a plant 
That grows not in all gardens. You are made 
Of quite another clay. 

FRA 8EBA8TIAMO. 

And thank God for ft. 
And now, being somewhat rested, I will tell you 
Why I have climbed these formidable stairs. 
I have a friend, Francesco Berni, here, 
A very charming poet and companion, 
Who greatly honors vou and all your doin^^ 
And you must sup with us. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Not I, indeed. 
I know too well what artists' suppers are. 
You must excuse me. 

FRA 8RBASTIAMO. 

I will not excuse tou. 
You need repose from your incessant work; 
Some recreation, some bright hours of pleasure. 

MICHAEL AMOELO. 

To me, what you and other men call pleasure 
Is onlv pain. Work is mv recreation. 
The play of faculty; a defight like that 
Which a bird feels in flying, or a tish 
In darting through the water, — nothing more. 
I cannot go. The Sibylline leaves of life 
Grow precious now, wnen only few remain. 
I caimot go. 

FRA SEBA8TIANO. 

Berni, perhaps, will read 
A canto of the Orlando Inamorato. 

MICHAEL AKGEIiO. 

That is another reason for not going. 
If aught is tedious and intolerable, 
It is a poet reading his own verses. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Bemi thinks somewhat better of your verses 
Than you of his. He says that you speak things, 
And other poets words. *So, pray you, come. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

If it were now the Improvisators 
Luigia Pulci, whom 1 u^ed to hear 
With Benvenuto, in the streets of Florence, 
I might be tempted. 1 was younger then. 
And singing in the open air was pleasant. 

FKA 8EBA6TIANO. 

There is a Frenchman here, named Rabelais, 

Once a Franciscan friar, and now a doctor. 

And secretary to the embassy: 

A learned man, who speaks all languages. 

And wittiest of men; who wrote a book 

Of the Adventures of Gargantua, 

So full of strange conceits one roars with laughter 

At every page; a jovial boon-companion 

And lover ox much wine. He too is coming. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Then you will not want me, who am not witty, 
And have no sense of mirth, and love not wine. 
I should be like a dead man at your banquet. 
Whv should I seek this Frenchman, l^belais? 
Amf wherefore go to hear Francesco Berni, 
When I have Dante Alicrhieh here. 
The greatest of all poets i 

FRA 8EBA8TIAMO. 

And the dullest; 
And only to be read in episodes. 
His day 'is past. Petrarca is our poet 

MICHAEL AMOELO. 

Petrarca is for women and for lovers. 

And for those soft Abati, who delight 

To wander down long garden walks in summer, 

Tinkling their little sonnets all day long. 

As lap-dogs do their bells. 

FRA 8EBASTIANO. 

I love Petrarca. 
How sweetly of his absent love he sings. 
When journeying in the forest of Ardennes I 
**I seem to 'hear her, hearing the boughs and 

breezes 
And leaves and birds lamenting, and the waters 
Murmuring flee along the verdant herbage.** 

MICHAEL ANGBLO. 

Enough. It is all seeming, and no being. 
If you would know how a man speaks in earnest, 
Head here this passage, where St. Peter thunders 
In Paradise against degenerate Popes 
And the corruptions of the church, till all 
The heaven about him blushes like a sunset. 
I beg 3'ou to take note of what he says 
About' the Papal seals, for that concerns 
Your office and vourself* 

FRA 8EBA8TIANO, reading. 

Is this the passage? 
** Nor I be made the figure of a seal 
To privileges venal and mendacious; 
Whereat I often redden and flash with fire ! '' — 
That is not poetry. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What is it, then? 

FRA 8BBA8TIANO. 

Vituperation; gall that might have spirted 
From Aretino's pen. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Name not that man ! 
A profligate, whom your Francesco Bemi 
Describes as having one foot in the brothel 
And the other m the hospital; who lives 
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By flattering or maligning, as best serves 
His purpose at the time. He writes to me 
With eas3' arrogance of my Last Judgment 
In such familiar tone that one would say 
The great event already had occurred. 
And he was present, and from observation 
Informed me how the picture should be painted. 

PRA SBBA8TIA3fO. 

What unassuming, unobtrusive men 
These critics are ! Now, to have Aretino 
Aiming his shafts at you brings back to mind 
The Gascon archers in the square of Milaui 
Shooting their arrows at Duke Sforza's statue, 
By Leonardo, and the foolish rabble 
Of envious Florentines, that at your David 
Threw stones at night. But Aretino praised you . 

MICHAEL A2VOEL0. 

His praises were ironical. He knows 
How to use words as weapons, and to wound 
While seeming to defend. But look, Bastiano, 
See how the setting sun lights up that picture 1 

FRA 8EBA8TIAIIO. 

My portrait of Vittoria Colonna. 

MICHAEL AMOBLO. 

It makes her look as she will look hereafter, 
When she becomes a saint! 

FRA 8EBA8TIANO. 

A noble woman ! 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Ah, these old hands can fashion fairer shapes 
In marble, and can paint diviner pictures, 
Since I have known her. 

FRA 8EBA8TIANO. 

And you like this picture; 
And yet it is in oils, which you detest 

MICHAEL ANOELO 

When that barbarian Jan Van Eyck discovered 

The use of oil in painting, he degraded 

His art into a handicraft, and made it 

Sign-painting, merely, for a country inn 

Or wayside wine-shop. *T is an art for women, 

Or for such leisurely and idle people 

As you, Fra Bastiano. Nature paints not 

In oils, but frescoes the gi*eat dome of heaven 

With sunsets, and the lovely forms of clouds 

And flying vapors. 

FRA 8BBASTIAMO. 

And how soon they fade ! 
Behold yon line of roofs and belfries painted 
Upon tlie golden background of the sky, 
Like a Byzantine picture, or a portrait* 
Of Cimabue. See how hard the outline. 
Sharp-cut and clear, not rounded into shadow. 
Yet that is nature. 

MICHAEL AMOELO. 

She is alwavs right. 
The picture that approaches sculpture nearest 
Is the best picture. 

FRA 8EBASTIANO. 

Leonardo thinks 
The open air too bright. We ought to paint 
As if the sun were shining through a mist. 
'T is easier done in oil than in distemper. 

MICHAKL ANGELO. 

Do not revive again the old dispute; 

I have an excellent memory fur forgetting, 



But I still feel the hurt Wounds are not healed 
By the unbending of the bow that made them. 

FRA 8RBA8TIANO. 

So say Petrarca and the ancient proverb. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But that is best. Now I am angry with you, 
Not that vou paint in oils, but that, grown fat 
And indolent, you do no( paint at all. 

FRA 8EBASTIANO. 

Why should I paint? Why should I toil and 

sweat, 
Who now am rich enough to live at ease, 
And take my pleasure T 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When Pope Leo died, 
He who had been so lavish of the wealth 
His predecessors left him, who received 
A basket of gold-pieces every morning, 
Which every night was empty, left behind 
Hardly enough to pay his funeral. 

FRA 8KBASTIANO. 

I care for banquets, not for funerals. 
As did his Hohness. I have forbidden 
All tapers at m}' burial, and procession 
Of pnests and friars and monks; and have pro- 
vided 
The cost thereof be given to the poort 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

You have done wiselv, but of that I speak not 
Ghiberti left behind him wealth and children; 
But who to-day would know that he had lived. 
If he had never made those gates of bronze 
In the old Baptistery, — those gates of bronze, 
Worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 
His wealth is scattered to the winds; his children 
Are long since dead ; but those celestial gates 
Survive, and keep his name and memor}* green. 

FRA 8EBA8TIANO. 

But whv should I fatigue myself? I think 
That all things it is possible* to paint 
Have been already painted; and if not. 
Why, there are painters in the world at present 
Who can accomplish more in two short months 
Than I could in two years ; so it is well 
That some one is contented to do nothing, 
And leave the fleld to others. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

O blasphemer I 
Not without reason do the people call you 
Sebastian del Piombo, for the lead 
Of all the Papal bulla is heavy upon you, 
And wraps you like a shroud. 

FRA 8EBA8TIANO. 

Misericordia! 
Sharp is the vinegar of sweet wine, and sharp 
The words you speak, because the heart withm you 
Is sweet unto the core. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How changed 3'ou on 
From the Sebastiano I once knew. 
When poor, laborious, emulous to excel, 
You strove in rivf^lry with Badassare 
And Raphael Sanzio. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Raphael is dead; 
He is but dust and ashes in his gravB, 
While I am living and enjoying lifei, 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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And so am victor. One lire Pope is worth 
A dozen dead ones. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Raphael is not dead ; 
He doth bat sleep ; for how can he be dead 
Who lives immortal in the hearts of men ? 
He only drank the precious wine of youth, 
llie outbreak of the grapes, before the vintage 
Was trodden to bitterness by the feet of men. 
The gods have given him sleep. We never were 
Nor could be foes, although our followers, 
W ho are distorted shadows of ourselves. 
Have striven to make us so; but each one worked 
Uncon$«ciously upon the other's thoughts, 
Both giving and receiving. He perchance 
Caught strength from me, and I some greater 

sweetness 
And tenderness from his more gentle natare. 
I have but words of admiration 
For his great ^nius, and the world is fairer 
Hiat he llvdd m it. 



So come with me. 



FRA BBBASTIAXO. 

We at least are friends ; 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



No, no ; I am best pleased 
When I 'm not asked to banquets. 1 have reached 
A time of life when daily walks are shortened, 
And even the houses of bur dearest friends. 
That used to be so near, seem far away. 



FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Then we mnst sup without you. We shall laugh 
At those who toil for fame, and make their lives 
A tedious mart^'rdom, that thev may live 
A little longer in the mouths of men ! 
And so, good-night. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Good-night, my Fra Bastiano. 
{Returning to his work. 
How will men speak of me when I am gone, 
When all this colorless, sad life is ended, 
And I am dust ? Thev will remember only 
The wrinkled forehead, the marred countenance, 
The rudeness of my speech, and my rough man- 
ners. 
And never dream that underneath them all 
There was a woman's heart of tenderness. 
Thev will not know the secret of my life, 
Loclced up in silence, or but vaguely hinted 
In uncouth rhymes, that may perchance survive 
Some little space in memories of men ! 
Each one performs his life-work, and then leaves 

it; 
Those that come after him will estimate 
His influence on the age in which he lived. 

V. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND TITIAN. 

Palnzzo Belvedere. Titian's studio. A painting 
of Danae with a curtain before it. Titian, 
Michael ANGEiiO, and Giorgio Vasari. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So yon have left at last your still lagoons, 
Your City of Silence floating in the sea, 
And come to us in Rome. 

TITIAN. 

I come to learn, 
But I have come too late. I should have seen 
Home in my youth, when all my mind was open 
To new impressions. Our Yasari here 



Leads me about, a blind man, groping darkly 
Among the mar%*els of the past. 1 touch them, 
But do not see them. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



There are things in Rome 
That one might walk bare-footed here from VenH» 
But to see once, and then to die content. 



TITIAN. 



I must confess that these majestic ruios 
Oppress ine with their gloom. I feel as one 
\V ho in the. twilight stumbles among tombs. 
And cannot read the inscriptions car\-ed upon them- 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



I felt so once ; but I have grown familial 
With desolation, and it has become 
No more a pain to me, bui a delighL 



TITIAN. 

I could not live here. I must have the sea. 
And the sea-mist, with sunshine interwoven 
Like cloth of gold ; must have beneath my windows 
The laughter of the waves, and at my do<>r 
Their pattering footsteps^ or I am not happy. 

MICHAEL ANGKLO. 

Then tell me of vour citv in the sea, 
PavM with red basalt of the Paduan hills. 
Tell me of art in Venice. Three great names, 
Glorgione, Titian, and the Tintoretto, 
Illustrate your Venetian school, and send 
A challenge to the world, llie first b dead. 
But Tintoretto lives. 

TrriAN. 

And paints with tire. 
Sudden and splendid, as the lightning paints 
The cloudy vault of heaven. 

GIORGIO. 

Does he still keep 
Above his door the arrogant inscription 
That once was painted there, — " The color of TW 

tian, 
With the design oT Michael Angelo "? 

TITIAN. 

Indeed, I know not. 'T was a foolish boast. 
And does no harm to any but himself. 
Perhaps he has grown wiser. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When yon two 
Are gone, who is there that remains l>ehind 
To seize the pencil falling from your fingers ? 

GIORGIO. 

Oh there are many hands upraised already 

To clutch at such a prize, which hardly wait 

For death to loose your grasp, — a' hundred of 

them: 
Schiavone, Bonifazio, Campagnola, 
Moretto and Moroni ; who can count them, 
Or measure their ambition? 

TITIAN. 

When we are gone, 
The generation that comes after us 
Will nave far other thoughts than ours. Our ruins 
Will serve to build their palaces ur tombs. 
Thev will possess the world that we think ours, 
AncT fashion It far otherwise. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I hear 
Your son Orazio and your nephew Mareo 
Mentioned with honor. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 



TITIAN. 



Ay, brave lada, brave lads. 
But time will show. There is a youth in Venice, 
One Paul Cagliari, called the Veronese, 
Still a mere striplinff, but of such rare promise 
Ttiat we must guard our laurels, or may lose them. 

MICHAEL AMOKLO. 

These are good tidings ; for I sometimes fear 
That, when we die, with us all art will die. 
'T is but a fancy. Nature will provide 
Others to take our places. I rejoice 
To see the young spring forward in the race, 
Eaeer as we were, and as full of hope 
An^ the sublime audacity of youth. 

TITIAN. 

Men die and are forgotten. The great world 

Goes on the same. Among the myriads 

Of men that live, or have lived, or shall live, 

What is a single life, or thine or mine. 

That we should think all nature would stand still 

If we were gone. We must make room for others. 

MICHAEL AKGELO. 

And now. Maestro, pray unveil your picture 
Of Danae, of which I hear such praise. 

TITIAN, drawing hack the curtain^ 

What think you ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

That Acrisius did well 
To lock such beautv in a brazen tower, 
And hide it from all eyes. * 



Was beautiful. 



TITIAN. 

The model truly 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 



Possibly. 



TITIAN. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



While mostly those who praise and those who 

blame 
Know nothing of the matter, so that mainly 
Their censure sounds like praise, their praise like 



censure. 



And more, that vou were present, 
And saw the showerv Jove from nigh Olympus 
Descend in all splendor. 

TITIAN. 

From your lips 
8ach words are full of sweetness. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

You have caught 
These golden hues from your Venetian sunsets. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



Or from sunshine through a shower 
On the lagoons, or the broad Adriatic. 
Nature reveals herself in all our arts. 
The pavements and the palaces of cities 
Hint at the nature of the neighboring hills. 
Red lavas from the Euganean quarries 
Of Padua pave your streets ; your palaces 
Are the white stones of Istria, and gleam 
Reflected in your waters and your pictures. 
And thus the works of every artist show 
Something of his surroundings and his habits. 
The uttermost that can be reached by color 
Is here accomplished. Warmth and light and 

softness 
Mingle together. Never yet was flesh 
Painted by hand of arti8t,'dead or living, 
With such divine perfection. 

TITIAN. 

I am grateful 
For so much praise from you, who are a master; 



Wonderful ! wonderful ! The charm of color 
Fascinates me the more that in myself 
The gift is wanting. I am not a painter. 

GIORGIO. 

Messer Michele, all the arts are yours, 

Not one alone; and tlierefore I may venture 

To put a question to you. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Well, speak on. 

GIOBGIO. 

Two nephews of the Cardinal Farnese 
Have made me umpire in dispute between them 
Which is the greater of the sibter arts, 
Painting or sculpture. Solve for me the doubt 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Sculpture and painting have a common goal, 
And whosoever would attain to it. 
Whichever path he take, will find Uiat goal 
Equally hard to reach. 

GIORGIO. 

No doubt, no doubt; 
But you evade the question. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When I stand 
In presence of this picture, I concede 
That painting has attained its uttermost; 
But in the presence of my sculptured figures 
I feel that my conception soars beyond 
All limit I have reached. 

GIORGIO. 

You still evade me. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Giorgio Vasari, I have often said 
That I account that painting as the best 
Which most resembles sculpture. Here before us 
We have the proof. Behold those roundetl limbs. 
How from the canvas they detach themselves, 
Till they deceive the eye, and one would say. 
It is a statue with a screen behind it ! 

TITIAN. 

Signori, pardon me ; but all such questions 
Seem to me idle. 

MICHAEL ANGELO 

Idle as the wind. 
And now, Maestro. I will say once more 
How admirable I esteem your work. 
And leave you, without further interruption. 

TITIAN. 

Your friendly visit hath much honored me. 

GIORGIO. 

Farewell. 

MICHAEL ANGKLO tO GIORGIO, gW^g ^ 

If the Venetian painters knew 
But half as much of drawing as of color. 
They would indeed work miracles in art, 
Ana the world see what it bath never seen. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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VI. 
PALAZZO CESARINI. 

VlTTORiA CoLONNA, seated in an armchair ; Juua 
GoMZAGA, standing near her. 

JULIA. 

It grieves me that I find you still so weak 
And sufifering. 

VITTOHIA. 

No. not suffering; onlv dying. 
Death is the ch illness that precedes the dawn ; 
We shudder for a moment, then awake 
In the broad sunshine of the other life. 
I am a shadow, merely, and these hands, 
These cheeks, these eyes, these tresses that my 

husband 
Once thought so beautiful, and I was proud of 
Because he thought them so, are faded quite, — 
All beauty gone from them. 

JULIA. 

Ah, no, not that. « 
Paler you are, but not less beautiful. 



Let me forget it ; for my memory 
Serves me too often as an unkind friend, 
And I remember thin^ I would forget. 
While I forget the things I would remember. 

VITTORIA. 

Forgive me; I wjll speak of him no more. 
The good Fra Bernardino has departed. 
Has fled from Italy, and crossed the Alps, 
Fearinc Caraffa*s wrath, because he taught 
That He who made us all without our help 
Could also save us without aid of ours. 
Renee of France, the Duchess of Ferrara, 
That Lily of the Loire, is bowed bv winds 
That blow from Rome ; Olympia &torata 
Banished from court because of this new doctrine 
Therefore be cautious. Keep your secret thought 
Locked in your breast. 

JUUA. 

I will be very prudent 
But speak no more, I pray ; it wearies you. 

VITTORIA. 

Yes, I am very weary. Read to me. 




VITTORIA. 

Hand me the mirror. I would fain beho4d 
What change comes o'er our features when we die. 
Thank you. And now Mt down beside me here. 
How glad I am that you have come to-day, 
Above all other days, and at the hour 
When most I need you I 

JULIA. 

Do vou ever need me ? 

VITTORIA. 

• 

Always, and most of all to-day and now. 
Do you remember, Julia, when we walked, 
One* afternoon, upon the castle terrace 
At Ischia, on the day before you left me ? 

JULIA. 

Well I remember; but it seems to me 
Something unreal, that has never been, — 
Something that I have read of in a book, 
Or heard of some one else. 

VITTORIA. 



then; 



Ten years and more 
and many things have 



Have passed since 

happened 

In those ten years, and manv friends hkve died : 
Marco Flami'nio, whom we all admired 
And loved as our Catullus ; dear Valdesso, 
The noble champion of free thought and speech; 
And Cardinal IppoHto, your friend. 

JULIA. 

Oh, do not speak of him ! His sudden death 
Overcomes me now, as it overcame me then. 
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Most willingly. 



JULIA. 

What shall I read ? 



VITTORIA. 

Petrarca'a 
Triumph of Death. The book lies on the table; 
Beside the casket there. Read where you find 
The leaf turned down. 'T was there T left off read- 
ing. 

JULIA, reads, 

" Not as a flame that by some force is f:pent. 
But one that of itself consumeth quite. 
Departed hence in peace the soul content, 

In fashion of a soft and lucent light 

Whose nutriment by slow gradation goes. 
Keeping until the end it< lustre bright. 

Not pale, hut whiter than the sheet of snows 
That without wind on some fair hill-top lies. 
Her weary body seemed to find repose. 

Like a sweet slumber in her lovely eyes. 
When now the spirit was no longer there. 
Was what is dying called by the unwise. 

£*en Death itself in her ^air face seemed 
fair." — 

Is it of Laura that he here is ppeaking ? — 
She doth not answer, yet is not asleep; 
Her eyes are full of light and fixed on something 
Above her in the air. I can see naught 
Except the painted angels on the ceiling, 
Vittoria! speak! What is it? Answer me! — 
She only smiles, and stretches out her han<i«. 

[The mirror /"n lis and bve*tks 



VITTOKIA. 



Not disobedient to the heavenly vision I 
Pescara! myPescaral 



[Dies, 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 



JULIA. 



Holy Virgin ! 
Her body sinks together, — she is dead ! 

[Kneeltf and hides her /ace in Vittoria^t lap. 

Enter Michael A^igelo. 



JULIA. 



Hush ! make no noise. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How is she? 

JULIA. 



Never better. 



I have no friends, and want none. My uvn 

thoughts 
Are now my sole comjvanions, — thoughts of her, 
That like a benediction from the skies 
Come to me in my solitude and soothe me. 
When men are old, the incessant thought of Death 
Follows them like their iihad<»w: ^^its with them 
At every meal ; sleeps with them when they slwp; 
And when they wake already is awake, 
Ami standing by their bedside. Then, what folly 
It is in us to make an enemy 
Of this importunate follower, not a friend! 
To me a friend, and not an enemy, 
Has he become since all uiv frieu'ds are dead. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Fhen she is dead ! 



JULIA. 

Alas ! ye»f she is dead ! 
Even death itself in her fair* face seems fair. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How wonderful ! The light upon her face 
Shines from the windows of another world. 
Saints only have such faces, llolv Angels! 
Bear her like sainted Catherine to Ifier rest I 

\^Ki»stt Viitoria*$ hand. 

PART THIRD. 

I. 

MONOLOGUE. 

Mffctllo de* Corri. A room in Michael Ange- 
Lo's hotise. Michakl Akgelo, standing befort 
a model of St. Peter's. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Better than thou I cannot, Brunelleschi, 
And less than thou I vrill not! If the thought 
Could, like a windlass, lift the ponderous stones. 
And swing them to their places: if a breath 
Could blow thi<« rounded dome into the air, 
As if it were a bubble, and these statues 
Spring at a signal to their sacred stations, 
A^ sentinels mount guard upon a wall, 
Then were my task completed. Now, alas! 
Naugiit am Tbut a Saint Sebaldus, holding 
Upon his hand the model of a church, 
As German artists paint him; and what years, 
What weary yearn, must drag themselves along, 
Ere this be turned to stone! Wiiat hindrances 
Must block the wav ; what idle interferences 
Of Cardinals and Canons of St. Peter's, 
Who nothing know of art bej'ond the color 
Of cloaks and stockings, nor of any building 
Save that of their own fortunes ! And what then? 
I must then the short-coming of my means 
Piece out by stepping forward, as the Spartan 
Was told to add a step to bis short sword. 



\A pause. 
liffht 



And is Fra Bastian dead V Is all that ligf 
Grone out, that sunshine darkened ; ail that music 
And merriment, that used to make our lives 
Less melancholy', swallowed up in silence 
Like madrigals sung in the street at ni^ht 
Bv passing revellers V It is strange indeed 
That he should die before me. 'T is against 
The laws of nature that the young should die, 
And the old live ; unless it he that some 
Have long been dead who think themselves alive, 
Because not buried. Well, what matters it. 
Since now that greater light^ that was my sun, 
Is set, and all is darkness, ail is darkness! 
I)i*nth's lightnings strike to right ana left of me, 
Ami, like a ruinwl wall, the world around me 
Crumbles away, and I am left alone. 



n. 

VIGNA DI PAPA OIULIO. 

Pope Julius III. seated by the Fountain of Acqua 
Veryine^ surrounded by Cardinals, 

JULIUS. 

Tell me, why is it ve are discontent. 
You, Cardinals Safviatl and Marcello, 
With Michael Angelo V What has he done, 
Or left undone, that ye are set against him ? 
When one Pope dies,' another is soon made; 
And I can make a dozen Cardinals, 
But cannot make one Michael .\ngelo. 

CARDINAL 8ALVIATL 

Your Holiness, we ara not aet against hhn; 
We but deplore his incapacity. 
He is too old. 

JULIUS. 

Yon, Cardinal Salviati, 
Are an old man. Are you incapable ? 
*T is the old ox that draws the straightest farrow. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Your Holiness remembers he was charged 
With the repairs upon St. Mary's bridge; 
Made cofferaams, and heaped up load on load 
Of timber and travertine ; and vet for years 
The bridge remained unfinished, till we gave it 
To Baccio Bigio. 

JULIUS. 

Always Baccio Bigio 1 
Is there no other architect on earth '? 
Was it not he that sometime had in charge 
The harbor of Ancona V 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

A}', the same. 

JULIUS. 

Tlien let me tell you that your Baccio Bigio 

Did greater damage in a single day 

To that fair harbor than the sea had done 

Or would do in ten vears. And him you think 

To put in place of ^fichael Angelo, 

In building the Basilica of St. Peter! 

The ass that thinks himself a stag discovera 

His error when he comes to leap the ditch. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

He does not build ; he but demolishes 
The labors of Bramante and San Gallo. 

JULIUS. 

Only to build more grandly. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

But time passes: 
Year after year goes by, and yet the work 



MICHAEL AN6ELO. 
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Is not completed. Michael Anpelo 
Is a great sculptor, but no architect. 
His plans are faulty. 

JUUDS. 

I have seen his model, 
And have approved it. But here comes the artist. 
Beware of him. He may make Persians of you, 
To cany burdens on your backs forever. 

The tame : Michael Angrlo. 

JULIUS. 

Come forward, dear Maestro ! In these gardens 
All ceremonies of our court are banished. 
Sit down beside me here. 

XiCHAiCL AKGELO, fitting down. 

How graciously 
Tour Holiness commiserates old age 
And its infirmities ! 

JULIUS. 

Sav its privileges. 
Art I respect. The building of this palace 
And laying out these pleasant garden walks 
Are my delight, and if I have not asked 
Your aid in this, it is that I forbear 
To lay new burdens on vou at an age 
When you need rest, llere I escape from Rome 
To be at peace. The tumult of the city 
Scarce reaches here. 

mCHAKL AKGELO. 

How beautiful it is, 
And quiet almost as a hermitage ! 

JULIUS. 

We live as hermits here ; and from these heights 
Overlook all Rome and see the yellow Tiber 
Cleaving in twain the city, like a sword, 
As far below there as St. Mary's bridge. 
What think you of that bridge? 

MICHAEL A24GELO. 

I would advise 
Tour Holiness not to cross it, or not often; 
It is not safe. 

JULIUS. 

It was repaired of late. 

MICHAEL AXOELO. 

Some morning you will look for it in vain; 
It will be ^ne.* The current of the river 
Is undermining it. 

JULIUS. 

But you repaired it. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I strengthened all its piers, and paved its road 
With travertine. He who came after me 
Bemoved the stone, and sold it, and tilled in 
The space with gravel. 

JULIUS. 

Cardinal Salviati 
And Cardinal Marcello, do vou listen ? 
This is your famous Nanni Baccio Bigio. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, Otidt. 

There is some mystery here. These Cardinals 
Stand lowering at me with unfriendly eyes. 

JULIUS. 

Now let us come to what concerns us more 

Than bridge or gardens. Some complaints are made 



Concerning the Three Chapels in St. Peter's; 
Certain supposed defects or imperfections, 
You doubtless can explain. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

This is no longer 
The golden age of art. Men have become 
Iconoclasts and critics. They delight not 
In what an artist does, but set themselves 
To censure what they do not comprehend. 
You will not see them bearing a Madonna 
Of Cimabue to the church in triumph. 
But tearing down the statue of a Pope 
To cast it into (^nnon. Who are they 
That bring complaints against me V 

JULIUS. 

Deputies 
Of the commissioners ; and they complain 
Of insufficient light in the Three Chapels. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Your Holiness, the insufficient light 

Is somewhere else, and not in the Three Chapels. 

Who are the deputies that make complaint? 

JULIUS. 

The Cardinals Salviati and Marcello, 
Here present. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, rising. 

With permission, Monsignori, 
What is it ye complain of ? 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

We regret 
Yon have departed from Brainante's plan, 
And from San Gallons. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Since the ancient time 
No greater architect has lived on earth 
Than Lazzari Brainante. His design, 
Without confusion, simple, clear, well-lighted, 
Merits all praise, and to depart from it 
Would be departing from (lie truth. San Gallo, 
Building about with columns, took all light 
Out of this plan; left in the choir dark corners 
For infinite ribaldries, and lurking places 
For rogues and robbers; so that when the church 
Was shut at night, not five and tweiitv men 
Could find them out. It was San Gallo, then, 
That left the church in darkness, and not I. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Excuse me; but in each of the Three Chapels 
Is but a single window. 

MICHAEL ANGKLO. « 

Monsignore, 
Perhaps you do not know that in the vaulting 
Above there are to go three oUier windows. 

CARDINAL SALVIATI. 

How should we know ? You never told us of it, 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I neither am obliged, nor will I be. 
To tell your Eminence or any other 
What I intend or ought to do. Your office 
Is to provide the means, and see that thieves 
Do not lay hands upon them. The designs 
Must all be left to me. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Sir architect. 
You do forget vourself, to speak thus rudely 
In presence of liis Holiness, and to us 
Who are his cardinal^. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 



mcHABL AHGELO, putting on his hat.. 

I do not forget 
I am descended from the Counts Canussa, 
Linked with the Imperial line^ and with Matilda, 
Who gave the Church Saint Petefs Patrimony. 
I, too, am proud to give unto the Church 
The labor of tiiese hands, and what of life 
Remains to me. My father Buonarotti 
Was Podestii of Chi'usi and Caprese. 
I am not used to have men speak to me 
As if I were a niaAon, hired to build 
A garden wall, and paid on Saturdays 
So much an hour. 

CARDINAL 8ALVIATI, cuide. 

No wonder that Pope Clement 
Never sat down in presence of this man 
Lest he should do the same: and always bade him 
Put on his hatf lest he unasked should do it! 

MICHAEL AMGELO. 

If any one could die of grief and shame, 
I should. This labor was imposed upon me; 
I did not seek it ; and if I assumed it, 
'T was not for love of fame or love of gain, 
But for the love of God. Perhaps old age 
Deceived me, or self-interest, or ambition ; 
I ma}' be doing harm instead of good. 
Therefore, I pray your Holiness, release me; 
Take off from me the burden of this work; 
Let me go back to Florence. 



JULIUS. 



While I am living. 



Never, never, 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Doth vour Holiness 
Remember what the Holy Scriptures say 
Of the inevitable time, when those 
Who look out of the windows shall be darkened, 
And the aimond-tree shall flourish ? 



Ecclesiastes. 



JULIUS. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



That is in 



And the grasshopper 
Shall be a burden", and desire shall fail. 
Because man goetli unto his long home. 
Vanity of vanities, saith the I*reacher; all 
Is vanity. 

JULIUS. 

Ah, were to do a thing 
As easy as to dream of doing it, 
We slyuld not want for artists; But the men 
Who carry out in act their great designs 
Are few in number; ay, they may be counted 
Upon the fingers of this hanii. iTour place 
Is al St. Peter's. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I have had my dream, 
And cannot carry out mv great conception, 
And put it into act. 

JULIUS. 

Then who can do it ? 
You would but leave it to sonie Baccio Bigio 
To mangle and deface. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

_ .„ „ Rather than that, 

I will still bear the burden on mv shoulders 
A little longer. If vour Holiness 
Will keep the world in order, and will leave 
The buildmg of the church to me, the work 



Will go on better for it. Holy Father, 
If all the labors that I have endured, 
And shall endure, advantage not m}' soul, 
I am but losing time. 

JULIUS, laying his hands on michakl angelo*8 

shoulders. 

You will be gainer 
Both for your soul and body. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not events 
Exasperate me, but the funest conclusions 
I draw from these events; the sure decline 
Of art, and all the meaning of that word; 
All that embellishes and sweetens life, 
And lifts it from the level of low cares 
Into the purer atmosphere of beauty; 
The faith in the Ideal; the inspiration 
That made the canons of the church of Seville 
Say, •' Let us build, so that all men hereafter 
Will say that we were madmen." Holy Father, 
I beg permission to retire from here. 

JULIUS. 

Go; and my benediction be upon rou. 

[Michael Angela goes oat. 
My Cardinals, this Michael Angelo 
Must not be dealt with as a common mason. 
He comes of noble blood, and for his crest 
Bears two bull's horns; and he has given us pn>of 
That he can toss with them. From this day forth 
Unto the end of time, let no man utter 
The name of Baccio Bigio in my presence. 
All great achievements are the natural fruits 
01 a great character. As trees bear not 
Their fruits of the same size and quality, 
But each one in its kind with equal ease, 
So are great deeds as natural to great men 
As mean things are to small ones. By his work 
We know the master. Let us not perplex him. 

III. 
BINDO ALTOVITI. 

A street in Rome. Bindo Altoviti, standing at 
the door of his house. Michael Angelo, pass- 
ing. 

BINDO. 

Good-morning, Messer Michael Angelo ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Good-morning, Messer Bindo Altoviti I 

BINDO. 

What brings you forth so early? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The same reason 
That keeps vou standing sentinel at your door, — 
The air of this delicious suminer morning. 
What news have you from Florence ? 

BINDO. 

Nothing new* 
The same old tale of violence and wrong. 
Since the disastrous day at Monte Murlo, 
When in procession, through San Gallo's gate, 
Bareheaded, clothed in rags, on sorry steeds, 
Philippo Strozzi and the good Valori 
Were led as prisoners down the streets of Florence, 
Amid the shouts of an ungrateful people, 
Hope is no more, and liberty no more. 
Duke Cosimo, the tyrant, reigns supreme. 

MICHAEL ANGBI/). 

Florence is dead: her houses are but tombs; 
Silence and solitude are in her streets. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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BIMDO. 

Ah yes ; snd often I repeat the words 

You wrote npon your statue of the Night, 

There in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo : 

** Grateful to me is sleep ; to be of utone 

More grateful, while the wron^ and shame endure; 

To see not, feel not, is a benediction ; 

Therefore awake me not; oh, speak in whispers.*' 

MICHAEL ANOUtX). 

Ah, Messer Bindo, the calamities, 

The fallen fortunes, and the desolation 

Of Florence are to me a tragedy 

Deeper than words, and darker than despair. 

I, who have worshipped freedom from my cradle, 

Have loved her with the passion of a lover, 

And clothed her with all lovely attributes 

That the imagination can conceive, 

Or the heart conjure up, now see her dead, 

And trodden in the dust beneath the feet 

Of an adventurer ! It is a grief 

Too great for me to bear in my old age. 

BIMDO. 

I say no news from Florence: I am wrong, 
For Benvenuto writes that he is coming 
To be my guest in Rome. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

• 

Those are good tidings. 
He hath been many years away from us. 



Pray you, come in. 



BINDO. 



MICHAEL AKOELO. 

I haVe not time to stay, 
And yet I will. I see from here your house 
Is filled with work^ of art. That bust in bronze 
Is of yourself. Tell me, who is the master 
That works in such an admirable way, 
And ¥rith such power and feeling? 



BINDO. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



Benvenuto. 



Ah? Benvenuto? *T is a masterpiece! 

It pleases me as much, aiid even more. 

Than the antiques about it; and yet they 

Are of the best one sees. But you have placed it 

By far too high. The light comes from below, 

And injures the expression. Were these windows 

Above and not beneath it, then indeed 

It would maintain its own among these works 

Of the old masten), noble as thev are. 

I will go in and study it more closely. 

I always prophesied that Benvenuto*, 

With all his follies and fantastic ways. 

Would show his genius in some work of 'art 

That would amaze the world, and be a challenge 

Unto all other artists of his time. [They go in. 

IV. 

IN TUS COLISEUM. 

Michael Angelo and Tomabo de* Cavalieri. 

CAVAUBRI. 

What have you here alone, Messer Michele ? 

MICHAEL ANGEIXX 

I come to learn. 

CAVALIERI. 

You are already master, 
And teach all other men. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Nay, I know nothing ; 
Kot even my own ignorance, as some 
Philosopher* hath said. I am a schoolboy 
Who hath not learned his lesson, and wlio stands 
Ashamed and silent in the awful presence 
Of the great master of antiquity 
Who built thfse walls cyclopeau. 

CAVALIERI. 

Gaudentins 
His name was, I remember. His reward 
Was to be thrown alive to the wild beasts 
Here where we are now standing. 



MICHAEL ANOEIX). 



CAVALIERI. 



Idle tales. 



But you are greater than Gaudentius was. 
And your work nobler. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

^ilence, I beseech yon* 

CAVALIERI. 

Tradition says that fifteen thousand men 
W^ere toiling for ten years incessantly 
Upon this amphitheatre. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Behold 
How wonderful it is! The queen of flowers. 
The marble rose of Rome ! Its petals torn 
By wind and rain of thrice fiye nundred years; 
Its mossy sheath half rent away, and sold 
To ornament our palaces and rhurches, 
Or to be trodden under feet of man 
Upon the Tiber's bank ; yet what remains 
Still opening its fair bosom to the sun. 
And to the constellations that at night 
Hang poised above it like a swarm of bees. 

CAVALIERI. 

The rose of Rome, but not of Paradise; 
Not the white rose our Tuscan poet saw. 
With saints for petals. When this rose was per- 
fect 
Its hundred thousand petals were not saints. 
But senators in their Thessalian caps. 
And all the roaring populace of Rome; 
And even an Empress and the Vestal Virginst 
Who came to see the gladiators die. 
Could not give sweetness to a rose like this. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I spake not of its uses, but its beauty. 

CAVALIERI. 

The sand beneath our feet is saturate 
With bioi>d of martyrs; and these rifted stones 
Are awful witnesses against a people 
Whose pleasure was the pain of dying men. 

MICHAEL ANOKLO. 

Toma«o Cavalieri, on my word, 

Ynu should have been a preacher, not a painter! 

Think you that I approve such cruelties, 

Because I marvel at the architects 

Who built these walls, and curved these noble 

arches? 
Oh, I am put to shame, when I consider 
How mean our work is, when compared with theirs ! 
I^ok at these walls about us and above us! 
They have l)eet; shaken by earthquakes, have been 

made 
A fortress, and been battered by long sieges ; 
The iron clamps, that held the stones together, 
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Have been wrenched from them; bat they stand 

erect 
And firm, a» if tliey had been hewn and hollowed 
Out of the solid rock, and were a part 
Of the foundations of tlie world itself. 

CAVALIERI. 

Your work, I say again, is nobler vork, 
In so far as its end and aim are nobler ; 
And this is but a niin, like the rest. 
Its vaulted passages are made the caverns 
Of robbers, and are haunted by the ghosts 
Of murdered men. * ' 

MICHAEL ANGKIX). 

A thousand wild flowers bloom 
From every chink, and the birds build their nests 
Among the ruined arches, and suggest 
New thoughts of beauty to the architect 
New let us climb the broken stairs that lead 
Into the corridors above, and study 
The marvel and the myntcry of that art 
In which I am a pupil,* not a master. 
All things must have an end ; the world itself 
Must have an end, as in a dream I saw it 
There came a great hand out of heaven, and touched 
The earth, and stopped it in its couree. The seas 
Leaped, a vast cataract, into the abyss ; 
The forests and the tields slid off, and floated 
Like wooded i.<Iands in the air. The dead 
Were hurled forth from their sepulchres; the living 
Were mingled with thein, and themselves were 

dead, — 
All being dead ; and the fair, shining cities 
Dropped out like jewels from a broken crown. 
Naught but the core of the great globe remained, 
A skeleton of stone- And over it 
The wrack of matter drifted like a cloud. 
And then recoiled upon itself, and fell 
Back on the empty world, that with the weight 
Reeled, staggered, righted, and then headlong 

plunged 
Into the darkness, as a ship, when struck 
By a great sea, throws off the waves at first 
On eitlier side, then settles and^oes down 
Into the dark abyss, with her dead crew. 

CAVALIERI. 

But the earth does not move. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Who knows? who knows? 
There are great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls, and though but dimly seen 
In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into |>erfect day. 
A certain man, Copernicus by name, 
Sometime professor here in I^ome, has whispered 
It is the earth, and not the sun, that moves. 
What I beheld was only in a dream, 
Yet dreams sometimes anticipate events, 
Being unsubstantial images of things 
As vet unseen. 

V. 

BENVENUTO AGAIN. 

Mactllo de* Corvi. Micfiael Akgelo, Benve- 

NUTo Cellini. 

MICHAEL ANGRIX>. 

So, Benvenuto, vou return once more 

To the Eternal City. 'T is the centre 

To which all gravitates. One finds no rest 

Kls^ewhere than here. There may be otiier cities 

That please us for a while, but Rome alone 

Completely satisfies. It becomes to all 

A second native land by predilection, 

And not by accident of' birth alone. 



BBNVEMUTO. 



I am but just arrived, and am now lodging 
With Bindo Altoviti. I have been 
To kiss the feet of our most Hol^' Father, 
Aud now am come in liaste to kiss the hands 
Of my miraculous Master. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And to find him 



Grown very old. 



Never grow old. 



BEirVBNUTO. 

You know that precioos stones 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 



Half sunk beneath the horizon. 

And yet not gone. Twelve years are a long while. 

Tell me of France. 

BENVENUTO. 

It were too long a tale 
To tell you all. Suffice in brief to say 
The King received me well, and lovecl me well; 
Gave me the annual pension that before me 
Our Leonardo had, nor more nor less, 
And for iny residence the Tour de Nesle, 
Upon the river-side. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A princely lodging. 

BENVENUTO. 

What in return I did now matters not. 

For there are other things, of crreater moment, 

I wish to speak of. First of all, the letter 

You wrote me, not long since, about ray bust 

Of Bindo Altoviti, here in Rome. You said, 

'* My Benvenuto, I for many years 

Have known you as the greatest of all goldsmiths. 

And now I know you as no less a sculptor." 

Ah, generous Master! How shall I e*er thank 

you 
For such kind language ? 

MICHAKL ANGELO. 

By believing it. 
I saw the bust at Measer Bindo's house, 
And thought it worthy of the ancient masters, 
Aud said so. That is all. 

BENVENUTO. 

It is too much ; 
And I should stand abashed here in your presence. 
Had I done nothing worthier of your praise 
Than Bindo's bust. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What have you done that *s better? 

BENVENUTO. 

When I left Rome for Paris, you remember 
I promised you that if I went a goldsmith 
I would return a sculptor. I have kept 
The promise I then made. 

MICHAEL ANGEIX). 

Dear Benvenuto 
I recognized the latent genius in you, 
But feared your vices. 

BENVENUTO. 

I have turned them all 
To virtues. My impatient, wayward nature. 
That made me quick in quarrel, now has sen'ed 
me 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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Where meekness could not, and where patience 

could not, 
As you shall hear now. I have cast in bronze 
A statue of Perseus, holding thus aloft 
In his left hand the head ot the Medusa, 
And in his right the sword that severed it; 
His right foot planted on the lifeless corse; 
His face superb and pitiful, with eyes 
Down-looking on the victim of his vengeance. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I see it as it should be. 

BEMVEKUTO. 

As it will be 
When it is placed upon the Ducal Square, « 

Half-way Mtween your David and the Judith 
Of Donatello. 

MICHAEL ANOBLO. 

Rival of them both ! 

BEKVBNUTO. 

But ah, what infinite trouble have I had 
With Bandinello, and that stupid beast, 
The major-domo of Duke Cosimo, 
Francesco Ricci, and their wretched agent 
Gnrini, who came crawling round about me 
Like a black spider, with his whining voice 
That sounded like the buzz of a mosquito ! 
Oh, I have wept in utter desperation, 
And wished a thousand times I had not left 
My Tour de Nesle, nor e'er returned to Florence, 
Or thought of Perseus. What malignant false- 
hoods 
They told the Grand Duke, to impede my work, 
And make me desperate ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The nimble lie 
Is like the second-hand upon a clock ; 
We see it fly ; while the hour-hand of truth 
Seems to stand still, and yet it moves unseen, 
And wins at last, for the clock will not strike 
Till it has reached the goal. 

BEMVENUTO. 

My obstinacy 
Stood me in stead, and helped me to overcome 
The hindrances that envy and ill-will 
Put in my way. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When anything is done, 
People see not the patient doing of it, 
Nor think how great would be the loss to man 
If it had not been done. As in a building 
Stone rests on stone, and wanting the foundation 
All would be wanting, so in human life 
Each action rests on the foregone event 
That made it possible, but is forgotten 
And buried in the earth. 

BENVENUTO. 

Even Bandinello, 
Who never yet spake well of anything, 
Speaks well of this ; and yet he told the Duke 
That, though I cast smalftigures well enough, 
1 never could cast this. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But you have done it, 
And proved Ser Bandinello a' false prophet. 
That IS the wisest way. 

BKNVKNUTO. 

And ah. that casting ! 
What a wild scene it was, as late at night, 



A night of wind and rain, we heaped the furnace 

With pine of Serristori, till the flames 

Caught in the rafters over us, and thi-eatened 

To send the burning roof upon our heads; 

And from the garden side the wind and rain 

Poured in upon us, and half quenched our fires. 

1 was beside myself with desperation. 

A shudder came upon me, then a fever ; 

I thought that I was dying, and was forced 

To leave the work-shop, and to throw myself 

Upon mv bed, as one who has no ho|>e. 

And as I lay there, a deformed old man 

Appeared before me, and with dismal voice. 

Like one wno doth exhort a criminal 

I^d forth to deaih, exclaimed, ** Poor Benvenuto, 

Thy work is spoiled ! There is no remedy I " 

Then, with a cry so loud it might have reached 

The heaven of lire, I bounded to my feet. 

And rushed back to my workmen. They all stooa 

Bewildereil and desponding; and I looked 

Into the furnace, and beheld the mass 

Half molten onU-, and in my despair 

I fed the fire with oak, whojte terrible heat 

Soon made the sluggish metal shine and sparkle. 

Then followed a bright fla.«h, an<l an explosion, 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen among us. 

The covering of the furnace had been rent 

Asunder, and the bnmze was flowing over; 

So that I straightwav opened all the sluices 

To fill the mould, 'the metal ran like lava, 

Sluggish and heavy; and I sent my workmen 

To ransack the whole house, and bVing together 

My pewter plates and pans, two hundred of them. 

And cast them one by one into the furnace 

To liquefy the mass, and in a moment 

The mould was filled ! I fell upon my knees 

And thanked the Lonl ; and then we ate and drank 

And went to bed, all heart}' and contented. 

It was two hours before the break of day. 

My fever was quite gone. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A strange adventure, 
That could have happened to no man alive 
But you, my Benvenuto. 

BENVENUTO. 

As my workmen said 
To major-domo Ricci afterward, 
When he inquired of them : " *T was not a man, 
But an express great devil.'* 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And the statue? 

BENVENUTO. 

Perfect in everv part, save the right foot 

Of Perseus, asl nad foretold the Duke. 

There was just bronze enough to fill the mould; 

Not a drop over, not a drop too little. 

I looked upon it as a miracle 

Wrought by the hand of God. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And now I see 
How you have turned your vices into virtues. 

BENVENUTO. 

But wherefore do T prate of this ? I came 
To speak of other things. Duke Cosimo 
Through me invites you to return to Florence, 
And offers you great honors, even to make you 
One of the Forty-Eight, his Senators. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

His Senators! That is enough. Since Florence 
Was changed by Clement Seventh from a Republic 
Into a Dukedom, I no longer wish 
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To be A Florentine. That dream is ended. 
The Grand Duke Cosimo now reigns supreme; 
All lil>erty is d«ad. Ah, woe is me ! 
I Loped to see my country rise to heights 
Of happiness and freedom vet unreached 
By other nation.*, but the climbing wave 
Pauses, lets go its bold, and slides again 
Back to the common level, with a hoarse 
Death-rattle in its throat. I am too old 
To hope for better da vs. I will stay here 
And aie in Kome. I'he very weeds, that gro«T 
Among the broken fragments of her ruins, 
Are sweeter to me than (he garden flowers 
Of other cities; and the desolate ring 
Of the Campagna round about her walls 
Fairer than all the villas that encircle 
The towns of Tuscany. 

BENVENUTO. 

But your old friends ! 

MICHAEL AMGKLO. 

All dead by violence. Baccio Valori 
Has been beheaded; Guiccianiini poisoned; 
Pbilippo Strozzi strangled in his prison. 
Is Florence then a place for honest men 
To flourish in V What is there to prevent 
My sharing the same fate ? 

BEHVKKUTO. 

Why, this: if aU 
Your friends are dead, so are your enemies. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Is Aretino dead ? 

BENVENtrrO. 

He lives in Venice, 
And not in Florence. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

*T is the same to me. 
This wretched mountebank, whom flatterers 
Call the Divine, as if to make the word 
Unpleasant in the months of those who speak it 
And in the ears of those who hear it, sends me 
A letter written for the public eye, 
And with such subtle and infenial malice, 
I wonder at his wickedness. 'T is he 
Is the express great devil, and not you. 
Some years ago he told me how to paint 
The scenes of the Last Judgment. 



BENVl^UTO. 



I remember. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Well, now he writes to me that, as a Christian, 
He is ashamed of the unbounded freedom 
With which I represent it. 

BENVEMUTO. 

Hypocrite 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

He says I show mankind that I am wanting 
In piety and religion, in proportion 
A;* I proft"«H perfection in my art. 
Profess perfection ? Why, 't is only men 
Like Bugiardini who are satisfied 
With what they do. I never am content, 
But always see* the labors of my hand 
Fall short of my conception. 

DENVENUTO. 

I perceive 
The malice of this creature. He would taint you 



With heresy, and in a time like this! 
'Tis infamous! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I represent the angels 
Without their heavenly glory, and the sainta 
Without a trace of earthly modesty. 

BESVENUTO. 

Incredible audacity ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The heathen 
Veiled their Diana with some drapery. 
And when they represented Venus naked 
Tb^y made her by her modest attitude. 
Appear half clothed. But I, who am a Christian, 
Do so subordinate belief to art 
That I have made the very violation 
Of modesty in martyrs and in virgins 
A spectacle at whicii all men would gaze 
With half-averted eyes even in a brothel. 

BENVENUTO. 

He is at home there, and he ought to know 
What men avert their eyes from in such places; 
From the Last Judgment chiefly, I imagine. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But divine Providence will never leave 

The boldness of my marvellous work unpunished; 

And the more marvellous it is, the ntore 

'T is sure to prove the ruin of my fame! 

And finally, if in this composition 

I had pursued the instructions that he gave me 

Concerning heaven and hell and paradise. 

In that same letter, known to all the world, 

Nature would not be forced, as she is now, 

To feel ashamed that she invested me 

With such great talent ; that I stand myself 

A very idol in the world of art. 

He taunts me also with the Mausoleum 

Of Julius, still unfinished, for the reason 

That men persuaded the inane old man 

It was of evil augury to build 

His tomb while he was living; and he speaks 

Of heaps of gold this Pope bequeathed to me. 

And calls it robbery; ^ that is what he says. 

What prompted such a letter? 

BENVENUTO. 

Vanity. 
He is a clever writer, and he likes 
To draw his pen, and flourish it in the face 
Of every honest man, as swordsmen do 
Their rapiers on occasion, but to show 
How skilfully they do it. Had you followed 
The advice he gave, or even thanked liini for it, 
You would have seen another style of fence. 
'T is but his wounded vanitv. and the wish 
To see his name in print. So give it not 
A moments thought ; it soon will be forgotten. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I will not think of it, but let it pass ' 

For a rude speech thrown at me in the street. 
As boys tlirew stones at Dante. 

BENVENUTO. 

And what answer 
Shall I take back to Grand Duke Cosimo ? 
He does not ask your labor or your service ; 
Only j-our presence in the city of Florence, 
With such advice upon his work in hand 
As he may ask, and 3'ou may choose to give. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

You have my answer. Nothing he can offer 
Shall tempt me to leave Rome. My work is here, 
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Aad onl}' here, the building of St. Peter's. 
What otlier things I hitherto have done 
Have fallen from me, are no longer mine; 
I have passed on beyond them, and have left them 
As milestones on the way. What lies before me, 
That is still mine, and while it is untihished 
No one shall draw me from it, or persuade me, 
By promises of ease, or wealth, or honor, 
Till 1 behold the finished dome uprise 
Complete, as now I see il in my (Jiought. 

BENVENOTO. 

And will yon paint no more? 

MICHAEL AKOELO. 

No more. 

BEMVXliUTO. 

'T is well. 
Sculpture is more divine, and more like Nature, 
That fashions all her works in high relief. 
And that is sculpture. This vast ball, the Earth, 
Was moulded out of clay, and baked in fire; 
Men, women, and all animals that breathe 
Are statues, and not paintings. Even the plants, 
T^e flowers, the fruits, the grasses, were first sculp- 
tured, 
And colored later. Painting is a lie, 
A shadow merely. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Truly, as you say, 
Sculpture is more than painting. It is greater 
To raise the dead to life than to create 
Phantoms that seem to live. The most majestic 
Of the three sister arts is that which builds ; 
The eldest o.' them all, to whom the others 
Are but the hand-maids and the servitors, 
Being but imitation, not creation. 
Henceforth I dedicate myself to her. 

BEJiVENUTO. 

And no more from the marble hew those forms 
That fill us all with wonder? 

MICHAEL AMOELO. 

Many statues 
Will there be room for in my work*. Their station 
Already is assiigned them in'my mind. 
But thmgs move slowly. There are hindrances, 
Want of material, waiit of means, delays 
And inten'uptions, endless interference 
Of Cardinal Commissioners, and disputes 
And Jealousies of artists, that annoy me. 
But I will persevere until the work 
Is wholly finished, or till I sink down 
Surprised by deatli, that unexpected guest. 
Who waits xor no man's leisure, but steps in, 
Unasked and unannounced, to put a stop 
To all our occupations and designs. 
And then perhaps I may go back to Florence; 
This is my answer to LJuke Cosimo. 

VI. 

URBINO'S FORTUNE. 

Michael Anoelo's Studio. Michael Anoelo 

ajul Urbino. 

MICHAEL AKGELO, pausing in hit work. 

Urbino, thou and I are both old men. 
My strength begins to fail me. 

URBINO. 

Eccellenza, 
That is impossible. Do I not see you 
Attack the marble blocks with the same fury 
As twenty years ago ? 



MICHAEL ANOKLO. 

'Tis an old habit. 
I must have learned it early from my nurse 
At Setignano, the 8tone-mason*8 wife; 
For the first sounds I heard were of the chise] 
Chipping away the stone. 

URBINb. 

At every stroke 
Ton strike fire with your chisel. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 



The marble is too hard. 



Ay, becaiiw 



URBINO. 



It is a block 
That Topolino sent you from Carrara. 
He is a judge of maVble. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I remember. 
With it he sent me something of his making, ^ 
A Mercury, with long body and short legs, 
As if by any possibility 
A messengeV of the gotls could have short legs. 
It was no more like Mercury than you are. 
But rather like those little plaster figures 
That peddlers hawk about the villages 
As images of saints. But luckily 
For Topolino, there are many people 
Who see no difference between what is best 
And what is oul^v g6od, or not even good; 
So that poor artists stand in their esteem 
On the same level with the best, or higher. 

URBINO. 

How Eccellenza laughed ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Poor Topolino! 
All men are not born artists, nor will labor 
E^er make them artists. 

URBINO. 

No, no more 
Than Emperors, or Popes, or Cardinals. 
One must be chosen for it. I have been 
Your color-grinder six and twenty years. 
And am not yet an artist. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Some have eres 
That see not ; but in every block of marble 
I see a statue, — see it as distinctly 
As if it stood before me fdiaped and perfect 
In attitude and action. I have only 
To hew away the stone walls that imprison 
The lovely apparition, and reveal it 
To other eyes as mine alreadv see it. 
But I grow old and weak. What wilt thou do 
When I am dead, Urbino ? 

URBINO. 

Eccellenza, 
I must then serve another master. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Never! 
Bitter is servitude at best. Alreadv 
So many years ha«!t thou been servlnp me; 
But rather as a friend than as a servant. 
We have grown old together. Dost thou think 
So meanly of this Michael Angelo 
As to imagine he would let thee serve, 
When he is free from service ? Take this purse. 
Two thousand crowns in gold. 

URBINO. 

Two thousand crowns! 



HICUAEL ANOELO. 



The -ralley of Oitu 



I onnot h»Te (hem with me on Ihe journey 
TtiDt I am underUkiTiR. Tlie ta^t garment 
That men will miike for me will have no pocket*. 

VBBIKO^ kuaing tAe hand of] 

My generous mmter 1 



le oxen, Kra^ntt '" *"' S"" 

Of the tall poplars on Ihe river', brinli. 
O Natur«, gentle mother, tender nurw! 
I, who have never loved thee as I ought, 



for refuge. 
Yonder I tee the little hermilacea 
Dolling Ihe mauiitain aide wilh paints of light. 



lilimilable plain 

^ Zephyr Clown a^'i'di 
dead and stained Ihi 
>od, that hlos^omed in 
id of these fairdeili««. 



MICnABL AHCELO. 

No! • word more. Go now (o bed, old mar 
Thou has served Michael Angelo. KememI 
Ueuceforward Ihou shall eerve no other ma 



!t Ihem fall 



How Blitl il is nmonc Ihei'e aneient oakal 

Uplift the leafv bimL-h*. and let 

With scarce a'sounii. Such syl' _.. , 

Become old ajfe. The<e huge centennial oaki. 

That mav have heard in infancy the trumpeti 

Of Barbiroasa's cavalrv, deride 

Man's brief existence, that with all hi> strength 

He cannot stretch be\-otid Ihe hundrciUli vcar. 

This little scorn, tur6aned like the Turk, 

Which with mv fool I spurn, may l»e an oak 

Hereafter, feeding with in bitter'mast 

The fierce wild boar, and tossing in ils arms 

The cradled nesta of birds, when all the men 

That now inhabit this yast univene, 

They and their children, and their children's chi 






ballb 



It dust and m 



Through openings in 



uld. a 



, _..J tlolhing mnrt 
s 1 see below me 



brother of the monasten- sits, 
)Bt in his meditations. What may be 
The questions that perplex, the hopes Ihat cb 

Good-evening, holy father- 
God be with jon. 



Pardon a stranger if be interrupt 



The dream lhat all my life 1 1» 



Tlie happiness of ni 
N'll in possessing; 1 
Ivoae half their valu 



Alt men have dreima. 

-. "soi^etimes I think 
1 lies in pursuing, 
r Ihe things possessed 
Tell ma of your dreara. 
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MOMK. 

The yearning of mv heart, my sole desire, 
That' like the sheaf of Joseph stands upright,- 
While all the others bend and bow to it ; 
The passion that torments me, and that breathes 
New meaning into the dead forms of prayer, 
Is that with mortal eyes I may behold 
The Eternal City. 

MICHABL ANOBLO. 

Borne? 

MONK. 

There is but one ; 
The re8t are merely names. I think of it 
Aa the Celestial Citv, paved with gold. 
And sentinelled witli angels. 

MICHABL ANOELO. 

Would it were. 
I have just fled from it It is beleaguered 
By Spanish troops, led by the Duke of Alva. 

MONK. 

But still for me *t is the Celestial City, 
And I would see it once before I die. 

MICHAEL ANOBLO. 

Each one must bear his cross. 

MONK. 

Were it a cross 
That had been laid upon me, I could bear it. 
Or fall with it. It is if crucifix; 
I am nailed hand and foot, and I am dying ! 

MICHAEL ANGBLO. 

What would you see in Rome? 



MONK. 



His Holiness. 



MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Him that was once the Cardinal Caraffa ? 
You would but .see a man of fourscore years. 
With sunken eye^ burning like carbuncles, 
Who sits at tal)le with his triends for hours, 
Cursing the Spaniards as a race of Jews 
And miscreant Moors. And with what soldiery 
Think you he now defends the Eternal City ? 

MONK. 

With legions of bright angels. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

So he calls them ; 
And yet in fact these bright angelic legions 
Are only German Lutherans. 

MONK, crossing himself. 

Heaven protect us ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What further would you see ? 

MONK. 

The Cardinals, 
Going in their gilt coaches to High &fass. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Men do not go to Paradise in coaches. 

MONK. 

The catacombs, the convents, and the churches ; 
The ceremonies of the Holy Week 
In all their pomp, or, at the Epiphany, 
Tlie Fea^t of the Santissima Bambino 
At Ara CoelL But I shall not see them. 



MICHAEL ANGELO' 

These pompous ceremonies of the Church 
Are but an empty show to him who knows 
The actors in tnem. Stay here in your convent, 
For he who goes to Rome may see too much. 
What would you further ? 

MONK. 

I would see the painting 
Of the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

The smoke of incense and of altar candles 
Has blackened it already. 

MONK. 

Woe is me I 
Then I would hear AUegri's Miserere, 
Sung by the Papal choir. 

MICHAEL ANGBLO. 

A dismal dirge ! 
I am aa old, old man, and I have lived 
In Rome for thirty years and more, and know 
The jarring of the wheels of that great world, 
Its jealousies, its discords, and its strife. 
Therefore I say to you, remain content. 
Here in your convent, here among your woods, 
Where only there is (leace. Go not to Rome. 
There was of old a monk of Wittenberg 
Who went to Rome ; you may have heard of him. 
His name was LutheV; and'vou know what foU 
lowed. [7%e convent bell rings. 

MONK, rising. 

It is the convent bell; it rings for vet^pers. 
Let us go in; we both will pray for peace. 



vin. 

THB DEAD CHRIST. 

Michael Angelo^s studio. Michael Angelo, 
with a Ugkt working upon the Dead Christ. 
Midnight. 

MICHAEL ANGEL.O. 

Death, why i* it I cannot portray 

Thy form and features ? Do I stand too near thee ? 
Or dost thou hold my hand, and draw me back 
As being thy disciple, not thy master? 
Let him who knows not what old age is like 
Have patience till it comes, and he will know. 

1 once had skill to fashion Life and Death 
And Sleep, which is the counterfeit of Death; 
And I remember what Giovanni Strozzi 
Wrote underneath my statue of the Night 

In San Lorenzo, ah, so long ago ! 

Grateful to me is sleep ! More grateful now 

Than it was then ; for all my friends are dead; 

And she is dead, the noblest of tlieni all. 

1 saw her face, when the great sculptor Death, 

Whom men should call Divine, haa at a4)low 

Stricken her into marble; and I kissed 

Her cold white hand. What was it held me back 

From kissing her fair forehead, and those lips, 

Those dead, dumb lips ? Grateful to me is sleepJ 

Enter Giorgio Yasari. 

GIORGIO. 

Good-evening, or good-momlng, for I know not 
Which of the two It is. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How came you in ? 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 



ABcanio 



GIORGIO. 

Why, by the door, as all men do. 

MICHAEL AMGELO. 

Mast have forgotten to bolt it. 

GIORGIO. 

Probably. 
Am I a spirit, or so like a spirit, 
That I cuuld slip through bolted door or window? 
As I was passing down the street, I saw 
A glimmer of light, and heard the well-known 

chink 
Of chisel upon marble. So I entered, 
To see what keepe you from your bed so late. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, ooming forward with the lamp, 

Tpu have been revelling with your boon compan- 
ions, 
Giorgio Vasari, and yoa come to me 
At an untimely hour. 

GIORGIO. 

• 
The Pope hath sent me. 
His Holiness desires to see again 
The drawing yoA once showed him of the d6me 
Of the Basilica. 



MICHAEL AJiOKLO. 

We will look for it. 

GIORGIO. 

What is the marble group that glimmers there 
Behind you ? 

MICHAEL AMGELO. 

Nothing, and yet everything, — 
As one may take it. It is my own tomb, 
That I am' building. 

GIORGIO. 

Do not hide it from me. 
By our long friendship and the love I bear yon. 
Refuse me not! 

MICHAEL ANGELO, letting fall the lamp. 

Life hath become to me 
An em ptv theatre, — its lights extinguished, 
The musfc silent, and tlie actors gone ; 
And I alone sit musing on the scenes 
That once have been. I am so old that Death 
Oft plucks me bv the cloak, to come with him ; 
And some day, like this lamp, »hali I fall down, 
And my last spark of life will be extingui$ihed. 
Ah me! ah me! what darkness of despair! 
So near to death, and yet so far from Godl 



Pago 19. Coplan di Jfanrbpie. 

Thi» poem of Manriqne !■  great f»Torito in 
Spain. No 1t» than four poetio ^Tlouea. or 
mnaing connni«ntBrip>. upon it have been piib- 
liabed, no one of which, however, poueueti great 

Cic merit. That of the Carthimlan moak, 
rigo de Valdepenan, ia the best. It im known 
sa the Olita dil Vartujo. There i> also * prose 
Commentary by Lnia da Aranda. 

The following iitanias of the poem wer3 found 
in the author'* pocket, after bis death on the 
field at Uttle. 



Nopl^ur^ 


Ukwn. 


"TJiT pllUTlmKe beg) 

Ordiirkd™p.lr; 
Midwej to mmny toll. 
ThUh««hollnBer.lo 
Kiioin.m«lor™ro. 


IV^,'T. 


arc bwwh 



Page 25. King ChritUan. 

Nil* Jnel wan a celebrated Danish Admiral' 
and Peder Wessel, a Vioe-Admirai, who for 
bis ereat proweei received the popular title of 
Tordenikiold, or ThundeiHhietd. In childhood 

rank before the aee of twenty-eight, when do 
was killed in a duet: 



leen dng ap at Fall 

the idea oocucrcd to me of connecting it wiUi the 
Roand Tower at Newport, generally known hith- 
erto a> tiie Old WindmUt though now oUimed 
by the Danea as a work of their early ancestors. 
Professor Rafn, in the Minu-tra df. la f!wiiti 
RoyaU dn Aiiliguaira du Nord, for lS3S-lb39, 

There is no mistaking in this inatance the 
style in which the more ancient stone edifices of 
the North were conatriicted. — the style which lie- 
« the Roman or Ante-Gotbio archil«ctare. 






btiacd to predominate i 



twelfth century,— that style which some author! 
have, from one of its meat striking chaiacteris- 
ticB, called the round arch style, the same which 
in England ia denominated Saxon and sometimes 

"On the ancient structure in Nevrport tifere 
are no otuaments remaining, whioh might possibly 
have served to guide us in assigning the probable 
date of its erection. Thut no vestige ohatevcr is 
found of the pointed arch, nor any appronima- 
tion to it, is indicative of an earlier rather than 
of > later period. From »uch chsiacCeri sties aa 

inference than one. in whioh 1 am persnailed that 
all who are familiar with Old-Nortliem archiMo- 



This 



imark 



applies, of course, to the oriRinsi building only, 
and not to the alterations that it subiequently 
received: for there are several sach alteration! 
in the upper part of the building which cannot 

sioned by its being adapted in modem time, to 

of a windmill, and latterly as a hay magazine. To 
tbe same times may be referred the windows, the 
fireplace, and the apertures made above the ool- 
□mna. That this building could not have been 
eiectod for a windmill, ii what an architect will 
easily discern." 

I will not enter into a diwnssion of tbe point. 
It is auflioiently well established for the pnrpose 
of a ballad: though doubtless many a oititen of 
Newport, who lias passed his days within sight 
of the Round Tower, will be ready to eiplaio, 
vrithSancho: " God bless me ! did I not warn you 
to have a care of what you were doing, for that 
it was nothing but a windmill ; and nobody conid 
mistake it, but one who had the like in his head." 

Page 31. SkoaU 

In Scandinavia, this is the oustomary saluta- 
tion when drinlting a healtli. 1 bare alightlj 
changed the orthography of the word, in ordei 
to prencrve the correct pronunciation. 

Page H3. TAe Luck of Edenhall. 

The tradition upon which this ballad is found- 
ed, and the " shards of the Luck of Edenhall,' 
still exist in EngUnd, The goblet is in the pos- 
aeuion of Sir Christopher Mungrave. Bart., ot 
Eden Kail, Cumberland ; and is Dot ao entiielf 
ahattered ai the ballad leavea it. 

Page S2. T/ie Elected Knight. 

This strange and somewhat mystical ballad is 
from Njerup and Bahbek's Daivke Vurr ot the 
Middle Ages. It seems to refer to the flrat 
preaching of Christianity in the North, and to 
the institution of Knight -Errantry. The three 
maidens I suppose to be Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty. The irregularities of the original have been 
oatelullj preserved in the tr — '"■ — 
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Page 83. The Children of the Lord's Supper. 

There is Bomething patriarchal ntill lingering 
abont rural life in Sweden, which renderi it a fit 
tiieme for song. Almoat primeval siinplicity 
reiffne over that Northern land, — almost primeval 
Bohtnde and Btillneas. You paaa out from the 
gate of the city, and, aa if by magic, the scene 
changes to a wild, woodland landacape. Around 
you are f oceata of lir. Overhead hang the long, 
Ian-like branches, trailing with moas, and heavy 
wibh red and blue cones. Under foot is a^ carpet 
of yellow leaves; and the air is warm and 'balmy. 
On a wooden bridge you crosa a little silver 
stream ; and anon come forth into a pleasant and 
sunny land of farms. Wooden fences divide the 
adjoining fields. Acroaa the road are gates, 
which are opened by troops of children. Tae 
peasanta take oflf their hats aa you paas ; you 
sneeze, and they cry, *'Grod bleaa yon!'" The 
bowses in the viilagea and smaller towna are all 
built of hewn timber, and for the moat part 
painted red. The floora of the taverns are atrewn 
with the fragrant tips of fir bouffhs. In many 
village there are no taverns, ana the peasants 
take turna in receiving travellers. The thrifty 
housewife shows you into the best chamber, the 
walls of which are hung round with rude pictures 
from the Bible ; and brings you her heavy silver 
spoons, — an heirloom, — ^to dip the curdled milk 
from the pan. You have oaten cakes baked some 
months before, or bread with anise-seed and cori- 
ander in it, or perhaps a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his 
horses from the plough, and harnessed them to 
your carriage. Solitary travellers come and go in 
uncouth one-hoxae chaises. Most of them nave 
pipes in their mouths, and, hanging around their 
necks in front, a leather wallet, in which they 
carry tobacco, and the great banknotes of the 
country, aa lanze as your two handa. Yon meet, 
also groups of Dalekarlian peasant- women, travel- 
ling homeward or townward in purauit of work. 
They walk barefoot, carrying in their hands 
their shoes, which have high heels under the hol- 
low of the foot, and soles of birch bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches, stand- 
ing by the roadside, each in its own little Garden 
of Gethscmane. In the parish register great 
events are doubtleas recorded. Some old king 
was christened or buried in that church ; and a 
little sexton, with a rusty key, shows you the 
baptismal font, or the comn. In the churchyard 
are a few flowers, and much green grass; and 
daily the shadow of the church spire, with its 
long, tapering finger, counts the tombs, reprc- 
aenting a dial-plate of human life, on which the 
hours and minutes are the, graves of men. The 
stones are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some 
are armorial bearings ; on others only the initials 
of the poor tenants, with a date, aa on the roofs 
of Dutch cottages. They all sleep with their 
heads te the westward. Each held a lighted 
taper in his hand when he died ; and in his coffin 
were placed his little heart- treasures, and a piece 
of money for his last journey. Babes that came 
lifeleps into the world were carried in the arms of 
gray -haired old men to the only cradle they ever 
slept in ; and in the shroud of the dead mother 
were laid the little garmente of the child that 
lived and died in her Dosom. And over this scene 
the village pastor looks from his window in the 
atillness of midnight, and says in his heart, *' How 
quietly they rest, all the departed ! " 

Near the churchyard gate stands a poor-box, 
fastened to a post by iron bands, and secured by 
a padlock, with a sloping wooden roof to keep off 
the rain. If it be S mday, the peasants sit on the 
church steps and con their psalm-books. Others 
Mre coming down the road with their beloved 



pastor, who talka to them of holy thinga fron 
oeneath his broad-brimmed hat. He speaks of 
fields and harveata, and of the parable of the 
sower, that went forth to sow. lie leads them 
to the Good Shepherd, and to the pleasant 
pastures of the spirit-luid. He is their patri- 
arch, and, like Melchizedek, both priest and 
king, though he has no other throne than the 
church pulpit. The women carry psalm-booka 
in their handa, wrapped in ailk nandkerchiefa, 
and listen devoutly to the f^ood man^s worda. 
But the young men, like Gallic, care for none of 
these thinffs. They are busy counting the plaita 
in the kirues of the peaaant-girla, their number 
being an indication of the wearer^a wealth. It 
may end in a wedding. 

I wOl endeavor to describe a village wedding in 
Sweden. It shall be in aummer-time, that there 
may be flowera, and in a aouthem province, that 
the bride may be fair. The early song of the 
lark and of chanticleer are mingling in the clear 
morning air, and the sun, the heavenly bride- 
groom with golden locka, ariaea in the east, juat 
aa our earthly bridesroom with yellow hair anaea 
in the aouth. In the yard there is a sound of 
voices and a trampling of hoofs, and horses are 
led forth and saddled. The ateed that ia to bear 
the bridegroom haa a bunch of flowers upon hia 
forehead, and a nirland of com-flowen around 
hia neck. Frienda from the neighboring farma 
come riding in, their blue cloaks streaming to the 
wind ; and finally the happy bridegroom, with a 
whip in his hand, and a monstrous nofKgi^' in the 
breast of hia black jacket, oomea forth m>m hia 
chamber ; and then to horae and away, towards 
the village where the bride already aits and waita. 

Foremoat ridea the apokearoan, followed by 
some half-dozen village musicians. Next cornea 
the bridegroom between hia two groomamen, 
and then forty or fifty frienda and wedding 
guests, half of them perhaps with pistols and 
guna in their handa. A kind of baggage-wagon 
brings up the rear, laden with food and drink for 
these merry pilgrims. At the entrance of every 
village stands a triumphal arch, adorned w^ith 
flowers and ribbons and evergreens ; and as they 
pass beneath it the wedding guests fire a salute, 
and the whole procession stopa And straight 
from every pocket fliea a black jack, filled with 
punch or brandy. It ia passed from hand to 
nand among the crowd ; proviaions are brought 
from the wagon, and after eating and drinking 
and hurrahing, the procession movea forward 
again, and at length draws near the house of the 
bride. Four heralds ride forward to announce 
that a knight and his attendants are in the neish- 
boring forest, and pray for hospitality. ''How- 
many are vou?" asks the bride's father. /*At 
least threehundred, " ia the answer ; and to this the 
host repliea, " Yea ; were you aeven times aa many, 
you should all be welcome : and in token thereof 
receive this cup." Whereupon each herald re- 
ceives a can oi ale; and soon after the whole 
jovial company comes storming into the farmer's 
yard, and, riaing round the May-pole, which 
atands in the centre, alighta amid a grand aalute 
and flourish of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon 
her head and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin 
Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in 
a red bodice and kirtle witn looee linen aleevea. 
There is a gilded belt around her waist; and 
around her neck strings of golden beads, and a 
golden chain. On the crown rests a wreath of 
wild roses, and below it another of cypress. 
Loose over her shonldera falls her flaxen hair; 
and her blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the 
ground. O thou good soul! thou hast hard 
hands, but a soft heart ! Thou art poor. The 
very ornaments thou wearest are not thine. They 
have been hired for this great day. Yet art thou 
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rich ; rich ia health, rich in hope, rich in thy 
first, young, fervent love. The blessing oi 
Heaven be upon thee! So thinks the parish 
priest, as he joins tc^ether the hands of bride 
and bridegrooni, saying, in deep, solemn tones, — 
''" I give thee in marriage this damseL) to be Uiy 
wedded wife in all honor, and to share the half 
of thy bed, th}*^ lock and key, and every third 
penny which you two may possess, or may in- 
herit, and all the rights wmch Upland's laws pro- 
vide, and the holy Ring Erik gave. ^* 

The dinner is now served, and the bride sits 
between the bridegroom and the priest The 
spokesman delivers an oration after the ancient 
custom of his &thers. He interlards it well 
with quotations from the Bible ; and invites the 
Saviour to be present at this marriage feast, as he 
was at the marriage feast in Cana of Gralilee. 
The table is not sparingly set forth. Each makes 
a long arm, and the feast goes cheerly on. Punch 
and brandy pass round between the courses, and 
here and there Apip^ is smoked while waiting for 
the next dish. They sit long at table; but, as all 
things must have an end, so must a Swedish 
dinner. Then the dance begins. It is led off by 
the bride and the priest, who perform a solemn 
minuet together. Not till after midnight comes 
the last dance. The girls form a ring around the 
bride, to keep her from the hands of the married 
women, who endeavor to break through the magic 
circle, and seize their new sister. After long 
struggling they succeed ; and the crown is taken 
from her head and the jewels from her neck, and 
her bodice is unlaced, and her kirtle taken off; 
and like a vestal virgin clad all in white she goes, 
but it is to her marriage chamber, not to her 
grave ; and the wedding guests follow her with 
B^hted candles in their hands. And this is a 
Tillage bridal. 

Nor must I forget the suddenly changing 
seasons of the Northern clime. There is no long 
and lingering spring, unfolding leaf and blossom 
one by one; no long and lingering autumn, 
ponopous with many-colored leaves and the glow 
of Indian summera But winter and summer 
are wonderful, and pass into each other. The 
quail has hardly ceased piping in the com, when 
winter from the folds of trailing clouds sows 
broadcast over the land snow, icicles, and rattling 
hail. The days wane apace. Erelong the sun 
hardly rises above the horizon, or does not rise at 
alL The moon and the stars shine through the 
day ; only, at noon they are pale and wan, and in 
the southern sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, 
burns along the horizon, ana then goes out. And 
pleasantly under the silver moon, and under the 
silent, solemn stars, ring the steel-shoes of the 
skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, and the 
sound of bells. 

And now the Northern Lights begin to bum, 
faintly at first like sunbeams playing in the 
waters of the blue sea. Then a soft crimson 
glow tinges the heavens. There is a blush on the 
cheek of night The colors come and go, and 
 change from crimson to gold, from gold to crim- 
son. Che snow is stained with rosy light Two- 
fold from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery 
sword; and a broad band passes athwart the 
heavens like a summer sunset. Soft purple 
clouds come sailing over the sky, and through 
their vapory folds the winking stars shine white 
as silver. With such pomp as this is Merry 
Christmas ushered in, thougti only a single star 
heralded the first Christmas. And in memory 
of that day the Swedish peasants dance on 
straw ; and the peasant-girls throw straws at the 
timbered roof ox the hall, and for every one that 
sticks in a crack shall a groomsman come to their 
wedding. Merry Christmas indeed! For pious 
BOuls there shall be church songs and s ^rmons, 
bat for Swedish peasants, brandy and nut-brown 



ale in wooden bowls ; and the great Yule-cake 
crowned with a cheese, and garlanded with apples, 
and upholding a three-armed candlestick over the 
Christmas feast. They may tell tales, too, of 
JOns Lundsbracka, and Lunkenfus, and the great 
Riddar Finke of Pingsdaga.* 

And now the glad, leafy midsummer full of 
blossoms and the song of nightingales, is come ! 
Saint John has taken the flowers and festival of 
heathen Balder ; and in every village there is a 
May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths and 
roses and ribbons streaming in the wind, and a 
noisy ' weather-cock on top, to tell the village 
whence the wind cometh and whither it goeth. 
The sun does not set till ten o'clock at night ; 
and the children are at play in the streets an hour 
later. The windows and doors are all open, and 
you may sit and read till midnight without a 
candle. O, how beautiful is the summer night, 
which is not night, but a sunless yet unclouded 
day, descending upon earth with dews and shad- 
ows and refreshing coolness ! How beautiful the 
long, mild twilight, which like a silver cliup 
unites to-day with yesterday ! How beautiful 
the silent hour, when Morning and Evening thus 
sit together, hand in hand, beneath the starless 
sky OI midnight ! From the church-tower in the 
public square the bell tolls the hour, with a soft, 
musical chime ; and the watchman, whose watch- 
tower is the belfry, blows a blast in his horn for 
each stroke of the hammer, and four times, to 
the four comers of the heavens, in a sonorous 
voiue he chants, — 

*' Ho 1 watchman, ho ' 
Twelve is the clock I 
God keep our town 
From Are aad brand 
And hostile hand I 
Twelve is the clock I'* 

From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see 
the sun all night long; and farther north the 
priest stands at his door in the warm midnight, 
and lights his pipe with a common burning-glass. 

Page 33. The Feast of the Leafy Pavilions, 

In Swedish, Lofhyddohogtiden^ the Leaf- 
huts*-high-tide. 

Page 88. Wh-herg. 

The peasant-painter of Sweden. He is known 
chiefly by his altar-pieces in the village churches. 

Page 83. Wallin. 

A distinguished pulpit-orator and poet He 
is particularly remarkable for the beauty and sub- 
limity of his psalms. 

Page 45. As Lope says, 

"Lao61era 
de nn EspaHol sentado no so templa, 
sino le repr^sentan en dos horns 
haeta el final juicio detdo el Q^nesis."^ 

Lope as Vega, 

Page 46. Abernuncio Satanas I 

^*Digo, Sefiora, respondid Sancho, lo que ten* 
go dicho, que de los azotes abernuncio. Abre- 
nuncio, habeis de decir, Sancho, y no como decis, 
dijo el Duque." — Don Quixote^ Part H., ch. 85. 

Page 48. Fray CarrUlo, 

The allusion here is to a Spanish Epigxam. 

*' Siemnre Fray Carrillo est&s 
csni>i&ndonoA ac& fuera ; 
quien en tu cclda extnviera 
para no verte jamsR ! ^' 

BiihldeFaber, Floresta^ Na 611. 

* Titles of Swedish popular tales. 
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Page 48. JPadre Franci$eo. 

Tiiia U from an liaUan popular »oiig. 

*' * ^odre Francesco, 

Padre Francesco 1 * 
—Com voleto del Padre Francesco t — 

* V ' d una bella ragazzina 

Che si vuole confestuir ! ^ 
Fatte r entrare, fatte 1' entrare ! 
Che la v(jglio confefMire. ^ 

Ki^pUch, VolAMthiimitche HoeHen awt alien 3iund- 
artenltaliens und »eitier Insehi, p. IM. 

Page 49. Ave ! eitjua calcem dare. 

From a monkiBh hymn of the twelfth centnry, 
in Sir Alexander Croke's Essay on the Origin^ 
Progress^ and Jjecline of Hhyming Latin Verae, 
p. IW. 

Page 50. The gold of the Bwmd. 

Buene is the name given by the Gypsies to all 
who are not of their race. 

Page 51. Count of the CaUs. 

The Gypniea call themaelvea Cal^s. See Bor- 
row*8 vaf liable and extremely interesting work, 
The Zincali ; or an Account of the (Jypsies in 
Spain, London, 1841. 

Page 53. Asks if his money-bags would rise. 

** ^ Y Tolri(5ndome a on lado, vi tf an Avarien- 
to, que estaba preguntando iC otro (que por haber 
sido embalsamado, v estar lexos bus tripas no 
hablaba, porque no habian llegado si habian de 
resucitar aquel diatodoB los enterrados), si resuci- 
tarian unos bolsonen suyos ? " — El Sueflo de 
las Calaicras. 

Page 52. And amen I said my Cidthe Cam- 
peador. 

A line from the ancient Poema del Cid, 

" Amen, dixo MIo Cid el Campeador." 

Linea044. 

Page 52. The river of his thoughts. 

This expression is from Dante ; 

" SI che chlaro 
Por esea soenda della mente il flume. " 

Byron has likewise used the expression ; 
though I do not recollect in which of nis poems. 

Page 53. Mari Franca. 

A common Spanish proverb, used to turn aside 
a question one does not wish to answer ; 

"Porque cafl6 Marl Franca 

quatro leguas de Salamanca. ^* 

Page 58. Ay^ softy emerald eyes. 

The Spaniards, with good reason, consider this 
color of the eye as beautiful, and celebrate it in 
song ; as, for example, in the well-known VUlan- 
cico: 

" Ay ojuelofl vordes, 
ay lo8 miR ojuelon, 
ay haf^n Um cielos 
que de mi te acuerdes t 

• • • • 

Tengo conflnnza 
de min verden ojos." 

Bohlde Faber. Flortsta, No. 266. 

Dante speaks of Beatrice's eyes as emeralds. 
Purgatonn^ xxxi. 110. ^ Lami says, in his Anno- 
tazioni^ *' Erano i suoi occhi d' un turohino ver- 
dicoio, simile a quel del mare.^' 

Page 53. The Avenging Child. 

See the ancient Ballads of El Infante Ven- 
jador^ and Calayons. 



Paga 53. All are sleeping. 

From the Spanish. Mhl de Faber, Florata, 
No. 282w 

Page 56. Oood night. 

From the Spanish; as are likewise the songs 
immediately following, and that which com- 
mences the first scene of Act IIL 

Page 60. The evil eye. 

** In the GItano language, casting the eTil eye 
is called Querelar noMula^ which simply means 
making sickj and which, according to the com- 
mon superstition, is accomplished by casting an 
evil locHC at people, especially children, who. 
from the tenderness of their constitution, aie 
supposed to be more easily blighted than those of 
a more mature age. After receiving the evil 
glance, they fall sick, and die in a few hours. 

** The Spaniards have very little to say respect- 
ing the evil eye, though the belief in it is very 
{>revalent, especially in Andalusia, amongst the 
ower orders. A stag's horn is considered a good 
safeguard, and on that account a small horo, tip- 
ped with silver, is frequently attached to the 
children's necks by means of a cord braided from 
the hair of a black mare's tail. Should the evil 
glance be cast, it is imagined that the horn re- 
ceives it, and instantly snaps asnnder. Such 
horns mav be purchased in some of the silver- 
smiths* shops at Seville.*^ — Borbow^s ZineeUi, 
Vol. I. ch. ix. 

Page 60. On the top of a mountain I stand. 

This and the following scraps of song are from 
Sorrow's ZtVica^i; or an Account of the Gypsies 
in Spain, 

The Gypsy words in the same scene may be 
thus interpreted : 

John-Dorados, pieces of gold. 

Pigeon^ a simpleton. 

In your morocco, stripped. 

Doves, sheets. 

Moon^ a shirt. 

Chirelin, a thief. 

Murcigalleros.thone who steal at nightfalL 

Eastiueros^ footpads. 

Hermit^ highway-robber. 

Planets, candles. 

Commandments^ the fingers. 

Saint Martin asleep, to rob a person asleep. 

Lanterns, eyes. 

QohUn^ police-officer. 

Papagayo, a spy. 

Vineyards and Dancing John, to take flight 

Page 63. If thou art sleepi' g, maiden. 

From the Spanish ; as is likewise the song of 
the Contrabandista on page 63. 

Page 65. All the Foresters of Flanders. 

The title of Foresters was given to the early 

fovernors of Flanders, appointed by the kings of 
'ranee. Lyderick du Buoq, in the days of Clo- 
taire the Second, was the first of them; and 
Beaudoin Bras-de-Fer, who stole away the fair 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, from the 
French court, and married her in Bruges, was 
the last Aiter him the title of Forester was 
changed to that of Count Philippe d'Alsaoe, 
Guy de Dampierre, and Louis de Cr<$oy, coming 
later in the order of time, were therefore rather 
Counts than Foresters. Philippe went twice to 
the Holy Land as a Crusader, and died of the 
plague at St. Jean-d'Aore, shortly after the cap- 
ture of the city by the Christians. Guy de Dam* 
pierre died in the prison of Compiegne. Louis de 
Crecy was son and successor of Robert de B( th- 
nne, who stnmgled hia wife, Yolande de Boor- 
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goffnef with the bridle of his hone, for haying 
pouoned, at the ase of eleven yean, Charles, his 
son by hia fint wile, Blanche crAnjou. 

Page 65. Stately damet, like qtueiu attended. 

When Philippe-le-Btl, king of Fnnoe, visited 
Flanden with his queen, she was so astonished at 
the magnificence oi the dames of Bmges, that she 
exclaimed : ' ^ Je croyais etre seule reine ici, mais 
il parait que ceux de Flandre qui se trouvent dans 
nos prisons sont tons des princes, car leun 
femmes sont habildes comme des princesses, et 
des nines.'* 

When the bnrgomasten of Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres went to Paris to pa^r homage to lung 
John, in 1S51, they were received with great 
pomp and distinction ; but, being invited to 
a festival, they observed that their seats at table 
were not famished with cushions ; whereupon, to 
make known their displeasure at this want of re- 
gard to their dignity, they folded their lioh- 
iv embroidered cloaks and seated themselves upon 
them. On rising £rom table, they left their cloaks 
behind them, and, being informed of their appa- 
rent f orgetf ulness, Simon van Eertrycke, burgo- 
master of Bruges, replied, **We Flemings are 
not in the habit of carrying away our cushions 
after dinner." 

Page 65. Knights toho bore the Fleece of 
Gold, 

Philippe de Bourgogne, sumamed Le Bon, es- 
poused Isabella of Portugal on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1430 ; and on the same day instituted the 
famous order of the Fleece of Gold. 

Page 65. I beheld the gentle Mary, 

Marie de Valois, Duchess of Burgundy, was 
left by the death of her father, Charles-le- 
Tcm^raire, at the age of twenty, the richest 
heiress of Europe. She came to Bruges, as 
Countess of Flanden, in 1477, and in the same 
year was married by proxy to the Archduke 
Maximilian. According to the custom of the 
time, the Duke of Bavaria, Maximilian's substi- 
tute, slept with the princess. They were both in 
complete dress, separated by a naked sword, and 
attended by four armed guards. Marie was 
adored by her subjects for her gentleness and hsr 
many other virtues. 

Maximilian was son of the Emperor Frederick 
the Third, and is the same person mentioned 
afterwards in the poem of Nuretnberg as the 
Kaiser Maximilian, and the hero of Pfinzing^s 
poem of Tenerdank. Having been imprisoned by 
the revolted burghen of Bruges, thev refused to 
release him, till he consented to kneel in the pub- 
lic square, and to swear on the Holy Evangelists 
and the body of Saint Donatus, that he would 
not take vengeance upon tbem for their rebellion. 

P\ge 65. The bloody battle of the Spurs of 
Gold. 

This battle, the most memorable in Flemish 
history, was fought under the walls of Courtray, 
on the llth of July, 1302, between the French and 
the Flemings, the former commanded by Robert 
Comte d'Artois, and the latter by Guillaume de 
Juliers, and Jean, Comte de Namur. The French 
army was completely r'^ ited, with a loss of 
twenty thousana infantry and seven thousand 
cavalry; among whom were sixty-three princes, 
dukes, and counts, seven hundred lords-banneret, 
and eleven hundred noblemen. The flower of the 
French nobility perished on that day ; to which 
history has given the name of the JournSe dee 
Eperona d' Ot\ from the great number of golden 
spun found on the field of battle. Seven hun- 
dred of them were hunff up as a trophy in the 
church of Notra Dame ae Courtzay ; and, as the 



cavaU^tB of that day won but a single spur each, 
these vouched to God for the violent and bloody 
death of seven hundred of his creatures. 

Page 65. Saw thejlght of Minnewater. 

When the inhabitants of Bruges wen digging 
a canal at Minnewater, to bring the waters ot the 
Lys from Deynse to their city, they were attacked 
and routed by the citizens of Ghent, whose com- 
merce would have been much injurad by the canal, 
They were led by Jean Lyons, captain of a mili- 
tary company at Ghent, called the Chaperons 
Blanes, He had great sway over the turbulent 
populace, who, in those prcsperous times of the 
city, gained an easy livehhooa by laboring two or 
three days in the week, and had the remaining 
four or five to devote to public aflfairs. The fight 
at Minnewater was followed by open nbeUion 
against Louis de Maele, the Count of Flanden 
and Protector of Bruges. His superb chateau of 
Wondelghem was pillaged and burnt; and the 
insurgents forced the gates of Bruges, and entered 
in triumph, with Lyons mounted at their head. 
A few days afterwards he died suddenly, perhaps 
by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a check at 
the yillas[e of Nevble* and two hundred of them 
perished in the churcn, which was burned bv the 
Count's orders. One of the chiefs, Jean de "Lan- 
noy, took nfuee in the belfry. From the summit 
of the tower he held forth his purse filled with 

fold, and begged for deliyeranOe. It was in vain, 
lis enemies cried to him from below to save him- 
self as best he might ; and, half suiTocated with 
smoke and flame, he threw himself from the 
tower and perished at their feel Peace was 
soon afterwards established, and the Count re- 
tired to faithful Bmgea 

Page 65. The O olden Dragon's neM. 

The Golden Dragon, taken from the church of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, in one of the 
Crusades, and placed on the belfry of Bruges, jnras 
afterwards tnnsported to Ghent by Philip van 
Artevelde, and still adorns the belfry ot that 
city. 

The inscription on the alarm-bell at Ghent ia 
*' Mynen naem is Holand ; als ik klip is er brandy 
and als ik luy m er virtorie in hel laud.*^ My 
name is Roland; when I toll there is fire, and 
when I ring there is victory in the land. 

Page 66. That their great imperial city 
stretched its hand through every dime. 

An old popular proverb of the town runs 
thus: — 

** Narnberg'it Hana 
Otht durch alls LaudJ^ 

KarembiTg's hand 
Otjes through every land. 

Page 66. Sai the poet Jfeichior singing Kaiser 
MdximUian^s praise, 

Melchior Pfinzinff was one of the roost celebrat- 
ed German poets or the sixteenth century. The 
hero of his Teiierdank was the reigning emperor, 
Maximilian; and the poem was to the Germans 
of that day what the Orlando Furioso was to the 
Italians. Maximilian is mentioned before, in the 
Leifnj of Bruges. See page 77. 

Page 66. In the church of sainted Sebedd sleeps 
ennhrined hin holy dust. 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, in the church which 
bears his nam'*, is one of the richest works of art 
in Nur«»mberg. It is of bronze, and was cast by 
Peter Visoher and his sons, wh& labored upon it 
thirteen vears. It is adorned with nearly one 
hundred figures, among which those of the Twelve 
Apostles are conspicuous for size and beauty. 
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Page 66. In ths church of sainted Lawrence 
atafuUi apix ofacnlpinre rare. 

Thii pix, or tabernacle for the Teaaels of the 
■acrament, ia by the hand of Adam Kraft. It is 
an exquisite piece of scalpture in white atone, and 
risea to the iieight of sixty-fonr feet It stands 
in the choir, whose richly painted windows cover 
it with varied colors. 

Page 67. Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters. 

The Twelve Wise Masters was the title of the 
original corporation of the Masterslngers. Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg, thoagh not one 
of the original Twelve, was the most renowned of 
the Mastersingers, as well as the most voluminous. 
He flourished in the sixteenth century, and left 
behind him thirty-four folio volumes of manu- 
script, containing two hundred and eight plays, 
one thousand and seven hundred comic tales, ana 
between four and five thouaand lyric poema. 

Page 67. As in Adam Piischmcm's song. 

Adam Puschman, in his poem on the death of 
Hans Sachs, describes him aa he appeared in a 
vision : — 

" An old man. 
Gray and white, and dove-like. 
Who ha«l, in sooth, a great beard. 
And road in a fair, great book. 
Beautiful with golden clasps.'^ 

Page 09. The Occultation of Orion, 

Astronomically speaking, this title is incorrect ; 
as I apply to a constellation what can properly be 
applied to some of its stars only. But my obser- 
vation is made from the hill of song, and not from 
that of science ; and will, 1 trust, be foimd suffi- 
ciently accurate for the present purpose. 



Page 71. Who, nnharmedy on his tusks once 
caught the bolts of the thumler. 

**A delegation of warriors from the Delaware 
tribe thaving visited the governor of Virginia, 
during the Revolution, on matters of business, 
after these had been discussed and settled in 
counoil, the governor asked them some questions 
relative to their country, and, among others, what 
they knew or had heard of the animal whose 
bones were found at the Saltlicks on the Ohio. 
Their chief speaker immediately put himself into 
an attitude of oratory, and with a pomp suited 
to what he conceived the elevation or his subject, 
informed him that it was a tradition handed 
down from their fathers, * that in ancient times a 
herd of these tremendous animals came to the 
Big-bone licks, and began an universal destruc- 
tion of the bear, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other 
animals which had been created for the use of the 
Indians: that the Great Man above, looking 
down and^ seeing this, was so enraged that he 
seized his lightning, descended on the earth, seated 
himself on a neighboring mountain, on a rock of 
which his se.it and .the print of his feet are still 
to be seen, and hurled his bolts among them till | 
the whole were slaughtered, except the big bull, 
who, presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook 
them off as they fell ; but missing one at length, 
it wounded him in the side ; whereon, springing 
round, he bounded over the Ohio, over the 
Wabash, the Illinois, and finallv over the great 
lakes, where he is living at this dav.' "— Jeffeu- 
SON s Aotes on Virginia^ Quei-y VI. 

Page 73. Walter von der Vogelweid. 

Walter von der VoGrelweid, or Bird -Meadow, was 
one of the prmcipal Minnesingers of the thu-teenth 
century. He triumphed over Heinrioh von Of ter- 
dingen in that poetic contest at Wartbnrg Castle, 
known m literary history as the War of Wart- 
burg. 



Page 74. Like imperial Charlemagne. 

Charlema^e may be called by pre-eminenc the 
monarch of farmers. According to the German 
tradition, in seasons of great abundance, hia 
spirit croasea the Rhine on a golden bridge at 
Bingen, and blesaea the cornfields and the vine- 
yards. During hia lifetime, he did not diadain, 
says Montesquieu, *•" to sell the eggs from the farm- 
yards of hia domains, and the superfluous vege- 
tables of hia gardens ; while he distributed among 
his people the wealth of the Lombuxla and the 
immense treasures of the Huna." 

Page 103. 

Behold, at last. 

Each tall atid tapering mast 

Is swung into its jylace. 

• 

I wish to anticipate a criticism on this pas- 
sage, by stating, that sometimes, though not 
usually, vesaels are launched fully sparred and 
rigged. I have availed myself of the exception 
as better suited to my purposes than the general 
rule ; but the reader will see that it is neither a 
blunder nor a poetic license. On this subject a 
friend in PortLEmd, Maine, writes me thus : 

''In this State, and also, I am told, in New 
York, ships are sometimes rigged upon the stocks 
in order to save time, or to make a show. There 
was a fine, large ship launched last summer at 
Ellsworth, fully sparred and rigged. Some years 
ago a ship waa bunched here, with her rigging, 
spars, sails, and cargo aboard. She sailed the next 
dav, and— was never heard of again ! 1 hope this 
will not be the fate of your poem ! ** 

Page 105. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

" When the wind abated and the vessels were 
near enough, the Admiral was seen constantly sit- 
ting m the stern, with a book in his hand. On the 
9th of September he was seen for the last time, 
and waa heard by the people of the Hind to say, 
* We are as near heaven by sea as by )and.^ In 
the following night, the lights of the ship sud- 
denly disappeared. The people in the other ves- 
sel kept a good lookout for him during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. On the 22d of Septem- 
ber they arrived, through much tempest and 
peril, at Falmouth. But nothing more was seen 
or beard of the Admiral."— Belknap's American 
Biography, L 203. 

Page 111. The Mind Girl of CastH-Cuittk, 

Jasmin, the author of this beautiful poem, is to 
the South of France what Bums is to the South 
of Scotland, — the representative of the heart of 
the p^ple, — one of those happy bards who are 
bom with their mouths full of birds {la bouco 
pienod'aouzeloiis). He has written his own bi- 
ographv in a poetic form, and the simple narra- 
tive of his poverty, his struggles, and his triumphs 
is very touching. He still lives at A gen, on the 
Garonne ; and long may he live there to delight 
his native land with native songs ! 

The following description of his person and 
way of life is taken from the graphic pages of 
**6cam and the Pyrenees," by £ouisa Stuart 
Costello, whose charming pen has done so much 
to illustrate the French provinces and their liter- 
ature. 

*'At the entrance of the promenade, Dn Gra- 
vier, is a row of small honfes, — some caft^s, other 
shops, the indication of which is a painted cloth 
placed across the way, with the owner's name in 
bright gold letters, in the manner of the arcades 
in the streets, and their announcements. One of 
the most glaring of these was, we observed, a 
bright blue flag, bordered with gold ; on which, in 
large gold letters, appeared the name of * Jasmin, 
CoifTeur.' We entered, and jvere welcotned by a 
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■miling. dark-eyed woman, who informed us that 
her hasoand was busy at that moment drewin^ a 
customer's hair, but he was depirous to receire 
us, and begged we would walk into his parlor at 
the back of the shop. 

" She exhibited to us a laurel orown of gold of 
delicate workmanship, sent from the city of 
Clemence Isanre, Toulouse, to the poet ; who will 
probably one day take his place in the capitoul. 
^ezt came a golden cup, with an inscription in 
his honor, ^ven by the citizens of Aucb ; a gold 
watch, cham, and seals, sent by the King, Louis 
Philippe ; an emerald ring, worn and presented 
by the lamented Duke of Orleans ; a pearl pin by 
the graceful Duchess, who, on the poet's yisit to 
Pans accompanied by his son, received him in the 
words he puts into the mouth of Henri Quatre : 

' Brabee Gaseous ! 
A moun amon per bouR sou dlbes creyre ; 
Bcnes ! bendfl 1 ey plaz6 de buoA beyre : 
Aproucha boas I * 

A fine service of linen, the olTering of the town 
of Pau, after its citizens had given fStes in his 



twenty actors in one ; he raiig the changes from 
Rachel to Bouffe ; and he finished by deJighting 
us, besides beguiling us of our tears, and ov er- 
whelming us with astonishment. 

*^He would have been a treasure on the stage ; 
for he is still,- though his first vouth is past, re- 
markably good-looking and striking ; with black, 
sparkling eyes, of intense expression; a fine 
ruddy complexion ; a countenance of wondrous 
mobility; a good figure; and action full of 
fire and ^[race ; he has handsome hands, which 
he uses with infinite effect ; and on the whole, he 
is the best actor of the kind I ever saw. I could 
now quite understand what a troubadour or joH' 
gleur might be, and I look upon Jasmin as a re- 
vived specimen of that extinct race. Such as he 
is might have been Gaucelm Faidit. of Avignon, 
the friend of Coeur de Lion, who lamented the 
death of the hero in such moving strains ; such 
might have been Bernard de Ventadour, who 
sang the praises of Queen Elinorea beauty ; such 
Geoffrey RudeL of Blaye, on his own Garonne ; 
such the wild Vidal : certain it is that none of 
these troubadours of old could more move, by 
their singing or reciting, than Jasmin, in whom 



honor, and loaded him with caresses and praises ; all their long-smothered fire and traditional magic 
and knickknacks and jewels of all descriptions I seems re-illumined, 
offered to him by lad^-ambassadresses, ana . -eat 



*' We found we had stayed hours instead of 
minutes with the poet ; but he would not hear of 
any sipology,— only r^retted that bin voice was so 
out oi tune, in consequence of a violent cold, under 
which he was really laboring, and hoped to see us 
again. He told us our countrywomen of Pau. 
had laden him with kindness and attention, ana 
spoke with such enthusiasm of the beauty of cer- 
tain * misses,^ that I feared his little wife would 
feel somewhat piqued ; but, on the contrary, she 
^_ . stood by, smiling and happy, and enjoying the 

imembarrasseu, well-bred, and lively ; he received I stories of his triumphs. 1 remarked that he had 
our compliments naturally, and like one accus- restored the poetry of the troubadours ; asked him 
tomed to homage ; said he was ill, and unfortu-  if he knew tneir songs ; and said he was worthy 
nately too hoarse to read anything to ns, or should to stand at their he«^. ' I am indeed, a trouba- 
have been delighted to do sa He spoke with a ' dour,^ said he with energy ; * but I am far beyond 
broad Gascon accent, and vetj rapidly and elo- ; them all : they were but beginners ; they never 
quently ; ran over the story of his successes ; told > composed a poem like my FranQouneto ! there are 
us that his grandfather haa been a beggar, and ' no poets in France now, — there cannot be ; the 
all his family very poor ; that he was now as rich > language does not admit of it ; where is the fire, 
as he wished to be ; his son placed in a good posi- | the spirit, the expression, the tenderness, the 



lords; Enelish * misses' and 'miladis,' and 
French, ana foreigners of all nations, who did or 
did not understand Gascon. 

** All this, thongh startling, was not convinc- 
ing; Jasmin, the barber, might only be a fashion, 
a/firor/', a caprice, after all ; and it was evident 
that he knew how to get up a scene well When 
we had become nearly tired of looking over these 
tributes to his genius, the door opened, and the 
poet himself appeared. His manner was free and 



tion at Nantes ; then showed us his son's picture, 
and spoke of his disposition ; to which his brisk 
little wife added, that, though no fool, he had not 
his father's genius, to which truth Jasmin as- 
sjuted as a matter of course. I told him of having 
seen mention made of him in an English review ; 
which he said had been sent him by Lord Dur- 
ham, who had paid him a visit; and I then 
spoke of 'Mecal mouri'as known to me. This 



force of the Gascon? French is but the ladder 
to reach to the first floor of Gascon, — how can 
you get up to a height except by a ladder ! ' 



**I returned by Agen, after an absence in the 
Pyrenees of some months, and renewed my ac- 

?uaintance with Jasmin and his dark-eyed wife, 
did not expect that I should be recognized ; but 



was enough to make him forget his hoarseness and the moment I entered the little shop 1 was hailed 



every other evil : it would never do for me to 
ima|gine that that little song was his best com- 
position; it was merely his first; he must 
try to read to me a little of ^L'Abnglo,' — a few 
verses of * Francouneto. * * You will be charmed,' 



as an old friend. * Ah ! ' cried Jasmin, ^enfin la 
voilii encore ! ' I could not but be flattered by this 
recollection, but soon found it was less ouTuy own 
account that I was thus welcomed, than because 
a circumstance had occurred to the poet which he 



said he ; ^ but if I were well, and you would ^ive thought I could perhaps explain. He produced 
me the pleasure of your company for some time, several French newspapers, m which he pointf;d 
if you were not merely running through Agen, I out to me an article headed ^Jasmin a Londres 



would kill you with weeping, — ^I would make you 
die with distress for my poor 
pretty Francouneto ! * 

*"* He caught up two copies of his book from a 

Eile lying on the table, and making us sit close to 
im, he pointed out the French translation on 
one side, which he told ns to follow while he read 



, being a translation of certain notices of himself, 
Mai^rido, — my , which had appeared in a leading English literary 

journal. He had, he said, been informed of the 
honor done him by numerous friends, and assured 
me his fame had been much spread by this 
means ; and he was so delighted on the occasion, 
that he had resolved to learn English, in order that 



in Gascon. He began in a rich soft voice, and as i he might judge of the translations from his works, 
he advanced, the surprise of Hamlet on hearing > which, he had been told, were well done. I en- 



the player-king recite the disasters of Hecuba, 
was but a type of ours, to find ourselves carried 
away by the spell of his enthusiasm. His eyes 
swam in tears ; he became pale and red ; he trem- 
bled ; he recovered himself ; his face was now 
ifoyoa*! i^^ exulting, gay, jocose ; in fact he was 



joyed his surprise, while I informed him that I 
knew who was the reviewer and translator ; and 
explained the reason for the verses ^'v'mg pleas- 
ure in an English dress to be the superior simplici- 
ty of the English language over modem French, 
for which he has a great contempt, as tmfitted for 
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lyrical oompositioii. He inquired of me resp<ict- 
ing BumSf to whom he had been likened ; and 
begged me to tell him something of Moore.^ The 
deu^ht of himself and his wife was amusing, at 
havmg discovered a secret which had puzzled 
them 80 long. 

*' He had a thousand things to tell me ; in par- 
ticular, that he had only the day before received 
a letter from the Duchess of Orleans, informing 
him that she had ordered a medal of her late hus- 
band to be struck, the first of which would be 
sent to him : she also announced to him the 
agreeable news of the king having granted him a 
pension of a thousand fnuics. He smiled and 
wept by turns, as he told us all this ; and declared, 
much as he was elated at the possession of a sum 
which made him a rich man for life, the kindness 
of the Duchess gratified him even more. 

'* He then made us sit down while he read us 
two new poems ; both charming, and full of grace 
and naiveti ; and one very affecting, being an ad- 
dress to the king, alluding to the death of his son. 
As he read, his wife stood by, and fearing we did 
not quite comprehend his language, she made a 
remark to that effect : to which he answered im- 
patiently, ' Nonsense, — don't you see they are in 
tears ¥ * This was unanswerable ; and we were 
allowed to hear the poem to the end ; and I cer- 
tainly never listened to anything more feelingly 
and energetically delivered. 

^^We had much conversation, for he was 
anxious to detain us, and, in the course of it, he 
told me he had been by some accused of vanity. 
* O,' he rejoined, ' what would you have. I am a 
ohUd of nature, and cannot conceal my feelings ; 
the only difference between me and a man of re- 
finement is, that he knows how to conceal his vani- 
ty and exaltation at success, which I let everybody 
see.'" — Beam and the Pyrenees^ I. 3(59, et acq. 

Page 1 14. A CTirisfmat Carol. 

The following description of Christmas in Bur- 
ndy is from M. Pertiault's Coup d'(Eil sur les 
oels en Dourgngne^ prefixed to the Paris edition 
of Les X'telH Bonrgnignons de Bernard de la 
Monnoye {Gni Barozai\ 1842. 

" Every year at the approach of Advent, people 
refresh their memories, clear their throats, and 
begin preluding, in the long evenings by the fire- 
side, tnose carols whose invariable and eternal 
theme is the coming of the Messiah. They take 
from old closets pamphlets, little collections be- 
grimed with dust and smoke, to which the press, 
and fmmctimes the pen, has consigned these 
songs ; and as soon as the first Sunday of Advent 
sounds, they gossip, they gad abo«t, they sit to- 
gether by the fireside, sometimes at one house, 
sometimes at another, taking turns in paying for 
the chestnuts and white wine, but singing with 
one common voice the grotesque praises of the 
Little Jesfi^. There are very few villages even, 
which, during all the evenings of Advent, do not 
hear some of these curious canticles shouted in 
their streets, to the nasal drone of bagpipes. In 
this case the minstrel comes as a reinforcement 
to the singers at the fireside ; he brines and adds 
his dose of joy (spontaneous or mercehary, it 
matters little which) to the joy which breathes 
around the hearth-stone ; and when the voices 
vibrate and resound, one voice more is always 
welcome. There, it is not the purity of the notes 
which makes the concert, but the quantity, — non 
qvalitas, srd qnantifas; then (to finish at once 
with the minstrel), when the Saviour has at length 
been bom in the manger, and the beautiful 
Christmas Eve is passed, the rustic piper makes 
his round among the houses, where every one 
compliments and thanks him, and, moreover, 
gives him in small coin the price of the shrill 
notes with which be has enlivened the evening 
•ntertainmenta. 



5?. 



'^More or less until Christmas Eve, all goes on 
in this way among our devout singers, with the 
difference of some gallons of wine or some hun- 
dreds of chestnuts. But this famous eve once 
come, the scale is pitched upon a higher key ; the 
closing evening must be a memorable one. The 
toilet is begun at nightfall : then comes the hour 
of sup^r, admonishing divers appetites; and 
groups, as numerous as possible, are formed to 
take together this comfortable evening repasL 
The supper finished, a circle gathers around the 
heurth, which is arranged and set in order this 
evening after a particular fashion, and which at 
a later hour of the night is to become the object 
of special interest to the children. On the burn- 
ing brands an enormous log has been placed. 
This log assuredly does not change its nature, but 
it chances its name during this evening; it is 
called the Suche (the Yule-log). ' Look you,' say 
they to the children. * if you are good this even- 
ing, Noel' (for vritn children one must alwavs 
personify) * will rain down sugar-plums in the 
night.' And the children sit demurely, keeping 
as quiet as their turbulent little natures will 
permit. 'Die groups of older persons, not always 
as orderly as the children, seize this good oppor- 
tunitv to surrender themselves with merry hearts 
and boisterous voices to the chanted worship of 
the miraculous NoeL For this final solemnity, 
they have kept the most powerful, the most en- 
thusiastic, the most electrifying carols. Noel! 
Noel I Noel ! This magic word resounds on all 
sides ; it seasons every sanoe, it is served up with 
every course. Of the thousands of canticles 
which are heard on this famous eve, ninety-nine 
in a hundred begin and end with this word ; which 
is, one mav nay, their Alpha and Ome^ their 
crown and footstool This last evening, the 
merry-making is prolonged. Instead of retiring 
at ten or eleven o'clock, as is generally done on 
all the preceding evenings, they wait for the 
stroke of midnight : this word sufficiently pro- 
claims to what ceremony they are going to repiir. 
For ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, the oells 
have been calling the faithful with a triple-bob- 
major ; and each one, furnished with a little taper 
streaked with various colors (the Christmas Can- 
dle), goes through the crowded streets, where the 
lanterns are dancing like Will-o'-the-Wisps, at 
the impatient summons of the multituainous 
chimes. It is the Midnight Mass. Once inside 
the church, they hear with more or less piety the 
Mass, emblematic of the coming of the Messiah. 
Then in tumult and great haste they return home- 
ward, always in numerous groups ; they salute 
the Yule-log; they nay homage to the hearth; 
they sit down at taole ; and, amid songs which 
reverberate louder than ever, make this meal of 
after-Christmas, so long looked for, so cherished, 
so joyous, so noisy, and which it has been thought 
fit to call, we haialy know why, Howignon, The 
supper eaten at mghtfidl is no impediment, as 
you may imagine, to the appetite's returning; 
above all, if uie going to ana from church luia 
made the devout eaters feel some little shafts of 
the sharp and biting north-wind. Bwaignon then 

goes on merrily, — sometimes far into the morning 
ours ; but, nevertheless, gradually throats grow 
hoarse, stomachs are filled, the Yule-log bums 
out, and at last the hour arrives when each one, 
as best he may, regains his domicile and his bed, 
and puts witn himself between the sheets the 
material for a good sore-throat, or a good indiges- 
tion, for the morrow. Previous to this, care has 
been taken to place in the slippers, or wooden 
shoes of the children, the sugar-plums, which 
shall be for them, on their wacng, the welcome 
fruits of the Christmas log." 

In the Glossary, the Sitche^ or Yule-log, is thus 
defined : — 

^* This is a huge«log, whioh is placed oq the fira 
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on ChristmaB Eve, and whioh in Bargnndy is 
called, on £hiB account, lai Stiehe de Noei. Then 
the father of the family, particnlarly among the 
middle classea, Binss solemnly Christmas carols 
with his ¥rife and cnildren, the smallest of whom 
he sends into the comer to pray that the Yule- 
log may bear him some sugar-plums. Meanwhile, 
little parcel of them are placed under each end of 
the log, and the children come and pick them up, 
believmg, in good faith, that the great log has 
home them. '* 

Page 115. The Sono op Hiawatha. This 
Indian Edda^if I may so call it — ^ia founded on 
a tradition prevalent among the North American 
Indians, of a personage of miraculous birth, who 
was sent among them to clear their rivers, forests, 
and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts 
of peace. He wa» known among different tribes 
by the several names of Michabou, Ohiabo, Mana- 
bozo, Tarenyawagon, and Hiawatha. ^ Mr. School- 
craft gives an account of him in his Algic Re- 
tearchea. Vol. L p. 134 ; and in bis History^ Con- 
dition^ and Prwspectn of the Indian Triben of the 
United States^ Part III. p. 314, may be found the 
Iroquois form of the tradition, derived from the 
verbal narrations of an Onondaga cbiel 

Into this old tradition I have woven other 
curious Indian legends, drawn chiefly from the 
various and valuable writings of Mr. Schoolcraft, 
to whom the literary world is greatly indebted 
for his indefatigable zeal in rescuing from obliv- 
ion so much of the legendary lore of the Indians. 

The scene of the poem is among the Ojibways 
on the southern shore of Lake Superior, in the 
region between the Pictured Rooks and the Grand 
Sable. 

VOCABULARY. 

Adjidan'mo, the red tiiiiirrel. 

Alideok\ the reindeer, 

Ahkose'win, fever. 

Ahnu*ck\ the beaver. 

Algon'quin, (Jdibway, 

Annemee'kee, the thunder, 

Apak'wa, a bulruah, 

BAlm-wa'wa, the enund of the thunder, 

Bemah'iaitt the grapevine. 

Be'na, the pheamiU. 

Big-Sua- Water, Lake Superior, 

Bakada'win, famine, 

Ch«5emauii', a birch canoe. 

Ghetowoik', the plover. 

Chlbla'bos, a mueidan ; friend qfffiauKUha ; ruler hi 

the Land of Spirite. 
Dahin'da, the buHfrog, 

Dueh-kwo-ne'fOie, or Kwo-no'ahe, ^u dragon-Jly, 
E«a, ehame upon you. 
Ewa-yea', luUahy, 
Ghee'zia, the »un, 

Qitche Gu'mee, the Big Sea-Water. LaAe Superior. 
Qiccho Man'ito, the Great Spirit^ the Maeter of Ufe. 
Qnshkewaa', thedarkneMt. 
Hiawa'tha, the Wiee Man^ the Teacher : eon of Mudfe- 

keetole^ the Went- Wind, and IfenomiA, daughter of 

Jfokftmie. 
la'ffoo, a great boaster and sutry-teUer. 
Inln'ewng, men, or pawns in the Game qf the Bowl. 
I»hkoo«1ah', fire; a comet. 
Jee'bi, a ghost, a spirit 
JoM'akeed, a prttphet. 
Kabibonok'ka. the NorthrWtnd. 
Kagb, the hedge-hog. 
Ka'go, do not. 
KahKahgoe^ the raven, 
Kaw, no. 

Kawcen'. no indeed. 
Kay<Hhk% the sea-gull, 
Kee'KO. a fish. 

Keoway'din. the NoHhweetrWind, the Eome Wind. 
Kena'beek, a serpetU. 
Keneu', the great war-eagle, 
Keno'xha. tlte pu-kereL 
Ko'koko'ho, the owl. 
Kuntamo', the Onme qf Plum-stones, 
Kwa'slnd. the Strong Man, 
KwcMie'she, or Dush-kwo-ne'she, the dragon-Jly. 



Mahnahbe'zee, the swan. 

Miihng, the loon. 

Mahn-go-tay'see, loon-hearted, braoe. 

Mahnomo'nc<*| wild rice. 

Ma' ma, the toondpecker. 

Maskeno'zha, the pike 

Me'da, a medicine man. 

Meenah'pi, the blueberry. 

MeffisiioK'won, the great Pearl-Fecuier, a magician, and 

the Manito of Wealth. 
Meabinau'wa, a pipe-bearer. 
Minjekah'wun, Hiawatha's mittens. 
Minneha'ha, Laughing Water ; a toater-fall on a stream, 

running into the Mississippi, between Fort Snetllng 

and the *Falls of St. Anthony. 
Minneha'ha, Laughing Water: wife of Hiawatha. 
Mlnnc-wa'wa, a pleasant sound, as ^ the witut in the 

trees. 
Miflhe-Mo'kwa, the Great Bear, 
Mishe-Nah'ma, the Great Sturgeon. 
MlHkodeed', the Spring-Beauty, the Claytonia Virgtnica, 
Monda'min, Indian corn. 
Moon of Bright Nightis ApriL 
Moon of Leavea, May, 
Moon of Stmwbemea, June, 
Moon of the Falling Leaves, Septetnber. 
Moon of Snow-Sho^ November. 
Mudjekee'wis, tue West^Wind ; father qf Hiawatha, 
Mudway-aiiflh'ka, sound of wooes on a shore, 
Miuhkoda'fta, the grouhe. 
Nah'ma, the sturgeon. 
Nah'ma-wuBk, spearmint. 

Na'gow Wudj'oo, the Sand Dunes qf Lake Superior, 
Nee-ba-naw'baigs, water spirits. 
Nnneraoo'sha, sweetheart. 
Nepah'win, sleep. 

Noko'mia, a grandmother; mother qf Wenoftah, 
No'aa, my father. 
Nuiih'ka, look ! look ! 
Odah'min, the stjawberry. 
Oknhah'wiv, the fresh-water herring, 
Ome'me, the pigeon. 
Ona'gon. a bowl. 
Onaway', aicake. 
Ope'chee. the robin. 
Owte'o, Son qf the Evening Star. 
Owais'sa. the bluebird. 
Oweenoe% wife of Osseo, 
Oxawa'beek, a round piece qf brass or copper in the 

Game qf the Boicl. 
Pah-puk-kee'na, the grasshopper, 
Pau'guk. death. 
Pau-puk-kee'wis, the handsome Venadias», the Storm 

Fool. 
Pauwa'ting, Saut Sainte Marie, 
Pe'boan, Winter. 

FcmMcan, meat qf the deer or bvffalo dried and pounded, 
Pezhekee', the bison. 
Pi6hnekuh\ the brant, 
Pone'mah, hereafter. 
Ptigasaing', Game qfthe Bowl, 
Puggawau'ffnn. a war-club. 

Piik-Wiidj'ies, little wild men qfthe tooods; pygmiet, 
Sah-Rah-je'wun, rapids. 
Sah'wa. the perch. 
Segwun', Spring. 
Bhn'da, the pelican 
Shahbo'min. the gooseberry, 
Shah-fhah, long ago. 
Shangoda'ya, a coward. 
Shawgashob^ the craw-fish. 
8hawonda'£eo, the South- Wind. 
Shaw-shaw, the swallow. 

SheHh'ebwiiff, ducks; pieces in the Game qfihe Bowl, 
Shin'gpblfi, the diver or grebe. 
Showain' neme'shin, pity me, 
Bhuh-shuh'gah, the blue heron, 
Soan-go-ta'ha, strong-hearted, 
Subbeka'she. the spider. 
Sngice'ma, the mosquito. 
To'tem, family coal-of-arms. 
Ugh, yes. 

U{nidwaAh',(A« sun -fish, 
Unktahee', the God of Water. 
Wabas'do. the rabbU ; the North, 
Wabe'no, a magician, a Juggler. 
Wa»)e'no-u-uRk, yarrow. 
Wtt'bun. Me ElfMMfYrut 
Wa'bun An'nung, the Star qf the East, the Morning 

Star. 
Wahono'win. aery of lamentation, 
Wah-wah-tay'aee, theflre-Jly, 
Wam'pnm, beads qf shell. 
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Waubcwy'on, a white skin torfgsper. 

Wa'wa, the wUd-gooM, 

Waw'beek, a rock. 

Waw-be-wa'wo, the white gooee^ 

Wawonais'fa, the whtppoorwili. 

Way-muk-kwa'na, the aUerpUlar. 

Wen'digoes, giitntH, 

Weno'nah, Hiawathd'H mother, dauffhter qfJPTolromi*. . 

YenadU'ze, uh idler and gambler ; an Indian dandy. 

Page 115. In the Vale of TawasetUha. 

This valley, now called Norman^B Kill, ia in 
Albany County, New York. 

Page 116. Oh the Mountains of tTie Prairie. 

Mr. Catlin, in his Letters and Notes on tJte Man- 
ners^ Customs^ and Condition of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, Vol. II. p. 160, gives an interesting 
account of the C'otean des Prairies, and the Bed 
Pipestone Quarry. He says : — 

'' Here (according to their traditions) happened 
the mysterious birth of the red pipe, whicn has 
blown its fumes of peace and war to the remotest 
comers of the continent : which has visited every 
warrior, and passed through its reddened stem 
the irrevocable oath of war and desolation. And 
here, also, the peace-breathing calumet was bom, 
and fringed with the eagle's quills, which has 
shed its thrilling fumes over the land, and soothed 
the fury of the relentless savage. 

** The Great Spirit at an ancient period here 
called the Indian nations together, and, standing 
on the precipice of the red pipe-stono rock, broke 
from its wall a piece, and made a huge pipe by 
turning it in his hand, which he smoked over 
them, and to the North, the South, the East, and 
the West, and told them that this stone was red, 
— that it was their flesh, — that they must use it 
for their pipes of peace, — that it belonged to them 
all, and that the war-club and scalping-knife must 
not be raised on its ground. At the last whiiT of 
his pipe his head went into a great cloud, and the 
whole surface of the rock for se\'eral miles was 
melted and glazed ; two great ovens were opened 
beneath, and two women (guardian spirits of the 
place) entered them in a olaze of fire ; and they 
are heard there yet (Tso-mec-cos-tee and T»o-me- 
cos-te-won-dee), answering to the invocations of 
the high-priests or medicine-men, who consult 
them when they are visitors to this sacred place.'* 

Page 117. Hark you, Bear/ you are a cow- 
ard. 

This anecdote is from Heckewelder. In his ac- 
count of the Indian Natiofis, he describes an In- 
dian hunter as addressing a bearin nearly these 
words. *' I was present,*' he says, ** at the deliv- 
ery of this curious invective; when the hunter 
had despatched the bear. I ai^ked him how he 
thought that poor animal could understand what 
he said to it ^ O,* said he, in answer, * the bear 
understood me very well ; did you not observe 
how ashamed he looked while I was upbraiding 
him?'** — Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical iSociety, Vol. L p. 240. 

Page 119. Hnsh! the Naked Bear will hear 
thee! 

Heckewelder, in a letter published in the 
TranHttctiouH of the Amcriran Philosophical So- 
ciety, Vol IV. p. 260, speaks of this tradition as 
prevalent among the Mohicans and Delawares. 

"Their reports," he says, '*rim thus: that 
among all animals that haci been formerly in this 
country, this was the most ferocious ; that it was 
much larger than the largest of the common 
bears, and remarkably long-bodied ; all over (ex- 
cept a spot of hair on its back of a white color) 
naked 

*'The history of this animal used to be a sub- 
ject of conversation among the Indiana, especially 



when in the woods a-hnntinff. I have also faeaid 
them say to their children when crying : * Hash ! 
the naked bear will hear you, be upon yon, and 
devour you.'" 

Page 122. WTiere the Falls of Minnehaha, etc. 

'*The scenery about Fort Snelling is rich in 
beauty. The Falls of Si. Anthony are familiar 
to travellers, and to readers of Indian sketches. 
Between the fort and these falls are the * Little 
Falls,' forty feet in height, on a stream that emp- 
ties into the Missisuppi. The Indians called them 
Mine-hah-hah, or 'laughing waters.*** — Mb9. 
Eastman*s Dacotah, or Legends of the Sioux, 
In trod., p. it 

Page 138. Sand mils of the Nagow Wudjoo. 

A description of the Grand Sable, or great 
sand-dunes of Lake Superior, is given in Foster 
and Whitney*s Report on the Geology of the Lake 
Superior Land District, Part IL p. 131. 

"The Grand Sable possesses a scenic interest 
little inferior to that of the Pictured Kocks. The 
explorer passes abruptly from a coast of consoli- 
dated sand to one of loose materials ; and although 
in the one case the cliffs are less precipitous, yet 
in the other they attain a higher altitude. He 
sees before him a long reach ox coast, resembling 
a vast sand-bank, more than three hundred and 
fifty feet in height, without a trace of vegetation. 
Ascending to the top, rounded hillocks of blown 
sand are observed, with occasional clumps of treea, 
standing out like oases in the desert " 

Page 138. Onavoay ! Awake, beloved f 

The original of this song may be found in Lit- 
tell's Living Age, Vol. XXV. p. 45. 

Page 184. Or the Bed Swan floating, flying. 

The fanciful tradition of the Red Swan may be 
found in Schoolcraft's AJgic Researches, Vol II. 
p. 9. Three brothers were hunting on a wager to 
see who would bring home the first game. 

" They were to shoot no other animal," so the 
legend says, " but such as each was in the habit 
of killing. They set out difTerent ways: 
Odjibwa, the youngest, had not gone far belore 
he saw a bear, an animal he was not to kill, by 
the agreement He followed him close, and drove 
an arrow through him, which brought him to the 
ground. Although contrary to the bet, he imme- 
diately commenced skinning him, when suddenly 
something red tinged all the air around him. He 
rubbed his eyes, thinking he was perhaps de- 
ceived ; but without effect, for the red hue con- 
tinued. At length he heard a strange noise at a 
distance. It first appeared like a human voice, 
but after following the sound for some distance, 
he reached the shores of a lake, and soon saw the 
object he was looking for. At a distance out in 
the lake sat a most oeautif ul Red Swan, whose 
plumage glittered in the sun, and who would now 
and then make the same noise he had heard. He was 
within long bow-shot, and, pulling the arrow from 
the bowstring up to his ear, took deliberate aim 
and shot. The arrow took no efl'ect ; and he shot 
and shot again till his quiver was empty. Still the 
swan remained, moving round and round, stretch- 
ingits long neck and dipping its bill into the water, 
as if heemess of the arrows Fhot at it Odjibi^'a 
ran home, and got all bis own and his brothers' 
arrows, and shot them all away. He then stood 
and gazed at the beautiful bird. ^ Wliile standing, 
he remembered his brothers' saying that in their 
deceased father's medicine-sack were three mamc 
arrows. Off he started, his anxiety to kill the 
swan overcoming all scruples. At any other 
time, he would have deemed it sacrileee to open 
his father's medicine-sack; but now ne hastily 
seized the three arrows and ran back, leaving th« 
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other contents of the sack scattered over the 
lodge. The swan was still thera He shot the 
first arrow with great precision, and came very 
near to it The second came still closer ; as he 
took the last arrow, he felt his arm firmer, and 
drawing it up with vigor, saw it pass through the 
neck 01 the swan a little above the breast. Still 
it did not prevent the bird from flying off, which 
it did, however, at first slowly, flapping its wings 
and rising gradually into the air, and then flying 
off towdrds the sinking of the sun.*' — ^pp. 10-1:^ 

Page 186. When I think of my beloved. 

The original of this song may be found in 
Chudta, p. W 

"Page 1«%. Shig the mi/9terle$ of Mbndamin. 

The Indians hold the maize, or Indian corn, in 
great veneration. ** They esteem it so important 
and divine a grain,*' sa/s Schoolcraft, ^Hhat their 
story-tellers mvented various tales, in which this 
idea is symbolized under the form of a special 
gift from the Great Spirit The Odjibwa-Al- 

Ssnc^ains, who call it Mon-di-mln, that is, the 
pint's grain or berry, have a pretty stor^ of this 
kmd, in which the stalk in full tassel is repre- 
sented as descending from the sky, under the 
guise of a handsome youth, in answer to the 
prayers of a young man at his fast virility, or 
ouming to manhood. 

** It is well known that corn-planting and corn- 
gathering, at least among all the still uncolouized 
tribes, are left entirely to the femahs and chil- 
dren, and a few superannuated old men. It is not 
generally known, perhaps, that this labor is not 
compulsory, and that it is assumed by the females 
as a just equivalent, in their view, for the onerous 
and continuous labor of the other sex, in provid- 
ing meats, atid skhis for clothing, by the chase, 
and in defending their villages against their ene- 
mies, and keeping intruders off their territories. 
A good Indian housewife deems this a part of her 
pr.Togative, and prides herself to have a store 
of com to exercise her hospitality,' or duly honor 
her husband's hospitality, in the entertainment 
of the lodge guests." — Oncdto^ p. 82 

Page 137. Thus (he fields shall be nwre fruit- 
ful. 

^* A singular proof of this belief, in both sexes, 
of the mysterious influence of the steps of a woman, 
on the vegetable and insect creation, is found in 
an ancient custom, which was related to me, re- 
specting corn-planting. It was the practice of 
the hunter's wife, when the field of corn had 
been planted, to choose the first dark or over- 
clouded evening to perform a secret circuit, satit 
habilleinetU^ around the field. For this purpose 
she slipped out of the lodge in the evening, un- 
observed, to some obscure nook, where she com- 
pletely disrobed. Then, taking her matchecota, 
or principal garment, in one hand, she dragged it 
around the Held. This was thought to insure a 
prolific crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects 
and worms upon the grain. It was supix>8cd they 
could not creep over the charmed line. ' — Ouedta, 
p. 83. 

Page 137. WUh his prisoner-string he bound 
him. 

"These cords," says Mr. Tanner, "are made 
of the bark of the elm-tree, by boiling and 
then immersing it in cold water. .... The 
leader of a war party commonly carries several 
fastened about his waist, and if, in the course of 
the fight, any one of his young men takes a 
prisoner, it is his duty to bring him immediately 
to the cnief, to be tied, and the latter is respon- 
sible for his safe keeping." — Xarrative of Captiv- 
ity and Adventures^ p. 412. 



p^e isa 

Wagemin^ the thief of cornfields^ 
Pdimosaiel^ toho steals the maize-ear. 

"If one of the young female buskers finds a 
red ear of com, it is typical of a brave achuiier, 
and is regarded as a fitting present to some young 
warrior. But if the ear be crooked, and tapering 
to a point, no matter what color, the whole circle 
is set in a roar, and wa-ge-min is the word 
shouted aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the 
cornfield. It is considerea as the imag^ of an old 
man stooping as he enters the lot Had the chisel 
of Praxiteles been employed to produce this 
image, it could not more vividly bring to the 
minds of the merry group the idea of a pilferer of 
their favorite mondamin 

" The literal meaning of the term is, a mass, or 
crooked ear of grain ; but the ear of com so cidled 
is a conventional type of a little old man pilfering 
ears of com in a cornfield. It is in this manner that 
a single word or term, in these curious languages, 
becomes the fruitful parent of many ideas. And 
we can thus perceive why it is that the word lea- 
gernin is alone competent to excite merriment in 
the husking circle. 

" This- term is taken as the basis of the cereal 
chorus, or corn son^, as sung by the Northern 
Algonquin tribes, it is coupled with the phrase 
Paimosaidy — a permutative form of the Indian 
substantive made from the verb pim-osa^ to 
walk. Its literal meaning is, he loho walks, or the 
walker ; but the ideas conveyed by it are, he 
who walks b^ night to pilfer com. It offers, 
therefore, a kind of parallelism in expression to 
the preceding term.*' — Oneoia^ p. 254. 

Page 141. Pttgojtaing^ with thirteen pieees. 

This Game of the Bowl is the principal game of 
hazard among the Northern tribes of Vidians.- 
Mr. Schoolcraft gives a particular account of it 
in Ofiedta^ p. 85. '^This game,'* he says, "is 
very fascinating to some portions of the Indiana. 
They stake at it their ornaments, weapons, 
clothing, canoes, horses, everything in fact they 
possess ; and have been known, it is said, to set 
up their wives and children, and even to forfeit 
their own liberty. Of such desperate stakes I 
have seen no examples, nor do I think the game 
itself in common use. It is rather confin^ to 
certain {>er8on8, who hold the relative rank of 
gamblers in Indian society, — men who are not 
noted as hunters or warriors, or steady providers 
for their families. Among these are persons who 
bear the term of lertadizze wiuj, that is, wan- 
derers about the country, braggadocios, or fops. 
It can hardly be classed with the popular games 
of amusement, by which skill ana (texterity are 
acquired. I have generally found the chiefs and 
graver men of the tribes, who encourage the 
young men to play ball, and are sure to be pres- 
ent at the customary sports, to witness, and 
sanction, and applaud them, speak lightly and 
disparagingly of this game of hazard. Yet it 
cannot be denied that some of the chiefs, distin- 
guished in war and the chase at the West, can 
be referred to as lending their example to its 
f asci nating power. ' * 

See also his History . Conditio7i, and Prospects 
of the Indian TiHbes, Part II. p. 73. 

Page 144. To the Pictured Hocks of sand- 
stone. 

The reader will And a long description of the 
Pictured Rocks in Foster and Whitney's Report 
on the Geolmw of the I^ake Superior TmiuI Dis- 
trict, Part VL p. I*i4. From this I make the 
following extract : — 

"The Pictured Rocks may be described, in 
general terms, as a series of sandstone bluffs ex-i 
tending along the shore of Lake Superior for 
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about five miles, and rising^, in most plaoea, verti- 
cally from the water^ without any beach at the 
base, to a height varymg from fifty to nearly two 
hundred feet. Were they simply a line of clifis, 
they might not, so far as relates tj height or 
ext^^nt, be worthy of a rank among great natural 
curiosities, although such an assemblage of rocky 
strata, washed by the waves of the great lake, 
would not, under any circumstances, be destitute 
of grandear. To the voyager, coasting along 
their base in his frail canoe, they would, at all 
times, be an object of dread ; the recoil of the 
surf, ths ruck-bound coast, afl'ording, for miles, 
no pliice of refuge, — the lowering sky, thd rising 
wind, — all these would excite his apprehension, 
and induce him to ply a vigoroite oar until the 
dreaded wall was passed. But in the Pictured 
Bocks there are two features which communicate 
to the Boenerv a wonderful and almost unique 
character. These are, first, the carious manner in 
which the clifis have been excavated and worn 
away bv the action of the lake, which, for cen- 
turies, has dashed an ocean-like surf against their 
base ; and, second, the equally curious manner in 
which large portions of the surface have been 
colored by bands of brilliant hues. 

** It is from the Ip.tter circumstance that the 
name, by which these cliffs are known to the 
American traveller, is derived; while that ap- 
plied to them by the French voyageurs (' Les 
jPortaiU *) is derived from the former, and by 
far the most striking peculiarity. 

^^ The term Pictured Rocks has been in use for 
a ^ua^ length of time ; but when it was first ap- 
plied, we have been unable to discover. It vrouid 
seem that the first travellers were more impressed 
with the novel and striking distribution of colors 
on the surface than with tne astonishing variety 
of form into which the cliffs themselves have been 
worn 

** Our vuyi^eurs had many legends to relate of 
the pranks 01 the Menni-bojon in these caverns, 
and, in answer to our inquiries, seemed disposed to 
fabricate stories, without end, of the achievements 
of this Indian deity." 

Page 150. Toward the 8un hit hands were 
lifted. 

In this manner, and with such salutations, was 
EVkthcr Marquette received by the Illinois. See 
his Voyagee et Dicouverteey Section V. 

Page 167. 

That of our vices we can frame 
A, ladder. 

The words of St Augustine are, — *^ De vitiis 
nostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa caloa- 
mus." 



; his Magnolia Christl, Book L Cb. VL It is con- 
tained m a letter from the Kev. James Pierpoot, 
Pastor of New Haven. To this account Mather 
adds these words : — 

''Reader, there being yet living so many credi- 
ble gentlemen that were eye-witnesses of this 
wonderful thing, I venture to publish it for a 
thing as undoubted as 't is wonderful** 

Page 169. Afid the Emperor but a Macho. 

Macho^ in Spanish, signifies a mule Golon- 
drina is the feminine form of Golondrino^ a swal- 
low, and also a cant name for a deserter. 

Page 170. Oliver Basselifi. 

Oliver Basselin, the *' Ph^ joyeux dn Vaude- 
ville^'''' flourished in the fifteenth century, and 
gave to his convivial songs the name of his native 
valleys, in which he sang them, Vaux-de-Vire. 
This name was afterwards corrupted into tbe 
modem Vaudeville. 

Page 171. Victor OalbraUh. 

This poem is founded on fact. Victor Gal- 
braith was a bugler in a company of volunteer 
cavalry, and was shot in Mexico for some breach 
of discipline. It is a common superstition among 
soldiers that no balls will kill them unless 
their names are written on them. The old 
proverb says, ** Every bullet has its billet.^ 
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Sermon IIL De Ascensions, 

Page 167. The Phantom Ship. 

A detailed account of this ''apparition of a 
C up in tue Air " is given by Cotton Mather in 



Page 171. I remember the sea-Jlght far away. 

This was the engagement between the Enter- 
prise and Boxer, off the harbor of Portland, in 
' which both captains were slain. They were 
buried side by side, in the cemetery on Mountjoy. 

Page 173. Santa Filomeneu 

" At Pisa the church of San Francisco contains 
a chapel dedicated lately to Santa Filomena ; 
over the altar is a picture, by Sabatelli, represent- 
ing the Saint as a beautiful, nymph -like figure, 
floating down from hoiven, attended b^ two 
angelsoearing the lily, palm, and javelin, and 
beneath, in the foreground, the sick and maimed 
who are healed by her intercession. " — Mr& Jame- 
son, Sacred and Legendary Art^ IL 2298. 



PsfSe 406. The ChildrtnU Crusade. 
"The Children's Crusade" was left unfinished 
by Mr. Longfellow. It is founded upon an event 
which occurred in the year 12 IS. An army of 
twenty thousand children, mostly bovs, under the 
lead of a boy of ten rears, nsmed Nicolasi, set out 
from Cologne for the Hoh' Land. When thev 
reached Genoa only seven' thousand remained. 
There, as the sea dicl not divide to allow them to 
march dry-shod to the East, they broke up. Some 
p)t as far as Rome; two ship^loails sailed from 
Pisa, and were not heard of again ; tlie rest stra^ 
gled back to Gennaiiy. 
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